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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF 

SOME  OF  THE  AUTHORS  REFERRED  TO  IN  VOLUME  II. 


^fiofitcf,  (Claudius),  a  Greek  aathor  who  lived  at  Fnoneste,  about  221  A.  C.  He 
waa  a  learned  sophist,  and  has  left  two  works,  a  cdlection  of  stories  and  anecdotes,  and 
a  natural  bsitory  of  aninouds.  One  of  the  best  editions  of  his  works  is  that  published  by 
Coray,  Paris,  1805. 

ApoUonius  of  Rhodes^  according  to  some  authorities,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  Naucratis,  about  230  B.  C.  As  the  jeafeusy  of  other  learned  men 
incessantly  prosecuted  him  in  his  own  country,  he  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric  with  so  much  reputation  and  obtained  by  his  writings  so  much  fiime,  that  the 
Rhodians  bestowed  upon  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  He  returned  to  Alexandria  to 
succeed  Eratosthenes,  as  superintendent  of  the  royal  library.  Of  his  various  works,  we 
have  only  the  ArgpTunUica,  a  poem  of  moderate  merit,  though  written  with  much  care 
and  labor.     The  best  editions  of  this  work  are  those  of  Leipsic,  of  1810  and  1813. 

ApoUodorus^  son  of  Asilepiades,  an  Athenian  grammaiian,  who  flourished  about  140 
B.  C,  studied  philosophy  under  Panaetius.,  and  gminmar  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the 
word,  under  Aristarchus.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  gods,  a  commentary  on  Homer's 
catalogue  of  ships,  and  a  history  in  verse.  The  mythological  work  entitled  Bibliotheca^ 
which  besrs  his  name,  is  considered  generally  to  be  a  later  extract  from  the  larger  work 
of  his.  It  is  very  closely  connected,  however,  with  his  histoiy  of  the  gods  and  heroes. 
Published  in  Paris,  1805,  in  2  vols,  with  a  French  translation. 

Arrian,  a  Greek  historian  bom  in  Nicodemia,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  was  first  a  priest  of  Ceres,  but  at  Rome  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epictetus. 
He  was  honored  with  the  citizenship  of  Rome,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia 
by  the  emperor  Adriaff,  who  patronized  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  In  this  capa- 
city he  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Massagetae,  and  was  afterwards  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignity.  Like  Xenophon,  he  united  the  literary 
with  the  military  character.  Seven  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  younger  are  addressed 
to  him.  His  historical  writinp  are  numerous ;  but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photias,  only  two  remain.  The  first  is  composed  of  seven  books  on 
the  expedition  of  Alexander,  which  being  chiefly  compiled  from  the  memoirs  of  Ptole- 
my Lagos  and  Aristobolus,  who  both  served  under  that  monarch,  are  deemed  very  val- 
uable. To  this  work  is  added  a  book  of  India,  which  pursues  the  history  of  Alexander, 
but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  authority  with  the  former.  An  epistle  from  Arrian  to  Adrian 
is  also  extant,  entitled,  Periphts  Ponti  Euxinij  supposed  to  be  written  while  he  was  in 
Cappadocia.     There  are  besides  under  his  name  a  treatise  on  Tactics ;  a  Periplus  of  the 
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Red  Sea,  of  which  the  anthority  is  doubtful ;  and  his  Enchiridion,  a  morul  treatise,  con- 
tainiDg  the  discourses  of  Epictetus.  The  best  editions  of  Arrian's  works  are  those  of 
Onononns,  1704 ;  and  Schneider,  Lelpsic,  1798. 

Cedrenus,  (G^rge),  a  Grecian  monlL  that  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  wrote 
annals  from  the  be^nning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  Isaac  Conuienus,  emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  succeeded  Michael  VI.  in  1057.  There  is  also  another  History- 
attributed  to  him,  which  others  think  was  composed  by  John  Curopalates,  and  only 
transcribed  by  Cedrenns. 

Conan*  We  find  in  Photias,  186th  chapter,  the  extracts  of  a  book  that  contained 
about  fifiy  narratiTes  of  the  fabulous  times.  The  author's  name  ¥ra8  Conon.  He  dedi- 
cated the  work  to  King  Achelaus  Philopater,  from  whence  Voasius — ^Hist.  Greece,  lib. 
I.— deemed  that  he  lived  toward  the  beginning  of  the  century  before  Christ ;  for  he 
believes  that  Strabo,  Dion,  and  other  historians,  afford  some  arguments  from  which  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  the  same  king  Archelaus  was  one  of  the  princes  that  followed 
Marc  Antony  against  Augustus.  But  M.  Bayle  observes,  that  if  it  were  so,  that  Conon 
ought  to  be  distinguished  fi'om  him,  who,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  had  made  mention  of  the 
Jews :  as  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  in  Josephus  to  glory  in  the  testimony  of  so  mod- 
ern an  historian. 

Dion  Chrysostome,  an  orator  and  phikwopher,  of  Prusa,  in  Bithynia.  The  Emperor 
Trajan  had  a  particular  regard  for  him.  We  have  eighty  Orations  of  his  still  extant. 
Dumysius  the  ArtopagiU^  (i.  e.  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  at  Athens),  con- 
verted to  Christian!^  by  the  Apostle  Paul«  about  the  mkldle  of  the  first  century,  and 
f  rst  bishop  of  Athens,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom,  is  remarkable  for  the  Greek  works 
which  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  for  being  considered  the  patron  saint  of  France. 
These  writuigs,  composed  in  an  obscure  style,  and  hardly  intelligible  on  account  of  their 
mysticism,  are,  Of  the  Heavenly  Hienrchy,  Of  the  Names  of  God,  Of  the  Eoelesiasti- 
eal  Hierarchy,  and  Of  the  Mystic  Theology,  with  a  number  of  Letters,  which,  by  their 
stjrle,  contents,  and  historical  allusions,  betray  an  author  who  could  not  have  lived  before 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  pretended  an^or  of  them  neither 
teft  such  writings,  nor  ever  taught  in  France,  as  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
French  critics  Daille,  Sirmond,  and  Launoi,  in  the  seventeenth  century* 

Eta9nKU»%  (Desiderias),  bom  at  Rodderdam,  1467,  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  a  Dutch- 
man of  Gouda,  by  name  Gerard,  and  the  daughter  of  a  physician.  He  was  a  singing 
boy  in  the  cathedral  at  Utrecht,  then  entered  the  school  at  Deventer,  where  he  displayed 
such  extraordinary  qualities  that  it  was  predicted  that  he  wouM  be  the  most  learned  man 
^f  his  time.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  assumed  the  monastic  habit.  The  bishop  of 
Cambray,  however,  delivered  him  from  this  constraint.  In  1492  he  travelled  to  Paris 
to  study  theofogy  and  polite  literature.  He  there  became  the  mstructor  of  several  rich 
Englishmen,  frx>m  one  of  whom  he  received  a  pension  for  life,  tie  proceeded  to  Eng- 
land in  1497,  where  he  was  gradoualy  received  by  the  king.  He  soon  returned  toParb, 
and  then  went  to  Italy,  to  increase  his  stock  of  knowledge.  The  pope,  on  his  asking  a 
dispensation  from  the  vows  of  his  order,  granted  this  request.  He  visited  Venice,  Pa- 
dua and  Rome;  but  brilliant  as  were  the  offers  here  made  him,  he  preferred  the  invita- 
tion of  his  friends  in  EngUnd,  where  the  favor  with  which  he  stood  with  Henry  VIII. 
promised  him  still  greater  advantages.  When  he  vknted  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sh*  Thomas 
More,  without  making  himself  known  to  him.the  chancellor  was  so  delighted  with  his  con- 
versation, that  he  exclaimed,  *'  You  are  either  Erasmus  or  the  devil !"  He  was  tor  a 
short  time  profisssor  of  Greek  at  OxfiNrd.  He  returned  afterwards  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  died  1536  at  Basil,  where  the  tomb  of  this  great  man  may  be  seen  in  the  Calvinistic 
cathedraL    To  profound  and  extensive  learning  Erasmus  joined  a  refined  taste,  and  a 
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ina  wit  Natval^  ibiid  of  mMpnlli^  and  iiidepradeiic«»  ba  pfvferrod  tfa»  plnMimi 
of  Jatitnry  ease  and  retimnaiil  to  tile  jfOBop  of  hi^  lift.  His  caution  and  worldly  pni- 
deoce  offended  many  of  the  beit  menof  hm  timet.  He  did  great  and  lasting aerriee  to 
the  cause  of  renring  learning.  Not  embraeiBg  Luther's  Be&nnation,  and  yet  oondemn- 
ingmany  things  practised  by  the  Ostholics,  he  drew  upon  himself  a  tfaoosand  reproaches 
from  the  hitter,  as  well  as  from  Ae  Protestsnts.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that 
by  Lederc — ^Leyden,  1703, 10  Tiris.  frlio*  • 

EenK&dest  a  philosopher,  somamed  the  Pontic,  becaase  he  was  bom  in  Heraclea  in 
Pontns.  He  left  many  works,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laertins ;  but  all  are  kst,  except 
the  sUegories  on  Homer.  Bat  this  book,  tfum^  bearing  his  name,  cannot  be  his,  as  some 
snthon  later  than  he  are  quoted  in  it. 

Bkrodkmt  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  in  the  third  century.  He  passed  most  of  his 
time  in  Rome,  at  the  courts  of  the  emperors,  where  he  wrote  his  histoiy,  consisting  of 
eig^  books,  from  the  death  of  Antoninus  Philosopfaus,  to  BaJbinus  and  Moscimus  Papi- 
onus,  murdered  by  tibe  sokUeis  in  &Tor  of  young  Gordian,  who  they  raised  to  the  im* 
perial  throne.  Photius  says  diat  the  style  of  Herodian  is  inferior  to  few  historians.  He 
wrote  in  Greek,  and  was  first  translated  by  Angelus  Pelitianus. 

JakHt  (John),  bom  at  Tsswits,  in  Moraria,  in  1750,  professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versiQr  of  Vienna,  died  in  Aug.  1816.  He  published  among  other  works  a  Cfaaldaic  and 
Syriac  grammar,  Vienna,  1793;  Biblican  ArcluBology,  in  3  vols.,  Vienna,  1797 — 1800; 
and  Viticinia  Prophetarum,  Commentsrins  sritkms,  in  Ubros  Prophetarum,  ret.  Testam., 
Vienna,  1815. 

Lawikf  (Sobert)  a  distmgnished  English  prebte,  was  bom  at  Bariton,  in  1710.  In 
1753,  he  published  his  woik  De  Sacra  Poesi  HebnBorum  Pnalecttones  Academica,  4to. 
The  bes(  edition  is  that  of  Leipsic,  1815,  with  notes  by  Michaelis  RosenmuUer.  In 
1777  he  auooeeded  to  the  diocese  of  Lendors,  and  the  next  year  published  the  last  of  his 
fitnaiy  Ubom ;  Issiah,  a  new  tmnshition,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation  and  notes.  He 
(fied.  Nor.  3, 1781,  aged  77. 

Pkihiiraiui  was  an  Egyptian,  a  phikMopher,  and  a  sophist. 

ShrabOf  a  distinguished  Greek  geographer,  was  bora  at  Amasia  in  Cappadocia,  about  10 
A.  C,  studied  rhetoric  and  the  Aristotelian  philoso[^y,  and  afterwards  embraced  the 
Stoic  doctrines.  His  geographical  work  in  serenteen  books,  contains  a  ftdl  account  of 
the  manoers and  go?eraments  of  different  ancient  nations;  his.materials  were  derived 
from  his  own  observations  and  inquiries,  or  from  the  geographical  works  of  Hecatsus, 
Artemidores,  Eudoxius,  and  EratostheneSyUow  lost,  and  die  writings  of  historians  and 
poetk    The  last  editkm  is  that  of  Gon^,  4  vols.,  Paris,  1819. 

War6iir<M,  (William),  a  celebrated  prelate  of  the  En^^iah  church,  bora  at  Newaric- 
npon-lVent,  hi  Notring^amshire,  in  1698,  was  the  second  son  of  an  attorney,  and,  after 
being  educated  at  school,  was  in  1714,  articled  to  an  attorney  at  East  Mari^ham,  m  his 
native  county.  After  completing  a  clerkdiqB  of  five  years,  he  was  admitted  In  one  of 
the  courts  at  Westminster,  and  returning  to  Newark,  he  engaged  in  legal  practise. 
Not  finding  the  professwn  adapted  to  his  taste  or  talents  he  relinquished  it,  and  in  1733 
took  deacon's  orders  in  the  church.  Wb  first  work,  consisting  of  miscellaneouB  txansla- 
tions  in  prose  and  verse  from  Roman  autbars,  was  puUtshed  in  1726,  and  dedicated  to 
Sir  Qeorge  Sutton,  who  bestowed  iqxm  him  a  small  vicarage.  Shortly  after  he  visited 
London,  and  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  inferior  wita  of  that  period.  In 
1797,  he  began  todistinguish  himself  as  an  original  writer,  by  his  Inquiries  into  the  Cauees 
pf  Ptodigiee  and  Mirades.  In  1736appeared  his  Alliance  between  Church  and  State^  or  the 
I'heeesUy  and  Equity  of  an  EttMiehed  ReHgian  and  Tset  Lauf.  The  first  volume  of  his  chief 
w«k  was  pubKdied  m  1738,  wader  fS^  Me  €i  The  Dioine  Legation  of  Maeeedemonetrated 
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•ft  thi  PrvMifla  of  a  ReHgunu  Dtisi,  from  the  Omisaion  of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Slate  of  Raoorde  and  Funukmenis  in  the  Jewish  Dispemation.  This  performanee  met 
with  adrenuriM  anumg  all  parties,  who  ooneorred  in  critioising  and  cenauring  the  theory 
oa  whieh  it  ia  fbunded.  Undismayed  by  animadversion,  he  pnbliahed  a  vindication  of 
hia  o|nnioDS,  and  peraeyered  in  &e  prosecution  of  his  woric.  Ilie  fifth  vohmie  of  the 
Divine  Legation  was  published  in  1755.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Gkmces- 
ter,  where  this  eminent  man  died,  June  7, 1779. 
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LETTER  I. 


REMARKS   PRBLIMINART  TO  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE   HEBREWS. 

I  TRUST  that  all  who  have  read  the  preceding  letters  will  readily 
accord  to  me  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  and  proclaim  the  truth,  whatever 
may  be  the  conclusions  to  which  it  may  lead.  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the 
highest  duty  of  the  historian ;  and  the  sacred  obligations  it  imposes  on  me 
I  shall  still  endeavor  fearlessly  to  fulfil,  though  it  may  tend  to  results 
widely  at  variance  with  prevailing  opinions. 

Religion  is  built  on  faith;  history  on  iacts.  This  maxim  I  here 
repeat,  as  it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  held  in  constant  remembrance ;  for 
as  history  is  based  on  facts,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  examine 
the  statements  of  historical  writers,  whoever  they. may  be,  weigh  their 
evidence,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  distinguish  the  false  from  the  true.  This 
duty  becomes  the  more  important  in  questions  that  involve  the  dearest 
interests  of  mankind. 

These  considerations  naturally  present  themselves  to  my  mind  as  I  am 
about  to  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  Among  Christians  it  has 
generally  been  promulgated,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  in  some  degree 
supported  by  the  ancient  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  to  which  the  collective 
name  of  "  The  Old  Testament"  is  given.  Though  it  may  not  properly 
belong  to  the  historian  to  review  such  an  opinion,  yet  as  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  dissent  from  some  of  the  historical  stiftements  in  these  writings, 
I  deem  it  necessary  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  show  that  this  dissent 
caimot  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  invalidate  the  divine  truths  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  for  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  fully  to  convince  you  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  records. 

Thanks  be  to  God !  it  is  not  necessary  to  veil  the  crimes  of  the  Israelites 
and  the  deceptions  of  their  priesthood,  lest  the  eternal  truths  which  He  has 
been  pleased  to  reveal  to  mankind  should  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  The 
divine  doctrine  of  Christ  is  not  in  want  of  these  frail  bulwarlu  which 
credulity  and  ignorance  have  supposed  to  be  its  surest  defence.    Should 
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every  word  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings  be  proved  false,  still  the  Chris- 
tian religion  would  stand  triumphant  on  the  immovable  rock  of  truth. 
Tet  because  I  maintain  that  in  the  historical  narrations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment there  are  many  palpable  errors,  no  one  can  justly  attribute  to  me 
the  folly,  and  even  blasphemy,  of  attacking  the  sublime  and  momentous 
truths  jthat  are  found  in  this  book. 

Fortified  by  a  firm  resolution  faithfully  to  perform  my  duty  as  an 
impartial  historian — and  by  the  conviction  that  God  will  always  bestow 
victory  on  truth,  I  shall,  as  with  a  shield  of  brass,  feel  myself  protected 
against  any  attacks  that  may  be  directed  against  me,  for  disregarding 
opinions  which  for  centuries  have  been  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation  among  Christians,  and  which  so  very  few  writers,  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Christian  religion,  have  dared  to  oppose.  Conscious 
of  no  other  motive  than  that  of  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
truth,  and  to  enlighten  those  of  my  fellow-men  who  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  thorough  investigation,  I  profess  no  concern  for  the  invectives 
of  which  I  anticipate  to  be  made  the  object  Thus  much  I  have  now 
said  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  misrepresentations,  and  of  giving  a  brief 
statement  of  the  reasons  that  have  induced  me  to  oppose  opinions  hitherto 
so  prevalent  in  the  Christian  community.  I  will,  however,  soon  show  that 
my  views  are  supported  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  divines,  both  of  the 
past  and  present  time. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  or  Hebrews,*  is  gathered  chiefly 
from  their  own  records.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  seen  what  reliance  can  be 
&irly  placed  upon  the  statements  thus  communicated  to  us.  First  let  us 
listen  to  the  testimony  given  by  one  of  themselves,  the  Jewish  historian 
Flavins  Josephus.  This  celebrated  writer  first  tells  ust  that  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  were  in  possession  of  written  records, 
containing  traditions  that  pretended  to  give  a  true  account  of  the  very  in- 
fancy of  mankind ;  that  these  nations — or,  that  is,  their  priesthood — took 
especial  care  to  omit  nothing  that  was  transacted  among  themselves  ;  and 
that  "  these  records  were  esteemed  sacred,  and  put  into  public  tables,  as 
written  by  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  among  them."t  Then  he  proceeds 
to  inform  us  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews  "  took  no  less  care  about  such 
records ;"  "  for,"  he  remarks,  "  I  will  not  say  that  they  took  greater  care 
than  the  others  I  spoke  of;"  and  further  he  continues  to  relate  that  the 


*  The  appellation  of  Hebrew,  00  iar  ae  we  haTe  means  to  aacertain,  waa  first  given  to 
Abraham,  by  the  people  of  Canaan  among  whom  he  dwelt  (Gen.  ziv.  13).  Some  think 
that  it  was  applied  to  him  on  account  of  his  migration  from  Mesopotamia  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Baphrates,  as  pauenger  over  that  river,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  because  Heber 
signifies  on  the  other  side  of  a  river  or  sea,  or  anything.  Some  again  consider  it  aa  ft 
patronymio  derived  from  Heber,  the  great^fandson  of  Shem,  from  whom  Abraham  is  said 
to  have  descended.    The  latter  is  the  opinioii  of  Josephns. 

t  JoMph.  cont.  Ap.  1.  i.  X  Ibid,  as  before. 
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Isadites  oommilted  that  matter  to  the  high  prieetB  and  to  their  prophflti^ 
and  that  their  records  had  been  written  all  along,  down  to  his  own  timee, 
with  the  utmost  accuracy.  Lastly,  he  adds,  that  eyery  one  was  not  per- 
mitted of  his  own  accord  to  be  a  writer,  and  that  there  were  no  discrepan- 
cies in  what  was  written*  Thus  he  evidently  indicates  that  the  compo- 
sition of  the  records  of  the  Hebrews  was  monopolized  by  the  priesthood. 
It  would  therefore  be  nothing  remarkable  if  there  were  then  no  disagree- 
ments— though  such  is  not  now  the  case;  but  the  cause  of  this  differ- 
ence will  appear  from  what  is  to  be  said  hereafter. 

That  portion  of  the  Hebrew  records  written  before  the  time  of  ArtaxerzeS) 
king  of  Persia,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era,  is  said 
by  Josephus  to  be  justly  believed  as  divine.  "  But,"  adds  he,  '^  it  is  true  our 
history  hath  been  written,  since  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  very  particularly, 
but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like  authority  with  the  &amN  by  our 
fore&thers,  because  there  hath  not  been  an  exact  succession  of  prophets 
since  that  time ;  and,'^  continues  he,  '^  how  firmly  we  have  given  credit  to 
these  books  of  our  nation  is  evident  by  what  we  do ;  for  during  so  many 
ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  has  ever  been  so  bold  as  either  to  add 
anything  to,  or  take  anything  from  them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them;* 
but  it  has  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  immediately  and  from  their  own 
birth,  to  esteem  these  books  as  containing  divine  doctrines." 

Josephus  thus  clearly  testifies,  that  at  least  the  most  ancient  records  of 
the  Hebrews  were  believed  by  these  people  to  be  divine  ;t  that  they  did 
not  consider  themselves  permitted  to  alter  them ;  and  that  there  were  no 
discrepancies  to  be  found  in  these  records.  But  it  so  happens,  that  what 
Josephus  himself  relates  in  his  historical  works,  differs  in  many  instances 
greatly  from  what  we  find  recorded  in  the  ancient  writings  of  bis  nation ; 
and,  moreover,  that  there  are  several  statements  in  these  very  writings — 
some  of  which  I  have  already  pointed  out — which  clash  with  each  other. 
This  proves,  either  that  the  account  Josephus  gives  us  of  the  sanctity  in 
which  these  writings  were  held,  is  not  true — which,  however,  is  not  likely, 
as  it  is  supported  by  other  evidence — or  what  is  far  more  probable,  that 
they  have  undergone  falsifications  through  design,  or  the  carelessness  of 
copyists. 

The  writings  contained  in  the  Old  Testamentt  have  been  divided  into 


*  This  boait  of  Josephus  is  but  poorlj  confirmed  by  wh»t  has  actually  taken  place;  though 
■obody  bat  the  priests  evidently  dared  to  make  soch  alterations. 

t  The  Egyptians  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  held  a  similar  opinion  in  regard  to  dwir 
own  ancient  records.  The  cause  of  this  is  evident.  The  priests  and  lawgivers  in  andent 
tinias,  in  order  to  make  the  people  submit  to  the  precepts  and  laws  they  had  framed,  weie 
ofteB  obliged  to  pretend  that  they  had  reoMved  them  from  superior  powers. 

i  The  praetiee  of  giving  the  names  of  Old  and  New  Testament  to  the  saored  writings  of 
the  Hebrews  and  the  Christians,  arose  from  the  language  of  the  old  Latin  verrion  of  these 
wrif  in^n — the  versio  vrdgata     The  Latin  word,  tutamenium — ^will— was  considered  to  oorres- 
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die  canonical*  and  apocryphal^t  but  the  difTerwt  Christian  sects  do  not 
agree  in  all  instances  which  of  the  writings  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ought  to  be  regarded  as  canonical.  The  canonical  books  have 
generaUy  been  considered  divine,  though  grave  objections  by  many  friends 
of  Christianity  have  been  raised  against  this  pretension  in  regard  to  parts 
of  some,  and  the  whole  of  other,  of  the  canonical  books ;  and  indeed,  as 
the  Protestant  church  rejects  the  authority  of  all  traditions  of  the  Catholics 
church,  it  must  of  necessity  leave  to  every  individual  liberty  to  decide 
what  books  he  will  regard  as  canonical.  The  Catholic  church  again, 
which  esteems  the  canonical  books  sacred,  because  the  church  has  trans- 
mitted them  from  generation  to  generation  as  the  record  of  a  divine 
revelation,  as  far  as  any  writings  can  be,  cannot  consequently  permit  to 
their  own  members  the  freedom  of  judging  for  themselves. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  theologians,  the  impartial  historian  is  not 
justified  in  considering  the  historical  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament  as  but 
mere  human  productions.  I  have  in  another  place  intimated  that,  from 
what  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  itself,  parts  at  least  of  that  book  were 
written  before  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  Josephus  tells  us  expressly,  that 
the  most  ancient  records  of  the  Chaldeans — ^a  nation  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  existed  long  before  the  time  of  Moses — agreed  in  many  instances 
with  the  narration  of  Moses.  Thus,  if  we  were  to  admit  the  historical 
*part  of  Genesis  to  be  so  far  divine,  we  must  admit  that  divine  agency 
influenced  not  only  those  who  composed  the  records  of  the  Hebrews  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  but  also  those  who  wrote  some  parts  of  the  Chaldean 
records ;  else  we  should  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Chaldeans  could 
themselves  accomplish  what  the  Hebrews  had  been  enabled  to  effect 
only  through  the  direct  agency  of  the  Deity. 

We  are  told  that  good  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  Books  of  Moses, 
that  they  were  deposited,   after    his    death,  in    the    tabernacle ;    that 


pond  to  the  Greok  ^fc0i|irir,  which  often  ocean  both  in  the  aeptaagint  Tenion  of  th« 
Hebrew  writings,  uid  the  Greek  yeivion  of  the  New  Teitament,  and  which  properly 
signifies  covenant  or  league.  Thus,  instead  of  calling  those  sacred  writings  the  Old  and  New 
0oTenant8~>in  allnsion  to  what  had  taken  place  between  God  and  man — they  were  called 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  word  Bible— a  book — ^is  derived  from  the  Greek  i9i/7Xof, 
which  signifies  the  soft  bark  of  a  tree,  on  which  the  ancients  wrote.  The  Old  and  New 
Testaments  are  collectively  called  the  Bible,  in  order  to  denote  the  excellence  of  these 
^writings. 

*  From  the  Greek  word  i(«vc.»y—«anoi»— signifying  properly  a  measure,  a  mle  or  stand- 
-trd ;  thence  canon  is  used  to  denote  the  rule  or  standard  of  primitive  Ohristianity. 

t  Apoerypkal'^enyed  from  the  Greek  'Av^ttpwfot — concealed — is  an  epithet  generally 
applied  to  certain  books  not  admitted  into  the  eanon  of  the  Old  Testament;  being  either 
considered  sporioas,  or  not  acknowledged  as  of  divine  origin.  Besides  the  apocryphal  book* 
of  the 'Old  Testament,  there  are  also  anmeroos  books  deemed  spurious,  but  composed  ia 
the  early  4mjb  of  OhristMnity,  bearing  different  names,  to  which  the  term  apocryphal  is 
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the  Other  sacred  writmga  of  the  Hebrews,  as  they  w«re  written,  were 
socoessively  deposited  in  the  same  place ;  and  that  after  the  building  of 
the  temple,  they  were  removed,  on  the  command  of  Solomon,  to  that 
edifice.  But  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
originals  probably  perished,  though  numerous  copies  appear  to  have  been 
preserved,  as  may  be  inferred  from  allusions  in  the  writings  subsequent 
to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  from  the  following  relation.  It  has 
generally  been  admitted  that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  settled 
soon  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  ancient  worship.  This  work  was  accomplished,  according  to  the 
Jews,  by  Ezra — with  the  assistance  of  the  great  synagogue — ^who^  as 
they  say,  collected  and  compared  as  many  copies  as  could  be  found.  Is 
this  not  an  acknowledgment,  that  there  existed  copies  at  variance  with 
each  other?  else  what  necessity  was  there  to  compare  so  many  copies,  if 
there  had  been  no  disagreement  between  them  ?  Thus  we  find  already, 
at  that  remote  time,  errors  had  crept  into  the  ancient  records  of  the 
Hebrews.  Had  Ezra  been  inspired,  then,  he  surely  would  have  been  able 
to  detect  the  errors  without  the  work  of  comparing  the  several  copies. 
Thus  the  collection  of  this  canon  is  evidently  a  mere  human  work,  without 
the  aid  of  any  immediate  influence  of  God  ;  and,  consequently,  liable  to 
errors.  Still  from  this  collation  an  edition,  correct  as  possible,  might  have 
been  prepared — ^to  which  afterwards  the  writings  of  Ezra,  Malachi,  and 
Nehemiah  were  added,  by  Simon  the  Just 

When  Judas  Maccabeus  had  repaired  the  temple,  that  had  again 
he&k  destroyed  by  Antiochos  Epiphanes — ^he  is  said  to  have  placed  in  it  a 
correct  copy  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  but  whether  it  was  the 
edition  prepared  by  Ezra,  is  not  known.  Thus  it  is  left  in  doubt  whether 
the  collated  edition  of  Ezra  was  preserved,  or  one  corrupted  with  more 
errors  may  have  taken  its  place.  However  this  may  be,  the  copy  which 
Judas  Maccabeeus  preserved  in  the  temple  has  not  reached  us.  The  text 
we  use  is  acknowledged  "  to  be  the  result  of  varied  and  laborious  com- 
parisons made  and  collated  by  learned  divines  of  many  nations  and 
ages,  from  the  most  perfect  editions  attainable  at  the  several  periods  of 
their  respective  examinations  of  the  Masorete  Hebrew,*  the  Greek  or 
Septuagint,t  the  Samaritan,  and  other  versions."     Still  ''the  union  in 


*  A  coUectioii  of  remarks,  critical,  grammatical,  and  ezegetical,  on  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  the  Jewish  Rabbis  or  doctors  of  the  third  and  succeeding  centariea 
kfter  the  birth  of  Ohrist.  This  collection,  made  in  the  sixth  centory,  is  called  hmmtv^- 
wfaieh  signifies  tradition,  becanse  its  contents  were  long  transmitted  orally.  Additions  to  it 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  It  is  very  important  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, on  account  of  its  indications  of  varioos  readings  and  valnable  explanations  of  difficult 


t  Tlie  Septnagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  according  to  the  ytcny  of  AristeiUt 
whom  JoMpbos  follows,  was  made  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  near  Bgypt»  by  seyenty-two 
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council  of  the  highest  Christian  prelates,  since  the  days  of  Constantino, 
has  been  at  intervals  required,  to  place  the  seal  of  confirmatory  authenticity 
upon  the  originals,  of  which  we  possess  only  copies  or  translcUionsP^ 
That  these  last  are  not  free  from  interpolations,  misconstructions,  or  doubts, 
originating  in  ambiguities,  or  differences  in  the  different  copies  from  which 
they  are  translated,  or  from  mistakes  and  different  opinions  of  translators 
and  commentators,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied.  It  has  therefore  not  unjustly 
been  said,  that  "  sacred  classics  are  no  more  exempt  from  various  readings 
than  profane."  We  see,  from  what  Josephus  himself  confesses,  how  sacred 
the  ancient  writings  of  his  nation  were  considered  by  him ;  still,  in*  his 
historical  works,  we  meet  with  many  statements  much  at  variance  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  that  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  also  in  many 
instances  differing  from  the  Septuagint,  which  evidently  indicates  that  he 
must  have  made  use  of  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  containing  these 

learned  Jews,  by  command  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphna.  This  is  probably  tnie ;  but  not  so 
the  statement,  that,  though  the  translators  were  separated  from  each  other,  yet,  through 
the  operation  of  divine  inspiration,  their  versions  were,  word  for  woid,  the  same.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  this  version  was  caused  to  be  made  by  some  Alexandrine  Jewa, 
who,  having  lost  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  wished  to  have  it  for  the  use  of  their 
synagogues. 

*  The  most  esteemed  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  those  of  the  -Spanish 
Jews.  The  most  ancient  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  centuries  old.  The  famous 
manuscript  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the  possession  of  the  Samaritans  of  Sichem,  is 
said  to  be  only  five  hundred  years  old ;  but  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library  is  supposed 
to  be  seven  hundred  yeaH  old ;  and  one  in  the  Vatican  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  973 
A.  0*  The  German  Orientalists,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  Gesenius,  in  recent  times, 
have  done  much  towards  correcting  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Syriac  version — called  the 
PetehUo — was  made  early  in  the  second  century.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  fidelity.  The 
Gothic  version  was  made  from  the  Septuagint,  by  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century ;  and  the 
Coptic  version,  also  from  the  Septuagint,  in  the  sixth  century.  The  most  important  Latin 
version  is  the  Vulgate.  There  are  also  several  called  Polyglots— from  iroXv;,  many,  and  the 
Attic  word  yXon-ra,  for  yX(k)ffira,  language— in  which  three  or  more  translations  are  given,  with 
or  without  the  original.  The  first  great  work  of  this  kind  is  the  Complutentian  Polyglot, 
prepared  by  several  learned  Spaniards,  under  the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Ximenes.  Great 
care  was  taken  in  procuring  early  manuscripts  of  the  text  and  of  the  translations.  It 
contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  a  literal 
Latin  translation,  a  Chaldean  paraphrase  or  explanation,  which  also  is  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  translation.  This  work  was  splendidly  printed  in  1514-17,  in  six  volumes.  Another 
famous  polyglot  is  that  of  Antwerp,  called  the  Royal  Bible,  because  Philip  II.  of  Spain  bore 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  publication.  It  was  principally  conducted  by  the  learned  Spaniard, 
Benedict  Arias  Montanus,  who  was  assisted  by  other  distinguished  scholars.  It  was 
published  in  Antwerp— and  besides  the  Hebrew  text,  contains  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint, 
with  a  literal  Latin  translation,  several  Chaldean  paraphrases — Targwnt;  also  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  Syriac 
version,  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  letters  ;  also  with  a  Latin  translation.  The  Paris  Polyglot 
is  still  more  celebrated.  It  was  executed  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Gui  Michael  de 
Jay,  who,  though  a  lawyer,  expended  his  whole  fortune  on  the  project.  It  was  published 
1645,  in  ten  folio  volumes,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot, 
a  Syriac  and  Arabic  translation,  and  also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  vrith  a  translation ;  and 
likewise  an  Arabic  translation  of  the  New  Testament. 
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discrepaDcies,  or  that  falsificationfl  have  taken  plaee  in  bis  works,  which,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  these  variations,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose.  Besides, 
the  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  differ  also  in  many  of  their  statements. 
The  former  was  long  held  infallible,  but  of  late  the  tide  of  orthodoxy,  as 
the  Edinburgh  Review  remarks,  has  turned,  and  continues  to  set  strongly, 
in  favor  of  the  Septuagint.  From  this,  and  from  all  the  evidences  which 
1  have  now  brought  forth,  and  many  more  which,  if  I  had  thought  neces- 
sary, could  be  deduced,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment has  been  subjected  to  such  casualties  as  could  not  but  produce  errors, 
even  if  the  authors  of  the  several  books  had  always  been  actuated  by  the 
most  sincere  love  of  truth.  But  if  such  were  the  disposition  of  these 
writers,  we  cannot  be  assured  that  they  always  possessed  correct  informa- 
tion of  all  the  events  related  by  them.  Many  will  doubtless  say  :  Truly 
they  could  not  always,  from  their  own  investigations,  arrive  at  the  truth, 
hut  the  omniscient  Deity  spoke  through  them.  But  the  unprejudiced 
historian  can  only  reply:  This  is  an  article  of  faith,  not  a  historical 
fact ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  historical  truth.  Besides, 
even  granted  that  the  Hebrew  historians  were  inspired,  it  is  evidently 
manifest,  by  the  differences  which  afterwards  have  been  found  in  the 
various  copies  of  their  writings,  that  God  has  permitted  them  afterwards 
to  be  subjected  to  the  same  casualties  as  all  other  human  productions. 
But  it  has  very  judiciously  been  observed  by  many  zealous  Christians — 
and  among  them  by  Mr.  Hinds — ^a  writer  whose  good  sense  and  piety  are 
borne  witness  to  in  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  ^lilman's  History 
of  the  Jews — ^tliat  inspiration,  or  divine  influence,  "  may  safely  be  limited 
to  doctrinal  points,  exclusive  of  those*  which  are  purely  historical." 
"  This  view,"  adds  Mr.  Milman,  "  if  correct,"  and  no  doubt  it  is,  "  would 
obviate  many  difficulties." 

From  what  I  have  now  deduced,  and  from  what  in  the  course  of  this 
work  will  further  be  brought  forth  in  support  of  this  view,  I  hesitate  not  to 
declare  that  there  is  no  reason  or  evidence  to  justify  us  in  attributing  to 
the  ancient  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews  any  divine  authority ;  still  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  aggregate  they  evince  on  the  part  of  the 
several  authors  a  strong  love  of  truth,  though  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
narrations  that  bear  in  themselves  the  best  evidences  of  fiction  or  exagger- 
ation. Yet  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  poetical  style  so  frequently  used 
in  the  Hebrew  writings,  allows  of  great  license  which  would  not  be  per- 
mitted in  mere  prosaic  compositions. 

The  general  opinion  has  been  that  Moses  was  informed  by  divine 
agency  of  what  passed  during  the  earliest  period  of  roan's  existence ;  but 
a  passage,  cited  by  Milman  in  his  preface,  from  a  work*  of  the  late  bishop 
of  London,  contains  the  more  judicious  suggestion,  that  we  are  permitted 


*  I>iMertfttioii  on  the  knowledge  oft  promiied  Redeemer,  page  9. 
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**  to  believe — ^what  we  cannot  deny  to  be  probable — ^that  Moses  may  have 
possessed  many  sources  of  information  from  which  he  would  be  ^labled  to 
derive  the  most  material  circumstances  of  the  eaiiy  history  of  mankind, 
without  being  indebted  for  his  knowledge  of  them  to  the  immediate  ins[Hr- 
ation  of  God;"  and  Milman  in  his  pre&ce  adds:  "that  although  the 
sacred  records  of  the  Jews  have  been  wonderfully,  he  cannot  suppose  that 
they  have  been  miraculously  preserved,"  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  those 
slight,  accidental  corruptions,  or  interpolations,  which  writings  so  far,  the 
oldest  in  the  world,*  could  not  well  have  escaped.  I  have  cited  these 
opinions,  of  two  such  eminent  divines  and  learned  theologians,  in  order  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who  have  more  regard  for  authority  than 
for  reason. 

As  connected  with  the  subject  of  divine  influence  or  inspiration,  I  think 
it  is  the  most  proper  place  here  to  speak  of  Moses  as  a  lawgiver.  The 
superstition  nursed  and  promulgated  by  the  Hebrew  priesthood,  that  the 
laws  of  Moses  were  immediately  communicated  to  him  by  God,  has  taken 
hold  of  many  Christian  minds.  I  do  not  speak  here  of  the  unlettered 
multitude,  and  of  ignorant  priests,  but  of  persons  who  have  no  incon* 
siderable  pretensions  to  be  numbered  among  the  learned.  But  no  evidence 
has  ever  been  adduced  to  substantiato  this  opinion,  which,  bred  by  decep- 
tion, is  supported  solely  by  credulity. 

In  the  pre&ce  above  alluded  to,  Milman  says,  that  on  this  subject 
he  coincides  with  the  view  taken  by  Bishop  Warburton,t  with  which  I 
also  entirely  agree.  But  a  far  higher  authority  has  been  adduced  by 
Milman  to  justifying  us  considering  Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews, 
by  citing  the  following  passage  from  the  New  Testament:  ^^  Did  not 
Moses  give  you  the  law  ?"t  '^  Moses  gave  you  circimicision,^^h  "  Now 
Moses  in  the  law  commanded  u«."ll  "Moses,  because  of  the  hardnees  of 
your  hearts,  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  vnves.^ 

Consequently,  I  feel  myself  authorized  to  treat  th*^  laws  of  Moses,  and 
the  ancient  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews,  as  mere  human  productions ; 
and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  day  will  come,  when  the  Christian  com- 
munity will  no  longer  permit  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Jewish 
superstitions,  and  when  it  will  be  generally  acknowledged  that  the  course 
I  am  now  pursuing  is  worthy  of  an  impartial,  unprejudiced  historian,  and 
true  friend  of  Christianity. 

Besides  the  historical  records  of  the  Hebrews  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 


*  The  Egyptian  papyri  and  inscriptions  are  many  centuries  older,  and  the  Hindoo  reooids 
still  more  ancient 

t  This  learned  man  was  created  Bishop  of  Oloncester  1759,  and  is  celebrated  as  tfa» 
anthor  of  a  work  called  the  Divine  Legislation. 

X  John  Yii.  19.  i  Ibid  23.  I  John  yiii.  5.  Y  Matt  xiz.  8 
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meat,  FlavioB  Jooephus,*  a  fiunoas  Jewish  historian,  has  furnished  us 
with  a  valuable  history  of  his  nation,  and  as  in  many  instancee  he  differs 
from  the  version  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  the  judicious  historian  is  at  liberty  to  choose  that  statement  which 
seems  most  in  accordance  with  truth. 


LETTER   II. 

HISTORY  OF  ABRAHAM,    ISAAC,   AND  JACOB. 

The  Hebrews  have  been  called  the  ''  chosen  people  of  God,'*  and  most 
emphatically  they  were  chosen  by  God,  as  many  other  people  and  individ- 
uals have  been,  as  instruments  to  execute  some  great  purpose.  In  this  sense, 
this  term  of  a  "  chosen  people"  might  very  appropriately  be  applied  to  the 
Hebrews ;  but  superstition  and  ignorance  have  interpreted  this  appellation 
to  denote  that  the  Hebrews  were  the  particular  favorites  of  the  common 


*  FlaTioB  Joiephiii  was  born  »boat  thirtj-MTen  yean  after  the  birth  of  Ohrbt,  at  Jem- 
■alem,  and  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  prieathbod,  and  to  the  first  of  the  twentj-foar 
conrsea  or  classes  into  which  the  priests  were  divided.  He  tells  as  himself,  in  his  anto-bio- 
grapby,  that  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  it  came  into  his  mind  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
several  sects  that  were  among  the  Jews.  These  sects  were  three :  the  Pharisees,  the  Sad- 
dnceea,  and  the  Bssenes.  He  says  that  he  resolved  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  these 
different  sects,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  best  with  which  to  associate  himself.  Ho 
adds,  that  he  contented  himself  with  hard  fare,  and  though  having  to  undergo  great  diffi- 
cnltiea,  be  went  through  them  all.  But  not  satisfied  with  these  trials,  when  informed  that 
a  person  named  Bomw— an  ascetic— lived  in  the  desert,  and  used  no  other  clothing  thaa 
what  grew  upon  trees,  and  no  other  food  than  what  grew  spontaneously,  and  bathed  himself 
in  cold  water  frequently,  both  by  night  and  day,  in  order  to  preserve  his  chastity ;  he  imi- 
tated bim  in  these  things,  and  lived  with  him  some  time.  At  last  Joeephus  decided  for 
the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  who  he  says  were  akin  to  the  Grecian  stoics.  He  afterwards 
visited  Rome,  and  through  the  mediation  of  Poppea  induced  Nero  to  grant  to  him  the  release 
of  some  Jewish  priests  whom  the  Procurator  of  Judea  had  sent  prisoners  to  Rome.  Later  he 
became  a  governor  of  Galilee,  and,  as  commander  of  the  Jewish  forces,  defended  with  pru- 
dence and  courage  the  town  of  lotapha,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The 
town  fell,  however,  by  treachery,  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  and  Josephus  vtras  dis- 
covered in  a  cave  where  he  had  concealed  himself.  He  was  given  up  to  the  Roman  general, 
but  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  only  to  be  pardoned  but  also  to  acquire  the  favor  of  Vespa- 
sian. After  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  he  accompanied  Titus  to  Rome,  and  occupied  himself 
afterwards  with  the  composition  of  his  historical  works,  most  of  which  hare  come  down  to 
OS,  and  testify  to  his  extensive  knowledge,  though  they  are  not  firee  from  partiality,  and 
loaie  other  blemishes. 
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Father  of  all  mankiad.  History,  however,  proves  raoet  eoQclunvely  the 
erroDCOUsnese  of  this  popular  notion,  as  it  teaches  that  many  other  nations 
have  enjoyed  even  a  greater  measure  of  the  blessings  of  heaven  than  what 
fdl  to  the  lot  of  the  Hebrews.  Neither  does  their  history  warrant  us  to 
infer  that  this  people  evinced  such  superior  virtues  as  to  entitle  them  to 
their  assumed  preference  of  divine  favor ;  as  indeed  it  would  be  blasphemy 
to  impute  to  God  a  partiality  for  them  without  the  existence  of  peculiar 
circumstances  that  would  reconcile  such  a  favor  with  His  impartial  and 
perfect  justice.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  vain  boast  of  the  Hebrews  can 
have  acquired  almost  the  authority  of  an  article  of  faith  among  Christians, 
who  have  before  them  the  most  ample  evidence  of  the  wicked  and  blood- 
thirsty revengefulness  of  the  Hebrew  race.  It  is  also  wonderful  to  observe 
with  what  credulity  Christians  have  joined  in  the  praises  bestowed  by  the 
Hebrews  on  their  prominent  men,  in  the  face  of  the  very  vices  which  the 
historical  records  of  the  Hebrews  themselves  impute  to  these  same  men. 
Surely  the  Hebrew  nation  has  had  among  them  many  men  not  only  en- 
dowed with  great  qualities,  but  who  have  also  evinced  superior  virtues ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  names  have  been,  by  the  partiality  of  an  interested 
priesthood,  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  sanctity,  which  has  led  many  Chris- 
tians to  regard  them  with  superstitious  reverence.  Yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
historian  to  look  only  at  the  true  merits  of  these  people,  and  examine  with 
perfect  impartiality  their  claims  to  divine  preference. 

It  has  been  properly  observed  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  '^  is  first 
the  history  of  a  man,  then  of  one  family,  and  then  of  a  nation."* 

In  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"t  supposed  by  many  identical  with  the  large  and 
fertile  plain  of  OsrcBne,  in  Northern  Mesopotamia,  dwelt  a  wealthy  pas- 
toral family  said  to  have  been  descended,  in  the  line  of  Heber,  from  Shem, 
the  son  of  Noah.  The  head  of  this  family  was  Terah,  who,  in  the  book 
of  Joshua,t  is  alluded  to  as  an  idolator.  This  man  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom  was  called  Abram,}  who  was  borne  by  Terah's  second  wife,  full 
sixty  years  later  than  his  eldest  brother.!    Haran,  one  of  the  sons  of  Terah, 


*  Bee  Palestine,  the  Bible  History  of  the  Holy  Land.    By  John  Kitto,  London,  1841,  p.  2Z, 

t  Ur,  the  birth-place  of  Abraham,  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  town ;  bat  later  orient- 
alists, who  bare  iovestigated  this^  subject,  are  rather  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a  name  of  ft 
district ;  still  it  appean  more  probable  that  this  name  denotes  both  a  town  and  a  district. 
The  Moslems  firmly  believe  that  the  town  called  by  the  Syrians  Urhoi,  and  by  the  Arabians 
Or&h,  or  Urfah,  is  the  Ur  above  alluded  to ;  and  the  Jews  and  the  Ohristians  living  theira 
ooincide  in  this  opinion. 

t  Joshoa  zziv.  2. 

(  Abram  is  compounded  of  two  Hebrew  words,  AA  and  J2m»,  which  signify  High  Father ; 
and  Abraham  is  commonly  derived  from  three,  Ab  Rab  Hamon,-^ihe  father  of  a  groat 
■inltitade,— -but  this  last  is  a  forced  interpretation. 

I  When  we  compare  the  26th  and  32d  verses  of  xi  chapter  with  the  4th  verse  of  the  zii 
ehapter  ol  Genesis,  we  find  that  Terah  was  two  hundred  and  five  years  old  when  he  died, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  the  age  of  his  son  Abram  was  seventy-five  years;  whence  it  fol- 
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praoiatiurely  in  hk  native  land,  leaving  cne  am,  by  Uie  name  of  Lot, 
and  two  daughtersy  called  Milcah  and  bcah.  According  probably  to  the 
prevailing  custom  of  those  times,  Nahor,  one  of  Haran's  brothera,  married 
Hilcab,  and  Abram  married  Iscah,  as  related  by  Josepbos,*  who  gives  to 
Iscah  the  name  of  Saria.t 

Abram — the  '^  one-man," — ^with  whom  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  com* 
mences,  is  principally  known  to  us  by  what  is  told  of  him  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  by  Josephus ;  but  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Arabians  have 
some  other  traditional  records  preserved  of  him,  on  which,  however,  there 
can  scarcely  be  placed  any  relianca  Yet  it  will  be  interesting  if  I 
state  some  of  the  particulars  mentioned  in  these  traditions,  of  which  most 


lows  that  biB  father  was  one  handred  and  thh^  yean  old  at  his  birth.  Hence  we  eonclode 
that  Abram  was  not  bom  till  sixty  years  after  his  eldest  brother,  who  was  bom  when 
Xarah  was  sereaty  years  old.  The  length  of  the  interval  makes  it  probable  that  Abram  waa 
die  yomagest  of  the  btothem 

*  Ant.  L  i.  chap  6. 

t  Bnt  we  tee,  that  Abram  in  the  12th  Terse  of  the  zx  chapter  of  Genesii,  says  of  Sarai, 
"  ahe  is  my  sister,  she  is  the  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the  daughter  of  my  mother;** 
sad  conseqnently  Savsi  is  generslly  considered  to  hare  been  the  half-sister  of  Abram. 
Notwithstanding  these  words  of  Abram.  Josephns  however  calls  her  his  aieoe»  and  this  has 
been  considered  as  to  have  been  the  tmth  by  aome  modem  writers  for  the  following  reasons : 
The  text  which  bears  on  Abram's  marriage  with  Sarai  is  worded  thus :  **  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives ;  the  name  of  Abram's  wife  was  Sarai,  and  the  name  of  Nahor's  wife  Milcah, 
the  danghter  of  Haian,  the  &ther  of  Milcah,  and  the  &ther  of  Iscah."— Oen.  xi.  20.  Now 
Aere  is  an  evident  obscority  in  this,  arising  from  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  Iscah ;  hot 
we  find  that  the  Jews  clear  up  this  obscurity  by  taking  it  for  granted  that  •*  Iscah/'  in  the 
text,  is  but  another  name  for  Sarai,  and  that,  conformably  to  this  opinion,  Josephus  takes  no 
notioo  of  the  name  of  Iscah,  but  simply  informs  us  that  Sarai  and  Milcah  were  the  daughters 
of  Harao,  and  became  the  wives  of  their  uncles,  Nahor  and  Abram.  Again  it  cannot  be 
deaiad  that  the  text,  which  has  been  cited,  improves  in  clearness  if  we  substitute  the  name 
of  8ami  for  Iscah,  on  the  supposition  that  the  two  names  belong  to  the  same  person,  or 
rather  that  Iscah  was  the  name  originally  borne  by  her  who  was  afterwards  cal)ed  Sarai ; 
which  latter  name  she  probably  received  after  her  marriage,  for  it  means  "  my  mistress,''  or 
*'  my  lady  ;'*  and  it  has  Justly  been  observed  that  a  name  of  this  sort,  in  an  age  when  names 
ware  actually  significant,  appears  more  likely  to  have  been  borne  by  a  married  woman  than 
by  a  girl.  The  Jews  say  that  the  name  of  Iscah  was  changed  to  Sarai  on  account  of  her 
beauty  and  housewifery.  It  has  also  been  remarked  that  Nahor  marrying  one  of  his  brother 
Haran's  daughters,  suggests  the  probability,  strengthened  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  marriages  are  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  Abram  married  the  other;  and  that  if  this 
coi^jectare  be  not  right,  it  is  difficult  to  see  for  what  reason  it  should  be  so  caieivlly  noted 
that  Haran,  the  father  of  Milcah,  was  also  the  father  of  Iscah,  and  if  Iscah  be  not  the  same 
as  Sarai,  Iscah — which  name  never  again  occurs— is  the  only  member  of  this  £iinily  with 
whose  matrimonial  connexions  we  are  not  acquainted ;  and  again,  if  Sarai  be  not  the  same 
as  Isoah,  the  silence  here  observed  as  to  her  descent,  when  that  of  the  two  other  women  is 
given,  would  seem  a  most  singular  omission,  as  it  could  not  be  but  of  great  interest,  or  at 
least  of  great  satisfaction,  to  the  Hebrews  to  be  acquainted  with  their  maternal  as  well  aa 
paternal  descent.  These  reasons  have  been  deemed  so  satisfactory  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
diat  die  Tat^gimi  of  some  Jewish  writers,  of  the  first  reputation,  allege  that  by  Iscah  Sarai 
is  here  to  be  anderstood,  and  that  consequently  Abram*s  wife  was  by  birth  the  danghter  of 
his  half-brother  Haran. 
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of  those  that  refer  to  the  early  life  of  Abram,  bear  upon  the  religion  of  bb 
femily.  All  that  we  know  from  the  Old  Testament  on  this  subject  is,  thai 
Terah  served  other  gods  beyond  the  Euphrates.  There  are  writers  of 
great  authority  who  think  we  may  justly  infer  that  Abram  and  the  other 
members  of  Terah's  femily  were  brought  up  in  the  same  idolatrous  wor- 
ship; while,  without  good  reasons,  others  all^e  that  Abram  from  his 
infency  stood  alone  the  sole  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  among  an  idola- 
trous people,  and  in  a  femily  of  idolators;  and  therefore  became  the 
especial  object  of  divine  fevor.  But,  say  the  former,  it  is  far  more  probable 
that  feeling  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  religion  he  had  been  taught,  and 
with  the  practises  it  commanded,  and  being  endowed  with  an  inquiring 
mind,  he  sought  earnestly  after  the  true  God.  The  most  probable  explana- 
tion is,  that  his  fether  first  communicated  to  him  his  own  tenets,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  and  that  Abram  afterwards  attained  to  a  more 
rational  notion  of  the  Deity.  However  this  may  be,  the  Jewish  traditiooa 
relate  that  Abram,  when  God  had  enlightened  his  mind,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bum  and  destroy  all  the  idols  in  his  father's  house ;  and  it  is 
further  said  that  Haran  attempted  to  snatch  the  idols  of  his  father  from 
the  fire,  but  was  himself  caught  by  the  flames,  and  perished  with  his  gods. 
Thus  they  account  for  the  premature  death  of  Terah's  oldest  son,  which 
is  mentioned  only  in  Genesis  without  any  further  explanation. 

These  traditions  farther  tell  us,  that  for  this  act  Abram  was  accused 
before  Nirorod,  and  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by  fire ;  but  that  God 
miraculously  withdrew  him  from  the  flames.  These  stories  are,  however, 
told  with  some  variations  ;  but  are  to  this  day  articles  of  feith  among  the 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  even  the  Christians  of  the  East  As  the  word 
Ur  in  the  Hebrew  means  firey  it  is  alleged  that  this  last  mentioned 
incident  in  the  history  of  Abram,  is  indicated  in  the  passage  of  Genesis,* 
which  informs  us  that  God  brought  forth  Abram  from  Ur — the  fire — of  the 
Chaldeed. 

Jomephus  could  not  but  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  current  tradi- 
tionary legends  concerning  Abram ;  but  though  belonging  to  the  sect  of 
the  Pharisees,  which  cherished  'Hhe  tradition  of  the  elders"  with  much 
zeal,  he  makes  but  little  use  of  them ;  and  in  relating  the  history  of 
Abram,  omits  the  particulars  which  I  have  now  given  from  these  Jewish 
traditions.  He  tells  us,  that  Abram  was  of  a  most  sagacious  and  superior 
intellect  and  possessed  eloquence  in  a  high  degree ;  that  he  began  to 
entertain  a  higher  notion  of  virtue  than  others ;  and  that  he  resolved  to 
persuade  all  men  of  a  new  faith  concerning  God ;  '^  for  he  was  the  first," 
adds  Josephus,  "that  ventured  publicly  to  confess  that  there  was  but 
(me  God,  the  Creator  of  the  universe;  and  that  if  the  othert — godf 


*  Ohap;  zv.  7. 

t  The  heaTenly  bodiai  that  were  wonhipped  as  diTudtiet. 
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oontribated  anything  to  the  happiness  of  meHj  they  did  so,  not  by  their 
own  power,  but  by  that  of  the  Supreme  God."  Joeephus  further  says, 
that  Abram's  opinion  was  derived  from  the  irregular  phenomena  that 
were  visible  in  nature,  and  which  seemed  to  him  a  conclusive  reason,  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  had  no  power  of  themselves,  but  were  subject  to  a 
superior  force,  by  which  their  movements  were  regulated.  The  same 
writer,  in  the  continuation,  informs  us,  that  the  Chaldeans  would  not 
listen  to  this  doctrine,  but  raised  a  tumult  against  Abram,  who  thought  fit 
to  leave  the  country;  and  at  the  command  and  by  the  assistance  of 
God,  went  and  settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  he  built  an  altar  and 
performed  a  sacrifice  to  God.* 

In  this  account  there  is  nothing  conflicting  with  the  narration  in 
Genesis  of  Abram's  immigration  into  Canaan ;  the  cause  only  of  his 
departure  is  more  satisfactorily  explained.  But  whether  true  or  not,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  in  this  account  that  seems  not  very  probable,  and  which 
tends  not  only  to  manifest  the  superior  reason  with  which  God  had 
endowed  Abram,  but  also  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  wisdom  displayed 
by  Him  in  leading  men  to  execute  His  plans. 

Joeephus  also  advances  the  opinion  that  Berosus,  without  the  mention 
of  Abram's  name,  alludes  to  him  in  these  words :  ^'  In  the  tenth  generation 
after  the  flood,  there  was  among  the  Chaldeans  a  man  righteous,  great 
and  skilful  in  the  celestial  science."!  He  also  says  that  Hecateust  left  a 
book  concerning  Abram,  and  that  Nicolaus,  of  Damascus,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  history,  says :  '^  Abram  reigned  in  Damascus,  being  a  foreigner, 
who  came  with  an  army  out  of  the  land  above  Babylon,}  called  the  land 
of  the  Chaldeans ;  but  afler  a  long  time  he  removed  from  that  country 
also  with  his  people,  and  went  into  the  land  then  called  Canaan."  Jose- 
pbus  appears  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the 
assertion,  that  Abram  had  been  in  possession  of  Damascus,  because,  afler 
having  cited  the  words  of  the  Syrian  historian,  he  says  the  name  of  Abram 
was  still  in  his  time  famous  in  the  country  of  Damascus,  and  that  he  was 
shown  a  village  named  from  him,  "  The  habitation  of  Abram."! 

Though  in  all  the  Rabbinical  and  Oriental  accounts  of  Abram^  we 


*  Joseph.  Antiq.  book  i.  ohap.  7.  t  That  is,  in  astronomy. 

t  From  Miletos.    Herodotus  gathered  rnnch  information  from  the  works  of  Hecatent. 

§  Mesopotamia,  evidently.  I  Joseph.  Antiq.  b.  i.  chap.  7. 

IT  The  Arabian  traditions  of  Abram's  life,  although  replete  with  preposterous  incidents^, 
and  of  no  aathentic  authority  at  all,  are,  however,  so  curious,  and  also  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  notions  which  the  Arabians  entertain  of  his  early  life,  that  I  cannot  forbear  to  gire- 
here  the  substance  of  these  traditions,  which  have  been  collected  in  a  book  called  Maallem,. 
and  are  undoubtedly  very  ancient.  Here  we  are  told  that  Nimrod,  who  then  reigned  in 
Babel,  was  one  night  astonished  to  see  a  star  rise  above  the  horizon,  whose  light  exceeded 
that  of  the  sun.  He  consulted  his  diviners  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  strange  appearance,, 
and  they  onaoimonaly  assured  him  that  it  prognosticated  the  approaching  birth  of  a  mighty 
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AbnhHB  find  Nimrod  frequently  mentioned  as  a  contemporary  of  Ab- 
ttl^sstf  ^^™7  y^  Josephus  does  not  favor  such  a  view,  which  must  be 
yu§  B.  c.  erroneous,  as  Nimrod  evidently  appears  to  have  died  a  long  time 


prince.  Terrified  at  thiB,  Nimrod,  who  was  of  a  crael  and  despotic  temper,  gave  such 
orders  as  he  thought  calculated  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  this  event.  But  Adnah, 
the  wife  of  Azar,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  Nimrod,  conceived,  and  when  her  time  drew 
■ear  to  be  delivered,  she  hastened  to  a  secret  cave,  and  there  gave  birth  to  a  son.  After  a 
while  she  left  him  in  the  cavern,  the  entrance  to  which  she  well  secured,  and,  returning  to 
her  husband,  informed  him  that  her  child  had  died  on  its  birth.  Adnah,  however,  often 
returned  to  the  cave  to  visit  her  concealed  boy,  and  to  give  him  the  breast.  On  all  these 
occasions  she  found  him  sucking  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  discovered  that  those  of  one 
hand  furnished  him  with  honey,  and  those  of  the  other  with  milk.  The  mother  was  at  first 
much  astonished  at  this ;  but  her  astonishment  yielded  to  joy,  on  finding  that  it  had  pleased 
Providence  thus  manifestly  to  make  her  infant  the  especial  object  of  care.  She  was  also 
greatly  surprised,  and  highly  gratified  too,  when  she  perceived  that  her  child  grew  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  five  moons  he  had  every  appearance  of  a  boy  five  years  old,  and 
tfiat  his  mind  was  more  premature  still.  As  this  precluded  all  apprehension  of  his  coming 
vnder  the  operation  of  the  decrees  Nimrod  had  aimed  at  him — whose  approaching  birth  the 
star  had  so  lately  indicated— Adnah  no  longer  hesitated  to  acquaint  her  husband  with  all  these 
circumstances,  and  Azar  saw  that  he  might  safely  avow  such  a  child  to  be  his  son.  He 
consequently  hastened  to  the  cavern,  and  caressed  his  child  with  much  affection  and  tender- 
ness. On  his  return,  he  declared  to  the  mother  his  intention  to  remove  him  to  the  city,  with 
liie  view  of  ultimately  introducing  him  to  Nimrod,  and  placing  him  at  court.  It  waa 
towards  evening  when  Adnah  went  to  the  cave  to  conduct  her  son  to  the  city  of  Babel ;  and 
on  her  return  with  him,  they  passed  herds  of  oxen,  camels,  horses,  and  flocks  of  sheep. 
The  child,  to  whom — having  been  from  his  birth  confined  to  the  cave— all  things  which 
he  saw  were  new  and  strange,  asked  his  mother  the  name  of  whatever  attracted  his  atten- 
tion ;  and,  in  reply,  Adnah  fully  instructed  him  in  the  names,  qualities,  and  habits  of  the 
creatures  which  they  passed.  At  last  he  inquired  who  it  was  that  had  produced  so  many 
different  beings ;  and  was  told  by  his  mother,  that  there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  which 
had  not  its  creator  and  lord,  on  whom  it  depended.  **  If  this  be  the  case,"  said  the  child, 
"who  placed  me  in  this  world,  and  on  whom  do  I  depend?"  "  On  me,'*  replied  Adnah, 
without  hesitation.  ''Then  who  is  your  lord?"  continued  the  child;  and  its  mother 
answered, ''  Azar,  your  father,  is  my  lord."  The  child,  however,  did  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this ;  but  proceeded  to  ask,  "  And  who  is  my  father  Azar's  lord  T"  and  being  told  that  it  was 
Nimrod,  he  still  wished  to  know  who  was  the  lord  of  Nimrod ;  but  his  mother  finding  it 
difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer,  said,  **  You  ought  not,  my  son,  to  search  into  these  things 
too  closely,  for  they  are  dangerous  to  you."  This  child  was  Abram ;  and  while  continuing 
their  way  across  the  plain  to  the  city,  he  indulged  in  those  inquiries  which  his  mother  had 
desired  to  repress.  He  looked  up  to  the  sky  and  beheld  the  stars,  and  the  brightest  of 
them  all  was  Venus,  whom  many  in  that  country  chiefly  adored.  "  Surely,"  he  said  to 
himself,  **  this  must  be  the  god,  the  lord  of  the  world ;"  but,  after  a  while  the  beautiful  orb 
set  and  disappeared,  and,  after  some  farther  reflection,  Abram  said,  "  This  cannot  be  the 
master  of  the  universe;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  he  should  be  subject  to  such  a  change." 
His  attention  was  next  attracted  by  the  moon,  which  soon  afterwards  rose  in  the  full ;  he 
then  exclaimed  with  ecstasy,  "  Behold  now  the  divine  creator,  the  god  appears !"  But  aa 
time  passed,  he  saw  this  luminary  also  sink  to  the  horizon  and  disappear ;  when,  with  still 
greater  disappointment,  he  made  the  same  remark  as  before.  The  remainder  of  the  night 
was  passed  by  him  in  deep  meditation,  and  in  the  morning  he  arrived  before  the  gate  of 
Babel,  and  beheld  multitudes  of  people  prostrate  in  adoration  before  the  rising  sun,  **  Wond- 
rous orb,"  he  thought,  "thou  indeed  mightest  easily  be  taken  for  the  creator  and  lord 
of  all  nature,  to  which  it  bringeth  light  and  strength ;  but  I  doubt  not  that  thou  also  wilt 
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before  the  time  of  Abram,  who,  I  am  satisfied  was  born  more  than  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ* 

There  can,  I  think,  be  very  little  doubt,  as  Josephus  intimates,  that 
Abram  had  in  his  native  country  brought  enmity  and  persecution  upon 
himself  by  the  open  acknowledgment  of  opinions  contrary  to  the  super- 
stitious worship  which  there  prevailed.  To  the  same  efiect — it  has  been 
justly  observed  by  a  recent  writert — is  the  old  account  preserved  in  the 
apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  where  Holofemes  is  represented  as  requiring 
information  from  aU  the  neighboring  princes  concerning  the  Jewish  people. 
On  this  subject  the  descendants  of  Lot  might  be  supposed  to  be  better 
informed  than  any  others ;  and  accordingly  Achior,  '^  the  captain  of  all 
the  children  of  Ammon,"  is  represented  as  coming  forward  and  furnishing 
the  required  intelligence  in  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  which,  brief  as  it  is,  contains  some  facts  not  related  in  Uie  Penta- 
teuch. First,  he  says,  *'  This  people  is  descended  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
they  sojourned  heretofore  in  Mesopotamia,  because  they  would  not  follow 
the  gods  of  their  fathers,  which  were  in  the  land  of  Chaldea.  For  they 
left  the  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  worshipped  the  God  of  heaven,  the 
God  whom  they  knew ;  so  they  cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods, 
and  they  fled  into  Mesopotamia,  and  sojourned  there  many  days."t  This 
statement  would  be  curious  and  interesting — if  we  could  rely  upon 
it — as  embodying  the  traditions  of  the  Ammonites  on  this  subject,  as 
Ammon,  their  ancestor,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Lot,  who  was 
Abram's  nephew,  and  the  companion  of  his  migration  from  Mesopotamia. 


faastem  to  thy  setting,  and  yanish  even  as  the  lesser  sturs.  How  then  canst  thoo  be  mj 
cnatoT,  my  lord,  my  god  f    Where  is  He  f " 

When  Azar  presented  his  son  to  Nimrod,  the  king  was  seated  upon  an  elevated  throne, 
aixmnd  which  were  ranged  a  great  nnmber  of  handsome  slayes  of  both  sexes.  Abram, 
from  his  natural  cariosity  and  inqnisitiyeness,  was  soon  induced  to  ask  of  his  father  who 
tfiat  personage,  so  much  elevated  above  the  others,  might  be,  and  was  answered  that  he  was 
the  lord  of  ail  those  persons  that  he  saw  aroand  him,  and  whom  they  all  acknowledged  to 
be  their  god.  Upon  this,  Abram  having  attentively  regarded  Nimrod,  who  was  of  a  stern 
and  disagreeable  conntenance,  said  to  Azar,  "  How  is  it  that  he,  whom  yon  call  yonr  god, 
has  made  his  creatures  more  lovely  than  himself,  seeing  that  the  creator  must  needs  be  of  a 
more  perfect  nature  than  his  creatures  7"  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  occasion— and 
indeed  it  was  early — that  Abram  took  to  point  out  to  his  father  the  absurdity  of  idolatry,  and 
to  preach  the  unity  of  God,  the  creator  of  aU  things  who  had  revealed  himself  unto  him.  The 
zeal,  however,  which  he  manifested  on  this  and  other  occasions,  excited  the  anger  of  his  father, 
and  in  the  end  drew  him  into  vehement  disputes  with  the  courtiers  of  Nimrod,  who  refused  to 
listen  to  the  truth  he  advocated.  At  last  the  rumor  of  these  disputes  reached  the  ears  of 
Nimrod  himself,  and  this  tyrant  threw  him  into  a  burning  furnace,  from  which,  nevertheless, 
the  traditions  relate,  he  came  forth,  without  having  suffered  the  least  injury  from  the  flames. 

These  fictions  have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  pleasing  and  instructive,  while  the  hyper- 
boles of  the  Talmud  are  mostly  ridiculous. 

*  The  opinion  has  for  centuries  been  prevalent  that  Abraham  was  bom  no  more  than  2000 
yean  B.  0.;  but  this  I  most  positively  reject. 

t  Kitto'a  Palestine,  page  26.  t  Judith  v.  2—8. 
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But  from  certain  expressions,  not  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the 
speaker,  it  is  evident  that  the  speech  is  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  narrator, 
and  is  actually  but  a  Jewish  tradition,  worthy  of  notice  as  the  oldest  on 
this  subject  that  exists  in  writing.  Its  information  is  not  at  variance 
with  that  given  in  the  Pentateuch,  while  it  coincides,  in  substance,  with 
the  later  statements  of  Josephus,  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  traditions  and 
tales  of  the  Jews  and  Arabians. 

Terah,  as  we  are  told  in  Genesis,*  accompanied  by  his  sont  Abram,  and 
Sarai,  his  daughter-in-law,  and  by  Lot,  the  son  of  Haran,  went  forth  from 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  when  arriving  at 
Haran,t  or  Charran,}  the  party  halted  until  after  the  death  of  Terah, 
which  took  place  there.  From  hence  Abram  and  Lot — whose  families 
appear  to  have  grown  into  a  petty  tribe  or  clan — ^moved  with  their  flocks 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  across  the  Euphrates,  and  arriving  at  length 
in  Canaan,  settled  first  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Moreh,  between  the  moun- 
tains of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  where  the  city  of  Sechem  was  either  before  or 
afterwards  founded. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  existing  manners  of  the  pastoral 
tribes  of  Asia,  can  easily  form  in  their  minds  a  picture  of  this  party  of 
emigrants.  Under  the  conduct  of  Abram,  and  the  more  immediate  direc- 
tion and  control  of  his  and  Lot's  principal  servants,  we  behold  in  the  dis- 
tance a  lengthened  dark  line  crossing  the  plain,  or  winding  among  the 
valleys,  or  creeping  down  the  narrow  pathway  on  the  mountain-side.  In 
thb  line  a  multitude  of  camels  we  discern  from  afar,  by  the  grotesque 
outline  formed  by  the  figures  of  these  animals,  with  their  long  necks  and 
their  tall  forms;  and  that  the  less  distinguishable  mass  which  appears 
in  motion  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  composed  of  flocks  of  sheep, 
and  perhaps  goats,  we  can  only  infer  from  the  fact  that  such  accompa- 
niments are  usual.  II    On  approaching  nearer  we  find  all  this  to  be  true, 


*  Genefliszi.  31. 

t  The  Arabian  traditions  say  that  Terah  was  the  grandfather,  and  Adar,  or  Azar,  the  &ther 
of  Abram.     Some  Ohristian  writers  are  inclined  to  coincide  in  this  opinion. 

X  Supposed  by  some  writers  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of  Meaopotamia. 

$  Haran  is  called  Oharran  in  Acts  vii.  2. 

I  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Arabian  Bedonins  haye  no  oxen ;  bnt  sheep  and  goats  an 
Teiy  common  among  them ;  still  there  are  families  that  have  only  camels.  But  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs  had  oxen ;  which  indicates  that,  though  nomades,  and  imbued  with  the  ideas  and 
practices  of  that  class  of  people,  they  were  not  desert  nomades,  but,  for  the  most  part,  lived 
in  the  open  parts  of  the  country  already  settled  and  partly  cultivated.  Neither  had  tbey^ 
any  occasion  to  cross  deserts,  except  the  comparatively  short  ond  between  Oanaan  ^^ 
Bgypt.  They  were  not  of  the  class  of  Bedouins  who  are  constantly  roving  into  or  from 
deserts,  or  between  places  separated  by  deserts.  Hence,  we  may  infer,  proceeded  their 
possession  of  oxen,  which  are  not  animals  suited  to  live  in,  or  to  cross,  such  deserts  as  those 
of  Arabia,  and  which,  therefore,  ftjrm  no  part  of  the  wealth  of  a  modem  Bedouin.  There 
must,  however,  have  been  something  more  than  this  to  cause  the  difierence ;  for  the  same  ia 
true  in  regard  to  the  sheep,  which  are,  however,  conducted  across  the  deserts,  by  taking 
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and  moreover  that  many  of  the  camels  are  laden  with  tents,  and  with  the 
few  utensils  and  necessary  implements  which  the  dwellers  in  tents  require ; 
and  if  the  natural  condition  of  the  traversed  country  be  such  as  to  render 
the  precaution  necessary,  some  of  the  animals  may  be  seen  laden  with 
provisions  and  skins  filled  with  water.  The  baggage-camels  follow  each 
other  with  steady  and  heavy  tread,  in  files ;  the  halter  of  those  that  follow 
being  tied  to  the  harness  of  those  preceding,  so  that  the  foremost  only 
needs  a  rider  to  direct  his  course ;  but,  nevertheless,  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  are  seen  mounted  on  the  burdens  some  of  them  bear.  These  are 
slaves,  retainers,  and  other  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
the  party,  and  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  ride  on  saddled  dromedaries, 
which  are  reserved  for  the  chiefr  of  the  party,  their  women,  children,  and 
relatives,  and  are  not,  unless  for  convenience,  strung  together  like  the 
drudging  animals  that  bear  the  heavier  burdens. 

For  the  youth  and  men  of  vigorous  age, — ^the  slaves  and  shepherds, — 
there  is  enough  of  active  employment  in  directing  the  orderly  progress  of 
the  flocks,  and  in  correcting  the  irr^ularities,  friskings  and  breaches 
which  occur.  *  In  this  service  they  are  assisted  by  a  stout  staff,  crooked  at 
one  end — ^the  origin  of  the  pastoral  and  episcopal  crook — which,  however, 
is  but  sparingly  used  by  those  most  accustomed  to  the  flocks  ;  their  fami- 
liar voices  being  in  general  quite  sufficient  to  control  and  guide  the  sheep. 
Of  their  voices  they  make  no  stinted  use,  but  exert  them  liberally,  in  the 
incessant  utterance  of  loud  cries  and  shouts,  reproaches  and  encourage- 
ments.    The  feeble  of  the  flock  are  very  tenderly  dealt  with ;  the  shep- 


adTBQtage  of  thofe  leaMiiu  of  the  year  when  even  the  desert  ceaaes  to  be  dettitote  of  water 
and  green  herbage.  The  patriareha,  in  trafficking  with  the  people  of  the  towns  and  villages 
near  wfaiefa  they  lived,  might  have  foand  in  the  possession  of  oxen  an  advantage  which  the 
Badoaina  of  the  desert  know  not  of.  But  as  even  those  Bedoains,  who  are  somewhat  simi- 
larly circumstanced  to  the  patriarchs,  do  not  keep  oxen,  there  mast  be  still  some  further 
renson  for  the  difference.  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  change  in  the  use  of  animal 
tbod.  The  patriarchs  ate  the  flesh  of  the  ox  and  the  calf:  and  the  same  was  very  commonly 
eaten  in  the  nation  sprang  from  them.  To  entertain  a  stranger,  or  to  make  a  feast,  "  a  calf 
tender  and  good,"  or  **  the  &tted  calf/'  was  slain;  whereas  now  a  sheep  or  goat,  a  lamb  or 
kid.  serves  the  same  purpose.  In  fact,  most  people  of  Western  Asia  rarely  eat  beef,  and 
among  several  tribes  a  calf  is  never  killed.  But  on  the  contrary,  the  nomades  of  Central 
Asia— the  great  Tartar  races— do  possess  oxen,  and  make  use  of  them.  This  is  not  the  only 
instaaoe  in  which  the  d^elopments  of  patriarchal  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  books  of  Genesis 
and  Job,  more  strongly  remind  us  of  nomade  life  among  the  Tartarian,  than  among  the 
Arabian  races.  The  general  analogy — the  practices  in  which  all  agree  are  so  considerable, 
and  die  proximity  of  language  and  place  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  go 
fardier  than  to  the  Arabian  Bedouins  in  search  of  illustration  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  usages 
or  faablta  of  life ;  but  when  this  does  become  necessary,  one  is  tolerably  certain  to  find 
the  additional  elucidations  in  the  customs  of  the  nomades  of  Oentral  Asia.  See  History  of 
Palestine,  by  T.  Kitto,  p.  48.  These  circumstances  deserve  the  more  attention,  as  strength- 
ening the  opinion  that  the  Chaldeans  were  a  northern  nomad  people,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
had  thence  inherited  some  of  the  usages  in  vogue  among  them. 
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herds  may  be  seen  bearing  in  their  arms  the  weaker  lambs  of  the  flock,  or 
those  lately  weaned.  The  men  engaged  in  their  services  are  on  foot, 
though  a  few  of  the  principal  may  be  on  camels,  or  probably  on  asses,  if 
there  be  any  of  those  animals  in  the  train. 

Thus,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  nomadic  tribes  move  from  place 
to  place,  we  have  been  enabled  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  migration  of 
Abram  and  Lo^  and  in  the  same,  or  in  a  simUar  manner,  we  may  believe 
that  not  only  this,  but  also  other  removals — mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  Hebrew  patriarchs — took  place. 

In  the  valley  of  Moreh,  Abram  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,*  that  is,  to 
the  Supreme  God.  The  name  of  Jehovah  was  not  known  either  to 
Abram,  or  to  Isaac,  or  to  Jacob,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  in 
Exodust — ^but  was  the  name  under  which  Moses  taught  the  Hebrews  to 
worship  the  Deity  in  unity. 

The  adoration  Abram  here  paid  to  the  Almighty,  is  the  first  act  of 


*  This  word  has  by  many  of  the  modem  translators  of  the  Old  Testament  been  rendered 
**  the  Lord/'  bot  withoat  assigning  either  any  reason  at  all,  or  an  unsatisfactory  one,  for 
it    They  may  have  done  so,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  who,  from  a  superstitioiis  feeling, 
dared  not  pronoance  the  word  Jekovaht  bat  instead  read  Adanai,  which,  being  in  the  plural, 
properly  signifies  my  lordsi  and  is  called  in  the  Hebrew  grammar,  plwrcUU  majutatit.    This 
practice  is  said  to  have  commenced  among  the  Jews  after  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  bat  I 
think  it  was  mach  more  ancient.    It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  Septaagint  version, 
Jehovah  is  translated  by  the  word  Kvpc9<— which  signifies  Lord.    The  Jewish  notioii  is 
explained  in  the  Talmud,  on  the  authority  of  Rabbi  Nathan  Ben  Isaac,  who  is  reported  to 
aay,  "  In  this  world  we  write  the  name  of  God  with  the  lettees,  nil^    Jehovah— and  read, 
vn^ — ^Adonai ;  but  in  the  world  to  come  we  shall  both  read  Jehovah  and  write  Jehovah." 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  this  word  is  lost,  as  is  conceded  by  the 
Jews,  who  regard  it  as  one  of  the  mysteries  to  be  revealed  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah, 
whom  they  expect     They  hold  to  the  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Name  doea  not 
exist  on  earth,  and  that  he  by  whom  the  secret  is  acquired,  has,  by  virtue  of  it,  the  powers 
of  the  world  at  his  command ;  and  they  seem  to  believe  that  he  who  calls  upon  God  rightly, 
by  this  his  trbe  name,  cannot  fail  to  be  heard.     They  also  account  for  the  miracles  Ohiist  ia 
related  to  have  performed,  by  saying  that  he  had  got  possession  of  the  ineffiible  name. 
Some  imagine  that  this  was  the  same  nrpwnt  which  the  Pythagoreans  knew,  and  by  whioh 
they  made  oath.    There  are  some  who  say  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  Jehovah  is  Yahooh, 
because  the  ancients,  particularly  the  Syrians  and  Phcsnicians,  were  acquainted  neither 
with  the  j  nor  the  v,  which  were  borrowed  from  the  Tartars;  bat  it  seems  to  me  very  likely 
that  this  objectioa  may  be  overruled  by  the  very  probability  that  the  word  Jehovah— havia^ 
originated  among  a  people  that  had  inherited  many  other  customs  from  the  nomade  people 
of  centra]  or  high  Asia— ought  to  be  pronounced  in  accordance  with  the  use  among  those  who 
had  formed  it    But  whether  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  Jehovah  or  Yahouh,  it  nevertheleaa 
signifies — He  loho  it,  «mm,  and  will  be,  or  the  eternal  principle  of  l^e.     It  most  forcibly  reminda 
us  of  the  inscription  on  the  temple  of  Isis,  '<  I  am  whatever  is,  was,  and  will  be,  €md  no 
mortal  hat  eoer  rtrited  my  veil,**    This  resemblance  may  perhaps  be  explained,  as  some  have 
observed,  by  the  passage  in  Acts  vii.  22,  "  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Bgyptians."    Whether  there  be  any  connection  between  this  celebrated  rcrp«ypafi^crtif  and 
the  exclamation  Yaw  of  the  Bgyptians  and  Greeks,  is,  I  think,  impossible  to  decide. 

t  Chap.  vi.  3. 
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rdigioufl  service  mentioDed  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  is  the 
first  recorded  in  Genesis,  after  the  worship  and  sacrifice  performed  by 
Noah,  when  he  came  forth  from  the  ark. 

Abram  soon  removed  from  the  plain  of  Moreh  southward  towards  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  the  valleys  of  the  hilly  country,  north  of  the  plain 
of  Jericho,  offer  fine  and  luxuriant  pasturage.  Here  he  pitched  his  tents, 
near  a  mountain,  on  the  east  of  a  place  to  which,  in  later  days,  Jacob 
gave  the  name  of  Bethel ;  and  there  he  also  built  an  altar  to  the  Supreme 
God,  and  worshipped  him.  But  he  seems  not  to  have  dwelt  there  long, 
but  continued  his  wandering  in  a  southward  direction.  Afterwards  a 
&mine  occurring  in  the  land  of  Canaan — probably  caused,  as  scarcity 
usually  is  caused  in  that  country,  by  one  or  more  seasons  of  excessive 
drought — ^Abram,  who  was  then  in  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  resolved 
to  go  to  Egypt,  which  was  not  far  distant ;  as  he  had  heard,  as  Josei^us 
says,  that  the  Egyptians  were  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  same  vmter 
also  relates,  that  Abram  went  to  listen  to  their  priests,  and  to  learn  what 
they  said  c<mcerning  the  gods ;  designing  either  to  follow  them  if  they 
had  better  views  than  himself,  or  otherwise  to  convert  them  to  his  own. 
We  may  be  assured  that  Josephus — ^who  entertained  such  deep  reverence 
for  the  sacred  writings  of  his  nation — would  not  have  added  this  infor- 
mation to  what  we  get  from  the  version  of  the  Old  Testament  that  has 
come  down  to  us,  had  he  not  had  authority  for  doing  so.  This  is  only 
one  of  the  innumerable  instances  where  the  writings  of  Josephus  proves 
that  the  version  which  he  followed  probably  difiered  greatly  from  that 
which  we  now  possess. 

Besides  proving  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  was  already  occupied  by  a 
civilized  and  agricultural  population,  the  visit  of  Abram  furnishes  us  with 
proof  that  the  king  of  Egypt  felt  himself  bound  to  observe  certain  moral 
rules,  and  that  probably  also  the  life  of  the  subjects  was  regulated  by  estab- 
lished notions  of  morality.  What  a  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed 
ere  a  barbarous  people  could  have  risen  to  such  ideas,  and  how  much  longer 
still  must  it  have  required  ere  these  ideas  became  so  prevalent,  that  even 
the  prince  felt  himself  bound  to  conform  to  them !  Hence  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding,  that  the  Egyptians  were  already  an  ancient  nation 
in  the  time  of  Abram — as  is  abundantly  proved  by  their  monuments. 

It  appears  from  what  I  am  about  to  relate,  that  Sarai  was  a  beautiftil 
woman — of  which  Abram  became  perhaps  the  more  conscious  as  they 
approached  Egypt,  when  the  fair  complexion  of  his  Mesopotamia  wife  was 
contrasted  with  the  dusky  hue  of  the  Eg3rptian  women.  Fearing  lest  the 
beauty  of  his  wife  should  lead  the  Egyptians  to  kill  him  for  the  sake  d 
obtaining  her,  he  had  recourse  to  a  species  of  deception — to  which  he 
persuaded  his  wife  to  be  an  accomplice — ^that  denotes  the  very  reverse  of 
the  proper  manly  spirit  of  a  husband  :  and  even  if  Sarai  was  his  sister, 
the  pretence  he  made  was  an  unworthy  equivocation ;  but  if  she  was  his 
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niece,  then  it  was  a  direct  ftdsehood.  "  Say,  I  pray  thee,"  said  he  to  Sarai, 
"  that  thou  art  my  sister :  that  good  may  be  done  to  me  for  thy  sake, 
and  that  my  soul  may  live  because  of  thee."* 

From  what  followed  we  are  made  aware  that  Sarai  submitted  to  this 
prudent  but  pusillanimous  advice. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  Abram  had  not  overrated  the  effect  his 
wife's  beauty  would  exert;  because  when  the  ESgyptians  saw  her  they 
pronounced  her  beautiful.  This  opinion  of  her  attractions  was  confirmed 
by  some  of  the  courtiers,  by  whom  she  was  afterwards  seen,  and  who 
appear  to  have  painted  the  charming  stranger  in  such  vivid  colors  before 
Pharaoh  himself,  as  to  have  awakened  his  desire  lo  possess  the  object  of 
80  much  admiration ;  for  we  are  told  that  in  consequence  of  the  eulogies 
bestowed  upon  her  she  was  taken  into  the  palace  of  the  king,  who,  for  her 
sake,  treated  Abram  well,  and  presented  to  him  valuable  gifts. 

The  result  was,  as  the  sagacious  Abram  had  foreseen,  quite  different 
from  what  it  might  have  been,  had  he  really  avowed  Sarai  to  have  been 
his  wife.  But  not  intending  to  veil  any  man's  acts,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  Abram  bought  safety  and  wealth  by  means,  which  the  general 
opinion  of  civilised  nations  deem  to  be  unworthy  the  honor  of  a  man. 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Joeephus  says,  Pharaoh  did  not 
enjoy  Sarai,  though  he  adduces  no  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion. 
Some  of  the  Christian  writers  who  have  undertaken  to  prove  what  Jose- 
phus  has  thus  asserted,  have  given  arguments  either  too  shallow  or  too 
ridiculous  to  deserve  serious  attention ;  and  I  have  met  with  none  who  has 
written  anything  convincing  on  this  subject.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to 
bring  forward  indubitable  proofs,  yet  I  will  recall  some  circumstances  which 
go  for  to  prove  what  I  am  vefy  much  inclined  to  believe.  The  Egyptian 
princes,  as  we  know,  were  closely  watched  by  the  priesthood ;  and  their 
private,  no  less  than  their  public  life,  was  subjected  to  regulations  fiamed 
by  the  priests,  and  for  which  they  claimed  divine  authority.  We  know  also 
that  these  regulations  forbade  the  kings  to  have  private  interviews  with 


*  Gen.  xii.  13.  These  words,  implying  cowardice  and  meannen,  aa  they  indispntably  do, 
have,  however,  in  regard  to  the  person  who  is  said  to  have  spoken  them,  been  fins- 
qaently  excased  by  priests  and  historians ;  and  even  Milman,  who  has  proved  himself  a 
liberal  writer  in  many  instances,  excalpates  Abram  in  the  following  words:  '<He"<*— 
Abram— says  Milman,  "  ran  the  risk,  not  only  of  losing  his  wife,  bat  of  being  murdered  for 
the  sake  of  so  valaable  a  prize,  (meaning  Sarai.)  He  therefore  took  precautions  to  make 
Sarai  assume  the  name  of  his  sister,  perhaps  hoping  that,  if  sought  in  legitimate  marriage, 
he  might  protract  the  espousals  till  the  fomine  should  permit  him  to  make  his  escape  from 
the  country."  Had  not  Abram  allowed  Sarai  to  be  conducted  to  Pharaoh,  and  had  he  not 
received  piesenU  for  her  sake,  Mr.  Milman's  defence  would  be  good,  whether  she  was  hia 
sister  or  not.  Blameable  as  a  ftdsehood  always  is,  there  would  then,  considering  the  frailty 
of  man,  have  been  some  reason  to  excuse  Abnm ;  but  his  very  words,  and  what  subsequently 
took  place,  invalidate  Mr.  Milman's  defence,  and  make  Abram  liable  to  severe  oensore. 
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their  wives  bat  at  apfKontad  times.  It  is  therefore  very  probable  that  they 
were  subjected  to  the  same  limitatimis  in  regard  to  their  concubines.  It  is 
moreover  probable  that  from  the  jealous  eye  with  which  the  Egyptian 
priests  watched  all  the  doings  of  the  inng,  that  he  would  never  have  been 
allowed  to  take  a  strange  woman,  either  for  a  wife  or  concubine,  until  the 
chief  priests  had  been  consulted  for  the  purpose,  as  they  would  most  likely 
pretend,  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  Abram  was  meanwhile  not  inactive,  but  that,  by  means  of  bribes 
and  persuasions,  he  attempted  to  influence  the  priests  to  counteract  the 
wishes  of  the  king.  This  seems  very  probable  from  the  account  given  by 
Josephos ;  because  when  the  pestilence  which  is  spoken  of  broke  out,  and 
the  king  consulted  the  priests,  they  are  said  to  have  told  him  that  Sarai 
was  the  wife  of  Abram — a  disclosure  they  could  not  have  made  had  they 
not  themselves  been  thus  previously  informed  by  some  one,  and  most 
likely  by  Abram  himself.  It  would  also  be  unjust  to  the  fair  Sarai,  were 
we  not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  she,  with  all  the  ingenuity  usually 
belonging  to  women,  made  every  objection  she  could  possibly  invent,  on 
purpose  to  avert,  or  at  least  delay,  the  frital  moment,  without  exposing  her 
husband  to  the  anger  of  the  mighty  monarch.  At  last,  as  the  Egyptian 
prince  seems  to  have  been  a  just  and  even  generous  man,  why  is  it  impos- 
sible that  Sarai,  in  her  despair,  may  have  frankly  told  him  of  her  relation 
to  Abram,  and  appealed  to  his  generosity  for  protection ;  and  that  the 
king,  moved  by  the  tears  of  beauty,  may  have  hesitated  to  commit  an  act, 
which  we  know  was  forbidden  by  the  Egyptian  laws  1  Sarai  may  have 
thus  been  safe,  when  the  pestilence  breaking  out,  the  priests  imposed  upon 
the  king  the  necessity  of  returning  her  without  stain  to  her  husband. 
But  though  a  pestilence  may  have  arisen,  as  is  the  case  almost  every  year 
in  Egypt,  what  an  imperfect,  nay,  unworthy  view  of  God's  justice  is  it,  to 
harbor  the  idea  that  this  scourge  befell  the  innocent  subjects  of  the  king 
to  avert  the  result  the  deception  which  Abram  had  through  fear  been  led 
to  practice? 

Josephus  tells  us,  when  Pharaoh  was  informed  of  the  truth,  that  he 
reproached  Abram  for  having  concealed  it ;  gave  to  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  permitted  him  to  associate  with  the  most  learned  of 
the  Egyptians;  and  adds,  that  Abram  so  distinguished  himself  in  his 
conversation  with  these  sages,  that  his  virtue  and  reputation  became 
widely  known.*  This  circumstance  is,  however,  not  mentioned  in  Genesis. 
It  is  there  only  stated  that  Pharaoh  desired  him  to  take  his  wife  and  leave 
the  country,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the  people  to  facilitate  his  departure. 

It  has  been  very  judiciously  observed,  that  the  impression  given  by  the 
account  of  Abram's  conduct  in  Egypt,  is  widely  different  from  that 


*  8m  Antiq.  book  i.  chap.  S* 
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received  in  reading  of  his  dealings  with  the  petty  sovereigns  and  states  of 
Canaan.  With  them  Abram  appears  as  with  his  equals,  as  will  be  se^i 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  kings  of  Siddim  and  ''  the  children  of  Heth," 
and  others.  In  all  these  instances  we  find  him  receiving  great  respect, 
and  giving  free  utterance  to  his  sentiments.  But  when  reproved  before 
Pharaoh,  Abram  answers  not  a  word ;  and  he  accepts,  without  the  least 
hesitation,  the  presents  of  this  prince ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
him  refusing  those  offered  by  the  king  of  Sodom,  assigning  for  it  this 
reason :  '^  I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shouldesi  say, 
'  I  have  made  Abram  rich.' "  Consequently,  the  idea  we  receive  firom 
Abram's  visit  to  Egypt  is,  that  Lower  Egypt  was  then  a  fiourishing  king- 
dom, ruled  by  a  powerful  and  magnificent  prince,  who  held  slaves  as  his 
property — as  slaves  are  enumerated  among  the  gifb  he  presented  to 
Abram.  This  account  thus  confirms  the  claims  of  the  Egyptians  to  a 
high  antiquity  as  a  civilized  and  powerful  nation. 

From  Egypt  Abram  returned  to  Canaan,  where  the  scarcity  which  had 
driven  him  thence  seems  to  have  ceased.  He  is  described  in  Genesis  as 
being  then  rich  in  ^ilver  and  gold,  thus  corroborating  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  who  states  that  he  received  of  Pharaoh  a  large  amount  of 
money.  He  retraced  his  steps  through  the  southern  part  of  Canaan,  and 
at  last  arrived  at  the  spot  north  of  the  plain  of  Jericho,  where  he  had 
before  pitched  his  tents,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  be  bad  previ- 
ously built  the  altar,  at  which  he  even  now  worshipped  the  Almighty. 

But  Abram  was  not  alone ;  he  was  accompanied  by  Lot ;  and  as  both 
were  rich  in  cattle,  and  the  pasture  proved  insufilcient,  disputes  arose 
between  their  herdsmen.  Abram  therefore  proposed  a  separation,  and 
left  it  to  Lot  to  choose  which  part  of  the  country  he  would  go  to,  declaring 
himself  willing  to  depart  in  an  opposite  direction.  Lot  did  as  was  pro- 
posed, and  departed  into  the  rich  valley  of  Siddim,  then  studded  with 
flourishing  towns ;  and  Abram  went  and  pitched  his  tents  in  the  southern 
plain  of  Harare,  near  the  place  where  afterwards  the  town  of  Hebron 
stood.*    Here  he  also  erected  an  altar  to  the  Almighty. 

The  fertile  district  which  Lot  chose  for  his  dwelling  place,  appears  to 
have  attracted  the  cupidity  of  his  neighbors  ;  for  we  are  toM  that  several 
princes — who,  as  Josephus  relates,  were  Assyrianst — ^headed,  as  it  appears, 
by  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam,  invaded  this  rich  valley,  and  compelled 
the  chieftains  of  the  several  cities  to  submit  to  a  tribute4    It  seems  also 


*  Here  stands  a  tereberith-tree,  which  is  held  in  high  honor  by  all  the  present  inhabitants, 
especially  the  Jews,  who  beliere  that  the  tent  of  Abram  was  shaded  by  its  boughs. 

t  Josephus  says  that  the  Assyrians  then  held  the  dominion  of  Asia— which  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom,  and  of  the  statements  of  Otesias.  See  Ant. 
book  i.  chap.  9. 

t  It  does  not  appear  certain,  from  the  accounts  giyen  in  Genesis,  whether  the  princes 
who  invaded  the  valley  of  Jordan  were  confederated,  or  whether  they  were  vassals  of 
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that  Ched<Mria<Rner,  either  as  an  nidependent  king,  or — ^what  is  more 
probable — as  viceroy  of  the  Assyrian  monarch,  ruled  over  the  conquests 
made  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates;  and  to  him  this  tribute  was  for 
twelve  years  paid.  But  in  the  thirteenth  year,  some  unrecorded  circum- 
stances induced  the  tributary  chieftains  to  withhold  the  tribute  ;  and  with 
this  act,  the  other  districts  of  Syria — which  very  likely  had  been  subjected 
— probably  concurred.  The  year  foUowing,  Ghedorlaomer,  and  the  kings 
that  were  with  him,  undertook  a  new  expedition  to  suppress  and  punish 
those  who  had  hoisted  the  standard  of  independence ;  but  as  they  did  not 
proceed  at  <mce  against  the  cities  of  the  vale  of  Siddim,  but  went  to  the 
countries  beyond  this  plain,  and  not  until  their  return  northward  moved 
against  the  tribes  that  inhabited  it,  we  may  be  justified  in  drawing  the 
conclusion}  that  other  neighboring  districts  had  also  been  subjugated  by 
the  Assyrians  in  their  former  expedition,  and  had  participated  in  the  revdt 
of  the  tributary  chieftains  above  alluded  to. 

Coming  from  the  north,  the  Assyrians  traversed  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,*  overthrowing  in  their  march  the  gigantic  races  by  which  this  coun- 
try seems  to  have  been  inhabitated.  Continuing  their  prc^ess  southward, 
along  the  eastern  borders  of  that  river,  the  invaders  conquered  the  Here- 
rites  that  dwelt  in  the  caverns  and  strongholds  of  Mount  Seir.  We  are  not 
told  where  they  crossed  Jordan,  but  w6  next  find  them  returning  northward, 
along  its  western  border,  reducing  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  outskirts  of 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,  on  the  south  of  Canaan — namely,  the  Amalekites, 
and  those  of  the  Amorites  that  dwelt  on  the  south-western  borders  of  the 
vale  of  Siddim.  Arriving  at  last  at  that  devoted  vale,  the  five  chi^tains 
that  ruled  there  went  forth  to  fight  them,  but  the  invaders  prevailed ;  and 
as  the  soil  was  of  a  bituminous  nature,  and  its  surface  consequently  broken 
into  deep  pits  and  fissures,  many  of  the  conquered  were  destroyed  by 
falling  into  the  mvines  during  their  precipitate  flight.  Those  who  escaped 
are  said  to  have  taken  refiige  among  the  neighboring  mountains.  The 
conquerors  then  proceeded  to  ravage  the  cities  of  the  plain.  In  this  they 
appear  to  have  met  with  no  opposition.  After  having  taken  possession  of 
all  the  moveable  property  and*  provisions,  they  continued  thek  homeward 
march,  carrying  with  them  as  captives  the  women,  children,  and  other 
peqple  they  found  in  the  towns.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  exercised 
any  wanton  cruelty  towards  their  prisoners,  or  to  have  burnt  the  towns, 


Ohedorlaomer ;  bnt  from  Joaephus  it  seensB  aa  if  the  prince8--of  whom  Ghedorlaomer  might 
haye  been  the  foremost— were  only  Aasyrian  generals,  because  he  expressly  states  ^t 
every  part  of  the  Assyrian  army  bad  its  own  commander,  but  without  applying  to  those 
commander*— whose  names  as  given  by  him  are  the  same  as  given  in  Oenesia— the  epithet 
of  kings. 

*  The  River  Jordan  at  this  time  is  sapposed  by  some  to  have  flowed  on  in  a  widened 
stream,  beyond  the  vale  of  Siddim,  to  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 
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bnt  to  have  shown  themselves  far  more  humane  than  some  of  the  later 
cmiquerors  of  this  country.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Lot,  who  dwelt  in 
Sodom,  and  had  thus,  as  it  appears,  relinquished  the  custom  of  dwelling  in 
tents  which  is  the  peculiar  character  of  nomades,  and  had  taken  the  first 
step  in  the  usages  of  a  settled  life,  by  dwelling  in  a  fixed  abode,  and 
sending  forth  his  servants  to  the  pastures  with  his  flocks  and  herds. 

News  of  the  calamity  that  had  befallen  Lot  was  brought  by  a  fugitive 
to  Abram,  who  was  then  still  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Mamre.  He 
appears  to  have  instantly  formed  his  resolution,  and  to  have  displayed  all 
the  decision  and  promptitude  that  generally  attend  the  movements  of  a 
nomade  chief  Arming  his  trained  servants — that  is,  all  those  of  his 
dan  or  tribe  who  were  used  to  bear  arms — three  hundred  and  eighteen  in 
number,  and  probably  also  the  slaves  he  had  bought  himself^  and  thoee 
he  had  received  in  Eg]rpt,  and  joined  by  three  Amoritish  chie6,  Aner, 
Eshcol,  and  Mamre,*  with  their  clans,  he  hastened  to  attack  by  night  the 
victorious  Assyrians,  while  some  were  asleep,  and  some  drunk,  as  it 
appears  from  Josephus.t  Consequently,  struck  with  panic,  and  over- 
powered by  wine,  the  Assyrians  seem  not  to  have  made  any  attempt  at 
resistance,  but  to  have  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  Pursued  as 
they  were  for  a  long  distance,  it  is  probable  that  many  were  slain  in  addi- 
tion to  those  killed  on  the  spot.  The  prisoners — among  whom  was  Lot — 
and  the  gathered  spoils  were  retaken. 

Many  writers  have  pronounced  the  account  of  this  victory  as  one  of  the 
most  improbable  related  in  the  Hebrew  writings  ;  still,  when  all  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  due  consideration,  I  do  not  view  this  feat  as  at  all 
incredible.  There  are  innumerable  examples  in  history,  of  large  bodies 
of  men,  which,  thrown  into  a  panic  by  a  sudden  attack,  and  especially  in 
the  night  time,  have  suffered  defeat,  and  been  driven  to  fljlght  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  determined  assailants.  Such  events  have 
frequently  happened  on  the  eve  or  during  the  night  after  a  successful 
battle,  when  the  victors  have  carelessly  permitted  themselves  to  indulge  in 
excesses  in  celebration  of  their  triumph.  There  is  besides,  as  has  been 
properly  obseiTed,  nothing  in  the  account  that  gives  us  reason  to  suppose 
the  Assyrians  were  very  numerous — as  the  exploits  which  were  performed 
by  them,  might  well  have  been  accomplished  by  a  small  army  making  a 
sudden  incursion,  when  the  inhabitants  were  unprepared  to  resist.  And 
though  five  kings  or  chieftains  are  mentioned  as  commanding  the  inva- 
ders— ^when  we  consider  the  time  in  which  it  occurred — this  forms  no 
evidence  that  the  host  they  commanded  was  composed  of  a  very  large 


*  Gen.  m.  Perhaps  the  Yallej  of  Manure  received  iu  name  from  this  Mamie ;  bat  it 
aeemt  to  me  more  probable  that  it  ought  to  be  read  the  men  of  Aner,  Bahcol,  and  Mamre ; 
thos  these  names  indicating  cities  instead  of  chieftains. 

t  Antiq.  book  i.  chap.  10. 
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nnmbw  of  men.  However  this  may  be,  the  bold  and  heroic  achievement 
of  Abram,  ensured  him  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  native 
chiefr ;  and  the  great  reelect  with  which  he  afterwards  appears  to  have 
been  treated  by  them,  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion. 

The  king  of  Sodom,  who  had  escaped  with  a  portion  of  his  followers, 
came  down  from  the  mountains — to  which  he  had  fled — and  hastened  to 
meet  and  salute  the  conqueror  of  the  invaders.  He  met  Abram  in  the 
valley  of  Shoveh — otherwise  called  the  King's  Dale — which  is  supposed 
by  many  writers  to  be  the  same  place  afterwards  known  as  the  valley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  the  east  of  Jerusalem.  Abram  was  there  also  met  by 
the  king  of  Salem,*  Melchisedek,t  who  united  in  his  own  person,  like 
most  of  the  chiefe  of  early  oriental  tribes,  the  double  office  of  chief  and 
high  priest.  Melchisedek  ia  said  to  have  been  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God,  in  whose  name  he  also  blessed  Abram — ^who  had  delivered  the 
country  from  foreign  invaders — and  refreshed  his  followers  with  bread  and 
wine.  Abram,  out  of  gratitude  for  these  refreshments,  gave  Melchisedek 
the  tenth  part  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  as  is  related  by  Jo6ephus.t 

It  is  to  this  day  a  law  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Arabian  deserts, 
that  if  one  tribe  defeats  another  which  has  plundered  a  third,  the  victo- 
rious party  is  bound  to  liberate  the  conquered  tribe,  but  is  entitled  to  retain 
all  the  booty  it  may  find,  whether  it  may  have  originally  belonged  to,  or 
been  been  plundered  by  the  defeated  party.  Conformably  with  such  a 
practice,  the  king  of  Sodom  proposed  to  Abram  to  retain  all  the  property, 
but  to  restore  all  the  persons  he  had  recaptured.  To  this  proposal  Abram 
gave  the  following  answer :  "  I  have  lifi;ed  up  my  hand" — that  is,  I  have 
8Wom — '^  unto  the  Almighty,  the  Most  High  God,  the  Possessor  of  heaven 
and  earth,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread,  even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and 
that  I  will  not  take  anything  that  is  thine,  lest  thou  shauldest  say,  I  have 
made  Abram  rich  f^  requesting,  however,  for  his  allies,  Aner,  Eshcol  and 
Mamre,  the  liberty  of  retaining  that  share  of  the  spoils  which  custom 
allotted  to  them,  and  which  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  induced, 
by  his  example,  to  decline.  The  conduct  of  Abram  was  generous,  and 
could  not  but  make  him,  though  a  stranger,  dear  to  the  natives. 

*  Some  have  fappoaed  Salem  to  haye  been  the  origin  of  Jenualem. 

t  JoiephoB  says  that  this  name  signifies  ''  the  Just  King."    Antiq.  book  i.  ch.  10. 

X  Antiq.  book  i.  ch.  10.— In  the  20th  Terse  of  xivih  chap.  Genesis,  we  read,  "  he  gave  him 
tithes  of  all/'  which  words  seem  to  indicate  the  same  as  what  Josephas  has  said  on  this 
•abject.  Mr.  Milman  appears,  howeyer,  to  interpret  the  words  of  Grenesis  in  another  sense, 
as  he  says :  "  On  his  part,  Abram,  according  to  general  costom,  consecrated  a  tenth  part  of 
the  spoil  to  their  common  Deity  "— 4b  both  Abram  and  Melchisedek  worshipped  the  Bfoet 
High  God ;  bnt  should  not  'flie  accounts  giyen  by  Josepfaus  be  correct,  I  would,  with 
regard  to  the  preceding  words  in  the  same  yerse  of  Genesis,  rather  be  inclined  to  think, 
that  after  haying  thanked  the  Deity  with  words,  Melciiisedek  offered  to  Him  the  tenth  part 
of  the  refreshments  he  had  brought  with  him. 
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We  are  uM  that  after  this  event  had  happened,  the  Almighty  held  a 
discourse  with  Abram  in  a  msiortf  exhorting  him  not  to  fear — as  if  the 
patriarch  had  ^itertained  some  anxiety,  that  the  Assyrians  would  return 
and  take  revenge  upon  him — and  promising  to  be  his  defence,  and  to 
reward  him.  Remarkably  enough,  Abram  is  represented  as  showing 
evident  displeasure  with  his  lot,  and  asking,  "  What  advantage  will  it  be 
to  me  to  have  such  rewards,  when  I  have  none  to  enjoy  them  after  me  ?"* 
for  he  was  still  childless. 

The  Almighty,  however,  is  said  not  to  have  been  offended,  but  to  have 
promised  him  an  heir  of  his  own  flesh,  and  to  have  commanded  him  to 
count  the  stars  of  the  firmament,  for  even  thus  numerous  would  he  make 
his  descendants.  Now  Abram's  faith  was  strengthened,  and  he  again 
believed.  The  Ahnighty  then  proceeded  to  remind  him,  that  he  had  been 
brought  from  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  inherit  the  land  in  which  he 
dwelt.  Again  the  distrust  of  Abram  is  evident,  because  he  asks,  <<  Whereby 
shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit  ?"t 

The  Deity  is  said  to  have  returned  no  further  answer,  but  to  have  com- 
manded Abram  to  offer  certain  animals  in  sacrifice— which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  We  are  also  told,  that  Abram  watched  the  carcasses  until 
evening,  to  protect  them  from  the  birds  of  prey.  ''  But  when  the  sun  was 
gone  down,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram,  and  lo !  horror  and  darkness 
fell  upon  him."t  During  this  sleep  the  destinies  of  his  descendants  were 
told  to  him,  namely,  their  servitude  for  a  period  of  four  hundred  years — 
their  deliverance,  and  their  possession  of  the  whole  land  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  to  the  Euphrates. 

What  is  thus  related  to  have  happened  to  Abram,  first  in  a  vision  and  then 
in  sleep,  is  evidently  no  historical  fact,  and  consequently  not  within  the 
sphere  of  the  historian's  investigation ;  still  it  might  not  improperly  be  con- 


*  Joseph.  Ant  book  i.  ch.  10. — ^Thete  records  imply  the  rwy  meaning  of  those  in  Geneno^ 
chap.  xv.  verses  3  and  4 :  "  And  Abram  said.  Almighty  God,  what  wilt  thou  give  me,  seeing 
I  go  childless,  and  the  steward  of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus  7  And  behold 
thou  hast  given  no  seed  to  me ;  and  therefore,  one  bom  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.*'  This, 
while  it  hints  at  the  existence  of  a  custom  of  adoption,  still  very  common  in  the  Bast,  is 
remarkable  also  for  omitting  to  notice  any  claims  which  Lot  might  be  supposed  to  have  had 
in  preference  to  Eliezer,  and  perhaps  intimates  that  the  estrangement  between  the  unole 
and  tho  nephew  was  greater  than  appears,  or  that  some  usage  or  custom,  unknown  to  as, 
operated  to  oppose  the  succession  of  Lot,  when  the  separation  of  his  cUm  from  that  of 
Abram  had  taken  place.    See  Kitto's  History  of  Palestine,  p.  49. 

t  Josephus  mentions,  however,  not  this  distrust  of  Abram.  He  says,  when  the  Patriarch 
had  heard  the  promise  of  God  in  regard  to  the  multitude  of  his  descendants, ''  he  offered  a 
SKrifice  to  Jehovah,  as  he  commanded  him.  The  manner  of  the  sacrifice  was  this :  He 
took  an  heifer  of  three  years  of  age,  and  a  she-goat  of  three  years  of  age,  and  a  ram  in  like 
manner  of  three  years  of  age,  and  a  turtle-dove  and  a  pigeon,  and  as  he  was  enjoined,  he 
divided  the  three  former,  bat  the  birds  he  did  not  divide."    Ant.  book  L  ch.  10. 

%  Gen.  chap.  xv.  9. 
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sidered  as  a  proof  of  the  care  which  was  taken  to  impress  upon  the  minds 
of  the  Israelites  the  convictioo,  that  Abram  had  already  received  the  promise 
that  they  should  come  into  the  possession  of  Canaan,  which,  while  roving 
about  the  desert,  they  seemed  not  much  inclined  to  accept. 

Still  as  no  heir  had  come  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  patriarch  and  his 
wife ;  Sarai,  despairing  of  issue,  had  recourse  to  a  custom  still  in  vogue  in 
the  East,  and  particularly  in  China.  The  chief  or  lawful  wife  substitutes 
another  woman  in  her  place,  and  the  children  born  of  the  substitute  are 
considered  as  legitimate,  and  are  thus  treated  in  every  respect.  In  this 
manner  Hagar,  an  Egyptian  woman  by  birth,  bore  to  Abram  a  son,  who  was 
named  Ishmael.*  But  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  Hagar  proud  of  the  pros- 
pect of  becoming  the  mother  of  the  heir  of  the  wealthy  emir,  is  related  to 
have  conducted  herself  with  haughtiness  towards  Sarai,  through  whose 
recommendation  and  friendship  she  had  been  introduced  to  the  favor  of 
the  father  of  her  expected  child. 

Sarai,  stung  to  the  quick  by  such  insolence,  complained  of  it  to  Abram 
with  bitterness,  insinuating,  that  without  some  encouragement  from  him, 
Hagar  would  not  have  dared  to  treat  her  so.  Abram  appears  to  have 
found  justice  on  her  side,  or  else  the  loye  he  entertained  for  her  was  of  a 
nobler  nature  than  that  he  felt  for  Hagar,  because  he  gave  Sarai  power 
to  do  as  she  pleased  with  her  servant-maid — ^the  expected  mother  of  his 
heir.  Sarai,  on  her  part,  appears  not  to  have  been  restrained  by  that 
moderation  which  adorns  every  one,  and  particularly  a  woman,  but  rather 
to  have  given  full  vent  to  her  anger  ;  for  we  are  told  that  Hagar  fled  from 
her  face  and  braved  the  horrors  of  the  desert,  rather  than  she  would  submit 
to  the  severity  of  her  irritated  mistress.  It  appears  from  the  direction  in 
which  she  fled,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  return  to  Egypt — having  not 
considered  the  impossibility  of  a  woman,  alone  and  on  foot,  of  passing  the 
desert  which  separates  the  land  of  Canaan  from  that  whither  she  intended 
to  flee ;  but  she  would  soon  have  been  made  aware  of  her  desperate 
undertaking,  had  she  not,  when  yet  upon  the  borders  of  the  desert,  been 
induced  to  follow  a  more  prudent  course,  and  return  and  humble  herself 
before  her  mistress.    We  are  told  that  a  divine  angelt  appeared  to  her 


*  This  name  u  compounded  of  the  wordBJiAmagh  and  El — the  Lord  hath  or  will  heart 
t  Aogel — ^from  the  Greek  a/yeXor— flignifying  a  messenger.  Those  who  do  not  betiefv 
that  the  angel  here  spoken  of  was  a  tpirii — which  for  the  moment  had  assumed  a  haman 
form— -interpret  the  angel,  as  being  the  thoughts  of  mature  reflection^  that  filled  the  mind  of 
Hagar  at  the  aspect  of  the  dreariness  of  the  desert.  Others  again  say,  that  with  dunne  angtt 
ii  meant  some  traveler  that  met  Hagar,  and  made  her  acquainted  with  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  execute  her  rash  resolution ;  and  that  tbs  traveler  is  called  a  divine  angel  in 
consequence  of  being  the  instrument  of  Providence  to  save  Hi^ar.  Those  who  harbor  thia 
opinion  say  also  that  it  was  natural  that  the  traveler  would  point  out  to  Hagar  the  brilliaat 
prospects  her  child  would  be  born  to,  as  heir  of  so  powerful  and  rich  a  man  as  Abram. 
The  figuratiTe  language  of  the  Hebrews  aUows  undoubtedly  both  of  these  interpretationa. 
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and  gave  her  this  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  predicted  that  she  diould 
give  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  she  was  commanded  to  give  the  name  of 
Ishmael,  in  remembrance  of  the  care  of  Grod  in  her  affliction.  At  last 
the  angel  assured  her  that  her  son  should  be  the  parent  of  a  race  that 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  very  numerous;  and  that  he  should 
be  wild  and  fierce,  and  live  in  continual  strife  with  his  neighbors,  but  sUU 
defend  his  independence  in  spite  of  his  many  enemies.*  After  her  return 
to  Mamre,  Hagar  in  due  season  bore  a  son,  to  whom  Abram,  as  before 
mentioned,  gave  the  name  of  IshmaeL 

It  would  appear  as  if  for  a  period  of  thirteen  years  after  the  birth  of 
Ishmael,  that  Sarai  also  as  well  as  Abram,  viewed  him  as  the  fiiture 
heir  of  the  patriarch.  But  on  the  following  year,  when  Abram  was 
on  the  verge  of  a  hundred  years,t  and  Sarai  was  wanting  but  ten 
years  of  the  same  age,  a  new  revelation  from  the  Deity,  as  is  related,! 
announced  the  surprising  intelligence  that  Sarai  herself  was  to  bear  a 
son,  who  was  to  be  called  Isaac.  Abram,  disbelieving  the  words  of  the 
Divinity,  laughed  and  uttered  to  himself  words  that  manifested  his  doubts ; 
and,  as  it  appears,  evincing  more  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  son 
already  living,  than  desire  for  the  birth  of  another  heir — exclaimed  with 
parental  affection,  '^O  may  Ishmael  be  permitted  to  live !"  Abram  is  also 
commanded  to  assume  the  name  of  Abraham,}  as  the  ancestor  of  a  great 
and  numerous  people  who  were  to  descend  from  Sarai — whom  he  was 
now  required  to  call  Sarah — and  to  receive  Canaan  /or  cat  everlasting 


In  another  place  I  will  show  in  what  mode  the  idea  of  angels  originafed-— here  I  will  only 
explain  how  this  idea  was  farther  developed.  Under  the  name  of  angels  are  mostly  nnder> 
stood  good  spirits,  and  particularly  sach  as  are  supposed  to  have  stood  in  some  connexion 
with  men.  In  the  Jewish  theology  they  are  divided  into  different  classes  and  ranks,  which 
have  been  surely  more  aeeurate  ikon  could  have  been  expected  from  a  mortal^  described  by  the 
anthor  of  the  Heavenly  Hierarchy — ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  He  divides 
them  into  three  classes,  each  containing  as  many  subdivisions.  According  to  the  migority 
who  have  written  on  this  subject,  they  were  created  long  before  the  visible  world ;  acoord- 
ing  to  others,  at  the  same  time.  Their  office  is  said  to  be  to  serve  the  Deity,  and  to  execute 
his  commands.  They  have  also  been  supposed  to  be  spirits  with  ethereal  bodies.  This 
conception  of  them  was  established  as  a  doctrine  of  the  church,  by  the  Council  of  Nice,  in 
787  i  bat  the  decision  of  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215  makes  them  to  be  immaterial  beings. 
What  a  proof  of  the  presumption  of  priests ! 

*  Thus,  I  think,  we  may  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  words — <'  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
presence  of  all  his  brethren." 

t  There  has  been  nmch  disquisition  among  the  learned,  as  to  what  length  of  time  is 
meant  by  the  years  mentioned  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings,  without  leading  to  any 
resnlt.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  seems  to  me  very  evident,  and  that  is,  the 
years  mentioned  in  these  writings  cannot  be  considered  as  conveying  the  idea  of  equal 
periods  of  time.  The  reason  of  this,  it  is  very  easy  to  assign,  as  we  know  that  to  measure 
time  by  the  solar  year,  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  known  in  the  most  remote  times. 
Thus  the  term  year,  when  applied  to  the  time  of  Noah,  or  even  to  that  of  Abram,  does,  in 
all  probability,  not  signify  the  time  of  a  solar  year. 

X  Genesis,  chap.  zvii.  $  The  &ther  of  a  multitode. 
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possession.  The  promise  is  also  given,  that  Jehovah  would  be  the  God  of 
his  descendants,  as  he  was  the  God  of  the  patriarch  himself;  and  He  is  also 
said  to  have  ordained,  as  a  lasting  token  of  this  covenant,  not  only  that 
Abraham  and  his  son  Ishmael,  but  also  that  all  the  males  of  his  household 
shoald  -be  circumcised,  and  the  rite  to  be  observed  as  a  perpetual  sign  of 
this  covenant  in  all  future  generations  by  Abraham's  descendants ;  and 
he  who  would  not  submit  to  it,  should  not  be  entitled  to  any  share  in  its 
benefits* 

What  relates  to  the  appearance  of  the  Deity  before  Abraham,  and  to 
the  words  that  ensued  between  them,  is  a  matter  of  faith,  with  which  the 
historian  has  nothing  to  do.  Yet  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  it 
appears  remarkably  contradictory,  that  Abram  could  believe  it  was 
Jehovah  who  spoke  with  him,  and  at  the  same  time  still  doubt  His  words. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  which  prove  that  the  Hebrews  had 
not  the  same  elevated  conception  of  the  perfection  of  Jehovah,  as  Chris- 
tians now  properly  entertain  of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  the  Hebrew  writings  bear  most 
palpable  evidence  that  the  Israelitish  nation  viewed  Jehovah  as  partaking 
of  human  feelings  and  human  passions.  What  an  immeasurable  diflTer- 
enee  between  their  gross  notions  of  the  Deity,  and  the  sublime  ideas  we 
have  been  taught  by  Christ  to  entertain  of  Him  ! 

The  name  Isaac — laughter — ^which  Abram  is  said  to  have  been 
commanded  to  give  to  the  promised  son,  carries  in  itself  a  gentle  rebuke 
for  his  having  laughed  at  the  first  intimation  that  a  son  would  be  bom  to 
him  by  Sarai — and  is  evidently  subject  to  very  rational  interpretation. 

There  are  also  two  other  circumstances  mentioned  in  the  above  narra- 
tive, which  it  is  the  historian's  duty  not  to  permit  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  the 
one  concerning  the  promise  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  given  to  Abram,  that 
his  descendants  should  have  an  everlasting  possession  of  Canaan ;  and 
the  other  concerning  the  circumcision)  which  was  to  be  a  sign  of  the 
covenant  that  existed  between  Jehovah  and  Abraham  and  his  descendants. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  what  actually  has  taken 


*  Josepbof  gives  the  following  account  of  this  revelation :  '*  When  he  (Abram)  was 
mnety-niney  Jehovah  appeared  to  him,  and  promised  him  that  he  should  have  a  son  by  Sami, 
and  commaiided  that  his  name  shoald  be  lutae  ;  and  showed  him  that  from  this  son  should 
spring  great  nations  and  kings,  and  that  they  should  obtain  all  the  land  of  Canaan  by  war, 
from  Sidom  to  Bgypt.  But  he  charged  him,  in  order  to  keep  his  posterity  unmixed  with 
otherSf  that  they  shoald  be  circumcised,  and  that  this  shoald  be  done  on  the  eighth  day 
after  birth."  That  the  ciroamcision  should  take  place  on  the  eighth  day  is  also  mentioned 
m  Genesia.  Josephas  farther  says:  "And  Abram  inquiring  also  concerning  Ishmael, 
whether  he  shoald  live  or  not,  God  signified  to  him  that  he  shoald  live  to  be  very  old,  and 
ihoold  be  the  &ther  of  great  nations." — Ant.  book  i.  chap.  10.  Bat  Josephas  mentions  not 
here  that  the  Israelites  were  to  keep  Canaan  as  an  everlasting  possession.  It  would  not 
hft\e  beon  fit,  when  Ibe  Bomans  had  proved  the  eontnry: 
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place  18  quite  contrary  to  what  k  said  to  have  been  (Nromised  to  Abraham; 
for,  as  is  generally  known,  since  Titus  destroyed  Jerusalem,  and  took 
possession  of  Judea,  Abram's  descendants,  throij^h  Isaac,  have  been 
deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  valuable  inheritance.  Thus,  I  think, 
that  every  Christian  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  such  a  promise  has  not 
been  given,  but  that  either  some  corruption  must  have  tak^n  place  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  through  carelessness  or  des^n,  or  that  the  author  of  Genesis 
has  himself  invented  it  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  that  the  subsequent 
c<mduct  of  the  Jews  gave  to  the  Deity  just  cause  to  break  the  given 
promise,  because  what  would  this  intimate  but  that  the  Deity  was  not 
endowed  with  the  quality  of  perfect  prescience  of  what  is  to  come  ?  In 
regard  to  the  circumcision,  it  seems  very  curious  how  a  rite,  which 
prevailed  among  several  other  eastern  nations,  and  which  many  hold  to 
have  been  in  use  in  Egypt  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham,  could  have 
been  made  a  peculiar  sign  of  the  covenant  said  to  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Deity  and  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  It  has  been  made 
to  appear — in  order  to  correspond  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  said  to  have 
been  commanded  by  Jehovah — that  no  other  people  than  the  Hebrews 
should  have  been  permitted  to  bear  this  sign,  or  in  other  words,  to  prac- 
•Cice  circumcision.  But  that  such  was  not  the  case  is  evident- -even 
though  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  practiced  by  Abraham,  was  an  original 
institution— from  the  &cts,  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  other 
nations  besides  the  Hebrews  have  practiced  it,  as  do  the  Mohammedans 
even  at  this  day. 

Circumcision  is  now  generally  considered  to  have  been  practiced  in 
southern  climates  both  as  conducive  to  health  and  cleanliness.* 


*  There  baa  been  much  diapnte  among  the  learned,  whether  the  lite  of  circamciaioo, 
when  practiced  by  Abraham,  was  an  original  institation,  and  iti  eziatence  among  other  people 
to  be  aangaed  to  thii  sooree,  or  whether  it  prerioaslj  existed  in  other  nations,  with  or  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Abraham.  Strong  arguments  haye  also  been  brought  forth  to  prova 
that  Abraham,  informed  by  the  Egyptians  of  its  salutary  inBuence,  had  come  to  the  resolntioii 
•of  undertaking  this  operation  upon  himself,  and  all  those  who  belonged  to  bis  house.  The 
opinion  seems  now  to  begin  to  prevail,  that  the  Egyptians  were  taught  by  the  Bthiopians 
to  practice  circumcision,  and  that  this  custom  was  introduced  into  Egypt  long  before  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  learned  Orientalist  Michaelis,  reasons  on  the  subject  of  circumciaioa 
as  follows:  "  When  we  consider  the  style  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Gtonesis,  it  does  not 
appear  as  if  the  command  it  contains  regarded  a  surgical  operation  altogether  new,  and 
before  unknown,  and  one,  too,  so  painful  and  dangerous  as  the  circumcision  of  adult 
persona.  Abram  is  merely  commanded  to  circumcise  himself,  and  all  the  males  of  hie 
house.  Now,  although  we  have  among  us  circumcised  Jews,  such  a  command  would  not, 
perhaps,  even  now,  be  understood  by  many  Europeans,  unless  a  description  was  annexed. 

.  .  Oireumcision  may  be  performed  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  present  Jewish  mode  in 
aotnally  different  from  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  Egyptians,  and  Ethiopians.  But  so  little 
is  said  in  the  first  passage  containing  the  command  to  Abram  about  the  circumcision,  that 
we  enmot  so  much  as  know  with  any  probability,  what  species  of  it  was  ordered ;  yet 
Abram  must  have  understood  what  was  meant,  and  consequently  the  meaning  of  the  tern 
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One  day,  H  w  rabued,  wben  Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  in  the 
pkuns  of  Mamre,  three  mysterious  strangers  appeared.  The  patriarch, 
with  that  hospitaUty  which  has  always  characterized  the  Arabian  nomades, 
fwmweA  and  entertained  them.  The  manner  in  which  he  provided  for 
them,  and  the  expedition  with  which  this  appears  to  have  been  accom- 
pliriied,  affords  us  much  information,  and  serves  to  show  very  clearly  that 
the  principal  usages  of  nomade  life  are  unchanged  to  this  day.  The 
preparation  of  bread,  even  to  the  grinding  of  com,  is  the  exclusive  work 
rf  women ;  and  as  bread  is  made  merely  as  their  temporary  wants  require, 
and  none  is  preserved  from  one  day  to  another,  a  baking  always  attends 
the  arrival  of  a  stranger.  Abraham  therefore  hastened  to  the  tent  to 
Saiah,  and  desired  her  with  all  despatch  to  make  ready  three  measures  of 
fine  flour,  to  knead  it,  and  bake  cakes  upon  the  hearth.  He  then  repaired 
to  the  herd,  and  took  from  thence  a  calf,  « tender  and  good,"  which  he 
gave  to  one  of  his  young  men  to  slay  and  dress.  This  indicates  the 
antiquity  of  another  Arabian  custom,  that  of  slaying  an  animal  .for  the 
entertainment  of  a  stranger  arrived  in  the  camp— and  shows  that  even  then 
the  Orientals  did  not  refuse  a  meal  which  had  been  cooked  before  the  vital 
wannth  had  departed  from  it  Abraham  had  only  promised  to  bring  « a 
moreei  of  bread  to  comfort  their  hearts  f  but  now,  with  the  bread,  he 
brought  also  the  dressed  calf,  with  some  of  those  preparations  of  butter 
and  milk,  for  which  pastoral  tribes  in  all  ages  have  been  renowned. 


miut  at  that  time  have  been  cle«r,  from  the  practice  it  ezpreiMd.  Sboaid  it  be  said  tbat 
lefaoTab  may  have  given  to  Abram  a  deicription  of  the  sorgioal  proceis,  though  Mom's  baa 
omtct»d  it  because  it  was  snffioientlj  known  in  his  time Jt  stUl  remains  incomprebensiWe 
how  It  could  have  been,  as  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Genesis  xvii.  26,  27,  in  one  and  the 
same  daj  performed  upon  the  whole  house  of  Abram,  to  which  even  some  years  before 
tliere  belonged  three  hundred  and  eighteen  bom  servants,  cabbie  of  bearing  arms  Thk. 
we  should  think,  must  have  required  the  employment  of  persons  perfectly  accustiimed  to 
^  operation.  If  they  had  no  sueh  opentota,  the  business  could  not  have  been  dispatched 
so  expedinously,  for  the  person  who  was  to  perform  the  operation  must  neoesaarilv  fim 
have  learned  it  by  repeated  trials.  And  how  can  we,  without  a  groat  mincle,  of  whioh 
however  Moses  says  not  a  word,  imagine  that  if  aU  the  servanu  of  Abram  were  pieviouah 
mHmpcuBcised,  they  would  all  have  submitted  to  so  painfU  Ian  operation  at  his  mere  com. 
maiidf"  After  making  this  more  evident,  by  supposing  the  resistance  which  would  be 
offered  to  a  nobleman  who  should  order  several  hundred  of  the  peasants  who  stood  under 
his  control  to  be  circumcised  in  one' day,  he  proceeds  to  infer  that  some  of  Abiuham'a 
aervants  must  have  been  already  ciicumcised,  and  that  by  their  help  he  enforced  obedience 
upon  the  rest  "  But  if  so,  circumcision  could  not  have  been  veiy  uncommon  at  that  thne 
among  other  nations  besides  the  Bgyptians."  Michaelis  also  tefers  to  the  case  of  the 
Bheehemltes,  aa  stOl  fiurther  strengthening  the  opmion  that  ciraumcision  was  used  amons 
people  besides  the  Hebrews ;  for  otherwise  the  sons  of  Jacob  wquld  not  have  said  that  it 
would  be  a  xeproech  to  them  to  give  their  sister  to  an  uncircumciaed  man ;  as  no  one  would 
have  reproMhed  them  for  giving  their  daughter  to  a  man  who  was  uncircumoised,  if  aU  had 
been  nncircumcised.  Many  other  learned  men  have  coincided  with  the  opmioai  of 
Ifiehselis. — ^Michaelis's  Oommentariea,  voL  iii. 
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Having  brought  the  meat,  he  sat  not  dowa  with  hk  gaests  to  partake  of 
it ;  but,  according  to  a  still  subsisting  custom  of  riiowmg  respect,  he  stood 
by  t)iem  under  the  tereberith-*tree  while  they  ate.* 

It  is  considered  among  the  Orientals  unbecoming  in  a  stranger  to  make 
any  inquiries  after  the  women ;  still  the  guests  of  Abraham  are  related  to 
have  asked :  '*  Where  is  Sarah,  thy  wife  ?"  Abraham  may  therefore 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  much  surprised  at  this  question,  and 
the  more,  as  the  strangers  thus  proved  that  they  were  acquainted  with  her 
name.  He  answered,  "Behold,  in  the  tent"  Then  the  chief  of  the 
strangers  declared  that  Sarah  shouU  be  the  mother  of  a  son ;  but  she, 
who  was  within  the  tent,  hearing  these  words,  laughed  incredulously  to 
herself,  knowing  that  she  was  past  the  time  of  life  at  which  women 
usually  in  her  day  ceased  to  bear  children.  On  this  the  stranger — to 
whom  now  the  name  of  Jehovah  is  given — asked  why  she  laughed,  and 
why  sbe  showed  signs  of  incredulity;  adding  inquiringly,  "Is  there 
anything  impossible  for  Jehovah?"  Sarah  is  remarkably  enough  related 
to  have  ventured  to  deny  that  she  had  laughed — as  she  was  afraid — but 
she  was  rebuked  by  the  stem  answer,  "  Nay,  but  thou  didst  laugh." 

The  discourse  which  took  place  between  Jehovah  and  Abraham  while 
the  latter  accompanied  these  strangers  for  a  part  of  the  distance  towards 
Sodom,  as  well  as  what  took  place  between  the  two  angels  and  Lot,  are 
subjects  which  belong  more  to  the  theologian  than  the  historian,  and  I 
therefore  pass  by  the  narrative  without  further  notice,  except  that  of 
pointing  out  to  the  reader  how  sacred  the  obligations  of  hospitality  were 
held  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  antiquity,  as  is  plainly  illustrated  by  the 
circumstance  that  Lot  is  related  to  have  olBfered  his  own  daughters  to  the 
Sodomites,  in  order  to  protect  from  violence  his  guests,  whose  celestial 
nature  appears  evidently  to  have  been  unknown  to  him. 

The  vale  of  Siddim — in  which  the  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adina, 
and  Tseboim  were  situated — ^is  described  as  very  rich  and  highly  culti- 
vated before  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
the  occasion  of  Abraham's  expostulation  on  the  apparent  injustice  of 
involving  the  innocent  in  ruin  with  the  guilty.  It  is  most  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  in  a  deep  and  unintern^>ted 
channel  down  a  regular  descent,  and  discharged  itself  into  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  cities  stood,  as  I  have  elsewhere  mentioned, 
on  a  soil  broken  and  undermined  with  veins  of  bitumen  and  sulphur. 
These  inflammable  substances,  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  caused  a  tremea- 
dous  convulsion ;  the  water-courses  both  of  the  river  and  the  canals  by 
which  the  land  was  in  all  probability  irrigated,  burst  their  banks ;  the 


*  Joiepfant,  however,  layi,  Aat  **  tkef  made  a  Aaw  of  eaiit^" — Ant  book  i.  chap.  iL 
The  TargoBM^-tranilAtioiw  in  tho  Ohaldean  dialect— of  Jonathan  and  larohi,  oonvey  the 
mme  intimation. 
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cities,  the  walk  of  which  are  with  good  reason  snpposed  to  have  been 
built  of  the  same  combustible  materials  of  the  soil,  were  entirely  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  fiery  inmidation ;  and  the  whole  valley,  which  had 
been  compared  to  the  first  abode  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  to  the  exuberant 
eom^lds  of  Egypt,  became  a  dead  and  fetid  lake.  The  traditions  of  the 
eoantry,  as  reported  by  Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  have 
also  preserved  the  remembrance  of  this  terrible  catastrophe. 

The  whole  region  is  described  by  modem  travelers  as  "a  scene  of 
gloomy  desolation,  precipitous  crags  hanging  over  dull  and  heavy  waters;" 
but  not  as  the  local  superstitious  have  asserted,  devoid  of  life ;  for  the  lake 
abounds  in  fish,  nor  is  it  fiital  to  the  birds  which  fly  over  it ;  but  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  water — as  I  have  said  in  the  geographical  description 
-HB  so  great,  that  those  who  cannot  swim  may  float  upon  it ;  its  taste  is 
aiao  bitterly  salt  Unhealthy  fogs  perpetually  hang  over  this  lake,  and  the 
stagnant  surface  is  broken  by  clots  of  asphaltus,  which  are  continually 
bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.  The  distinguished  modern  geographer, 
Malte  Brun,  thus  describes  the  present  indications  of  the  physical  agency 
by  which  Providence  has  been  pleased  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  vale 
of  Siddim,  with  its  flourishing  cities :  ^'  The  valley  of  the  Jordan  oflfers 
many  traces  of  volcanoes ;  the  bituminous  and  sulphureous  water  of  Lake 
Asphaltites,  the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the  warm 
baths  of  Tabrieh,  show  that  this  valley  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  fire  not 
yet  extinguished.  Volumes  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  escape  from 
Lake  Asphaltites-^the  Dead  Sea — ^and  new  crevices  are  found  on  its 
margin."  This  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Count  Yolney,  who  says : 
^The  bituminous  and  sulphureous  sources  of  the  Lake  Asphaitites,  the 
iava,  the  pumice-stones  thrown  upon  its  banks,  and  the  hot-baths  of 
Tiberias,  demonstrate  that  the  valley  has  been  subject  to  volcanic  enlp- 
tions,  and  the  seat  of  a  subterraneous  fire,  which  is  not  yet  extinguished. 
Clouds  of  smoke  are  often  observed  to  issue  from  the  lake,  and  new 
crevices  to  be  formed  upon  its  shore.'^ 


*  The  hot-tprings  thni  alladed  to— which  still  afford  eTide&ee  of  the  meaiw  employed  by 
ProYidence  in  prodacing  the  effects  so  apparent,  as  to  confirm  the  historical  accoants  of  the 
catastrophe  itself-— are  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  to  the  north 
of  the  town  which  bears  the  same  name.  The  most  important  of  them  rises  at  the  base  of 
a  mountain  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  some  fifty  feet  distant  from  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  Hasselqaish — ^the  celebrated  Swedish  nataralist,  and  disciple  of  the 
immortal  Linneens,  describes  the  stream  as  equal  in  diameter  to  a  man's  arm,  where  it  issoee 
from  the  mountain.  "  The  water  is  so  hot,"  he  continues,  "  that  the  hand  may  be  put  into 
it  without  scalding,  but  it  cannot  be  kept  there  long ;  consequently  it  is  not  boiling  hot,  but 
the  Dext  degree  to  it  It  has  a  strong  sulphureous  smell.  It  tastes  bitter,  and  somewhat 
like  common  salt.  The  sediment  deposited  by  the  water  is  black,  as  thick  as  paste,  smells 
strong  as  sulphur,  and  is  coyered  with  two  skins  or  cuticles,  of  which  that  beneath  is  of  a 
fine  dark  color,  and  the  uppermost  of  a  light  rusty  color ;  at  the  month,  where  the  water 
formed  little  cascades  oyer  the  stones,  the  first-mentioned  catiole  alone  was  foond,  and  so 
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Lot — ^who  is  said  to  hare  been  warned  by  the  two  angels  whom  he  had 
most  hospitably  received,  of  the  impending  danger — ^fled  with  his  daugh- 
ters. His  wife,  who  lingered  behind,  was  suffocated,  as  Mr.  Milman 
judiciously  observes,  by  the  sulphureous  vapors,  and  her  body  incrusted 
with  the  saline  particles  that  filled  the  atmosphere.  Later  tradition, 
founded  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  account  given  in  Genesis,  pointed 
to  a  heap  or  column  of  salt,  which  bore  perhaps  some  resemblance  to  a 
human  form,  and  was  believed,  even  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  he  had 
seen  it,  to  be  the  pillar  into  which  she  was  transformed  *  Lot  fled  to 
Zoar,  but  tarried  not  long  there,  whence  he  removed  to  the  mountains ; 
because,  as  we  are  told,  he  was  afraid  to  live  in  Zoar ;  but  whether  from 
fear  that  it  was  destined  to  undergo  the  same  fate  as  the  other  destoyed 
oities,t  or  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  vapors  and  the 
mephitic  effluvia  from  the  combustion  of  the  plain,  are  alternatives  left  open 
to  conjecture.    Many  have  wondered  that  Lot  did  not  turn  to  Abram  for 


■moh  rafembled  a  eot^ervot  that  one  might  eaiilj  hare  taken  this,  which  reaUy  belong!  to 
the  mineral  kingdom,  for  a  vegetable  production ;  bat  nearer  to  the  riyer,  where  the  wator 
stood  itill,  one  might  see  both  skins,  the  yellow  nppermost,  and  nnder  it  the  green*" 
According  to  Robinson,  the  water  nins  from  the  bath  in  a  strong  salphnreoos  stream  into 
the  lake,  leaving  a  yellow  incmstation  upon  the  stones  over  which  it  passes. 

There  are  also  two  places  with  hot-springs  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  See 
Bnrekhardt,  p.  390^400. 

Some  travelers  have  thought  that  the  bed  of  the  Dead  Sea  exhibited — as  in  the  case  of 
die  Lake  of  Tiberias—the  appearance  of  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  This  M.  Chateaubriand 
denies.  He  says  :  *'  I  cannot  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  Dead 
Sea  is  no  other  than  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  I  have  seen  Vesuvius,  Solfalora,  Monte  Nuero 
in  the  Lake  of  Tusino,  the  Peak  of  the  Azores,  the  Mameliff  opposite  Oarthage,  and  the 
anextinguished  volcanoes -of  Auvergne,  and  I  have  remarked  in  all  of  them  the  same  ohai^ 
acteristics— that  is  to  say,  mountains  excavated  in  the  form  of  a  tunnel,  lava  and  ashea, 
which  exhibit  incontesUble  proofs  of  the  agency  of  fire.  But  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  con- 
trary, b  a  long  lake,  curved  like  a  bow,  enclosed  betw€»en  two  chains  of  mountains,  which 
exhibit  no  coherence  of  form,  or  homogenity  of  structure.  These  chains  do  not  unite  at  the 
extremities  of  the  lake  ;  they  continue,  in  one  direction,  to  border  the  valley  of  the  Joidaa, 
and  in  the  north,  expand  to  enclose  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ;  while  on  the  other  hand  they  aie 
seen  to  separate,  and  lose  themselves  in  the  sands  of  Yemen.*'  This  is  not  correct ;  but  the 
aonthem  mountains  were  not  explored  when  M.  Chateaubriand  wrote.  "  It  is  true,"  con- 
tinues he,  "  that  bitumen,  hot  springs,  and  phosphoric  stones  are  found  on  the  eastern  moun- 
tains, but  there  are  none  on  the  mountains  opposite;  nor  do  the  presence  of  thermal 
waters,  sulphur,  and  asphaltum,  alone  snflBce,  to  attest  the  anterior  existence  of  a  volcano." — 
See  Chateaubriand's  hmeraire,  tome  ii.  180.  Brux.  1826.  But  it  has  been  very  judiciously 
observed,  that  *'  although  it  be  true  that  the  greater  number  of  known  volcanoes  take  the 
form  which  M.  Chateaubriand  describes,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  such  a  form  is  essential 
to  them.*'  Michaelis  and  Bosching  held  the  opinion,  which  no  doubt  is  right,  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  were  built  upon  a  mine  of  bitumen,  and  that  the  combustible  matters 
having  been  enkindled  by  lightning,  the  cities  sank  down  in  the  subterraneous  conflagration. 

*  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  it  pp.  16, 17. 

t  The  Jewiih  traditions  say  that  Zoar,  though  temporarily  spared  for  the  sake  of  Lot, 
was  destroyed  within  the  year  after  Sodom. 
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88Bi8tance ;  but  as  it  is  probable  that  during  the  warm  8ea«m  of  the  year 
he  was  accustomed  to  live  in  the  mountain-caves — ^which  has  been  a 
fiivorite  practice,  wherever  such  caves  are  to  be  found  in  this  region — ^he 
might  therefore  now  have  preferred  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  same 
cool  cave,  perhaps  hoping  to  be  thus  less  exposed  to  the  dangers  to  which 
the  plains  appeared  to  be  subjected.  It  seems  also  probable,  that  some  of 
his  property  was  saved,  as  he  had  wine  in  the  cave,  which  might  easily  be 
accoimted  for  by  the  very  supposition  that  his  herds  and  flocks  were 
feeding  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ruined  plain  when  the  catastrophe  took 
place.  But,  be  thb  as  it  may,  in  this  cavemal  retreat  Lot  and  his  daugh- 
ters are  represented  as  having  conducted  themselves  with  very  little 
decency.  His  daughters,  anxious,  as  it  appears,  to  become  mothers,  which 
was  cwisidered  in  those  times  very  honorable,  made  their  father  dnmk, 
and  thus  induced  him  to  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  their  desire. 
It  18  evident  that  they  considered  this  act  repugnant  to  their  father's 
feelings,  else  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for  them  to  have  made 
him  first  intoxicated.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  even  then  such  connect 
tions  were  not  general,  and  considered  as  improper.  Still  it  would  be  a 
great  error  to  pass  the  same  severe  sentence  upon  the  daughters  of  Lot 
as  might  justly  be  done  upon  those  who  committed  a  similar  act  in  our 
own  times.*  To  say,  as  Rev.  Mr.  Milman  and  many  other  writers  do, 
that  the  daughters  of  Lot  violated  the  laws  of  nature,  is  very  evidently  an 
error ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  make  this 
assertion  good.  The  unquestionable  truth  is,  that  there  does  not  exist 
any  law  of  nature  prohibiting  such  connections,  which  have  become 
criminal  solely  in  consequence  of  positive  laws,  and  of  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  civilized  nations. 

It  is  related  in  Grenesis,  that  each  of  Lot's  daughters  bore  a  son  from 
their  criminal  intercourse  with  their  frither  while  in  the  cave,  and  that  the 
eldest  called  her  son  Moab — which  denotes  one  derived  frwn,  a  father^- 
and  that  the  younger  named  her  son  Ben-Ammi,  or  Ammon,  as  Josephus 
sayB,  names  which  are  identical,  and  denote,  sen  of  a  kinsman,  Fnm 
these  two  grandsons  of  Lot,  as  I  observed  when  treating  on  their  hktory, 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  are  said  to  have  descended.t 

Abraham,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  blooming  vale  of  Siddim, 
appears  to  have  removed  from  the  valley  of  Mamre,  where  he  had  dwelt 
for  a  long  seri^  of  years,  and  proceeded  southwards,  towards  the  desertp 


*  Joeephiu  layi :  "  Hi^—Lot-^danghten,  thinking  that  all  mankind  were  deetroyed,  lay 
with  their  father— though  taking  care  not  to  be  perceived.  Thii  they  did  that  mankind 
might  not  cease  to  exist."  Ant  book  i.  c.  11.  It  seems,  howerer,  not  likely  &at  soch  philan- 
tbropic  motiyes  conld  have  actuated  them,  as  they  most  most  probably  have  known  that  there 
existed  still  men  besides  their  father— «nd  that  the  whole  race  had  not  been  destroyed. 

t  See  Genesis,  chap,  xiz.,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  book  i.  ch^.  6. 
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border  of  Canaan,  and  "aqjoomed  in  Gerar,"  as  it  is  said  in  Genesis,  and 
which  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  that  he  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place — situated  between  Kadesh  and  Sheir.  It  has  also,  with  some 
plausibility,  been  conjectured  that  his  removal  was  caused  by  the  insup- 
portable stench  which  at  that  time  arose  from  the  sulphureous  vapors  of 
the  lake  that  is  supposed  to  have  replaced  the  destroyed  cities  of  the  plain. 
Abrara  does  not  appear  to  have  resided  long  in  or  at  Gerar,  when  an 
incident  took  place  similar  to  that  which  had  many  years  before  happened 
to  him  in  Egypt,  and  precisely  from  the  same  cause.  I  allude  to  Abime- 
lech,  "king  of  Gerar,"  who  fell  in  love  with  Sarah,  whom  Abraham,  in 
qpite  of  the  experience  he  had  gained  in  Egypt,  had  again  pretended  to 
be  his  sister,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  then.  But  having  related  the 
circumstances  connected  with  this  affair  when  treating  on  the  history  of 
the  Philistines,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  them.  I  will  only  observe, 
that  there  appears  in  this  account  some  confusion  of  time,  as  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  Abraham  would  have  attempted  such  an  imposition  upon 
Abimelech,  when,  as  we  are  told,  he  believed  that  Sarah  had  conceived, 
and  therefore  must  have  been  assured,  ev^oi  if  she  did  not  then,  she 
soon  would  bear  the  exterior  appearance  of  being  pregnant,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  deception  he  was  practicing  upon  the  king  would  soon 
be  detected.  It  is  also  another  remarkable  circumstance,  that  Sarah,  at 
an  age  when  she  had  long  despaired  of  becoming  a  mother,  should  retain 
so  much  beauty,  as  to  make  Abraham  suspect  that  she  could  be  an  object 
of  desire  to  the  strangers  among  whom  they  sojourned,  and  actually  to 
inflame  the  passion  of  the  king.  This  strengthens  at  least  the  suspicion, 
as  I  before  remarked,  that  some  confusion  of  time  has  crept  into  this 
narrative ;  and  when  we  take  into  consideration  thai  Abimelech  treated 
Aluraham  and  his  wife  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  Pharaoh  had 
done ;  and  bestowed  upon  him  almost  the  very  same  presents,  and  at  laat 
a  sum  of  money  also,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  both  theas  are  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  event* 


*  Thtt  draoBftaiioe  tint  Abnli«m  appaan  to  have  entertained  no  apprehention  ooncem- 
mg  h»  wife,  except  in  Bgypt  and  in  the  land  of  the  Philistine* ;  and  that  in  both  conntriee 
the  king  took  Sarah  to  his  harem ;  and  that  the  kings  of  the  PhilistineB  bore  the  title 
Abimelech,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pharaoh  in  Bgypt — has  been  hj  manj  writers 
>eonsidered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  that  the  Philistines  had  for  some  time  dwelt  in 
BgypV— either  onder  the  name  of  shepherd-kings,  or  ander  some  other  appellation.  The 
similarity  of  the  events  related  as  occarring  between  Pharaoh  and  Abrem,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Abimelech,  might  perhaps  indicate  that  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  are  two  names 
for  the  same  person — which  may  be  explained  tfaos :  If  when  Abraham  visited  Bgypt  the 
shepherd-kings  were  in  possession  of  it,  as  many  have  supposed,  and  this  people  and  the 
Philistines  are  die  same ;  and  if  sinoe  the  Philistines  were  expelled,  Ae  tradition  of  what 
toek  place  between  the  Philistenio  Pharaoh— -who  also  may  have  been  called  Abimelech— and 
Abraham,  was  preserved  by  both  people,  then  the  historian  who  wrote  afterwards  might 
easily  have  been  induced  to  consider  the  tradition  preserved  by  the  two  respective  people, 
as  referring  to  two  distinct  and  separate  events,  instead  of  alluding  only  to  one  and  the  same. 
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Acooidiag  to  a  sliU  exkting  custom  among  the  Bedouin  tribet,  umnar* 
ried  women  go  unveiled  while  betrothed,  and  married  females  screen  their 
charms  from  the  eyes  of  strangers ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that 
Sarah  had  been  obliged  to  dispense  with  her  matrimonial  veil,  in  order  to 
support  the  character  of  a  sister  to  Abraham;  for  when  Abimelech 
returned  Sarah  to  het  husband,  he  in  a  very  delicate  manner  evidently 
reproves  her  for  having  laid  aside  her  veil,  by  telling  her  that  he  had 
given  her  ''brother^  a  thousand  shekels*  weight  of  silver,  with  whidi 
he  might  purchase  for  her  such  a  veil  as  it  became  a  married  woman  to 

wear.t 

YThile  AlHraham  was  still  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  Sarah  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  who  was  called  Isaac,  and  was  circumcised  when  eight 
days  dd.  But  welcome  as  this  event  was  to  the  aged  Sarah,  and  probably 
to  Abraham  also,  it  become  the  cause  of  much  sorrow  to  Hagar  and  her 
8<m.  Josqphus  tells  us,  that  Sarah  had  at  first  loved  Ishmael  with  the 
bve  of  a  mother ;  but  that  when  she  had  herself  bcHme  Isaac^  her  disposi- 
tion became  changed  through  fear  lest  he  should  infringe  on  the  right  of 
her  own  son,  and  that  she  therefore  attempted  to  persuade  Abraham  to 
send  Ishmael  and  his  mother  to  some  distant  country;  but  that  the 
patriarch  would  not  at  first  agree  to  this  proposal,  as  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  most  cruel  aa  to  send  them  away  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
liviiig4  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Sarah  was  h^hly  exasperated,  because 
this  narrative  indicates  that  she  wished  Hagar  and  her  son  should  be 
driven  away  without  receiving  the  aid  so  rich  a  man  as  Abraham  might 
have  easily  afforded.  Sarah  is  the  more  to  be  blamed,  as  she  had  no  real 
motive  for  her  conduct  but  that  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  Ishmael.  It 
was  therefore  natural  that  Abraham  should  oppose  her  wish.  It  might 
also  reasonably  be  supposed  that  Ishmael,  by  his  very  wildness  and 
courageous  bearing,  had  often  gladdened  the  heart  of  his  &ther,  and  thus 
had  become  very  dear  to  him — the  chieftain  of  a  nomade  clan.  It  was 
also  much  in  accordance  with  the  general  dtaposition  of  mankind,  that 
Ishmael  should  be  somewhat  chagrined  and  irrita^  at  the  neglect  with 
which,  after  the  birth  of  Isaac,  he  may  reasonabl]^  be  supposed  to  have 
been  treated  by  Sarah.  This  was  the  probable  rea^n  why  Ishmael  was 
seen  mocking,  during  the  great  feast  in  celebration  of  the  weaning  of 
Isaac.     But  however  this  may  be,  we  know  that  Abraham  at  last  yielded 


*  Dr.  Arbnthnot  maket  the  weight  to  have  been  equal  to  3  4-7  gnuoi,  Troy  weight,  aod 
the  ▼aloe  2s,  did.  Bterling,  or  about  half  a  dollar.  The  golden  ihekei  waa  worth  about  eight 
dollan  and  twelve  cents 

t  Abimelech'a  worda  to  Sarah  have  been  interpreted  in  manj  different  waya*  but  that 
gWeo  above  is  oonaidered  aa  beat  aupported  by  the  uaagea  and  ideaa  of  the  Beat.  It  is  also 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  there  are  thoae  who  have  been  uncharitable  enough  to  say  that  the 
('a  worda  convey  a  very  bitter  aarcaam. 

t  Antiq.  book  i  chap.  12. 
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to  the  revengeful  epirit  of  his  wife,  and,  as  we  are  told  in  Genesifl,  he  did 
80  in  obedience  to  an  express  command  of  God,  or  as  Josephus  says, 
because  God  was  pleased  with  the  resolution  of  Sarah.*  But  whatev^ 
the  Hebrew  writers  may  say,  it  is  contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  that 
Giod  should  command  .  any  one  to  commit  a  cruel  and  inhuman  act. 
Otherwise  this  is  a  matter  of  faith,  with  which  the  historian  has  nothing 
to  do ;  yet  we  cannot  omit  to  observe  that  the  care  which  Providence,  in 
his  mercy,  took  of  the  maltreated  Hagar  and  her  child,  does  not  warrant 
the  inference  that  He  was  pleased  with  the  very  conduct  that  put  their 
lives  in  jeopardy. 

Providing  Hagar  with  a  skint  of  water,  and  some  bread,t  and  placing 
on  her  shoulders  her  child — ^whom  Josephus  says  was  not  able  to  walki 
— ^Abraham  compelled  her  to  depart,  and,  as  Josephus  emphatically 
expresses  bimseU^  made  her  take  necessity  for  her  guide. 

Hagar  directed  her  course  towards  the  desert  of  Beersheba,  where,  whilst 
wandering  about,  her  supply  of  water  was  spent ;  and  her  child,  unaccus- 
tomed to  privations,  grew  fiednt  from  thirst  and  weariness,  and  seemed  at 
last  about  to  perish  in  the  deserts  over  which  he  was  destined  to  rule. 
There  was  no  chance  to  save  him,  but  by  water ;  yet  the  wretched  mother 
did  not  know  where  to  find  a  drop  to  prolong,  even  for  a  moment,  the  life 
of  her  darling  child.  Despair  seized  her  heart  with  its  iron  talons.  No 
longer  abk  to  bear  the  sight  of  the  agonies  of  the  child,  she  laid  him  down 
under  the  shaded  one  of  the  desert  shrubs,!  and  withdrawing  herself 
some  distance  opposiC^v^o  him,  probably  that  she  m^ht  watch  over  him, 
sat  down  and  wept  aloucT.^,  But  the  aid  of  Providence  was  not  far  off. 
Listening  to  the  heavenly  voicV^f  consolation,  she  soon  found  that  she 
had  been  led  to  a  place  in  the  vicinhy  of  which  there  was  a  well,  where, 
filling  the  skin  with  water,  she  gave  her*^n  to  drink.  She  afterwards  met 
with  a  pastoral  party,  as  Josephus  tells  uft  and  was  then  relieved  from 
farther  want  Ishmael  grew  up  in  the  Wj^emess,  and  became  distin- 
guished by  the  skill  with?  which  he  handled  tL^  favorite  weapon  of  that 


ft 

^  G«neni,  chap.  xxi. ;  Joaeph.  Antiq.  book  i  oliap.  12.  \ 

t  The  common  BngliBh  tmulatioii  mji  b  bottle.  \ 

X  We  may  be  pretty  ioro  that  bread  indicatef  racb  proTiaions  at  tra^i^rg  then  took  with 

them. 

f  The  cinmmitance  that  Abraham  is  said  in  Genesis  to  have  put  Isf^i^]  ^^j^  Hagar's 
ahonlders,  coincides  well  with  the  expression  of  Josephus,  that  Ishmael  ^^ij  ^ot  walk.  It 
seems,  however,  remarkable,  that  a  boy  of  his  age,  being  at  least  sixteei^e^„  old— because 
Inao  oonld  be  no  less  than  two  years,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  the  East,  w^^^  ^^  ^^  weaned 
— «honld  be  borne  on  the  shonlders  of  his  mother,  or  not  be  able  to  wiy^,  ^his  seems  to 
me  a  strong  eyidence  either  of  ooniosion  of  time,  or  that  the  years  were  i^^  ^i„  years. 

I  This  whole  description  prores  indispatably  that  Ishmael  had  not  nnm^^  sixteen  solar 

lars. 

t  •'  And  lift  up  her  voice  and  wept,"  perhaps  indicates  that  she  wept  ^^  pfaying. 
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time— 4li6  bow  ;*  and  as  in  the  East  the  mother  usually  takes  the  principal 
direction  in  the  marriage  of  her  aon,  Hagar,t  afieeaUy  to  this  custom, 
procured,  as  soon  as  Ishmael  became  of  the  proper  age,  a  wife  for  him  oul 
of  Egypt,  her  native  land.  What  &rther  concerns  this  outcast  son  of 
Abraham,  I  have  already  related,  whan  treating  of  the  history  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  will  therefore  return  to  Abraham. 

What  concerns  the  quarrels  between  the  servants  of  Atoaham  and  those 
of  Abimelech,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  certain  wells,  I  have  already  related, 
and  therefore  now  pass  it  over,  without  any  further  notice. 

In  regard  to  the  earliest  years  of  Isaac,  we  find  no  information  in 
Genesis ;  but  Josephus  supplies  us  with  what  is  there  wanting,  by  telling 
us  that  the  child  endeared  himself  to  his  parents  by  the  exercise  of  every 
virtue,  by  discharging  his  dudes  towards  them,  and  by  zealously  worship- 
ping Jehovah.t  But  to  show  the  obedience  of  Abraham  to  the  command  of 
the  God  he  worshipped,  the  author  of  Genesis  gives  an  account  of  the  patri- 
arch's readiness  to  sacrifice  even  his  beloved  son.  This  was,  according  to 
the  Jewish  Rabbis,  the  tenth  trial}  of  Abraham's  faith  and  obedience,  and 
took  place  in  the  following  manner : 

One  day  Jehovah  spoke  to  Abraham  and  said,  "  Take  now  thy  sm^ 
thiae  onliy  san^  whom  tfum  lovest,  Isaac,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Moriab, 
and  ofier  him  there  for  a  burnt-offering  upon  one  of  the  mountains  which 
I  shall  tell  thee."  Abraham  obeys  promptly,  and  sets  forth  with  his  unsus- 
pecting son,  to  fulfil  the  bidding  of  the  Deity.  The  journey  lasted  more 
than  two  days ;  but  the  Patriarch  does  not  appear,  during  the  whole  time, 
to  have  faltered  in  his  purpose.  On  the  third  day  Abraham,  with  his  two 
servants  aad  Isaac,  arrived  within  a  distant  view  of  the  place  which  was 
appointed  for  the  inhuman  act;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  same  Mount 


*  Gen.  xzi.  20,  "  He  became  an  archer." 

t  The  Mohammedans,  in  comeqoence  of  her  being  the  mother  of  Uhmael,  treat  her  name 
md  memory  with  much  respect  They  allege— what  in  a  limited  senie  is  trae— that  sh* 
was  the  legal  wife  and  not  the  concabine  of  Abraham ;  and  that  Ishmael,  by  Ms  seniority, 
had  a  gra«t  advantage  over  Isaac,  which,  say  they,  is  evident  by  the  difference  of  their 
infaeritances ;  Arabia,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  Ishmael,  being  a  mach  more  extensive  and 
rich  coontry  than  the  land  of  Oanaan.  They  believe  that  Hagar  died  at  Mecca,  and  waa 
boned  within  the  outer  enolosare  of  the  temple  of  the  Kaabah.  D*HerbiBlat  Biblioth 
Orient.  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  which  contains  the  somewhat  febnlons  acooont  that 
Higar  was  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  a  concabine,  and  that  the  king,  seeing  the  wonders 
which  wer^  wrought  on  account  of  Sarah,  said,  "  It  is  better  that  my  daughter  should  be  a 
handmaid  in  this  household,  than  a  mistress  in  another,"  and  therefore  gave  her  to  Sarah. 
Targam  lonath  and  Jarchi,  in  Gen.  xvi.  17 ;  Bereshith  Rabba ;  Pirke  Eliezer,  c.  26. 

\  Ant,  book  i.,  oh.  3. 

M.  In  quitting  his  native  country,  Ghaldea ;  2,  his  flight  to  Bgypt  from  fionine  in  Oanaan ; 
3,  the  first  seizure  of  Sarah  in  Bgypt ;  4,  the  war  for  the  rescue  of  Lot ;  5,  his  taking  Hagar 
to  gratify  Sarah,  (this  seems,  indeed,  an  easy  trial);  6.  his  circumcision;  7,  the  second 
leiznre  of  Sarah  in  Oerar ;  8,  the  expulsion  of  Ishmael;  9,  the  expulsion  of  Hagar ;  10,  the 
lacrifice  of  Isaacs-Hales. 
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Moffiah  on  which,  in  fiitnre  ageB,  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Jdiovah.  Bui 
ere  they  arrived  at  this  place,  Abraham  alighted  from  his  ass,  and  unwill- 
ing, as  it  seems,  that  the  servants  shoidd  be  present  at  this  cruel  sacrifice, 
ordered  them  to  remain  th^e  with  the  animal,  while  he  and  Isaac  went 
yonder  to  worship.  Then,  taking  the  wood  and  laying  it  upon  Isaac, 
and  holding  the  vessel  containing  the  fire,  and  a  knife,  in  his  own  hand, 
he  and  his  son  proceeded  on  their  way.  But  while  they  were  thus  walk- 
ing by  each  other's  side,  it  occurred  to  Isaac  to  make  the  very  natural 
inquiry,  "  My  father,  b^old  the  fire  and  the  wo6d ;  but  where  is  the  lamb 
for  a  burnt-offering?"  To  this  Abraham  returned  an  answer,  as  it  ap- 
pears, indicating  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  paternal  care  of 
Providence, "  The  Almighty  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  buml-offer- 
ing,  my  son.'^ 

After  having  interchanged  these  words,  it  is  rdated  in  G^esist  that 
Abraham  and  his  son  proceeded  to  the  appointed  place,  that  the  patriarch 
built  an  altar  there,  properly  disposed  the  wood  upon  it,  bound  Isaac, 
and  "  laid  him  on  the  cdtar  upon  the  wood."  It  has  been  supposed  by 
several  writers,  that  it  is  to  be  understood,  as  Josephus  relates,^  that  Abra- 
ham had  first  explained  to  Isaac  that  he  himself  was  the  victim  which  the 
Almighty  desired,  and  that  Isaac  had  been  convinced  of  their  duty  to 
obey  the  Deity,  and  consequently,  without  the  least  resistance,  permitted 


*  The  celebrated  Jewish  philosopher  Philo,  gives  us  the  following  narrative  of  this  event : 
'*  Nascitar  illi  sapienti^Abrahamo— ex  uzore  filius  legitimus,  dilectns,  unicus,  elegantissimo 
corpore,  animo  opdmo ;  jam  enim  matorioris  aetatis  dabat  specimen,  nt  i  parente  non  tam  ob 
naturalem  affeetam,  qnftm  6b  probatos  mores  vehementer  deligeretor.  Hnic  repente  omca- 
Inm  insperatam  redditnr,  ut  maotaret  filinm  in  qaodam  editisaimo  tmnnlo,  qui  tjriun  dienun 
itinere  aberat.  Ille  qnamvis  mcgore  qnkm  dici  potest  teneretar  filii  deaiderio,  nee  colorom 
mntavis  nee  animnm  flezit,  sed  constantissime  perstitit  in  eadem  sententia;  qoippe  qui 
amore  Dei  sabactas,  fortiter  vincebat  omnes  cognationis  affectns,  et  omnia  nomina :  et  oom 
nemine  domesticomm  communicato  oraculo,  dnos  ^  tam  nnmeroso  famalicio,  nata  mazimos, 
ffiiqae  fidissimos  assampsit,  quoii  taera  ex  morefaetunu,  atqne  ita  qoartus  profectas  eat  com 
filio,  camqne  locnm  destinatam  procul  conspezisset  tanqaam  e  specula,  &mulis  ibi  manere 
JnssiB,  ignem  simiU  atque  ligna  ferenda  dedit  filio,  aequum  censens,  nt  ipsa  victima  deportaret 
res  qnas  postolabat  sacrificium,  leviitimam  sarcinam.  Nihil  enim  est  pietate  gnavins,  nihil 
magis  indnstrium,  ibi  pari  grada,  nnoque  conseusn  celeriter  peracto  qna  prozimam  erat 

/  itinerei  cnjas  finis  erat  sanctitas,  ad  montem  oracalo  indicatam  perveniant,  pater  ieqridet  con- 
geritt  vt  aram  conttruat ;  tam  filias  videns  cetera  parata  sacrificio,  nullum  vero  animal,  versus 
at  patrem,  Ecce  ignis,  inquit,  et  ligna  pater !  sed  ubi  victima  ?  Hie  alitu  arcona  oonnbd  tibi 
eomeiousn  fffttta  metUi  ealigin€f  ad  hoe  verba  turbatus  et  laerynutns  aperveuet  propontwnf  affec 
turn  eontmere  not  voiene.  At  ille  mhil  mutatut  pel  eorpore  vel  animo,  eonstanti  vultu,'  ratione  con- 
ttanttore^  ad  interrogationem  respondet,  Fili,  inquit,  Deus  sibi  providebit  de  victima ;  et  n 
nikUpnetto  eitf  quod  te  fortassefaeit  tmxntm.  The  difference  between  this  narrative  and  that 
given  in  Genesis,  is  not  essential,  and  consists  in  this.  Philo  says  that  Abraham  took  two 
servants  vriih  him,  at  if  he  wat  to  eaerifiee  at  ntual;  that  he  gave  to  Isaac  to  bear  the  fire, 
together  with  the  wood ;  and  that  Abraham  himself  carried  the  ttonet  of  which  the  altar  was 
to  be  made ;  and  for  the  rest  dwells  somewhat  more  upon  the  expressions  of  Abraham's 
ooimtenaaoe  and  upon  hit  sentiments. 

*  Obap.  zzii  8,  9.  t  Antiq«  book  i.  chap.  13. 
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himself  to  be  laid  on  the  idtar,  and  to  be  bound,  and  that  he  would  not 
through  fmr  be  hiduced  to  shrink  at  the  moment  when  the  &tal  blow  was 
to  be  given.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  it  has  been  adduced  as  inqioesihle 
for  the  old  man  to  con^l  the  strong  youth  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
yean— as  Joeephus  teUs  us  he  was — to  have  unwillingly  been  sacrificed  in 
the  manner  as  described  in  Genesis.  This  reasoning  carries  with  it  much 
force,  but  the  wh<rfe  narrative  in  Genesis  c<»kveys  the  impression,  that 
Isaac  had  not  then  attained  an  age  eorresponding  with  that  of  twenty- 
five  of  our  years. 

When  all  was  in  due  order,  it  is  farther  related  that  Abraham  stretched 
forth  his  hand  and  took  the  fatal  knife  with  which  he  intended  to 
consummate  the  sacrifice  of  his  son.  But  the  trial — as  inconsiderate 
men  have  called  it — ^was  at  an  end.  What  a  lolly  to  think  that  the 
(Hnniscient  Deity  shoukl  need  to  put  man  to  the  test,  on  purpose  to  know 
how  he  would  act !  It  is  not  to  try,  but  to  teach  man  to  become  worthy  of 
success,  by  hoping  for  the  paternal  care  of  Providence  and  by  his  own 
exertions,  when,  while  discharging  his  duty,  he  finds  himself  sometimes 
surrounded  with  difficulties  and  dangers  insurmountable  to  the  human  eye. 

The  intention  of  the  fiither  to  take  the  life  of  his  beloved  son,  was  on 
a  sudden  checked  by  the  voice — as  we  are  told — of  a  heavenly  messenger, 
that  cried :  ^  Abraham !  Abraham !  lay  not  thine  hand  upon  the  lad, 
neither  do  thou  anything  unto  him :  far  now  I  know  that  thou  fear  est  the 
Mmighty^  seeing  thai  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  thy  only  son,  from 
Me."  What  do  these  words  convey,  but  the  idea  that  until  then  the 
Deity  did  not  know  the  sentiments  of  Abraham,  or  how  he  would  act  in 
this  trying  moment?  But  as  this  is  in  ccmtradiction  of  one  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  will  have  the  presumption  to 
deny  that  the  last  passage  contains  a  palpable  error,  committed  either  in 
the  original,  or  since  crept  into  the  version  of  Genesis  which  has  come 
down  to  us, 

Abraham  had  scarcely  received  this  welcome  command,  when  lifting 
up  his  eyes  and  looking  around,  it  is  said  that  he  saw  behind  him  a  ram 
entangled  by  the  horns  in  a  thicket,  and  recognizing  in  this  animal  the 
victim  Jehovah  had  provided  for  the  burnt-offering,  he  hastened  to  offer 
him  in  the  place  of  his  son  Isaac ;  and  in  memory  of  this  event — ^probably 
in  allusion  to  his  ambiguous  answer  to  the  question  of  Isaac,  as  well  as 
to  its  most  happy  accomplishment — he^  gave  to  the  [dace  the  name  of 
Jehovah- Jireh* — The  Supreme  Ood  will  provide. 


*  I  have  l>efore  obseired  that  there  are  those  who  say  that  Jehovah  ought  to  be  pNOOQUoad 
Tahoah;  and  Doctor  Hales  considers  Jahoh  to  be  pfobably  mora  nearly  the  tine  raadiag  of 
dii«  same  of  the  Deity,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  was  so  awinl  aa 
to  be  not  lawful  to  prononnce.  "  Bnt,"  says  Dr.  Hales,  ^  the  ttmb  pnmiinctation  had  bee» 
^>ttU2iately  preserved  in  several  of  the  heathen  elassios,  aoootdiag  to  the  ptowwciatioQ  of 
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The  account  giyen  in  Genesis  of  the  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  has 
been  generally  viewed  by  the  Jews  as  a  description  of  what  actually  took 
place,  and  the  same  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians. There  have,  however,  been  some  who  have  considered  this  account 
as  founded  upon  some  real  fact,  but  highly  embellished  by  the  Hebrew 
poet ;  while  others  again  have  regarded  it  as  a  mere  allegory,  designed  to 
impress  on  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  the  duty  of  cheerful  obedience  to 
whatever  Jehovah  might  please  to  command ;  and  consequ^itly,  as  the 
Deity  generally  spoke  through  the  priesthood,  to  pay  implicit  obedience  to 
these  his  delegates.  ^ 

The  custom  of  parents  in  sacrificing  on  extraordinary  occasions  their 
chUdren  to  the  divinities  they  worshipped — as  the  most  valuable  and 
precious  offering  in  their  power,  and,  consequently,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  acceptable  and  meritorious — ^was  very  probably  known  to  Abraham, 
because  this  human  sacrifice  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  writers,  and 
even  by  Moses,  as  having  been  performed  by  many  of  the  most  ancient 
nations.  The  celebrated  Philo,  however,  adduces  strong  arguments  to 
prove  how  meritorious  it  was  in  Abraham  to  be  willing  to  sacrifice  his 
only  beloved  son,  for  none  of  those  earthly  purposes  which  had  induced 
persons  among  other  people  to  offer  their  own  children,  but  solely  in 
obedience  to  the  divine  command.*    But  though  Philo  is  so  far  right,  a 


tlioie  foreignen  who  had  eaiiy  interooone  with  the  Imelitei,  and  afterward  with  &e  Jews. 
ThoB  the  Claiian  Oracle,  (fbnxided  after  the  Trojan  war),  in  answer  to  the  inqairj, '  Which 
of  the  gods  is  he  to  be  reckoned  who  is  catted  lAO  T'  uttered  a  remai^able  reapaase,  pre» 
■erred  by  Bflaorobins,  of  whidi  this  is  part : 

^pa^co  r*v  warrtav  Ca«r«ir  0$o»  i^cy  lAQ. 
' Learn  that  the  God  supreme  of  all  is  I  A  O.'" 

*  Philo  begins  with  opposing  those  who  would  not  acknowledge  this  act  of  Abraham  as 
deserving  of  so  mnch  admiration  as  the  Jews  awarded  to  him,  and  then  proceeds  to  show 
in  what  the  real  merit  of  Abraham  consisted.  I  give  his  words  in  the  Latin  Tersion,  aa 
probably  more  acceptable  than  a  translation  to  the  learned  reader : 

'*Vemm  maliciosis  calamniatoribos  nostra  damnare  potins  qoam  landan  solitis  hoc 
imperatnm  non  ▼idebitor  tam  magnum  et  mirificum  qikam  nobis  yidetur.  Ajunt  enim  et 
alios  multos  snis  aiFectibns  devinctos,  et  amantes  liberomm,  immolandos  ezhibnisse  filios, 
▼el  pro  inoolumitate  patris  yel  nt  averterent  bella,  siccitates,  inundationes,  pestilentias,  alios 
item  domesticflB  quantumvia  falsaa  religionis  gratia.  Ghwcorum  certe  olarissimos,  non  solum 
privates  crres,  sed  et  reges,  non  magna  ratione  ez  se  natorum  habita,  his  mactatis  mazimas 
deleyisse  hostinm  eopias  prime  impetu,  sociorum  vero  senrasse  mazimos  exercitus.  Barbaras 
quoque  gentes  per  multas  otates  litasse  mactatis  filiis,  cujus  sceleris  etiam  sacrosanctum 
Mosem  meminisse,  dum  aocusans  eos  ut  polntos  ait,  filios  et  fillas  diis  suis  adolent  Indorum 
quoque  gymnosophistas  et  hodie  sub  initium  senectntis  morbi  longi  et  incurabilis,  prius 
quam  invalescat,  accenso  rogo,  se  ipsos  eznrere,  quamvis  possent  at  tempus  foitasse  diutnr- 
Bum  pesistcre.  Imd  et  muUeronlas  eorum  defunctis  maritis  in  rogos  eomm  cum  gladio  se 
nitlerei  atqus  its  vhras  conoremari  cum  adamatis  cadaveribus.  Hamm,  inquiunt,  merito 
nrfreris  audaeiam,  qu»  mortem  contemnunt  tantopere,  ut  ad  eam  tanquam  ad  immortalitatem 
enrsQ  eontendant.  Istum  vero  laudare  quonum  attioet,  quasi  novum,  aliquod  ^inus  aggrea- 
•urn,  quod  usn  aenial  faado  snditum  eel  ds  privstis  dvibus,  ds  ragibuii  do  integris  guntibtta. 
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Christian  may  be  joslified  in  the  remark,  that  had  Abraham  been  fiiUy 
eolightttied  as  to  what  was  acceptable  to  the  Deity,  he  would  instantly 
have  objected,  that  what  he  was  bidden  to  do  was  in  contradiction  to 
that  law  the  Creator  himself  had  written  on  the  human  heart,  and  he 
would  at  once  have  perceived  that  it  was  not  allowable  for  him  to  accom- 
plish the  unnatural  deed. 

After  tliis  twelve  years  passed  away,  during  which  we  know  ooly  that 
Abraham  was  informed  of  the  prosperous  circumstances  of  his  iN'other 


Ad  hanc  invidoroni  xnBectatioiiein  lio  rotpondeo.  Qui  Hberos  maeUnUi  partim  ex  nufre  id 
faehmt,  tU/ertur  denonnnUu  harhariM,  partim  quia  magna  mala  et  advertug  kumanum  opem 
eantumaeia  d  Mu  emUitibut  aSUer  areere  uequeutU.  Ex  kit  quidam  nmH  »uot  eadiibeni,  eoaeti  it 
pBUmHoriinu.  AM  eowipmUi  metu  komiimm,  aUi eujriditu  gtorimfammquet  inpreteiu  gtoruB,fimm 
ven  adpetUrot,  Ergo  qui  ex  more  maetamt,  nihil  magnum  videntur  faeere.  Nam  inueterata 
eauuttudo  plerumque  tantum  poteet,  quantum  natwrOy  iia  ut  gravisHma  quaque  reddat  tokrtOu 
fatUia ;  rnnni  terrore  semoto.  Qui  vero  eedunt  iitnori,  laudem  nullam  merentur.  Laudanitur  enim 
facia  vohmtaria,  involuniaria  refenmtur  ad  neeeaitatem  rerum  out  eaeuum  out  temporum.  Quod 
d  qmitamare  glorim  vel  JSHum  prodU  vel  JUiamt  uituperio  magie  quam  kmde  dignue  e$t,  morie 
dkariuimormm  pa/rant  sibi  honorem,  quem  eHamti  tmtea  kabuUtet  pro  tncolumitaieJUiorum  abjieere 
debnerat.  Proinde  connderamdum  e$t,  an  iUe  aUqua  modo  dicta  neceuHaU  eoaetus  tU  maetare 
JSium,  vd  mortf  vel  honore,  vel  Hmore-  Mo$  eerte  immolandi  liberoe  nee  Babylone,  nee  in  Metopo* 
tamiOf  nee  ck  Chaldeit  reeeptua  eel,  apud  quo$  edueaiui  magnamvUm  partem  cum  «u  exigity  ne  qmie 
putet  prm  aeeuttudine  leviorem  viaam  maU  epu  imaginationiem.  Bed  neque  metue  uttut  imminebat 
eh  homMKSbue  neque  oraeuUjuaeum  quitquam  norat  aliua.  Nulla  puNiea  prmmebat  ealamitae,  eui 
morte  prehatieeimmi  filU  remedium  qumreret.  At  laudis  apud  vulgum  paranda  cupidine  ad  hoe 
Jaeimma  eoneitatue  e$t.  At  qua  laueeaptabatur  in  eolieitudine,  ubiiientoeratapplauaurue,  data  opera 
tonge  d  tergo  reUetie  etiam  duobie  famuUet  ue  ee  coram  teetibus  oetentare  videretur  f  Quapropter 
obturato  it^reni  ore  moderentur  aeeutaioret,  euam  imvidiamf  nee  laeerent  honeeta  vita  d^umetoe,  quae 
potm*  predieare  deberent  eum  alOe,  Siquidem  apud  omnee  qui  reete  eapiunt  nihil  honettiut  habeturp 
nihil  4>ptabfliu$f  quam  Deo  parere,  quod  hie  in  pHmit  etuduitt  Ha  ut  nullum  unquam  mandatum 
negUgeret,  quantumoie  refertum  moleetHi  et  ignominiitf  atque  etiam  laboribut  ac  dolorUme.  Quam 
ebrem  et  id  quod  oraeulo  juteue  ett  deJUio,fortiter  eonetanterque  pertutit,  Deinde  eum  ntUla  eon- 
euetudo  eeaet  in  ea  regione  eieut  Jortaeee  apud  quoedam,  immokmdi  Hberoef  ipee  primm  autorfiaurue 
end  novi  et  inueitati  exempli^  quod  udhivideturnemo  laturut  fidete,  etiameiferreum  auiadawumtinum 
haberet  animwm.  Cum  natura  emm  ut  quidam  pugnare  ett  diJ/Uile;  pater  erat  faetut  umiei  hujue 
legitimi  JUiL  quem  mox  tingulari  amore  proeequebatw^  supra  modum  vulgaria  benevolentim,  imd 
ttiamfama  eeUbrata;  aderat  et  aUud  vehement  amorit  ineUameniumt  quod  in  teneeta  ei  puer  natut 
fKerat  Siquidem  e  numeroao  tebole  uuum  quempiam  (^erre  Deo,  tanquam  Uberorum  prknOiaa, 
mhH  mirandumjuerit,  eumprmtto  ait  e  tuperatittbut  haud  mediocre  toUiiu/m,  et  dolorie  ob  maetatmm 
eoneepti  remidium.  Cum  verounieutdileetutqfferturf  ret  eat  aermonenulloexplieabiliaf  nullum  reaper 
turn  habena  amauetudinia  domettica,  aed  tota  prona  at  pietaOa  offMumf  eximia  acme,  et  vix  euiquam 
alteri  tentata.  Nam  alU  tametai  pro  aalute  patriarum  out  easereituum  eoneedwU  auoa  maetandoa, 
tamen  out  domi  manent  interea,  aut  proeul  abaittunt  ah  altaribua;  out  ai  eontingat  eoe  taerit  into- 
rette,  aoerttmi  oeulot  ne  tpeetare  quidem  tuatinenteavel  aUenum  neda  wwiirfai'i'iiw.  Hie  vero  tanquam 
aaeerdot,  ipee  pater  amaatiaaimua  aggredOur  mactationem  egregH  fild,  quem  fortattit  etiam  taeryieo 
ritu  membraiim  eondturut  erat  adolendum  altarit  ignibut;  adeo  eaverat  ne  pietate  ergaJUium 
diatraheretur  apietede  Deo  debita,  et  totum  quantut  erat  animum  aanetari  deooverat,  parum  eurana 
eognatum  tanguinem.  Qiiui  horum  qum  diaimut  e»ii»  eeaterit  commune  eat  f  quid  nan  ei'iiiiiw, 
quodnuHapoedt  tsquarifacuindiaf  Vt  merito  quodoia  ingenium  non  malum  nee  inuidrnm  ebetupe^ 
faeiat  immenam  pietatia  udraeulOf  vd  mo  ex  mmltia,  nedum  oonfertia  omuibua;  aada  emm  eat  vd 
uniua  euiiSbet  rqmtado  ad  expriendam  parvam  quondam  iwtaginem  ingende  ammi  quamuia  nmJlmm 
atfkmde  epue  eat  exiguum,"-^T)aSkm  Jxtdm  Liber  de  Abnhaaao. 
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Nahor,  who  had  many  children,  and  some  grand-children.  It  ap* 
pears,  also,  that  during  this  time  Abraham  removed  his  camp  from 
Beersheba  to  his  former  station  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  or  at  least  to  some 
place  near  Hebr<»i.  Here,  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  years,  Sarah  died,  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years — being  the  only  woman 
whose  age,  at  the  time  of  her  death,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Her  death  raised  the  question  of  a  burial-place  for  her  corpse.  It  has 
been  an  anci^at  custom  among  the  several  Bedouin  tribes,  to  have  had 
such  a  place  within  their  respective  territories.  In  conformity  with  this 
custom,  Abraham  now  wanted  a  suitable  burial-place,  appropriated  to  the 
especial  use  of  his  family,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  all  of  his  descend- 
ants dying  in  the  land  of  Canaan  might  be  laid.  He  accordingly 
apfdied  to  the  Hittites,  or,  as  they  are  also  called,  the  tribe  of  Heth,  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron,  to  obtain  a  permanent  grant  of  a  spot  for  that  purpose. 
The  account  of  the  interview — as  it  has  in  a  recent  work  been  justly 
observed* — ^is  curious  and  interesting,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
position  of  Abraham  and  the  manners  of  the  time.  The  wealthy  emir 
appears  to  have  been  popular  with  the  Hittites,  or  was  rather  perhaps 
regarded  b^  them  as  one  whom  it  was  their  interest  to  oblige.  He  was 
received  with  great  attention  and  respect,  and  when  his  wish  was  under- 
stood, the  choice  of  all  their  sepulchres  in  which  to  bury  his  dead  was 
readily  and  freely  offered  to  him.  On  this  the  patriarch  rose  up  and 
bowed  to  the  children  of  Heth,  and  then  proceeded  to  explain  more  clearly 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  wanted  a  family  burial-place,  for  a  perma- 
nent possession;  and  there  was  a  field  called  Machpelah,  well  planted 
with  trees,  and  with  a  cave  at  the  end  of  it,  which  would  answer  the  pur- 
pose exceedingly  well,  if  the  owner,  one  Ephron,  then  present,  could  be 
induced  to  sell  his  property  to  him.  This  person,  without  waiting  to  be 
pressed,  readily,  and  with  much  tact,  answered  for  himself:  "Nay,  my 
lord,  hear  me :  the  field  ^ve  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that  is  therein.  I  give 
it  thee  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  sons  of  my  people — as  witnesses — give  lit 
thee :  bury  thy  dead."  This  seems  very  generous ;  but  the  readiness  of 
his  will,  and  the  tone  of  his  address,  so  much  reminds  us  of  certain 
passages  in  our  own  oriental  experience,  that  Ephron  and  his  speech  flfld 
no  frivor  in  our  sight.  There  is  much  probability  that,  with  all  his 
apparent  generosity,  the  man  had  an  eye  to  his  own  interests,  and  saw 
clearly  that  it  might  be  a  more  profitable  thing  to  lay  the  emir  under  an 
obligation,  than  to  sell  to  him  the  ground  outright.  Besides,  if  Abraham 
was,  as  seems  to  be  the  case,  a  much  more  important  person  than  Ephron, 
he  could  not  have  received  this  land  as  a  gift,  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  East,  without  making  a  more  considerable  present  in  return.    It  seems 


*  Sea  Kitto'i  Palestliie,  voL  i.  p.  64,  from  which  I  bonow  the  detoription  of  tfaii  intenriew. 
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to  UB  that  Abraham  quite  undoatood  all  this.  He  roee,  and  alter  bowiog 
to  those  assembled,  addressed  himself  particulaiiy  to  Ephroo,  and  insisted 
on  paying  for  the  field  with  money ;  and  this  person  seeing  him  resolute, 
at  last  named  his  price.  ''It  is  worth  four  hundred  shekels-weight  of 
silver ;"  but  still  in  exact  ccmformity  with  the  character  we  have  assigned 
to  him,  he  takes  care  to  add — "  What  is  that  between  me  and  thee?"  As 
he  had  thus  been  brought  to  name  a  sum  in  the  presence  of  so  many 
witnesses,  Abraham  immediately  weighed  out  the  quantity  of  silver,  and 
thus  closed  the  bargain,  with  a  degree  of  address,  which*  shows  that  he 
knew  human  nature,  and  how  to  deal  with  such  persons  as  Bphron. 

The  act  of  purchase  includes  a  specification  of  the  property  transferred, 
so  precise  and  lawyer-like,  as  to  make  this  deed  of  conveyance*  serve  as 
evidence  that  the  man  who  drew  it  up  had  experience  ixk  such  business, 
and  that  he  belonged  to  a  people  among  whom  similar  documents  were  no 
novelty. 

The  next  important  transaction  of  Abraham — according  to  the  order 
his  acUons  are  related  in  the  version  of  Genesis — appears  to  have  been 
that  of  procuring  a  wife  for  his  son  Isaac ;  but  from  Josephus  it  appears 
as  if  this  was  not  done  until  he  had  first  provided  himself  with  a  new 
wife.  This  seems  even  indirectly  to  be  confirmed  by  the  passage  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  where  it  is  said  that 
*'  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken  with  age,"  which  words  evidently 
apply  better  to  him  some  time  after  his  marriage  to  Keturah.  Though  I 
make  this  observation,  yet  I  do  not  deem  it  important  to  determine  which 
of  these  events  was  the  anterior ;  I  will  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
according  to  the  prevailing  opinion,  that  the  marriage  of  Isaac  preceded 
that  of  his  fisoher  with  Keturah. 

It  appears  from  a  passage  in  Genesis,!  as  if  Isaac  had  deeply  mourned 
bis  mother,  and  that  he  felt  no  consolation  until  after  his  marriage.  The 
sorrow  which  a  dutiful  son  feels  on  the  death  of  a  worthy  and  beloved 
mother,  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  dissipate;  and  there  were  many 
circumstances  which  give  us  reason  to  suppose  that  Isactc  must  have  felt 
the  loss  of  his  mother  with  a  peculiar  intensity  of  grief  Beiog  the  only 
sor  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  have  become  to  his  mother  the  object 
of  her  tenderest  attachment  The  affectionate  disposition  of  Isaac  was 
also  well  adapted  to  repay  those  ardent  feelings  of  love  which  his  aged 
mother  entertained  towards  him,  and  consequently  her  Ices  would  be  more 
deeply  felt  by  him  than  by  a  young  man  of  a  sterner  nature.    Thus  to 


•  «  The  field  of  Bphron,  which  was  in  lnhchpelah,  which  was  before  Manure,  the  field, 
and  the  cave  which  waa  therein,  and  all  the  trees  diat  were  in  the  field,  that  were  in  all  the- 
boiden  ronnd  about,  were  made  aeonre  to  Abnhaoi  for  a  poweadon,  in  the  preaenoe  of  the 
childxen  of  Heth,  before  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  the  oitj.'* — Gen.  zziii.  17,  IS. 

t  OhflD.  zziv.  67. 
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allay  the  aorrow  of  Isaac,  may  have  been  one  of  the  caases  that  led 
Abraham,  about  three  years  after  Sarah's  death,  to  the  resolution  to 
provide  a  wife  for  hira,  who  was  then  about  forty  years  of  age.  In  medi- 
tating such  an  object,  a  Bedouin  chief,  as  is  well  observed  in  a  recent 
work,  would  naturally  first  think  of  keeping  ifp  the  family  connection,  by 
seeking  for  his  son  a  wife  from  among  the  daughters  of  his  brother ;  and, 
in  fact,  the  nephew  is  held  to  have  the  first  claim  to  the  hand  of  any 
female  which  the  house  of  his  uncle  may  supply.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
execute  his  purpose,  Abraham  called  his  trusty  old  servant,  Eliezer  of 
Damascus,  and  made  him  take  a  solemn  oath,  to  go  to  the  family  of  his 
brother  Nahor,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  bring  home  a  wife  for  Isaac,  if  one 
willing  to  accompany  him  could  there  be  found ;  empowering  him  to  con- 
clude the  marriage — ^which,  in  ilself,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  manner 
marriages  in  the  orient  are  usually  concluded. 

Eliezer — ^provided  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  mission, 
and  well  adapted  to  impress  a  proper  opinion  of  his  mastei''s  consequence 
upon  those  to  whom  he  was  sent— departed,  carrying  with  him  valuable 
ixesents  for  the  intended  bride  and  her  relatives  ;  it  being  then,  as  now, 
Che  custom  in  the  East  to  purchase  the  bride  from  her  relatives  at  a  high 
■price,  as  well  as  to  make  presents  to  herself;  but  the  bride  not  to  bring 
.any  dowry  to  her  husband. 

It  would  appear  that  Nahor's  family  still  lived  in  Charran,  where 
Abraham  left  Uiem.  We  do  not  know  how  many  days  it  occupied  Eliezer 
ito  reach  their  place  of  abode,  but  Josephus  remarks,  that  it  must  have 
taken  him  a  considerable  time,  for,  says  he,  the  traveling  is  tedious  in 
Mesopotamia  in  winter,  for  the  depth  of  the  clay,  and  in  the  summer  for 
want  of  water,  and  on  account  of  the  robberies  there  committed,  which 
were  not  to  be  avoided  but  by  caution.*  Still  the  last  impediment  may 
.perhaps  have  been  more  frequent  and  dangerous  in  the  time  of  Josephus 
than  in  that  of  Abraham ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  towcu-ds  even- 
ing when  Eliezer  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  the  family 
of  Nahor  lived.  His  acquaintance  with  Bedouin  habits  ssems  to  have 
suggested  to  him  the  measures  which  proved  best  adapted  to  ensure 
success.  In  that  age,  as  now,  the  business  of  drawing  water  from  the 
wells  devolved  upon  the  young  women  of  every  Bedouin  household,  and 
the  sheik's  daughter  is  not  above  taking  her  share  in  a  service  which  is 
.not  by  any  means  considered  degrading ;  indeed,  the  young  women  find 
^much  pleasure  in  meeting  at  the  well,  and  exchanging  the  gossip  of  the 
iday.  When  Eliezer  reached  the  well,  the  time  of  the  evening  had  nearly 
arrived  at  which  the  females  usually  come  forth  to  draw  water,  and  he 
jcnew  that  among  them  he  might  expect  to  see  the  maideu  that  was 


*  Antiq.  book  i.  chap.  16. 
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desired  aa  bnde  for  the  son  of  his  master.  He  did  not  therefore  hinder 
his  fctigaed  camels  from  kneeling  down  in  their  usual  posture  of  rest, 
resolving  to  wait  there  a^  one  who  had  tarried  for  leave  to  give  water  to 
them  from  that  well.  While  thus  waiting,  it  is  said  that  he  prayed  to  the 
God  of  Abraham  Vo  bestow  success  upon  his  undertaking ;  and  that  in  his 
anxiety  he  ventured  to  entreat  that,  by  the  interposition  of  Providence,  the 
maiden  to  whom  he  might  first  speak  should  evince  a  kind  disposition, 
and  be  the  very  one  appointed  to  be  the  wife  of  Isaac.  He  was  yet 
praying  when  the  young  women  came  to  discharge  their  accustomed  duty. 
To  one  of  them  his  attention  was  particularly  drawn,  by  her  great  beauty ; 
and  as  she  was  returning  from  the  well,  with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder, 
he  hastened  to  make  the  request  that  she  would  allow  him  to  take  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  vessel.  She  answered,  "  Drink,  my  lord ;" 
and  speedily  lowered  the  pitcher  from  her  shoulder  to  her  hand  to  give 
him  drink.  When  he  had  finished,  she  hastened  again  and  again  to  the 
well^  emptying  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  to  give  the  camels  water ; 
while  the  admiring  stranger  pondered  in  his  mind  whether  his  prayer  had 
been  heard,  and  his  journey  might  prove  successful.  But  when  the 
camels  had  enough  of  water,  all  doubts  appear  removed  from  his  mind, 
because,  taking  from  his  treasures  a  nose-jewel,*  and  a  pair  of  bracelets, 
both  of  gold,  he  presented  them  to  the  kind  maiden — who,  as  curiously 
enough  we  are  told,  was  a  real  virgin,  thus  indicating  that,  in  those  times, 
this  was  not  generally  the  case — and  asked  her  at  the  same  time  whose 
daughter  she  was,  and  whether  her  father's  house  afforded  room,  where 
he  and  his  companions  might  lodge.  To  his  great  joy,  the  answer 
she  returned  proved  her  to  be  the  very  woman  of  whom  Abraham  had 
already  heard  in  Canaan.  It  was  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Bethuel, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Nahor.  She  also  told  him,  not  only  that  there  was 
mom  for  his  party,  but  also  chopped  straw  and  corn  for  the  camels.  The 
faithful  servant,  now  convinced  that  he  had  met  with  the  right  person, 
gratefully  bowed  down  his  head,  and  praised  aloud  the  God  of  Abraham, 
who  had  thus  led  him  to  the  house  of  his  master's  relatives.  But  no 
sooner  had  these  words  been  uttered,  than  Rebekah,  as  was  natural,  ran 
home  to  tell  the  glad  tidings  to  her  friends.t 

Josephus,  in  his  account  of  this  affair,  differs  slightly  from  that  given 
above,  but  in  no  essential  point,  except  that  Rebekah,  in  her  answer  to 
the  question,  whose  daughter  she  was,  is  related  by  him  to  have  said,  that 
Bethuel,  her  frither,  was  dead  ;t  while  it  appears  from  Genesis,  as  though 


*  A  golden  ear-ring  if  the  word  nsed  in  the  Bngliih  tnuislation ;  but  the  above  ia  tiie  mora 


t  See  Ctoneaia,  chap.  zzxr. ;  Ctto't  Palaitine,  pp.  65, 66. 
X  Antiq.  book  i  chap,  14 
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he  were  liying.  Still,  as  there  may  have  been  another  Bethuel  m  the  same 
family,  this  discrepancy  may  easily  be  reconciled. 

As  Nahor's  name  does  not  appear  in  the  transaction,  we  may  fisdrly 
presume  he  was  dead ;  and  even  if  Bethuel  lived,  the  whole  management 
of  affairs  seems  evidently  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  the 
clever  and  active  Laban — who,  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  his  sister's  report, 
and  saw — as  is  carefully  mentioned  in  the  narrative — the  valuable  presents 
which  had  been  given  to  her,  hastened  forth,  and  cordially  invited  Eliezer 
to  accept  of  his  hospitality.  With  the  usual  despatch  of  the  Bedouins,  a 
meal  was  ready  for  him  and  his  companions  by  the  time  they  had  attended 
to  their  camels  and  washed  their  feet.  But  Eliezer,  with  laudable  zeal, 
and  in  order,  as  it  appears,  to  remove  the  doubt  which  preyed  upon  his 
mind,  would  not  partake  of  the  meal  until  he  had  brought  the  business, 
for  which  he  was  come,  to  an  issue.  He  therefore  at  once  stated  the  object 
of  his  journey  in  a  few  precise  and  simple  words ;  and  with  skilful  diplo- 
macy, not  forgetting  to  let  his  auditors  know  the  earthly  blessings  which 
heaven  had  bestowed  upon  his  master.  Laban  and  the  other  members 
of  the  family  present,  apparently  pleased  with  what  they  had  heard,  did 
not  make  any  objection  to  the  request  of  the  hand  of  Rebekah  for  Isaac, 
but  declared  that  the  visible  influence  of  Providence  in  this  affair  left 
them  no  reply;  and,  without  even  consulting  with  Rebekah  added: 
''  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before  thee ;  take  her  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy 
master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Deity  hath  spoken."*  Eliezer  felt  so  much  joy 
at  hearing  these  words,  that  he  offered  thanks  to  his  God,  and  reverentially 
bowed  his  head ;  afterward  he  hastened  to  bring  forth  precious  presents, 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  costly  garments,  and  gave  them  to  the 
chosen  bride ;  and  abo  to  her  brother  and  mother  he  made  valuable 
presents — such  as  probably,  in  accordance  with  the  prevaiUng  custom, 
they  were  entitled  to  expect.t  The  following  morning  Eliezer  rose  early, 
and  unexpectedly  asked  permission  to  return  to  his  master,  and  take  with 
him  Rebekah.  But  Laban  and  his  mother  wished  him  to  tarry  a  few 
days ;  still  as  he  persisted — perhaps  fearing  a  change  of  sentiment,  and 
Rebekah  professing  her  willingness  to  go  at  once — the  question  was 
decided  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  Abraham's  faithful  envoy. 

Rebekah,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  women  in  the  East,  was  soon 
prepared  to  undertake  the  long  journey,  and  was  dismissed  with  the  very 
characteristic  oriental  blessings  -*'  Be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of 
millions,  and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them.'' 
Rebekah  thus  departed,  but  accompanied  by  her  nurse— a  very  influential 


*  It  woaM  appear  from  thie  passage,  m  if  Laban  and  the  memb«n  of  the  fiunily  had 
levered  the  God  of  Abrahaos. 

t  Josephns,  in  his  account  of  this  transaction,  sajs  that  Abraham's  servant  took  sapper 
before  he  made  the  re<|aest  of  the  damsel's  hand. 
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peraoD  generally  in  Eastern  households — and  sooke  damsels ;  the  whole 
company  bemg  mounted  upon  camels,  and  Eliezer  and  his  men  escorting 
them.  It  was  even-tide  when  the  party  arrived  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
dwelling-place  of  Abraham ;  and  Isaac,  who  had  walked  forth  to  meditate, 
was  the  first  to  discover  their  approach.  He  advanced  to  meet  them  ;  but 
when  his  destined  bride  observed  him,  she  asked  Eliezer  who  he  was ; 
and  receiving  the  answer,  "  It  is  my  master,"  she  instantly  covered  herself 
with  a  veil — either  in  order  to  hide  her  maiden-blush,  or  in  obedience  to 
the  custom  of  those  times.  Having  heard  from  Eliezer  all  that  had  taken 
place,  Isaac  led  Rebekah  to  the  tent  of  his  departed  mother,  which 
bei<mged  to  her  as  his  bride.  The  fair  damsel  gained  his  love,  and 
became  his  wife;  and  the  sorrow,  which  from  his  mother's  death  had 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  was  displaced  by  the  new  emotions  that  now  took 
poAsession  of  his  heart 

After  the  death  of  Sarah,  Abraham  took  another  wife,  whose  name  was 
Ketnrah,  and  whom  the  Arabians  consider  to  have  been  no  other  than 
Hagar.  With  this  second  wife  the  patriarch  had  many  children,  but, 
nevertheless,  Isaac  continued  his  principal  if  not  sole  heir.  The  other 
children  are  said  to  have  received  gifts — ^which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  valuable — and  were  sent  away  into  the  countries  of  the  East.  Their 
descendants  are  often  noticed  in  the  Jewish  annals,  but  always  as  aliens 
from  the  stock  of  Abraham.*  Nothing  frirther  is  recorded  of  this  patriarch 
until  he  died,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  "an  old 
man  and  full  of  years."  His  body  was  buried  beside  that  of  Sarah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah,  which  he  had  purchased  of  Ephron,  the  Hittite ;  and, 
Bomewhat  to  our  surprise,  it  is  related  that  the  out-cast  son  of  Hagar,  the 


*Jotephiis  laya:  ''Abnham  after  this"— -the  death  of  Sarah— "  married  Retarah,  by 
whom  nz  aons  were  bom  by  him,  men  of  courage  and  of  aagacioiu  minds.  Zambran,  Jaxar, 
Madan,  Median,  Josabak,  and  Sous.  Now  the  sons  of  Sons  were,  Sabathan  and  Dadao. 
The  sons  of  Dadan  were,  Latnsim,  Assor,  and  Lnom.  The  sons  of  Median  were,  Bphos, 
Ophran,  Anochy  Bbidas,  and  Bidas  Now  all  these  sons  and  grandsons,  Abraham  oontrived 
to  tettle  in  colonies ;  and  they  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Troglodytes,  and  the  coontiy 
of  Arabia  tke  Happpy  as  far  as  it  reaches  to  the  Bed  Sea.  It  is  related  of  this  Ophren,  that 
he  made  war  against  Libya,  and  took  it,  and  that  his  grand-children,  when  they  inhabited 
it,  called  it  from  his  name  Africa.  And,  indeed,  Alexander  Polyhistor  gives  his  attestation 
to  what  I  hese  say,  in  these  words :  *  Oleoderaos  the  prophet,  who  was  also  called  ttaUAitm, 
who  wrote  an  history  of  the  Jews  in  agreement  with  the  history  of  Moses,  their  legislator, 
relates  that  there  were  many  sons  bom  to  Abraham  by  Ketorah ;  nay,  he  names  three  of 
them,  Apher,  Sarim,  and  Japhran.  That  from  Surim  was  the  land  of  Assyria  denominated ; 
sad  that  from  the  other  two,  Apher  and  Japhran,  the  country  of  Africa  took  its  name, 
because  these  men  were  auxiliaries  to  Heronles,  when  he  fought  against  Libya  and  Antwua, 
sad  that  Hercules  married  Aphra's  daughter,  and  of  her  he  begat  ^son,  Diodorus,  and  that 
Sophen  was  his  son,  from  whom  that  barbarous  people  called  Sophacians  were  denomi* 
oated.'  ** — Ant.  book  i  ch.  15.  This  is  one  of  the  many  indications  which  might  give  us 
•one  DMaon  to  suspect  that  Abraham  was  a  more  powerful  chieftain  even  than  he  is  repre- 
•onted  lo  be  in  Genesis. 
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wild  Ishmael,  was  present  at  the  funeral,  and  assisted  his  favored  brother 
in  performing  the  last  filial  duty  to  their  common  father  and  the  head  of 
their  respective  families.  As  the  act  of  burial  in  the  East  very  speedily 
follows  death,  the  presence  of  Ishmael  on  this  solemn  occasion  seems  to 
justify  the  inference,  that  after  the  death  of  Sarah,  if  not  prior,  Hagar 
and  her  son  had  been  re-called,  to  partake  of  the  earthly  blessings  of  the 
aged  patriarch,  whose  former  conduct  toward  them  was  surely  contrary  to 
the  law  the  Creator  has  inscribed  on  the  heart  of  man — and  which  must 
ever  be  censured  by  the  impartial  and  unprejudiced  historian. 

Though  I  surely  do  not  entertain  any  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  virtue 
and  character  of  Abraham,  I  think  we  cannot  fairly  deny  that  his  conduct 
in  general  appears  to  have  been  more  worthy  of  praise  than  blame.  Still 
this  was  not  the  reason  which  induced  me  to  enter  on  so  detailed  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  life,  as  far  as  we  know 
Uiem,  and  as  far  as  they  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the  historian.  But  though 
Abraham,  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  was  an  instrument  of  awakening  or 
preserving  a  purer  conception  of  the  divine  nature  than  what  appears 
to  have  generally  been  entertained  in  his  time,  I  have  wished  to  make  it 
evident  that  his  conception  of  the  Deity,  such  as  it  has  been  represented 
was  not  that  sublime  idea  of  his  qualities  which  is  entertained  to  us. 
Besides,  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  life  of  Abraham  ''  abound 
with  such  strong  and  finely-disseminated  traits  of  character  and  natural 
feeling,  ths^t  the  writer  who  wishes  to  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
distinct  and  characteristic  impressions  of  the  ages  and  conditions  of  life 
through  which  his  history  leads,  may  well  be  reluctant  to  submit  the 
details  which  lie  before  him  to  the  curtailment  and  condensations  which 
his  limitations  may  require." 

From  all  that  is  related  of  Abraham,  it  is  evident  he  belonged  not  to 
those  dark  and  distant  periods,  whose  prominent  men  tradition  has  repre-* 
sented  as  gods,  demi-gods,  and  giants ;  but  that  he  lived  in  a  later  age, 
when  reason  had  begun  to  exercise  its  influence,  and  mankind  had  already 
made  great  progress  in  knowledge.  The  incidents  of  his  life,  therefore, 
are  represented  with  less  of  the  marvellous,  and  more  of  the  true ;  yet 
though  favored  by  personal  interviews  with  the  Deity  and  with  celestial 
messengers,  AbrahafQ  himself  still  remains  a  mortal  man,  the  wealthy 
chief  of  a  Bedouin  tribe.  '^  His  distinction,"  says  Milman,  "is  the  worehip 
of  One  Great  God,  and  the  intercourse  which  he  is  permitted  to  hold  with 
this  mysterious  Being.  This  is  the  great  patrimonial  glory  which  he 
bequeathed  to  his  descendants ;  their  title  to  be  considered  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Almighty,  was  their  inalienable  hereditary  possession.  This 
is  the  key  to  their  whole  history,  the  basis  of  their  political  institutions, 
the  vital  principle  of  their  national  character."* 

*  MUmas'B  History  of  the  Jews,  book  i.  p.  28,    New  York,  1833,  by  J.  Sc  J.  Harper. 
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The  life  of  Isaac  was  fax  kw  eventful  than  that  of  his  fiither,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  more  pure.  '^  Of  all  the  patriarchs,"  says  Bishop 
Hail,  ^none  made  so  little  noise  in  the  world  as  Isaac ;  none  lived  either 
so  privately  or  so  innocently ;  neither  know  I  whether  he  approved  himself 
a  better  son  or  a  husband  ;  for  the  one,  he  gave  himself  over  to  the  knife 
of  his  father,  and  mourned  three  years  for  his  mother ;  for  the  other  he 
sought  not  to  any  handmaid's  bed,  but  in  chaste  forbearance  reserved 
himself  for  twenty  years'  space  and  prayed.  Rebekah  was  so  long 
barren."*  But  after  this  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  faithful  Isaac  bore  to 
him  twins,  who  are  represented  as  having  already,  before  their  birth, 
struggled  for  superiority,  as  the  future  chiefs  of  two  hostile  people.  When 
they  were  born,  the  elder  exhibited  a  very  hairy  appearance,  on  which 
accoont  the  name  of  Esau — Aairy — was  given  to  him ;  the  other,  as 
having  had  hold  of  his  brother's  heel  in  his  birth,  was  called  Jacob — heel 
— froni  that  circumstance.  These  are  characteristic  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which — as  at  the  present  time  with  Bedouin  tribes,  and  many 
other  half-civilized  people — ^names  were  given  to  children  with  reference 
to  any  unusual  appearance  they  might  exhibit,  or  any  incident  that  might 
occur  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

In  Genesis  we  find  that  the  death  of  Abraham  is  recorded  before  the 
birth  of  his  grandsons ;  but  in  that  4)Ook  the  order  of  events,  as  I  have 
before  stated,  is  not  always  chronological;  and  by  comparing  ages,  it 
seema  evident  that  the  birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  took  place  fifteen  years 
before  the  death  of  Abraham.  As  they  grew  up,  they  evinced  very 
diflferent  tendencies ;  Esau  showing  a  disposition  very  similar  to  that  of 
Ishmael ;  still  Jacob  exhibiting  not  those  praiseworthy  traits  of  his  father, 
but  rather  those  of  a  crafty  diplomatist  Esau  appears  to  have  been  no 
fiiend  of  the  more  quiet  and  inactive  duties  of  a  pastoral  life,  but  to  have 
Joved  the  wild  pleasures  of  the  chase,  as  more  congenial  to  his  impulsive 
and  active  nature.  Jacob,  on  the  other  hand,  found  no  enjoyment  in  field- 
sports,  but  appears  to  have  remained  quietly  at  home,  and  to  have  occupied 
himself  with  those  occupations  that  strictly  belong  to  the  nomade  shep- 
herd. It  often  happens  that  the  most  opposite  characters  are  those  who 
feel  the  most  sympathy  for  each  other,  and  such  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
Isaac  and  Esau.  The  quiet  and  passive  father  appears  to  have  experienced 
a  particular  delight  and  perhaps  pride  in  the  buoyant  spirit  of  his  eldest 
son  who  was  so  fond  of  Uie  wild  sports  of  the  field  and  the  forest  Isaac 
may  probably  also  have  felt  himself  more  attached  to  Esau,  who  was  en- 
abled to  gratify  his  father's  appetite  with  the  choice  game,  of  which  the 
worthy  patriarch  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond. 

But  Jacob  was  the  fevorite  of  his  mother,  who,  with  all  her  personal 


*  OontemplatioiM,  book  iii.  oant  1. 
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channs,  appears  nevertheless  to  have  been  an  nnsempiilous  and  crafty 
woman,  and  of  a  disposition  evidently  congenial  with  that  of  her  darlings 
son,  who  indeed  evinced  such  qualities  on  several  occasions.  I  have 
already,  when  treating  of  the  Edomites,  related  tbe  circumstance  of  his 
wronging  Esau  out  of  his  birth-right  in  a  very  ungenerous  manner,  as  is 
evidently  to  be  inferred  from  what  passed  on  that  occasion  between  him 
and  his  brother.  But  as  I  then  but  briefly  alluded  to  that  transaction,  I 
will  now  add  a  few  more  words  concerning  it. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  that  Esau  came  from  the  field,  frunt  with  fritiguey 
and,  as  it  appears,  famishing  with  hunger.  Under  such  i^rcumstances, 
anything  eatable  would  have  seemed  valuable  to  him  ;  and  the  red  pottage 
which  his  brother  prepared,  and  of  which  be  got  sight,  seemed  to  him 
worth  anything.  "  The  uncivilized  or  semi^^ivilized  man  is  a  child  in 
appetites  at  all  times ;  and  the  hunger  of  such  a  man  is  madness.'^ 

Jacob,  young  as  he  was,  seems  to  have  possessed  sagacity  enough  to 


*  There  is  scarcely  anything  bettor  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  due  sense  of  the 
trae  dignity  which  chnUzaHon  confers  upon  the  human  characteri  than  a  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  uncivilized  or  sarage  races.  The  beast  of  prey  sees  no  oidiar  objeot  in 
existence  than  to  seek  food  to  gorge  himself  with ;  and  to  sleep  tiU  that  which  he  has  esten 
is  digested.  Thus  also  is  it  with  such  people ;  and  it  is  offensiye  to  the  civilized  man  to 
have  these  mere  animal  aims  and  ends  of  existence  pressed  constantly  upon  his  notice.  We 
hear  of  the  abstemiousness  of  the  Bedouins,  for  instance  ;  and  he  may  be  abstemious  from 
necessity  but  he  cannot  be  temperate.  Whfle  there  is  anything  for  him  to  eat,  he  will  eat 
Sir  ever ;  and  when  all  is  gone,  he  can  remain  longer  in  a  starving  condition — ^in  this  also 
like  a  beast  of  prey — than  can  civilized  man,  who  is  accustomed  to  a  regularly  recurring 
and  temperate  meal,  and  who  thinks  little  or  nothing  of  his  food  when  he  actually  takes  it. 
But  among  the  people  of  whom  we  speak,  every  one  seems  to  be  at  all  times  in  a  condition 
to  eat  voraciously  of  whatever  he  can  obtain ;  the  safest  way  to  bis  heart  is  tfaroagh  hie 
■temach ;  there  is  nothing  be  wfll  not  do  for  those  who  fill  him  with  good  oheer,  nothiDg  he 
will  not  undertake  for  the  prospect  of  an  indnlgence  to  his  appetite  before  him ;  and  we  are 
well  persuaded  that  there  are  few  who  would  resist  the  temptation  of  sacrificing  almoat^ 
any  amount  of  reversionary  benefit  for  the  present  enjoyment  of  a  mess  of  pottage. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Stephens*  "  Incidents  of  Travel,"  strikingly  confinnatoiy  of 
theae  obaenratioBs,  and  with  reference  to  the  Bedouins.  He  says :  "  Their  temperaaoe  and 
firogality  are  from  necessity,  not  from  choice ;  from  their  nature  they  are  gluttonous,  and 
will  eat  at  any  time  till  they  are  gorged  of  whatever  they  can  get,  and  then  lie  down  and 
sleep  like  brutes.  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  with  trying  the  variety  of  their  appe* 
tites,  and  I  never  knew  diem  refuse  anything  that  could  be  eaten.  Their  stomach  was 
Iterally  ttieir  god,  and  the  only  chance  of  doing  anything  with  them,  was  by  first  making  it 
a  grateful  offering.  Instead  of  scorning  luxuries,  they  would  eat  sugar  as  boys  do  sugar- 
candy  ;  and  I  am  very  sure  that  if  they  could  have  got  pound-cake,  they  would  never  have 
eaten  their  own  coarse  bread." 

These  things  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Bedouins,  bnt  belong  to  all  people  till  they  become 
civilized.  By  the  way,  these  observations  not  only  illustrate  the  oondact  of  Bsan,  but  that 
of  Isaac  himself.  He  <'  loved  Esau  because  he  did  eat  of  his  venison;"  and  the  whole 
account  of  the  blessing  is  rendered  painful  to  us  by  its  being  so  much  mixed  up  with  the 
history  of  '*  the  savofy  meat  which  he  loved,"  and  through  which  his  whole  plan  of  blessing 
Bsau  was  marred.  But  all  this  would  appear  quite  natural  to  a  Bedouin.  See  Kitto's 
vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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nnderBtand  tkiSy  and  he  was  cooflequently  well  aware  that  he  did  not  over- 
rate the  worth  of  his  pottage  at  that  peculiar  moment^  when  on  Esau'e 
begging  eagerly  fer  a  share  of  "  that  red,"  '^  that  red " — not  knowing  its 
name — he  demanded  the  birthright  of  his  brother  as  the  price  of  granting 
this  request*  Eeau  being  now,  as  it  appears,  in  a  situation  when  one 
would  deem  every  prospective  benefit  as  naught  in  comparison  with  present 
letief,  exclaimed :  "  Behdd,  I  am  at  the  point  to  die,  and  what  good  will 
this  bbrtkrighi  do  me  ?''  Jacob  was  not  content  with  a  mere  promise, 
and  would  not  part  with  his  pottage  till  it  was  confirmed  by  oath.  This 
taken,  Esau  received  his  mess. 

There  has  been  much  inquiry  concerning  the  nature  of  the  birthright 
which  Jacob  appears  to  have  coveted  so  highly,  but  which  Esau,  even 
with  due  regard  for  his  exhausted  ctmdition,  seems  to  have  valued  but 
lightly.  Taking  the  question  generally,  the  privilege  of  the  firstrborn 
seems  to  have  been  that  of  becomibg  .the  acknowledged  chief  or  bead  of 
,the  tribe  or  clan  and  in  that  character  also  of  discharging  the  office  of 
higfa-priestjt  and  that  of  a  title  to  the  last  blessing  of  the  father  and  to  a 
portion  of  the  inheritance  twice  as  large  as  that  which  any  of  the  other 
sous  receiyed. 

Esau  during  his  hunting  excursions  visited  the  district  where  the 
Hittites  dwelt,  and  formed  among  this  people  such  connections  as  led  to 
his  marriage,  at  the  age  of  forty,  with  two  women  of  that  tribe,  the 
daughters  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beeri.  Hb  marriage  appears  not  to 
have  pleased  Isaac,  and  still  less  Rebekah,t  who  probably  were  anxious 
that  their  sons,  by  marriages  in  their  own  &mily,  should  keep  the  race 
unmixed.  This  desire  is  very  g^eneral  among  Bedouin  tribes,  and  was 
apparently  general  among  many  nations  of  antiquity.  Esau,  however, 
continued  to  live  with  his  parents ;  and  still,  as  is  evident,  retained  the 
•first  place  in  the  affections  of  his  &ther,  who  seems  not  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  sale  of  the  birthright,  which,  as  a  transaction  of  no 
credit  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it,  perhaps  was  withheld  from  his 
knowledge;  or  if  he  knew  it,  he  may  have  considered  it  as  of  no  importance. 
Therefore,  when  having  attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years,  being  blind  and  beset  by  infirmities,  and  imagining  that  his  death 
was  &st  approaching,  he  appears  to  have  resolved  to  confer  upon  Esau,  in 
a  formal  bles8ing,§  those  rights  or  privileges  which  were  considered  to 


*  There  are  those  who  are  inclined  to  think  diat  Bwa  had  been  tempted  on  this  point,  at 
Ins  fiiTorable  momenta,  and  had  refilled  to  liaten  to  each  propositiona. 

t  Tfaif  is  however  denied  by  some.  %  Gen.  chap,  zzvii.  46. 

Ht  it  evident  that  this  formal  blowing  conaiited  in  tiie  cnttom  of  fathers  at  that  time- 
when  the  art  of  writing  waa  known  to  bat  few,  and  consequently  not  in  general  practice — 
to  snemble,  at  the  expected  i^proach  of  death,  their  sons,  and  deliver  to  them  an  oral  will, 
vtfammig  each  what  he  waa  to  do  and  inherit,  and  besides  imploring  the  tutelar  Deity  for 
4is  onmtiBnanee  of  the  &Yon  towards  the  scma  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  fether. 
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belong  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  the  firatrbom  son.  Thus,  in  order  to 
accomplish  his  purpose,  Isaac  gave  to  Esau  the  following  command  : 
^  Take  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the  field  and  take  me 
some  venison ;  and  make  me  savory  meat,*  such  as  I  love,  and  bring  it 
to  me,  that  I  may  eat,  that  my  soul  may  bless  thee  before  I  die." 

But  these  words  were  heard  by  Rebekah,  who  instantly,  with  the 
ready  ingenuity  so  often  found  in  women,  resolved  upon  a  device  to 
frustrate  her  husband's  design,  by  bestowing  upon  Esau  what  she  would 
rather  have  conferred  upon  her  favorite.    Like  another  Eve,  she  brought 
temptation  home  to  her  son,  by  communicating  to  him  her  plan,  and 
holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  obtaining  his  father^s  blessing.    Jacob 
urged  at  first  some  objections,  which  originating  not  in  principle,  but 
arising  solely  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of  detection,  were  easily 
removed  by  his  mother,  who  declared  herself  ready  to  take  all  responsi- 
bility on  herself.    Consequently,  Jacob  hastened  to  do  her  bidding ;  which 
was  to  fetch  two  good  kids  from  the  flock,  with  which  Rebekah  herself 
prepared  savory  meat,  such  as  Isaac  loved.    She  then  brought  forth  a  dress 
belonging  to  Esau,  for  Jacob  to  put  on ;  and  when  he  was  clad,  fastened 
about  bis  hands  the  skins  of  the  kids,  to  imitate  the  hairiness  of  Esau ; 
and  at  last  she  gave  him  the  savory  mess,  with  bread,  to  take  to  the  old 
man.    We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Rebekah,  as  well  as  her  worthy 
favorite,  were  agitated  during  these  preparations  with  the  fear  lest  Isaac 
should  detect  the  imposition  played  upon  him,  and  lest  Esau   should 
return  before  the  blameable  act  was  brought  to  a  happy  issue.    But 
whether  they  felt  such  anxiety,  it  had  not  the  efiect  to  awaken  repent- 
ance, and  induce  them  to  desist  from  the  robberyt  they  were  to  commit. 
Consequently,  Jacob  brought  the  fiivorite  dish  to  his  father,  and  on  being 
questioned  who  he  was,  returned  the  false  answer:  "I  am  Esau,  thy 
first-born ;  I  have  done  what  thou  orderest  me  to  do ;  please  to  eat  of  my 
venison,  Uiat  thy  soul  may  bless  me."    But  suspicion  of  some*  treachery 
crossed  the  mind  of  Isaac ;  for  it  is  related  he  asked :  '^  How  has  it  hap- 


*  This  savory  meat  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  intended  for  sacriBce ;  but  this  is 
not  indicated  by  what  we  read  in  Genesis ;  still  it  most  be  admitted,  that  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  says :  **  When  he— Isaac— was 
old,  and  could  not  see  at  dl,  he  called  Esau,  and  told  him  that  besides  his  blindness,  his  very 
old  age  prevented  him  from  worshipping  Ood " — meaning,  as  it  is  supposed,  sacrifice-* 
'*  he  bid  him  therefore  to  go  out  a  hunting,  and  when  he  had  caught  as  much  venison  as  bo 
oonld,  to  prepare  him  supper,  that  after  this  he  might  make  supplication  to  God,  to  be  to 
him  a  supporter  and  an  assister,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  life ;  saying  that  it  was  nnoer. 
tain  when  he  should  die,  and  that  he  was  desirous,  by  prayers  before  him,  to  procure  for 
him  ^e  favor  of  God.*'    Ant.  book  i.  chap.  IS. 

t  This  is  the  real  name  of  the  action  Rebekah  and  Jacob  committed ;  still  it  would  bo 
wrong  to  impute  to  their  transgression  an  equal  criminality,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  as  if 
oieonted  by  penons  educated  with  more  correct  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  We  ought  to 
remember  that  Bebekah  and  Jacob  were  both  but  faintly  acquainted  with  what  was  right 
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peoed  that  thoa  hast  found  it  so  quickly,  my  eon  V  ^  Because,"  answered 
Jacob,  ^  the  Almighty,  thy  God,  brought  it  to  me."  Still  the  old  man's 
suspicion  was  not  removed  by  these  words.  ''  Come  near,"  he  said, ''  that 
I  may  feel  whether  thou  be  my  son  Esau  or  not "  Jacob  stept  near  to  his 
father,  who,  after  haying  touched  his  hands,  exclaimed :  "  Thy  voice  is 
that  of  Jacob,  but  the  bands  are  Esau's."  No^  yet  feeling  certain,  he 
again  inquires :  "  Art  thou  my  very  son  Esau  V  Jacob,  as  it  appears, 
unhesitatingly  answered,  *'  I  am."  His  doubts  having  thus  been  luUed  to 
sleep,  Isaac  ate  the  savory  mess  which  his  perfidious  son  had  brought,  and 
afterwards  drank  the  wine  he  offered.  Having  satisfied  the  predominant 
appetite  of  half-civilized  man,  he  said :  '^  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  roe^ 
my  son."  Jacob  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  the  smell  of  his  raiment  so 
completely  allayed  all  his  father's  suspicion,  that  the  aged  man  exclaimed : 
"  See  the  smell  of  my  son  is  the  smell  of  the  field,  which  the  Almighty 
has  blessed :  May  He  therefore  give  thee  of  the  dew  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of  corn  and  wine ;  let  people  serve 
thee  and  nations  bow  down  to  thee ;  be  lord  over  thy  brethren  ;  and  let 
thy  mother* 8  sons  bow  down  to  thee :  cursed  be  every  one  that  curseth 
thee,  and  blessed  be  every  one  that  blesseth  thee."  Thus  this  good  old 
man  poured  forth  the  warm  wishes  of  bis  heart  for  the  future  happiness 
of  his  favorite  son  ;  but  the  wish  which  he  expresses  in  these  words :  "  Let 
thy  mother^s  sons  bow  down  to  thee,"  cannot  fail  to  appear  very  remark- 
able to  every  refiecting  reader,  and  may  surely  be  subjected  to  very  different 
interpretations.* 


*  Josephiu  givet  tho  following  aooonnt  of  this  trannctioii :  "  Rebekah  thinking  it  proper 
to  hare  sapplication  made  for  obtumng  Jehovah's  &vor  for  Jacob,  and  that  withoat  the 
consent  of  Isaac,  bid  him  kill  kids  of  the  goats,  and  prepare  a  sopper.  Jacob  obeyed  hia 
mother  acconpng  to  her  instractions.  Now  when  the  supper  was  ready,  he  took  the  goat's 
skin,  and  pnt  it  aboat  his  arm,  that  by  reason  of  its  hairy  roaghness,  he  might  make  his 
&tber  belicTe  that  he  was  Bsaa ;  for  they  being  twins,  and  in  all  things  else  alike,  differed 
only  in  this  respect  This  was  done  throngh  fear  lest,  before  his  father  had  made  sapplica* 
tions,  he  shoald  be  canght  in  his  deception,  and  lest  he  should,  on  the  contrary,  proroke  hia 
&ther  to  coise  him.  So  he  brought  in  the  supper  to  his  fiither.  Isaac  peroeiTing,  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  Toice,  who  he  was,  called  his  son  to  him,  who  gave  him  his  hand,  which 
was  ooTerod  with  the  goat's  skin.  When  Isaac  felt  that,  he  said:  'Thy  Toice  is  like  tiie 
TOfioe  of  Jacob,  yet,  because  of  the  thickness  of  thy  hair,  thou  seemest  to  be  Esau.'  Thus  sua- 
peeting  no  deceit,  he  ate  the  supper,  and  betook  himself  to  his  prayers  and  interoesrion  widi 
Jehovah,  and  said :  '  God  of  all  ages,  and  Creator  of  all  things ;  for  it  was  thou  that  didst 
propose  to  my  fether  great  plenty  of  good  things,  and  has  Touohsafed  to  bestow  on  me  what 
I  have,  and  hast  promised  to  my  posterity  to  be  their  kind  supporter,  and  to  bestow  on  them 
still  greater  blessings;  do  thou  therefore  confirm  these  thy  promises,  and  do  not  overlook 
me,  because  of  my  present  weak  condition,  on  account  of  which  I  most  earnestly  pray  to 
diee.  Be  gracious  to  this  my  son,  and  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  from  everything  that  ia 
eviL  Give  him  a  happy  life,  and  the  possession  of  as  many  good  things  as  thy  power  ia 
sble  to  beslow.  Make^  him  tervfble  to  his  enemies,  and  honorable  and  beloved  among  Ua 
ftisi^' "    Ant  book  i  chap.  IS. 
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This  treacherous  plan  having  thus  succeeded,  Jacob  had  scarcely  left 
his  father  when  Esau  returned  from  his  hunting,  and  with  the  game  he 
had  killed  also  prepared  such  savory  meat  as  his  &ther  loved,  and  carried 
it  to  him.  Indeed,  the  consternation  of  Isaac  must  have  been  very  great, 
when  the  well-known  voice  of  his  beloved  son  exclaimed :  ''May  my  father 
arise  and  eat  of  his  son's  venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me."*  Isaac, 
greatly  astonished,  trembled  exceedingly,  and  exdaimed :  ''  Who  1  where 
is  he  who  hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  to  me,  and  I  have  eaten  of 
all  before  thou  earnest,  and  have  blessed  him  ?"  But  it  appears  as  if  the 
dd  man,  btfore  he  had  finished  the  sentence,  had  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  he  who  had  cheated  him  was  one  whom  he  would  not  curse,  and 
therefore,  as  though  suppressing  bis  anger,  he  added,  ''  Yea,  he  shall  be 
blesBed.''t  When  the  impetuous  Esau  heard  these  words,  he  cried  out 
bitterly,  and  said:  "Bless  me,  even  me,  also,  my  fitther,"  To  which 
Isaac  replied  only,  that  his  brother  had  come  with  cunning  and  taken  the 
blessing  intended  for  him.  This  reminded  Esau  of  the  manner  in  which 
Jacob  had  bought  his  birthright,  and  adverting  to  the  two-fold  significatioii 
of  his  brother's  name,t  said :  "  Is  he  not  righUy  named  Jacob  ?  for  he  has 
supplanted  me  twice :  he  took  away  my  birthright ;  and  behold,  now  he 
hath  taken  away  my  blessing."}  But  returning  to  what  was  now  the 
wish  of  his  heart,  he  exclaimed  :  ''  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a  blessing  for 
me  ?"  But  Isaac,  however  willing  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  his  beloved 
son,  evidently  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  ^  appears  from  the 
answer  he  returns :  "  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord,  and  all  his 
brothers  have  I  given  to  him  for  servants,  and  with  com  and  wine  have  I 
sustained  him :  and  what  shall  I  now  do  unto  thee,  my  son  ?"  But  Esau, 
who  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  what  had  taken  place,  and  to  such 
unfair  treatment,  wished  to  receive  at  least  an  equivalent  blessing,  if  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  receive  the  one  which  had  been  intended  for 
him,  as  appears  from  these  touching  words :  ''  Hast  thou  but  one  blessing, 
my  Either  ?  bless  me,  me  also,  O  my  fiither  ?"    His  earnestness  is  well 


*  Oen.  ohap,  zzYii  81. 

t  JoiephuB  giret,  howerer,  a  aoniewhat  different  aoconnt  of  tfaU  affair.  **  Thiie  did  Isaac 
fnj  to  Jeboyah,"  aaye  be,  ''  thinking  hit  pnjen  had  been  made  for  S9am.  He  bad  jnat 
finiahed  tbem,  when  Bian  oame  in  from  banting.  And  when  laaac  peroeived  bis  mistake, 
he  was  sUeat ;  bnt  Bsan  required  that  be  might  be  made  partaker  of  the  like  bleasiag  from 
bis  father  that  his  brother  bad  reoeiTod ;  but  bis  fiiiher  refosed  it,  because  all  his  piajera 
"•blessings— bad  been  spent  upon  Jacob;  tiiis  made  Bsan  lament  the  mistake.  Isaac,  how- 
ever, grieved  at  his  weeping,  and  said  that '  he  should  excel  in  hunting,  and  strength  of  body ; 
in  arms,  and  all  snob  sorts  of  work ;  and  ahould  obtain  gloiy  for  OTor  on  those  accounts,  be 
and  his  posterity  after  him;  but  stiU  should  senre  his  brother.' ' 
Jacob  signifies  a  $uppkmter,  as  well  as  a  beeL 

f  These  words  evidently  indicate  that  Bsmi  conriderad  bia  birthright  bad  been  lost,  had 
he  even  leoeived  his  &tbsar's 
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expressed  by  the  following  sentence :  ^  and  Esan  wept  idond*'^  The  Uind 
old  man  seems  to  have  been  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  his  son's 
prayers,  for  he  is  represented  to  have  immediately  exclaimed :  *'  Behold, 
thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  the  dew  of  heaven  ;t 
by  thy  swordt  shalt  thou  live,  and  thou  shalt  serve  thy  brethren ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  thou  shalt  prevail,  and  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off 
thy  neck." 

The  foul  trick  Jacob  had  played  upon  Esau,  was  deeply  felt  by  the  latter, 
who  is  represented  to  have  resolved  to  slay  his  brother,  and  thuB  gratify 
his  feelings  of  revenge ;  but  out  of  love  to  his  father,  to  have  delayed  his 
purpose,  so  as  not  to  cause  him  any  sorrow ;  for  it  appears  he  supposed  the 
M  man  had  not  many  days  to  live.  In  this  he  was  probably  mistaken, 
for  Isaac  seems  to  have  lived  above  forty  years  after  this  event  However 
censurable  Esau's  sentiments  may  at  first  have  been,  his  open  and  frank 
character  could  not  conceal  them,  and  consequently  they  were  soon 
reported  to  Rebekah ;  who  appears  to  have  been,  or  at  least  to  have  pre- 
tended to  be,  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  fiivorite.  She  conse- 
quently hastened  to  inform  him  of  his  brother's  resentment,  and  advised 
him  speedily  and  in  secret  to  proceed  to  her  brother  Laban,  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  remain  with  him  till  Esau  had  forgotten  what  he  bad  done 
against  him — ^which,  from  the  very  words  of  Rebekah,  we  find  that  she 
presumed  would  soon  take  place.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  she  well  knew 
the  generous  disposition  of  Esau.  The  expression  of  Rebekah,  *'  Why 
should  I  be  deprived  of  you  both  in  one  day  'Pi  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
Jacob  had  made  the  objection  that  he  would  oppose  violence  to  violence, 
and  that  he  would  not  fall  alone ;  and  that,  consequently,  Rebekah  spoke 
thus  in  answer  to  what  he  had  said.  But  the  following  explanation  may 
perhaps  come  still  nearer  the  truth.  Although  we  do  not  learn  of  any 
judicial  tribunals  which  could  have  undertaken  to  punish  Esau  for  the 
act  of  murdert  be  contemplated,  there  is  recLaon  to  suppose  that  he  woukl 
have  been  amenable  to  the  frital  and  resistless  operation  of  the  law  of 


*  The  common  Bngluh  translation  Myi,  *'  liftod  op  hii  voice  and  wept." 

t  There  are  maay-— for  instance,  Le  Clerc,  Castilio,  Hanbigant,  and  Bootfoyd— who  gtre 
to  diese  words  this  Terrion :  ''  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  remote  from  the  &tness  of  tiio 
earth,  vaAfrom  the  dew  of  heaven ;"  and  as  the  text  allows  this  interpretation,  it  uMist  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  reason  to  presame  this  version  to  be  the  right  one,  as  otherwise 
almost  the  same  blessing  is  given  to  Bsau  as  to  Jacob  ;  while  in  fiict,  Esau's  descendants— 
fte  Bdomites — did  not  possess  a  country  which  can  be  considered  fertile. 

t  There  are  those  who,  with  good  reason,  think  that  *'  on  thy  own  desert ''  is  a  better 
truulation  than  that  "  by  the  sword,**  of  the  word,  noiH^.  ^  cannot  here  forbear  to  remark, 
there  is  a  general  notion  among  Englishmen  and  Americans,  that  the  common  English  trans- 
lation  of  the  Old  Testament  is  excellent ;  but  this  notion  is  surely  not  founded  In  truth. 

f  Gen.  chap,  xzviL  45. 

I  BtiU  I  suppose  that  there  existed  such  tribunals  among  the  people  where  Isaac's  fiunfly 
dwelt 
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Th&rj  or  blood-avenging,  which  existed  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  which 
still — hy  its  action  on  the  fears  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert,  and  indeed 
'  all  the  less  civilized  tribes  of  Western  Asia,  from  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea  to  the  Caucasian  mountains — ^holds  in  check  their  fiercer  passions, 
and  makes  them  backward  to  shed  blood.  By  this  law  the  nearest  relative 
of  the  slain  party  is  bound  to  pursue  the  slayer,  and  to  rest  not,  nor  to  let 
his  purpose  sleep,  until  he  has  exacted  life  for  life,  and  blood  for  blood. 
In  the  present  case,  if  Esau,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  had  effected  his 
purpose,  the  duty  of  the  goel,  or  blood-avenger — Jacob  having  no  children 
of  his  own — would  have  devolved  upon  the  eldest  son  of  Ishmael — as  that 
brother  of  Isaac  appears  then ,  to  have  been  dead  several  years ;  and  that 
this  duty  would  be  inexorably  executed,  the  purely  Bedouin  habits  of  the 
Ishmaelite  race  must  have  rendered  very  certain* 

Rebekah  does  not  appear  to  have  revealed  to  Isaac  the  plan  of  Jacob's 
journey  to  Mesopotamia,  as  she  probably  wished  to  conceal  from,  him  the 
sentiments  which  Jacob's  deception  had  wrought  on  Esau ;  therefore,  with 
shrewdness,  she  spoke  only  of  the  misfortune  which  would  befall  her, 
were  Jacob  also  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  Hittites. 
This  remonstrance  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Isaac  himself  proposed  the 
very  plan  which  she  herself  had  entertained.  He  sent  for  Jacob,  and 
charged  him  not  to  take  a  wife  from  among  the  Ganaanites,  but  to  proceed 
to  Padan-Aram,t  and  there  seek  a  wife  among  his  cousins,  the  daughters 
of  Laban,  his  mother's  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  blessed  him  again. 
It  seems,  however,  remarkable,  that  Jacob  sets  forth  alone  and  on  foot,  on 
so  long  a  journey ;  but  modem  writers  have  asserted  that  such  a  course 
was  necessary,  to  avoid  Esau's  resentment  This  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  me  a  sufficient  reason.  I  think  rather  that  Isaac  was  so  displeased  with 
the  deception  Jacob  had  practiced  on  him,  that  though,  as  an  affectionate 
father,  he  prayed  the  Afanighty  to  bless,  and  probably  also  to  correct  his 
faithless  son,  he  nevertheless,  as  a  just  punishment,  sent  him  away  rather 
as  an  exile,  than  as  the  chief  heir  of  his  wealth. 

When  Esau  learned  whither  and  for  what  purpose  his  brother  was 
gone,  and  thus  become  persuaded  how  disagreeable  his  own  marriage 
had  been  to  Isaac,  he,  as  it  appears,  with  hope  of  ingratiating  himself 
into  his  frither's  frtvor,  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ishmael.t 


*  See  Kitto't  Paleftiiie^  vol.  i.  book  i  chap.  3. 

t  MoBopotamia. 

X  Thii  is  oaoally  deicribed  as  one  of  the  hasty  blonden  of  Bsaa ;  bat  those  who  make 
tach  an  accusation  haye  not  ta^en  doe  pains  to  inyestigate  the  matter.  According  to  Bedodfn 
usages,  this  was  the  most  proper  marriage  he  coold  form ;  and,  in  fiMt,  tiie  hand  of  IshmaePs 
daughter  was  due  to  the  eldest  son  of  Isaac  as  a  matter  of  right ;  and,  as  to  religious  belief 
and  practice,  the  house  of  Ishmael  was  at  this  time  probably  as  pure,  and  even  more  pura, 
than  that  of  lAban.  The  n§et$mif  of  sending  to  Mesopotamia  for  a  wile,  existed  only  in  the 
case  of  Isaac,  who  must  otherwise  have  mairied  a  woman  of  an  alien  race.    But  now  ihM9 
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Jacob,  OD  this  jonniey  to  Hesopotamia,  seems  to  have  crossed  the  Jordan 
at  a  poiot  lying  out  of  his  direct  course.  On  the  second,  or  perhaps  third 
evening,*  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  a  town  or  village,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Luz,  on  account  of  the  numerous  almond-trees  which  grew 
there.  Resolving  to  spend  the  night  here,  he  placed  stones  under  his  head 
for  pillow8.t  He  seems  to  have  been  in  a  dejected  state  of  mind,  probably 
occasioned  by  the  recent  separation  from  his  parents,  and,  as  may  also 
reasonably!  be  supposed,  by  the  remembrance  of  his  base  conduct  But 
we  are  told  that  he  was  cheered  by  a  joyous  dream,  and  that,  whea 
awaking,  he  exclaimed:  "Surely  the  Almighty  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  Poor  conception  of  the  Deity,  not  to  know  that  he  is  every- 
where !  but  no  wonder,  when  we  consider  the  remote  time  in  which  Jacob 
lived !  Early  in  the  morning,  it  is  farther  related,  that  he  rose,  and  having 
put  ap  the  stone  he  ^  had  used  for  a  pillow,  as  a  sign,  he  poured  upon  it 
some  oil,  and  made  a  vow,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  as  evincing  his 
distress  and  his  presumption :  '^  If  the  Almighty  will  be  with  me,"  he  says, 
"  and  will  direct  me  the  way  I  have  to  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  so  that  I  may  return  to  my  fiither's  house  in  peace ; 
then  shall  the  Almighty  be  mj/  God  ;  and  this  stone  which  I  have  set  up 
for  a  pillow,  shall  be  the  Almighty's  house  ;t  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt 
give  me,  I  will  surely  give  the  tenth  unto  thee." 

Thus  Jacob  is  here  represented  as  to  have  made  only  a  conditional 
promise  to  continue  his  worship  of  the  Almighty — ^which  indeed  cannot 


were  gnnd-danghten  of  Abraham,  throagh  Hagar  and  Ketarah,  nearer  in  blood,  and  at 
leaat  as  suitable  for  wiYes  to  the  aons  of  Iiaac,  aa  were  the  danghten  of  Laban :  the  resort 
to  whom  hj  Jacob  doet  not  proyq  that  no  other  alliance  would  have  been  lawfol ;  for  it  waa 
die  lesolt  of  circunutancea,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  precedent  of  Isaac  himself, 
together  with  the  natural  partialities  of  Rebekah  for  her  own  family  in  Padan>Aram,  If  no 
otiier  course  were  proper  in  this  generation,  neither  would  any  other  have  been  in  the 
next ;  and  yet  not  one  of  Jacob's  twelve  sons  took  a  wife  from  the  honse  of  Laban.  After 
lliat,  the  question  became  simplified;  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  those  twelve  sona  oonld 
and  did  intermarry.    See  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  3. 

*  The  distance  was  about  sixty  miles,  which  gives  us  reason  to  suppose  that  two  or  perhaps 
three  days  were  spent  on  this  distance. 

t  Jacob'a  use  of  stones  for  a  support  to  his  head  in  sleep,  seems  very  natural  in  the 
oireamstaaces  in  which  he  was  placed ;  still  pillows  of  a  hard  substance  were  probably 
customary  in  more  remote  times;  as  for  instance,  we  find  that  such  hard  pillows,  or  head- 
stools,  were  in  use  among  so  comparatively  luxurious  a  people  as  the  Egyptians ;  conse- 
quently, it  seems  but  reasonable  to  infer  that  their  more  hardy  neighbors  of  the  desert  had 
equally  hard  reeting-plaoes  for  their  heads.  It  is  singular  that  the  most  ooaUy  and  Inxurioas 
^ead-^^la  of  the  Bgyytians  were  the  hardest,  being  of  stone  or  haid  foreign  wood ;  bat 
those  again,  which  were  employed  by  the  poorer  classes,  were  of  common  soft  native  wood^ 
such  as  the  sycamore  and  tamarisk*  and  sometimes  even  of  earthenware.  See  Wilkinson, 
vol.  iL  page  204. 

X  That  ia— on  the  place  where  the  stone  was  erected,  he  intended  to  build  and  ooaaeomto 
an  altar  or  a  temple  to  the  Almighty.       ^ 
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give  a8  a  very  exalted  opiiiion  of  his  piety.  In  regard  to  his  promise 
to  return  to  the  Giver  of  every  thing  the  tenth  part  of  His  own  gifts,  it 
would  be  absurd  were  we  not — as  we  are  justified  in  doing,  from  what  we 
know  of  those  times — to  understand  those  words  to  signify  that  he 
intended  to  expend  this  proportion  for  such  religious  purposes,  as  he 
might  deem  agreeable  to  the  Deity. 

Continuing  his  journey,  Jacob  arrived  at  the  well  of  Haran  or  Oharran, 
where  Eliezer  had  first  seen  Rebekah.  Here  he  found  some  shepherds  of 
that  place  waiting  with  their  flocks.  Being  himself  well  versed  in  the 
usages  of  pastoral  life,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  they  did  not  at 
once  water  their  flocks ;  but  on  inquiring  the  reason,  was  answered  that 
there  were  other  flocks  also  entitled  to  water  from  the  well,  and  that, 
consequently,  it  was  not  permitted  lo  open  the  well  until  all  were  arrived. 
While  speaking  with  these  shepherds,  he  learned  that  they  knew  Labiem ; 
that  he  was  well ;  that  his  flock  was  kept  by  his  daughter  Rachel ;  and 
that  they  expected  she  would  soon  come  with  the  flock  to  the  well. 
Scarcely  were  these  words  uttered,  when  Rachel  came  with  the  sheep. 
Jacob  very  politely  hastened  to  show  her  a  mark  of  attention,  by  removing 
the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  well,  and  by  assisting  her  to  water  the 
flocks ;  but  when  he  had  done  this,  he  withheld  not  to  press  a  kiss  upon  her 
ruby  lips,  and  tell  her,  while  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  that  he  was  her 
own  cousin,  the  son  of  Rebekah,  her  aunt.  Rachel — as  formerly  Rebekah 
had  done — ran  to  carry  the  tidings  to  her  frither,  who  instantly  went  to 
meet  Jacob,  whom,  having  embraced  and  kissed,  he  brought  into  his 
house. 

It  appears  as  if  Jacob  had  told  Laban  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
homse  of  his  parents,  and  the  cause  of  his  coming  without  retinue,  and  in 
so  humble  a  condition ;  because,  as  if  wishing  to  prove  that  he  believed 
Jacob's  words,  he  exclaims:  "Surely  thou  art  my  bone  and  my  flesh" — 
that  is,  surely  thou  art  the  son  of  my  sister. 

In  accordance  with  the  simple  habits  of  these  people,  Jacob  appears  to 
have  participated  in  the  occupations  of  the  family,  and  exerted  himself 
during  the  first  month  of  his  stay  among  them  with  such  good  effect,  as 
to  make  a  strong  impression  on  Laban,  who  was  too  shrewd  a  man  not  to 
perceive  that,  from  his  having  spent  all  his  life  in  tents,  and  latterly  in 
active  superintendence  of  his  father's  flocks,  Jacob  must  have  such  a  supe* 
rior  knowledge  of  pastoral  affairs  as  to  render  his  services  of  much  value. 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  he  observed  to  him  that,  since  he 
seemed  likely  to  remain  a  long  time,  he  was  unwilling  to  take  advantage 
of  their  relationship,  to  receive  the  benefit  of  his  labor  without  compensa- 
tion, but  was  ready  to  make  him  whatever  recompense  he  desired.  As 
was  very  natural,  during  his  stay  in  the  family,  Jacob  had  not  been  unob- 
servant of  Laban's  two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  them,  Leah,  was 
afliicted  with  a  disorder  in  her  eyes,  but  seems  in  other  respects  to  have 
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been  an  agreeable  womaD.  The  younger,  Rachel,  whom  he  had  first  seen 
at  the  well,  was  very  beautiful,  and  as  she  participated  in  the  care  of  the 
flock,  there  were  perhaps  more  occasions  for  him  to  see  her  than  Leah, 
who,  as  the  eldest  daughter,  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in 
household  affairs.  But  whatever  influence  these  circumstances  may  have 
had,  the  result  was  a  strong  attachment  on  the  part  of  Jacob  for  Rachel 

Consequently,  to  this  proposal  of  his  uncle,  Jacob  replied,  that  he  only 
dedred  Rachel  might  be  given  to  him  for  his  wife,  and  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  give  his  services  for  seven  years  as  an  equivalent.  Laban 
instantly  accepted  of  the  proposal ;  and  the  arrangement  thus  made  is,  to 
this  day,  not  unusual  in  Syria  with  young  men,  who  have  nothing  but 
their  services  to  offer  the  fiunily  from  which  they  desire  a  wife.* 

Whether,  as  some  writers  suppose,  according  to  the  usage,  <mly  a  month, 
or,  as  appears  from  the  text,  seven  years,  passed  between  the  formation 
and  completion  of  the  agreement,  Jacob  at  the  end  of  either  of  these 
periods,  demanded  his  promised  wife.  On  this,  Laban  assembled  a  large 
party  of  his  friends,  to  keep  the  wedding-feast,  which,  it  seems,  even  at 
this  remote  date,  lasted  for  a  week.  On  the  first  evening,  Laban  led  hie 
Teiled  daughter  to  the  chamber  of  her  husband,  who,  as  Josephus  says,t 
being  drunk  and  in  the  dark,  did  not  perceive  the  deception  played  upoo 
him ;  consequently,  it  was  not  until  morning  that  Jacob  discovered  diat 
his  wily  uncle,  instead  of  giving  to  him  his  beloved  Rachel,  had  brought 
to  him  Leah.  Jacob,  chagrined  at  the  imposture,  reproached  Laban  for 
having  practiced  this  deception  on  him ;  but  received  only  the  cool  answer, 
that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  give  the  younger  daughter 
in  marriage  before  the  elder.  This  is  so  conformable  to  oriental  ideas, 
that  it  is  very  likdy  to  have  been  true ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  thai 
his  real  object  was  no  less  to  dispose  of  his  least  attractive  daughter  first, 
than  to  induce  Jacob  to  serve  him  still  another  seven  years ;  for  Laban 
instantly  added,  that  when  Jacob  had  completed  the  matrimonial  week 
due  to  Leah,  there  would  be  no  objection  to  his  taking  Rachel  also, 
provided  he  would  obligate  himself  to  serve  another  seven  years  for  her. 
To  this  hard  condition  Jacob  found  it  necessary  to  submit ;  still  we  are 
told,  that  the  seven  years  he  served  for  Rachel  "  seemed  to  him  but  as  a 
few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her.'' 

Jacob's  conduct  was  not  the  same  to  each  of  his  wives,  as  he  hated  the 


*  '*  I  once  met  with  a  yoimg  man  who  had  served  eight  years  for  his  food  only ;  at  the  end 
of  that  period  he  obtained  in  marriage  the  daaghter  of  his  master,  for  whom  he  woold 
d^erwise  have  had  to  pay  seven  or  eight  hmdred  piasters.  When  I  saw  him  he  had  beaa 
married  three  years ;  but  he  bitterly  complained  of  his  &ther-in-law,  who  continaed  to 
reqoire  of  him  the  performance  of  the  most  servile  offices,  without  paying  him  anything ; 
and  that  prevented  him  from  setting  np  for  himself  and  fiunily.*' — Boichardt's  Traveb  ia 
Byria,  p.  S97.    This  was  in  the  flaoonui,  the  diatriot  aottth^^Mt  of  F^wiimwr 

tAnti^  book  i  chap.  IS. 
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one  atid  loved  the  other.  NevertheleHs,  while  his  &vorite  wife  remained 
childless,  Leah  bore  four  sons.  As  children  were  considered  an  honor  to  a 
woman,  Rachel,  in  despair,  after  having  upbraided  Jacob,  gave  up  to  him 
her  handmaid  Bilhah — ^whom  she  had  received  from  her  father  on  her 
marriage — actuated,  as  it  appears,*  by  the  notion,  that  the  children  which 
this  woman  might  bear  would  be  considered  the  same  as  her  own.  This 
experiment  succeeded  so  far,  that  Bilhah  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  received  from  Rachel  names  expressive  of  her  exultation, 
which  appears  to  have  been  no  less  than  if  she  had  herself  been  the 
mother.  But  Leah,  when  believing  herself  to  have  ceased  bearing 
diildren,  and  seeing  that  her  sister's  experiment  had  proved  successful, 
also  substituted  in  her  own  place  her  handmaid  Zilpah,  by  whom  Jacob 
had  also  two  sons;  yet  Leah  herself  afterwards  had  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  At  last  Rachel  also  bore  a  son,  whom  she  called  Joseph.! 
Thus  the  fourteen  years  had  passed  away,  during  which  time  we  may 
be  assured  Jacob  often  enough  felt  himself  bewildered  by  the  intrigues 
of  two  jealous  wives,  aided  by  two  greatly  interested  concubines ;  and 
when  the  sorrow  also  which  we  may  fairly  presume  preyed  upon  him  in 
consequence  of  being  separated  from  his  parents,  or  from  his  mother  at 
least,  is  taken  into  consideration,  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  was  left  unpun- 
ished for  the  deception  he  had  practiced  upon  his  brother.  But  man's 
nature  is  not  easily  changed  for  the  better,  and  Jacob  indeed  proved 
diimself  not  very  susceptible  of  reformation. 

As  Jacob's  term  of  service  had  expired,  he  applied  to  Laban  for  leave  to 
Felum  to  the  land  of  Canaan  with  his  wives  and  children.  But  Laban 
ib^gged  him  to  prolong  his  stay,  for  he  had  experienced  a  great  benefit 
:fron  Jacob's  skill  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  sheep  ;  for  I  cannot 
belieire  that  the  Almighty  had  blessed  Laban  for  Jacob's  sake ;  nor  do  I 
envy  Chose  who  entertain  so  unworthy  a  conception  of  the  Deity,  as  to  be 
«useepdble  of  belief  in  such  blasphemy.  Jacob  finding  Laban  so  anxious 
to  prolong  his  stay,  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  hinting  that  he  knew 
tlie  fM  value  of  his  own  services,  and  of  reminding  his  uncle  of  the  com- 
paratively small  amount  of  pastoral  property  he  found  on  his  arrival,  and  of 
the  wonderful  increase  since  made,  not  by  his  own  exertions,  but  by  the 
Almighty's  blessing  attendant  on  his  presence ;  adding,  that  it  was  now  time 
for  him  Co  provide  for  his  house  also.  In  answer  to  this,  Laban  intimated 
bis  willingness  to  grant  him  whatever  remuneration  for  his  future  services 
he  might  himself  determine.  Jacob  then  declared  that  he  would  have  no 
wages  Sot  his  services,  but  proposed  that  his  payment  should  consist  of 
all  the  dark  sheep  that  might  herafter  be  brought  forth,  after  all  the 


*  Oen.  cirap.  «xk.  T«r.  3. 

t  The  part  of  tke  tliirtietli  chapter  of  Ctoneaia,  treatbg  of  this  riyafary,  oould  indeed, 
well  aa  man j  other  piaoea  in  the  Old  Teatament,  be  left  oai,  aa  prodaotiTe  of  no  good. 
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ammalfl  of  thia  color  io  the  exitting  flock  were  separated  and  committed 
to  other  hands.  "  As  the  proportion  of  animals  of  such  colors  is  in  all 
cases  small  in  a  flock  of  Western  Asia,  and  as  the  ordinary  physical 
chances  for  the  propagation  of  these  colors  seemed  to  be  diminished  by 
the  proposition,  Laban  readily  agreed  to  a  plan  which  seemed  so  advanta- 
geous to  himself."  He  consequently  caused  the  stipulated  separation  to  be 
made,  and  gave  the  rejected  flock  to  the  chaise  of  his  sons,  directing  them 
to  keep  at  three  days'  distance  from  the  pastures  which  Jacob  frequented. 
But  the  uncle  and  father-in-law  soon  had  reason  to  be  convinced — ^if  he 
was  not  already — that  his  nephew  was  more  than  a  match  for  himself  in 
craft.  "  The  terms  of  the  agreement,  as  Laban  appears  to  have  under- 
stood them,  must  have  been,  that  hazard,  operating  with  certain  drawbacks, 
would  adequately  remunerate  Jacob  for  his  care  of  the  flock  of  which  his 
uncle  was  the  proprietor.  The  intention,  therefore,  with  which  Jacob  made 
his  proposal,  as  indicated  by  its  subsequent  execution,  speaks  far  more  in 
behalf  of  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  shepherd's  art,  and  is  much  more  in 
unison  with  his  early  operations  upon  Esau  and  upon  his  own  fether, 
than  it  is  moral,  or  in  any  sense,  honest  His  profound  knowledge  of  the 
habits  of  the  animals  which  form  the  pastor's  wealth,  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fact,  that  the  powerful  thirst  which,  in  those  warm  climates, 
the  animals  necessarily  feel  by  the  time  they  are  brought  to  the  wells  for 
water,  makes  the  time  of  drinking  one  of  the  highest  excitement  to  them, 
as  manifested  by  the  disposition  which,  in  proper  season,  they  then  show 
to  the  act  of  propagating  their  ^ind.  This  state  of  excitement  lays  their 
imagination  open — so  to  speak — to  receive  impressions  from  the  slightest 
and  apparently  the  most  inadequate  causes  ;  and  that  when  the  impression 
has  been  received,  it  may  operate  upon  the  color  of  the  issue  of  these 
animals  in  which  color  varies,  few  physiologists  will  question.  To  avail 
himself  of  his  knowledge  of  these  facts,  Jacob  took  rods  of  the  poplar, 
hazel,  and  plane,  and  peeled  with  white  streaks  in  them  by  laying  bare 
the  whiteness  of  the  rods.  Thus  prepared,  he  set  them  in  the  troughs 
from  which  the  flocks  were  watered ;  and  the  unusual  appearance  at  that 
well  known  and  favorite  place  could  not  &il  to  draw  their  attention 
strongly  at  that  most  exciting  time — when  they  drank  and  also  coupled — 
which  we  have  indicated.  The  result  was,  that  the  young  which  were 
conceived  under  such  circumstances,  were  of  the  colors  which  Jacob 
required,  and  which  he  was  entitled  to  set  apart  as  his  own  property ;  and 
as  he  only  tried  this  operation  upon  the  stronger  animals  of  the  flock, 
leaving  the  weaker  ones  to  the  course  of  nature,  it  happened  that  not  only 
did  his  share  become  very  large,  but  the  stronger  animals  of  the  flock 
were  his,  and  the  weaker  Laban's."* 


*  To  the  aboye  Iim  been  added  the  following  obserratione,  in  ,wliioh  I  moat  anavrelf 
eoneor :  This  tnonction,  ny  the  lame  writer,  hat  been  the  tabjeet  of  Tarioai  and  warm 
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From  this  time  it  is  related  that  Jacob  "  increased  exceedingly  *  and  in 
the  course  of  about  six  years  had  large  possessions  of  cattle,  camels  and 
asses,  and  of  male  and  female  servants.  This  increase  of  wealth  excited 
the  envy  of  the  other  members  of  Laban's  family,  and  his  sons  were  heard 
to  complain,  that  Jacob  had  taken  away  all  that  belonged  to  their  father, 
or  at  least  the  best  portion  of  it.  Laban  himself  also  began  to  throw  on  him 
envious  or  suspicious  glances;  Jacob,  when  he  perceived  this,  conscious  as 
he  was  of  his  deceptive  part,  must  have  felt  some  anxiety ;  still  we  are  not 
told  that  he  experienced  any  remorse,  but  only  that  the  Almighty  com- 


disciissionB.     The  nataral  adeqaacy  of  the  cause  to  prodace  the  aasigned  efiect,  has  been 
denied  by  parties  entirely  opposed  to  each  other— by  sceptics,  who  endeavor  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  the  Scriptural  narratiTe,  and  by  the  ordiodoz,  who  beliere  that  the 
result  proceeded  from  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Divine  power,  and  that  the  operations 
were  in  themselves  nothing  but  as  sanctified  and  directed  by  God.    To  both  parties  we 
would  say,  that  we  much  doubt  whether  they  and  the  authorities  on  which  they  depend, 
knew  as  much  of  the  nature  of  sheep  and  goats  as  did  Jacob,  who  for  nearly  a  century  had 
lived  constantly  among  the  flocks  :  and  that  a  denial  ought  to  be  made  with  diffidence,  when 
founded  on  observations  made  in  European  countries,  where,  for  the  most  part»  the  ^nSm>|^ 
themselves  are  so  differently  circumstanced,  and  their  natural  characteristics  less  actively 
developed  than  under  the  skies  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  on  the  broad  and  warm 
plains  on  which  they  feed,  and  under  the  modes  of  treatment  to  which  they  are  there  sub- 
jected.   To  this  latter  remiirk  we  would  add,  it  is  not  related  that  God  directed  Jaoob  to 
take  this  course ;  and  the  deep  reverence  with  which  we  regard  that  great  and  holy  name 
makes  us  shrink  with  extreme  repugnance  from  attempts  to  exonerate  Jacob  at  the  ezpenae 
of  making  the  Deity  a  party  to  this  most  fraudulent  proceeding.     It  is  by  such  means  aa 
these— by  attempts  to  dear  the  characters  of  the  eminent  persons  of  Biblical  history  from 
all  stain,  by  connecting  the  Divine  sanction  with  their  fiiUings  and  culpable  action^^tfaat 
more  real  and  vital  m^ttry  hat  been  dime  to  the  antte  of  truth  than  by  tdlthe  tneere  and  meimu^ 
tione  the  avowed  ecomert  of  revelation  ever  tUtered.     For  ourselves,  this  proceeding  seems  to 
bear,  firom  beginning  to  end,  the  aspect  of  a  complicated  and  well  planned  piece  of  dishon  - 
eaty.    The  proposal  was  Jacob's  own,  when  Laban  left  him  the  choice  of  his  own  tenna ; 
and  the  very  singularity  of  it  suggests  that  he  was  well  aware  that  he  possessed  the  meana 
of  obtaiuiDg  a  &r  greater  benefit  from  it  than  any  one  else  could  have  supposed  likely,  or 
than  would  have  been  possible  under  the  operation  of  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  the  real 
dishonesty  of  employing  artificial  means  for  this  purpose,  is  greatly  enhanced  by  his  mea- 
sures for  securing  all  the  stronger  animaW  to  himself,  and  leaving  the  weak  to  the  original 
owner  of  the  flock.    We  are  tboroaghly  convinced  that,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  among 
the  Bedouins,  very  few  men,  even  among  persons  of  character  and  station,  who  would  not, 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  make  their  boast  of  such  splendid  exploits  in  overreaching,  as  those 
which  passed  between  Laban  and  Jacob.     They  would  be  incapable  of  seeing  anything 
more  in  them  than  evidences  of  their  own  ability  and  cleverness ;  and  their  auditors,  labor* 
ing  under  the  same  incapacity,  would,  to  a  man,  listen  with  deep  interest  and  admiratioo 
The  story  of  Laban's  cheating  Jacob  into  taking  the  wrong  wife  would  be  received  with 
rapture  ;  and  Jacob  himself  would  be  regarded  rather  with  contempt  than  pity,  until  the 
story  of  his  dealings  with  the  sheep  and  goats  entrusted  to  his  care,  which  would  not  (ail  to 
be  heard  with  shoots  of  delight,  should  turn  the  scale  of  admiration  in  his  favor. — 8oo 
Kitto*s  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  4.    There  is,  however,  some  excuse  for  the  Bedoolni^ 
as  well  as  for  Jacob  and  many  other  of  the  eminent  Biblical  persons,  in  their  vague  id< 
ef  moral  right  and  wirnng. 
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manded  Iiim  to  relam  to  the  land  of  his  &ther.*  Every  reader  is  at  liberty 
to  believe  this  to  be  true  or  not,  but  still  it  is  not  said  he  was  ordered  to 
take  his  ill-gotten  wealth  with  him.  Suspecting^,  as  it  appears,  that  Laban 
would  not  allow  him  to  carry  away  with  him  all  the  property  he  had  ac- 
quired, Jacob  resolved  to  depart  without  notice,  and  took  the  opportunity 
when  his  falher-in4aw  was  absent  at  a  sheep-shearing  of  executing  his 
purpose.  But  calling  his  wives  forth  into  the  fields,  he  first  consulted 
them.  He  made  out  his  case  with  great  ability,  but  with  little  regard  to 
truth,  pretending  that  it  was  the  Almighty  who  had  taken  the  cattle  of 
Laban  and  given  them  to  him ;  thus  disavowing  any  criminality  at  all  oo 
his  part  To  his  satisfaction  he  found  that  his  wives  approved  of  the 
course  he  intended  to  pursue,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  depart  with 
him.  Consequently  they  undertook  the  preparations  for  their  departure, 
fai  the  course  of  which  Rachel  managed  to  secrete  the  small  images  of 
idols  called  Teraphim,t  which  belonged  to  her  faJhev.    The  reason  why 


^  JfMephoi,  however,  does  sot  fay  a  word  of  thia  Divine  command.  His  narrative  mna 
liraa :  "  Now  Jacob  fed  the  Hooka  of  Laban  hii  father-in-law,  for  twenty  years ;  after  which 
he  desired  leave  of  boa  father-in-law  to  take  his  wives  and  go  home  ;  but  when  his  father- 
in-law  would  not  give  him  leave,  he  contrived  to  do  it  secretly.  He  therefore  made  a  trial 
of  the  dispositions  of  his  wives»  as  to  what  they  thonght  of  this  journey,  when  they 
appeared  glad  and  approved  of  it.  Bachel  took  along  with  her  the  images  of  the  gods, 
which,  according  to  their  laws,  they  used  to  worship  in  their  own  country,  and  ran  away, 
together  with  her  sister.  Their  children  and  the  handmaids,  and  what  property  they  had, 
they  also  took  with  them.  Jacob  also  drove  away  half  the  cattle,  without  letting  Laban 
know  of  it.  But  the  reason  why  Bachel  took  the  images  ^  the  gods,  although  Jacob  baA 
tuight  her  to  despise  their  wonhip,  was,  that  in  case  they  were  pursued  and  taken  by  her 
fiither,  she  might  have  recourse  to  these  images,  in  order  to  obtain  his  pardon."— Ant.  book 
i.  chap.  19. 

t  Our  information  concerning  the  teraphim,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  is  so  perplexed 
by  eonfosed  statements  and  doubtful  conjectures,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  tolerably  clear  notion  on  the  subject.  The  very  name  has  excited  considerable  discusw 
sion.  The  word  is  allowed  by  all  Jewish  Rabbins  to  be  not  Hebrew ;  and,  seeing  that  we 
first  meet  this  word,  and  the  objects  denoted  by  it,  in  Syria,  beyond  the  river,  it  is  more 
natural  to  look  for  it  in  the  Syriac  language  than  in  the  Arabic,  in  which  its  etymology  has 
been  more  generally  sought.  Now  in  Syriac  the  word,  in  its  singular  form — rpri^  terapb^ 
means,  according  to  Bar  Bahlul,  tm  inquirer^  which  very  well  agrees  with  the  use  of  tera- 
phim as  oracles.  From  the  narrative  in  the  text,  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  were  of  small 
sixe,  otherwise  Rachel  could  not  have  easily  removed  them,  or  have  concealed  them  so 
readily  in  or  under  her  camel's  fumitare.  Yet  the  story  in  1  Sam.  ziz.  has  been  thought  to 
show  that  a  teraph  was  as  large  as  life ;  or  at  least,  that  such  figures  sometimes  were  so.  al- 
though those  of  Laban  were  small.  It  is  also  the  received  and  probable  opinion,  diat  these 
images  were  wholly  or  in  part  human;  for  although  the  images  among  the  ancient  idolaters, 
which  we  consider  to  have  been  strictly  answerable  to  the  Scriptural  teraphim,  sometimes 
bore  animal  heads  on  human  bodies,  we  defer  to  the  opinion  that  the  teraphim  always  had 
human  heads ;  although  it  is  allowed  that  the  human  form  was  rarely,  if  ever,  complete^ 
the  general  figure  being  tiiat  of  a  bust,  or  else  of  a  sort  of  terminus.  Yet  there  may  be 
rsason  to  suspect  that  these  figures  might  bear  almost  any  form  which  the  caprice  or  fancy  of 
the  maker  assigned  to  them.  The  instance  of  Micah's  teraphim  is  the  only  one  in  which  the 
are  mentioned.    In  that  case  silver  was  employed,  bat  we  am  not  to  inlbr  that 
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she  committed  this  theft  does  not  appear,  but  among  the  various  conjec- 
tures on  this  subject,  it  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  she  took  them 
with  her  for  the  purpose  of  continuing,  in  the  strange  land  to  which  she 
was  going,  that  superstitious  use  of  them  in  which  she  had  been  educated. 
When  all  the  preparations  were  complete,  and  all  the  persons  ready, 
Jacob  mounted  his  wives  and  children  upon  camels,  and  hastened  toward 
the  Euphrates  with    his  herds   and   flocks.    Having  successfully,  as  it 
appears,  crossed  this  river,  he  pursued  his  way  for  several  days  until  he 
arrived  at  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  pitched  his  tent,  and  resolved 
to  spend  the  time  usually  allotted  to  rest     But  here  he  was  overtaken  by 
his  oflfended  father-in-law,  who,  though  not  learning  of  the  flight  of  Jacob 
until  the  second  day  after  he  had  set  out,  had  hotly  pursued  him  for  seven 
days  for  the  purpose  of  revenge.    Providence,  however,  changed  his  mind. 
Consequently  at  the  interview  which  took  place  between  Laban  and  Jacob, 
their  mutual  animosity  did  not  exceed  a  few  strong  recriminations.    The 
former  expressed  the  indignation  he  felt  that  his  daughters  had   been 
carried  away  "  like  captives  taken  by  the  sword,"  and  that  no  opportunity 
had  been  allowed  him  of  giving  one  farewell  kiss  to  them   and   their 
children,  and  of  accompanying  them  with  music  and  with  songs ;  but  at 
last  he  made  the  inquiry, ''  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my  gods  ?"*    Jacob, 
who  appears  to  have  been  really  ignorant  of  Rachel's  theft,  denied  all 
knowledge  of  his  teraphim,  and  inconsiderately  declared  that  any  one  in 


thej  were  alwayt  of  nlTer,  or  even  of  metaL  The  fibres  were  probably  often  of  carred 
wood,  or  eyen  of  earthenware;  bat  probably  not  of  stone.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  hare  pro- 
pagated the  silly  stoir,  that  the  teraphim  were  formed  of  the  head  of  a  first-bom  son» 
plucked  from  the  neck  and  embalmed ;  under  the  tongue  of  which  was  fixed  a  golden  plate, 
with  the  name  of  some  &lse  deity  engraven  thereon ;  and  that  the  head  thus  prepared,  and 
deposited  in  a  niche  or  apon  a  bracket,  gave  vocal  answers  to  the  qaestions  which  were 
proposed  to  it. 

The  objects  which  these  figures  were  supposed  to  represent,  and  the  precise  point  of 
view  in  which  they  were  regarded,  are  also  questions  involved  in  some  doubt.    That  they 
were  not  public  idols,  but  mere  private  property,  and  for  domestic  use,  is  clear  irom  every 
instance  in  which  they  are  mentioned ;  and  hence  some  have  inferred  that  they  were  amaU 
private  images— representatives  of  the  larger  idols  worshipped  in  the  temples.    But  this  it 
reasoning  from  later  knowledge,  concerning  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans  ;  and  it  is 
not  clear  to  us  that  the  teraphim  were  not  honored  before  there  were  any  larger  idols  or 
any  temples.    We  know,  indeed,  of  instances,  as  in  that  of  Laban  and  Micah,  in  which  the 
owners  of  the  teraphim  fully  recognized  the  supreme  power  of  Jehovah,  and  as  in  the  case 
of  the  last,  labored  under  the  delusion  that  these  figures  were  certain  to  bring  down  His 
blessing  upon  the  house  in  which  they  were  contained.     In  this  use  of  them  there  can  be 
no  difficulty.     But  besides  this,  it  was  more  peculiar  to  the  teraphim  that  they  were  coo- 
■ulted  as  oracles.    This  appears  constantly  in  the  Bible — compare  Judges  zvii.  5,  xviii.  5,  6^ 
14,  20.  Ezek.  zzi.  21,  Zech.  x.  2,  Hos.  iii.  4,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of  teraphim 
io  connection  with  the  arts  of  divination.     But  in  what  manner  the  responses  were  suppoaed 
to  be  conveyed,  when  reference  was  made  to  them,  to  foretell  what  was  to  come,  or  to 
discover  what  was  hidden  or  lost,  we  are  not  told,  and  it  is  useless  to  ooigectnre. 

*  Mace  eorrectly^'*  images.  ** 
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whose  posaession  they  were  found  should  be  put  to  death.  He  also  told 
Laban  to  make,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  a  strict  search  everywhere, 
to  convince  himself  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  camp  which  he  could 
jttstly  claim  as  his  own.  Laban  took  him  at  his  word,  and  undertook  a 
very  strict  search.  It  seems  that  tents  had  been  pitched  at  least  for  the 
accommodation  of  Jacob  and  the  women  and  children,  and  that  each  of 
Jacob's  wives  had  her  separate  tent.  Laban  went  into  each  of  them ;  but 
as  he  entered  into  that  of  Rachel,  the  last,  she  had  taken  the  prudent  pre- 
caution to  hide  the  images  under  the  pack  of  her  camel,  and  seated  herself 
upon  it,  as  Bedouin  women  often  do,  when  enjoying  rest  on  a  journey ; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  rising  she  feigned  a  cause  which  bears  more  evidence 
of  h^  art^  than  of  a  sense  of  decorum,  but  which  at  least  had  the  desired  effect 
of  preventing  detection.  On  perceiving  that  his  father-in-law  was  unable 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  the  theft  of  the  images,  Jacob — who  before  appears 
to  have  been  more  disposed  to  excuse  than  vindicate  his  flight — assumed  a 
bold  tone  in  his  turn,  and  played  the  part  of  one  who  had  been  the  sufferer. 
He  asked  in  an  angry  voice:  ''What  is  my  trespass?  what  is  my  crime, 
that  has  caused  thee  so  hotly  to  pursue  me  T  Then  he  spoke  of  having 
long  and  faithfuUy  served  Laban,  and  alleged  that  bis  wages  had  several 
times  been  altered,  when  it  was  found  that  the  mode  of  payment  last 
agreed  upon,  proved  more  productive  than  had  been  expected ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  how  he  had  discharged  his  duties  while  in  the  service  of 
Laban.  As  descriptive  of  the  condition  and  duties  of  a  Bedouba  shepherd, 
I  will  repeat  his  own  words :  ''  That  was  torn  of  beasts,  I  brought  not 
uuto  thee ;  I  bore  the  loss  of  it ;  of  my  hand  didst  thou  require  it,  whether 
it  was  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by  night.  Thus  in  the  day-time  I  suffered 
from  the  drought,  and  in  the  night-time  from  the  frost,  and  sleep  was 
chased  from  my  eyes."  Laban  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  a  different 
opinion ;  because  he  abruptly  answered  that  he  considered  as  his  own  aD 
that  Jacob  had  taken  ;  still  he  declared  that  he  had  no  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  the  welfare  of  his  daughters  and  their  children.  He  then  pro- 
posed that  they  should  enter  into  a  covenant  of  future  friendship  and 
peace ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  formed  and  established  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

Jacob,  as  he  had  done  at  Bethel,  set  up  a  stone  on  its  end,  and  also 
directed  his  people  to  collect  large  stones  to  form  a  heap.  All  then  sat 
down  and  ate  beside  or  upon  this  heap ;  it  having  been  a  very  early  and 
then  still  existing  custom  for  those  who  entered  into  a  friendly  covenant 
to  eat  and  drink  together.  And  as  it  was  also  customary  to  impose  signi- 
ficant and  commemorative  names  upon  the  monument  erected  on  such 
occasions,  Laban,  in  his  Syrian  dialect,  gave  the  name  of  JegarsahadtUha 
to  this  pile  of  stones,  and  Jacob  called  it  Galeed^  both  of  which  terms 
signify,  The  Witness  Heap  ;  but  to  the  erected  stone,  the  name  of  Mizpeh, 
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TheWatek  orWaieht^ower  was  giren.*  After  thm  eRtaUMiiiqf  these 
mute  evidences,  Laban,  as  tbe  euperior  party,  continued  to  state  the  terms 
of  tbe  covenant,  which  were,  that  Jacob  should  treat  his  daughters  kindly, 
and  not  take  any  other  wives  besides  them :  this  last  deserves  our  par- 
ticular attention.  "  Behold  this  heap,"  continued  Laban,  ^  and  behold  this 
pillar,  which  thou  hast  set  up  between  me  and  thee ;  let  this  heap  be  a 
witness,  and  this  pillar  be  a  witness,  that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  and 
this  pillar  to  thee,  and  that  thou  wilt  not  pass  over  this  heap  and  this 
pillar  to  me,  for  harm."  Then,  as  was  often  done  in  ancient  times,  the 
gods  of  the  respective  parties  were  invoked  to  judge — that  is,  to  punish — 
him  or  those  who  broke  the  covenant  Laban  invoked  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, the  God  of  Nahor,  and  the  God  of  their  fathers  ;t  and  Jacob  swore 
by  the  Revered  One  of  his  fiither  Isaact 


^  The  sigiiifioaiit  applicatioB  of  these  terms  is  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
weie  employed  by  Laban.  "This  heap  is  witness,*'  he  said  to  Jacob,  ''between  me  aad 
fhee  this  day,"  and  with  reference  to  the  erected  stone,  **  The  Almighty  wttA  between  me 
and  thee,  when  we  are  absent  from  each  another." 

In  the  accoont  of  this  transaction  the  idea  of  the  erected  stone  and  the  heap  being  wit- 
neases  is  so  repeatedly  prodnoed,  as  clearly  to  evince  their  purpose.  These  monuments  be- 
long to  an  age  in  which  written  bonds  and  contracts  were  unknown,  or,  at  least,  were  not  in 
«se  among  the  people  with  whom  the  early  Scriptural  history  makes  us  acquainted.  If  one 
in  those  days  saw  a  stone,  or  a  number  of  stones,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  they 
could  not  have  been  so  placed  by  accident,  he,  knowing  the  custom  of  his  own  time  and 
oeuntry,  would  be  aware  that  the  erection  was  intended  as  the  monument  of  some  covenant 
er  vow,  and  would  respect  it  aa  a  sacred  thing,  not  to  be  disturbed  or  injured  by  him. 
The  name  which  it  bore  would  suggest  the  object  of  the  erection,  and  if  he  desired  frirther 
information,  he  would  seldom  fail  to  learn,  from  the  people  near  the  place,  or  in  the  district, 
the  traditionary  account  of  the  occasion  on  which  the  name  had  been  imposed,  and,  conae- 
gently,  the  particBlars  of  the  transaction  which  tbe  name  and  the  erection  was  designed  to 
oommemorate.  Thus  these  stones  were  more  effective  wUnmam  or  memorialt  than  the  inhab^ 
itants  of  a  highly-civilized  and  densely-peopled  country  would,  at  the  first  view,  be  inclined 
to  suppose.    Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  4. 

t  Many  writers  have  taken  these  words  as  alluding  simply  to  one  Gkxi ;  namely,  the  Al- 
mighty, worshipped  by  Abraham,  but  I  cannot  assent  to  this  opinion,  because  we  have  snfll- 
eient  reason  ibr  supposing  that  Terah— the  father  of  Abraham  and  Nahor*-as  well  as  hia  sob 
Nahor,  were  Polytheistic  idolaters,  and  consequently  I  think  the  proper  reading  would  be  t 
"  the  gods  of  Nahor,  the  gods  of  their  father." 

t  Josephus  says  that  at  the  intor\-iew  between  Laban  and  Jacob,  the  former  began  to  accuae 
tbe  latter,  "  allegiDg  that  he  had  entertained  him  when  he  was  poor  and  in  want,  and  had 
given  him  abundantly  of  all  that  he  possessed ;  *  for.'  said  he, '  I  have  joined  my  danghter  to 
thee  in  marriage,  and  supposed  that  thou  wouldst  feel  more  affection  to  me  afterwarda  than 
before ;  but  thou  hast  paid  no  regard  tu  me,  either  on  account  of  thy  mother's  relationship 
to  me,  or  of  the  aAnity  now  newly  contracted  between  us ;  or  in  consideration  of  thy  wives 
or  of  their  children,  whose  grandfather  I  am.  Thou  hast  treated  me  as  an  enemy,  by  driv* 
ing  away  my  cattle,  and  by  carrying  away  with  thee  these  sacred  paternal  imagea,  which 
were  worshipped  by  my  forefathers,  and  have  been  honored  with  the  same  worship  by  my- 
self. In  short,  thou  hast  done  this  whilst  thou  wert  my  kinsman,  and  my  sister's  son,  and 
Ae  husband  of  my  daughters,  and  was  hospitably  treated  by  me,  and  didst  eat  at  my  table.* 
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In  ihe  cveiiixig  Jacob  dauf^htered  some  sheep,  and  made  a  feast  for 
Laban's  party  and  his  own.  In  convivial  enjoyments  they  thus  spent  the 
night  together  among  those  mountains,  which  thenceforward  took  the 
name  of  Gilead.  Early  in  the  morning  Laban  bade  an  affectionate  farewell 
to  his  daughters  and  their  children,  and  then  set  out  on  his  return  to 
Padan-Aram. 

But  no  sooner  was  J^pob  relieved  from  the  anxiety  which  the  pursuit 
and  actual  appearance  of  Laban  had  occasioned,  than  his  mind  appears 
to  have  beca  much  agitated  by  the  recollection  of  the  danger  that  might  still 
be  apprehended  from  the  old  resentment  of  hb  brother  Esau,  who  mean- 
while had  established  himself  in  the  land  of  Seir  or  Hor,  where  he  seraas 
to  have  become  chief  of  a  powerful  clan  or  tribe ;  and  that  Jacob  was 
well  acquainted  with  this,  we  may  infer  from  the  mode  by  which  he 
resolved  to  regain  his  brother's  affection.  Though  propably  being  still  at 
a  distance  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  Esau 
dwelt,  Jacob,  however,  sent  to  him  messengers,  who  were  to  announce  his 
iqpproach  in  words  admirably  designed  to  assure  Esau  that  Jacob,  so  fiur 
from  pretending  to  any  personal  superiority,  in  view  of  his  purchased 
birthright,  on  the  contrary,  looked  on  him  as  his  lord :  but  at  the  same 
time,  to  show  that  he  himself  had  become  a  man  of  some  consequence, 
the  messengers  were  also  charged  to  expatiate  on  the  wealth  which  he  had 
acquired  while  abroad. 

The  messengers  on  their  return  appear  to  have  been  left  in  doubt  of 
Esau's  disposition,  as  it  is  related  only  that  they  said :  '^  We  came  unto 


When  Laban  had  said  this,  Jacob  made  hit  defence  :  '  That  he  was  not  the  only  penon  in 
whom  the  Creator  had  implanted  the  love  of  his  native  country,  but  that  he  had  made  it 
BBtoral  to  aU  men ;  and  that  therefore  it  was  but  reasonable  that  after  so  long  a  time  he 
•hoold  return  to  it.  But  as  to  the  prey  which  tiioa  accnsest  me  of  driving  away,  if  any  other 
pevBon  were  the  arbitrator,  thou  wouldst  be  found  in  the  wrong ;  for  instead  of  being  grate- 
fiil  to  me  for  both  keeping  thy  cattle  and  increasing  them,  how  is  it  that  thou  art  ui^jostly 
angry  at  me  because  I  have  taken  with  me  a  small  portion  of  them  ?  But  then,  as  to  thy 
daughters,  take  notice,  that  it  is  not  through  any  evil  practices  of  mine  that  they  follow  me 
m  my  retoming  home,  but  ivom  that  just  afteotion  which  wives  naturally  entertain  towards 
their  husbands.  They  follow,  therefore,  not  so  properly  myself  as  their  own  children :'  and 
thus  far  his  apology  was  made  in  order  to  clear  himself  of  having  acted  unjustly.  To  this 
he  added  his  own  complaint  and  accusation  against  Laban,  saying  :  '  Though  I  was  thy  sister*s 
too,  and  thou  hast  given  me  thy  daughters  in  marriage,  thou  hast  worn  me  out  with  harsh 
OMimanda,  and  detained  me  twenty  years  under  fhem.  That  indeed  which  was  required 
m  order  to  my  getting  thy  daughters  in  marriage— hard  as  it  was,  I  own  to  have  been  tole- 
rable ;  but  as  to  those  that  were  imposed  upon  me  after  those  marriages,  they  were  worse, 
and  such  indeed  as  an  enemy  would  have  avoided.'  But  then,  as  to  the  sacred  images,  he 
bade  him  search  for  them,"  but  not  finding  them,  ''  he  made  a  covenant  with  Jacob  on 
•ceonnt  of  what  had  happened ;  and  Jacob  made  tiie  like  covenant,  and  promised  to  love 
Laban's  danghters.  And  these  covenants  they  confirmed  with  oaths,  also,  which  they  made 
Qpon  the  mountains,  whereon  they  erected  a  pillar,  in  the  form  of  an  altar ;  whence  the 
hill  is  called  Oilead  ;  and  from  thence  they  call  the  land  ihe  land  of  OiUad  at  this  day.**— 
Ant  book  i.  chap.  19. 
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thy  brother  Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee,  and  four  hundred  men 
with  him.'^  Jacob  himself  appears  to  have  entertained  great  fear  that  the 
intention  of  his  brother  was  far  from  friendly.  He  made  therefore  a 
fervent  appeal  to  the  Almighty  for  assistance — as  frail  man  in  similar 
circumstances  generally  does — asking,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  for  the 
protection  of  the  Deity,  who  is  forgoUen  as  long  as  fortune  smiles  upon 
his  path.  With  his  usual  prudence  and  decision,  Jacob  took  such 
measures  as  the  emergency  seemed  to  require.  In  the  first  place,  he 
divided  his  party  and  property  into  two  divisions,  between  which  he  pur 
posed  to  place  a  wide  interval  that  if  any  intention  of  injury  or  vengeance 
should  be  manifested  by  his  brother  on  meeting  the  foremost  division,  the 
chance  of  escape  might  be  left  open  to  the  one  remaining  behind,  in  whidb 
was  contained  all  that  he  held  most  dear  and  valuable.  Hoping  that  a 
preceding  exhibition  of  presents  might  mollify  his  brother's  heart,  he  set 
apart  a  very  valuable  present  of  two  hundred  she-goats  and  twenty  he- 
goats,  two  hundred  ewes  and  twenty  rams,  thirty  milch  camels  with  their 
oolts,  forty  heifers  and  ten  steers,  twenty  she-asses  and  ten  foals — ^which 
list,  while  it  suggests  some  idea  of  the  large  pastoral  wealth  Jacob  had 
acquired  in  Padan-Aram,  is  particularly  valuable  from  the  indication  it 
affords  of  the  numerical  proportions  of  the  animals  of  which  that  wealth 
was  composed.  The  animals  thus  selected — which  we  may  fairly  presume 
were  the  best  and  finest  of  Jacob's  flocks  and  herds — were  to  take  the 
lead,  and  were  divided  into  droves,  with  intervals  between  them,  not  only 
to  make  the  more  imposing  display,  but  probably  also  to  aflford  the  better 
opportunity  both  for  a  succession  of  pacifying  attempts  on  the  temper  of 
Esau,  and  of  communicating  to  Jacob  the  result.  Jacob  also,  as  follows, 
instructed  the  chief  attendant  with  the  first  drove  how  to  conduct  himself, 
and  what  to  say :  "  When  Esau,  my  brother,  shall  meet  thee,  and  ask 
thee,  saying,  'Whose  servant  art  thou?  and  whither  goest  thou?  and 
whose  are  these  before  thee?'  Then  thou  shalt  say,  'They  are  thy 
servant  Jacob's  :  this  is  a  present  to  my  lord  Esau ;  and  behold  he  also  is 
behind  us.'"  The  leaders  of  the  second  and  following  droves  were 
instructed  to  give  exactly  the  same  answers.  This  being  arranged,  they 
were  ordered  in  the  evening  to  cross  the  river  Jabbok,  and  proceed  on 
their  way.  But  Jacob  himself  remained  still  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
with  his  wives  and  children,  till  some  hours  after,  when,  while  it  was  still 
night,  he  arose,  and  passed  ail  the  party  over  the  stream.  When  Jacob 
was  left  alone,  we  are  told  that  a  man  there  wrestled  with  him  until  the 
breaking  of  the  day.  The  narrative  in  which  this  is  related  is  very  con- 
fused, but  cannot  reasonably  indicate  anything  but  a  dream,  caused  by 
the  anxiety  which  Jacob  naturally  felt  at  the  approaching  interview  with 


*  G«ik.  chap,  xzxii.  S. 
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hb  tttother,  and  in  which  at  last  taking  courage  in  the  hope  that  the  God 
he  worshipped  would  assist  him,  he  thus  conquered  his  fear  and  resolved 
to  meet  his  brother ;  and  in  consequence  of  having  thus  prevailed  over 
his  own  anxiety  assumed  the  name  of  Israel — signifying  cne  who  hoM 
power  with  or  from  God — a  hero  of  God,*  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 
that  the  Jews  presume  that  Jacob  had  wrestled  with  an  angel,  nay,  with 
God  himself;  and  alas!  that  Christian  theologians  and  historians  have 
even  advanced  the  same  absurd,  nay,  irreverent  opinion.t 

As  the  sun  rose  Jacob  departed  from  the  place  where  he  had  rested  that 
night,  but  appears  not  to  have  proceeded  &r  on  his  way  when  he  saw  his 
brother  approaching  in  the  distance  with  his  men.  He  then  immediately 
separated  his  severed  wives  and  their  children,  but  whether  in  accordance 
with  some  prevailing  custom,  or  solely  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
greatest  safety  to  those  who  were  dearest  of  all  to  him,  cannot  be  deter* 
mined.  Be  this  as  it  may.  the  two  handmaids  and  their  children  were 
placed  on  the  advance,  at  some  distance  after  them  Leah  and  her  children, 
and  last  of  all  Rachel  and  Joseph.  Jacob  himself  then  took  the  lead,  and, 
as  he  came  near  enough,  he  walked  forward  and  bowed  himself  very  low, 
and  then  went  on  and  bowed  again,  and  this  reapeatedly,  after  the  Csishion 
in  which  Orientals  still  approach  a  superior,  until  they  met.  With  what 
intention  Esau  had  set  out  to  meet  his  brother,  I  am  unable  to  judge ;  but 
now  that  his  long  absent  brother  approached  thus  humbly  toward  him,  he 
obeyed  only  the  impulse  of  hb  generosity,  and  running  to  meet  Jacob,  he 
embraced  him,  and  fell  upon  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  whUe  tears  of  joy 
and  affection  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  both. 

When  Esau  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  the  women  and  the  children, 
he  asked  :  "  Who  are  these  with  thee?"  Jacob  answered :  '^  The  chil* 
dren  which  God  hath  graciously  given  thy  servant."  Then  as  the  hand- 
maids with  their  children,  Leah  with  her  children,  and  Rachel  with  Joseph 
came  near,  they  all  bowed  themselves  reverentially  before  Esau,  who  now 
asked :  ''  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  drove  which  I  met  ?"  To  which 
Jacob  replied :  "  These  are  the  presents  by  which  I  hope  to  find  grace  in 
the  eyes  of  my  lord."  But  Esau  refused  the  valuable  gift,  saying :  '^  I  have 
enough,!  my  brother,  keep  thine  for  thyself."    Jacob,  however,  who  seems 


*  Jotephnt,  howeyer.  aays  that  Tnrael  tignifiea  one  that  struggled  with  a  diome  «mgd.  Ant. 
bonk  i.  chap.  20. 

t  We  read,  however,  in  (Jeneria,  that  Jacob  halted  on  account  of  his  thigh  which  had  been 
smitten  while  wrestling ;  and  that  in  memory  of  this,  his  descendants  abstained  from  eating 
the  part  which  contBius  that  sinew  which  shrank  in  the  thigh  of  Jacob ;  hot  I  cannot  sea 
what  reference  a  thigh  of  Jacob  can  have  to  the  thigh  of  animals ;  still  the  Jews  of  onr  daj 
propagate  the  same  saperstition. 

X  Indeed  when  we  read  of  the  many  followers  of  Bsan,  and  this  answer,  which  afidently 
m<lif^»f>f  that  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man,  we  cannot  bnt  suspect  that  his  &tfaer  Isaac  had 
given  him  a  great  deal  of  his  own  property  and  effectually  issisfd  him;  becanse  we  oaHwt 
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not  to  have  yet  been  relieved  from  his  apprehensions,  pressed  his  brother 
in  terms  so  flattering  as  to  be  almost  irresistible;*  as  for  a  superior  to 
receive  a  present  from  an  inferior,  was  a  well-understood  pledge  of  friend- 
ship, whereas  to  decline  such  an  offering,  or  to  return  it  after  it  had  been 
received,  was  a  common  mark  of  dissatisfaction.  Thus,  being  much  urged, 
Esau,  who  probably  penetrated  the  real  feelings  of  Jacob,  and  wishing  to 
remove  from  his  brother  all  doubts  of  his  sincerity,  at  last  consented  to 
accept  of  the  valuable  gift. 

Esau,  as  it  appears,  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  to  go  to  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Seir,  proposed  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  This  was, 
however,  contrary  to  the  plan  of  Jacob,  whose  destination  was  the  land  of 
Canaan.  He,  therefore,  without  making  his  intention  known,  alleged 
only  the  necessity  which  the  presence  of  young  children,  and  of  the  flocks 
and  herds  with  young,  imposed  upon  him  of  proceeding  very  slowly :  ''  For 
if  men  should  overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock  will  die."  He,  there* 
fore,  begged  Esau  to  go  on  before,  at  his  own  speed,  and  promised  to  follow 
on  gently  until  he  had  arrived  at  Mount  Seir.  His  brother  jrielded  to  the 
force  of  these  reasons,  but  proposed,  iiowever,  to  leave  some  of  his  men  with 
him,  to  guide  and  protect  him  on  the  way.  This  proposal  was  not  agree- 
able to  the  crafty  Jacob,  who,  in  spite  of  his  words,  was  resolved  not  to 
proceed  to  Seir,  and  consequently  only  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  company, 
of  his  brother.  Consequently,  in  answer  to  the  offer  of  Esau  to  leave  some 
of  his  men  with  him,  Jacob  exclaimed  :  <^  What  needeth  it  ?"  and  added  a 
flattering  expression  in  which  he  made  it  appear  as  though  he  wished  for 
nothing  but  his  brother's  friendship.'  Thus  Esau  was  induced  to  proceed 
and  take  all  his  men  with  him,  being  probably  persuaded  that  his  brother 
would  follow  after.  But  he  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight,  as  we  may  suppose, 
than  Jacob  took  another  course,  for  it  is  related  that  he  proceeded  in  a 
westward  direction  towards  a  place  afterwards  called  Succoth,  about  five 
miles  from  the  eastern  bank  of  Jordan.  It  would  indeed  be  interesting  to 
know  why  he  did  not  then  cross  that  river,  and  why  he  allowed  several 
years  to  pass  before  he  went  to  his  father.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  Jacob 
felt  no  inclination  to  meet  his  greatly  injured  parent.  But  however  this 
may  be,  when  Jacob  arrived  near  the  Jordan  he  made  preparations  to 
remain  for  some  time,  erecting  for  his  own  household  one  of  the  easily  con- 
structed houses  of  that  time,  with  numerous  sheds  or  booths  for  his  people 
and  cattle.  From  this  circumstance  the  site  is  said  to  have  received  the 
name  of  Succoth,  or  booths,  which  name  was  also  given  to  a  town  built  in 
a  later  day  on  that  spot 

It  is  presumed  that  Jacob  did  not  remain  here  more  than  a  few  months, 


ollierwifle  conjectare  by  wbat  meu»  be  bad  beooine  wo  powerftd  a  man  as  be  evidendy 
appean  to  bave  been. 
*  fitoneeia  elwp.  xxadii.  10. 
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after  which  he  crossed  the  Jordan  and  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
where,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shecbem,  he  took  up  his  first  abode.  As  all  the 
land  about  that  town  was  by  this  time  appropriated,  he  was  obliged  to 
purchase  the  ground  on  which  he  encamped,  and  pay  the  value  of  one 
hundred  lambs.*  Here  he  built  an  altar  and  called  it  the  altar  of  El-eloke 
Israel — ^The  mighty  God  of  Israel — and  here  is  still  a  well  which  is  said 
to  have  been  dug  by  him. 

Here  Jacob  spent  eight  years,  as  it  appears,  in  much  prosperity  and 
greatly  respected  by  the  people  of  the  land,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the 
unhappy  affair  with  his  daughter  Dinah,  which  I  have  in  another  place 
relatol,  occurred,  and  which,  by  the  unprincipled  and  barbarous  revenge 
his  sons  Simeon  and  Levy  inflicted  without  discrimination  upon  the  She- 
chemites,  became  still  more  grievous  to  Jacob,  because,  be  it  mentioned  to 
his  honor,  he  appears  to  have  expressed  a  just  abhorrence  of  this  outrage 
oi  his  sons,  and  to  have  continued  to  retain  a  deep  sense  of  it  long  after  all 
apprehension  of  the  consequences,  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
result  from  it,  had  passed  away.t 

Upon  this  most  unhappy  affair  Jacob,  who  saw  great  cause  to  fear  lest 
the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  should  unite  to  revenge  the 
horrid  massacre  of  the  Shechemites,  resolved  to  remove,  as  it  is  related,  by 
the  special  command  of  the  Almighty,^  to  Bethel,  and  there  erect  an  altar 
to  the  Most  High,  whom,  on  his  return  from  Padan-Aram,  and  when  about 
to  meet  his  brother,  he  had  invoked.*  Being  now  again  in  distress,  Jacob,  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human  heart,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  Him  who  had  changed  the  revenge  of  Esau  into  friendship. 
It  appears  that,  as  long  as  he  had  been  prosperous  and  not  deemed  himself 
in  want  of  divine  aid,  he  had  permitted  his  household  to  worship  idols,  but 
these,  together  with  all  superstitious  figures  and  symboIs,§  he  now  ordered 


*  The  word  id  the  original  is  ketUak,  translated  *'  pieces  of  money''  in  the  Euglish  trant- 
latiuo,  bat  rendered  "  lambs'*  in  the  margin.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  all  the  versions, 
whose  testimony  is  of  any  value,  bein|r  the  Septuagint,  Samaritan,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  render  the  word  by  "lambs." 

t  The  jadicious  reader  of  the  passages  concerning  this  affair,  will  not  fail  to  suspect  that 
the  Jewish  priesthood  were  more  anxious  to  exalt  Judah  than  conceal  the  crime  of  Levy. 

1 1  do  not  much  wonder  that  the  Jews  took  such  related  commands  in  a  literal  senae^  but 
bow  Obriatian  divines  of  our  time  can  coincide  in  this  opinion,  seems  to  me  bat  a  poor  ev^ 
deuce  of  the  pains  they  have  taken  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  sources  iroai 
wfatch  we  are  best  enabled  to  get  a  correct  interpretation  of  such  expressions.  The  least 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrews,  show,  that,  as  soon 
as  an  event  took  place  which  obliged  the  prominent  Hebrew  personages  to  undertake 
anythoig,  whatever  it  may  be,  then  we  always  find  it  ia  said  that  they  did  so  on  aoeoont 
of  the  command  of  the  Almighty,  or  Jehovah.  But  considering,  as  the  ancient  Hebrews 
justly  did,  that  Froridence  inflvenoes  the  destinies  of  men  and  mtiona,  this  expresskm  is  bat 
iadsniive  of  this  tational  beliei^  and  of  nothing  else.  y^ 

i  Among  these  were*  probaUy  the  teraphim  which  Rachel  had  stolen  from  her  Mien 
The  mentioa  of  eor^pauUmU  intimates  that  this  favorite  Oriental  omaaeBt  had  ainadjr  beM 
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to  be  put  away,  and  concealed  under  the  oak  which  was  by  Shechem.*  He 
also  caused  his  household  to  purify  themselves  and  put  on  clean  appareL 
This  is  the  first  recorded  instance  in  the  Hebrew  writings  of  the  religious 
use  of  outward  purifications  of  the  person  or  attire. 

Arrived  at  Bethel,  Jacob  immediately  erected  an  altar  to  the  Most  High 
Here  Deborah,  the  old  nurse  of  Rebekah,  died,  and  was  buried  with  due 
honors,  under  an  oak,  which,  from  the  lamentations  made  on  that  occasion, 
was  called  ^^  Alhn-bachuth" — the  oak  of  weepinff.  From  the  fact  that 
Deborah  then  dwelt  with  Jacob,  it  is  evident  that  communication  had 
taken  place  between  him  and  his  parents,  though  we  have  been  left  in 
ignorance  how  or  when  this  took  place. 

His  residence  at  Bethel  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  long  duration. 
But  some  confusion  seems  to  have  crept  into  this  narrative,  as  given  in 
Genesis  ;t  for  in  the  same  chapter  are  introduced  allusions  to  Jacob's 
coming  from  Padan-Aram,  which  seems  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that 
the  chronology  of  these  events  are  not  here  preserved,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  Biblical  narratives.  It  appears,  however,  certain,  that  while 
the  family  of  Jacob  were  on  their  way  to  Ephrath — ^when  not  far  from 
that  place — ^his  favorite  wife  Rachel  was  taken  with  severe  labor,  and 
died  after  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son,  to  whom  in  her  agony  she  gave 
the  name  of  Benonijt  which  mournful,  name  Jacob  changed  to  Benjor 
min.}  In  this  place  Rachel  was  buried ;  and  her  afflicted  husband 
erected  over  her  grave  a  tall  stone  as  a  monument,  which  was  long  after 
known  as  '^  the  pillar  of  Rachel's  grave ;"  but  its  place  is  now  supplied  by 
a  modem  Moslem  structure. 

Jacob  is  now  said  to  have  encamped  beyond  the  towerl  of  Edar.  While 
here  another  calamity  befell  him ;  for  Reuben,  his  eldest  son,  corrupted 
Bilhah,  the  handmaid  Rachel  had  given  to  Jacob,  and  who  had  borne  him 
two  sons ;  but  though  the  father  heard  of  this  shameless  act  of  his  sod 
and  concubine,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  inflicted  any  punishment  upon 
the  offenders,  though  he  did  not  forgive  them,  as  was  seen  on  his  death- 
bed. 


tamed  to  fapentitiooft  asages,  probably  being  worn  as  an  amnlet,  and  bearing  the  fignrea  of 
idolatnma  symbols,  perhaps  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The  Targmn  of  Jonathan  interprets  the 
text  by  paraphraae  thus :  **  The  ear-rings  which  had  been  in  the  cars  of  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  city  of  Sbechem,  in  which  was  formed  the  likeness  of  their  idols." 

*  Jacob  probably  hid  these  things  at  Sheohem,  from  a  sapentitioiu  fear  of  their  eyil 
inflaence. 

f  Chap.  xzxT  t  San  of  my  §orrom» 

%  8om  of  My  right  arm,  i.  e.  one  dear  to  me ;  bot  the  Samaritaa  venion  has  Jnyewiw, 
''son  of  day,"  L  e.  of  his  Other's  old  age. 

I  Snch  towers  still  exist,  and  are  erected  by  the  shepheids  for  safety  and  oonTsnieikoo. 
From  their  summits  the  pastors  hold  their  watch  a&r,  and  within  its  walls  they  depodty  in 
dangerous  times,  their  moTeable  gods,  with  their  women  and  children ;  and  oven  themaelToo 
itimea  resort  to  the  shelter  they  ofier. 
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Soon  after  this,  Jacob  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  join  the  worthy 
patriarch,  his  father,  who  lived  at  Hebron ;  but  we  are  left  altogether  in 
ignorance  of  what  took  place  at  their  meeting,  as  well  as  of  all  that 
occurred  during  the  subsequent  time  they  spent  together,  which  seems 
to  have  been  for  the  space  of  sixteen  years,  at  (he  end  of  which  Isaac 
died,  being  one  hundred  and  eighty  years  old.  Esau  being  present  on 
this  sad  occasion,  is  said,  together  with  Jacob,  to  have  deposited  the 
remains  of  their  honored  father  with  those  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  in  the 
cave  of  Machpelah.  There  is  nothing  said  of  the  division  of  the  inherit- 
ance between  the  two  brothers ;  but  from  their  respective  characters,  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  Jacob  took  all  he  could  possibly  obtain.  As 
when  treating  on  the  history  of  the  Edomites,  I  gave  an  account  of  the 
life  of  Esau,  I  will  now  continue  to  relate  what  we  know  of  Jacob. 

Among  all  his  sons,*  Jacob  appears  to  have  loved  Josepht  best ;  probably 
on  account  of  the  partiality  he  entertained  for  Rachel,  as  well  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  engaging  deportment  by  which  Joseph  appears  to  have 
been  distinguished  above  all  his  brethren.  He  had  the  imprudence  so 
manifestly  to  show  his  partiality  for  Joseph,  that  he  presented  to  him  a 
more  showy  and  probably  more  costly  dress  than  his  brothers  wore. 
Envy  created  hatred,  which  was  still  more  increased  when  they  perceived 
that  Joseph  was  in  the  practice  of  telling  his  father  of  their  evil-doings ; 
but  in  what  these  transgressions  consisted,  we  are  not  informed.  But 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  it  was  indeed  a  wrong  thing  for  Jacob  to 
have  set  one  son  as  a  spy  on  the  others,  or  even  to  permit  one  to  act  as  an 
informer  or  an  accuser  of  his  brothers  in  their  absence.  This  is  an  error 
which  parents  often  commit,  and  which  has  disturbed  the  peace  of  many 
&milies,  and  caused  animosity  and  hatred  among  many  brothers  and 
sisters ;  besides,  one  who  dares  not  to  make  an  open  and  frank  accusation, 
ought  not  to  be  listened  to,  because  he  generally  unites  falsehood  with  his 
accusation,  and  at  last  brings  himself  into  contempt. 

*  Jaoob*8  aons  were:  hj  Leah— Reubeo.  Simeon,  Len  and  Judah;  by  Bilbah— Daa^ 
Naphtali ;  by  Zilpah— Gad,  Asher ;  and  by  Leah  again — Isaachar,  Zebulon ;  and  by  Bachel^> 
Joseph  and  Benjamin.     His  daughter  Dinah  was  by  Leah. 

t  Joseph  is  the  Adonis  of  the  Mohammedan  world  ;  and  his  name,  among  the  Moslems,  is 
used  to  express  the  perfection  of  masculine  beauty.  The  Arabians,  Persians  and  Turks,  have 
epics  and  other  poems  founded  on  his  story.  In  the  Masnuwee  of  the  Penian  poet  Jami,  oa 
the  subject  of  Joseph  and  Zuleikha — Potiphar's  wife— we  find  his  form  to  have  been  polish- 
ed as  the  box-tree,  and  eroct  as  the  cypress ;  his  locks  falling  in  ringlets ;  his  forehead  shining 
with  immortal  beams ;  his  eye-browS  arched,  and  his  eye-lashes  shading  his  sleepy  eyes ; 
his  eyes  radiant  with  mildness,  the  eye-lashes  darting  arrows ;  his  lips  smiling  and  shedding 
sweets;  hia  words  "  dropping  honey ;"  and  his  pearly  teeth,  between  his  ruby  lips,  like  the 
lightning  playing  upon  a  western  sky.  Another  of  the  great  Persian  poets,  Firdonsi,  haa 
sko  written  a  poem  on  the  same  subject.  Thus  the  Moslems  are  never  tired  of  enumerating 
the  personal  qualities  with  which  they  imagine  Joseph  to  have  been  endowed,  while  the  Jewt 
never  oease  to  pride  themselves  on  the  glory  of  Joseph ;  and  the  Ohristians  also  conakler  all 
tliat  is  related  of  him  as  an  article  of  iaith. 
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But  these  rea8(»i8  are  not  the  only  ones — as  it  is  related — ^which  cawed 
Joseph's  brothers  to  be  hostile  to.  him.  He  began  also  to  tell  them  of 
dreams,  which  were  manifestly  to  be  interpreted  as  portending  his  future 
superiority  over  them  all.  Even  Jacob  himself  became  displeased,  when 
one  of  these  dreams*  seemed  to  intimate,  that  not  only  his  other  sons,  but 
that  himself  also  should,  at  some  future  day,  bow  down  before  Joseph. 

As  there  was  probably  not  always  pasture  enough  for  the  numerous 
flocks  of  both  Jacob  and  Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Mamre,  we  find,  two  or 
three  years  after  his  return  thither,  that  his  sons,  with  the  flocks,  were  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shechem.  But  Joseph  was  not  with  his  brethren.  Now 
it  happened  that  his  father  wished  to  know  how  bis  other  sons  and  his 
flocks  fared,  and  therefore  he  sent  Joseph  to  them  on  that  errand.  When 
his  brothers  saw  him  approach,  they  recognized  him  at  a  distance  by  his 
coat  of  many  colors,  and  said  one  to  another,  *' Behold  the  dreamer 
eometh  I"  when,  after  some  consultation  among  themselves,  they  came  to 
the  cruel  determination  to  slay  him,  and  tell  their  father  that  he  had  been 
destroyed  by  some  wild  beast  ''And  we  will  see,"  said  they,  "what. will 
beo(»ne  of  his  dreams."  But  Reuben,  who  seems  either  to  have  been  of  a 
more  mild  and  humane  disposition,  or  who  felt  remorse  for  the  offence  he 
had  already  committed  against  his  father,  and  therefore  would  not  again 
wound  the  paternal  heart,  exclaimed :  ''  Shed  no  blood,  but  cast  him  into 
the  pitf — ^that  is,  in  the  wilderness ;"  intending  afterwards  to  save  Joseph, 
and  restore  him  unhurt,  to  his  father ;  but  the  others  agreed  to  this  pro- 
posal with  the  apparent  intention  of  leaving  their  brother  there  to  perish. 

Joseph  appears  not  to  have  been  long  in  the  pit  or  cistern,  before  his 
brothers  observed  the  approach  of  a  caravan  of  Arabian  traders,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Egypt,  carrying  to  the  markets  of  that  civilized  and 
luxurious  country  the  spices  and  perfumes  of  the  distant  East  Jacob's 
sons  knew  that  such  merchants  were  always  ready  to  purchase  slaves  for 
the  same  market ;  and  therefore  it  occurred  to  Judah — both  from  feelings 
of  humanity  and  commiseration,  and  also  from  that  love  of  money  which 
in  after  times  has  been  so  characteristic  of  his  descendants,  to  propose  to 
sell  Joseph  to  the  approaching  merchants.  To  this  proposal  the  others 
agreed;  probably  glad  of  having  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  object 
of  their  hatred,  without  burdening  their  conscience  with  the  crime  of 
murder.  Consequently,  they  drew  Joseph  out  of  the  pit,  and  offered  him  to 
the  merchants,  who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  shekels'  weight  of  silver  for  liim  ; 
and  when  the  bargain  was  completed,  they  carried  him  with  them  to  Egypt. 


*  It  baa  been  rappoted  that  the  dream— in  which  Joseph  aaw  himaelf  engaged  with  his 
brotheiv  in  binding  sheaves  in  the  harvest-Seld— may  possibly  indicate  that  Jacob  had  began 
to  follow  Isaac's  example,  of  occnpyiog  himself  with  agricultare. 

.   t  Supposed  to  have  been  dAg  to  receive  the  rain-water,  but  which  at  that  advanoed  .saaaon 
of  the  sommer  was  empty. 
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Renben  was  not  a  party  to  this  transaction,  as  he  happened  to  be  absent 
at  the  time ;  but  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  the  cistern,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  Joseph,  and  found  him  not  there,  he  hastened  to  his  other 
brothers,  and  told  them  in  an  afflicted  tone  of  voice,  that  the  child,  as  he 
calls  Joseph,  was  not  to  be  found,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Oriental 
manner  of  expressing  vehement  grief,  rent  his  clothes.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  others  told  him  what  had  taken  place,  or  left  him  in  the 
persuasion  that  Joseph  had  been  killed.  We  only  know  that  they  slew  a 
kid,  and  dipped  in  its  blood  the  envied  dress  of  which  they  had  stripped 
Joseph  ;  and  they  sent  it  to  Jacob,  saying  that  they  had  found  it  in  that 
state — cleaving  him  to  judge  whether  it  had  belonged  to  his  son,  and  to 
draw  his  own  inference.  He  knew  the  many-cdiored  coat;  and  was 
impressed,  as  they  evidently  desired,  with  the  belief  that  some  beast  of 
prey  had  devoured  his  favorite  son«  '^  And  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upcxi  his  loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days.  And  all 
his  sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to  comfort  him  ;  but  he  refused  to 
be  comforted ;  and  he  said, '  for  I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning.' " 

Here  the  patriarchal  history  of  the  Hebrews  may  be  said  to  conclude,, 
although  the  personal  history  of  Jacob  is  not  brought  to  a  close ;  still,  as 
he  is  not  the  principal  actor  in  the  future  events  which  we  are  to  relate,, 
and  as  we  are  about  to  direct  our  views  to  scenes  very  different  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  commanded  our  attention,  I  will  conclude  this  letter 
with  the  following  remarks : 

Worn  what  we  know  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  it  is  evident  that 
they  lived  in  times  when  the  countries  in  which  they  dwelt  and  which 
they  visited,  were  inhabited  by  tribes  or  people  that  had  been  formed  into* 
societies,  and  were  governed  by  established  laws ;  and,  consequently,  far 
posterior  to  the  period  when  savage  man,  in  natural  freedom,  roamed  on- 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile,  on  the  plains  of  Siddim  and 
over  the  hills  of  Lebanon,  and  when  he  had  no  other  end  in  life  tlian  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  his  hunger,  or  to  shelter  himself  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons,  and  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey.  When  we 
consider  what  a  long  period  of  time  must  have  elapsed  ere  mankind  could: 
have  attained  even  to  that  degree  of  civilization  which  we  find  had  been 
reached  by  several  of  the  people  and  tribes  with  whom  the  Hebrew  patri- 
archs came  in  contact,  we  cannot  but  reject  the  opinion  that  the  human, 
race  was  then  in  its  infancy.  The  very  ear-rings  and  bracelets  spoken  of 
are  alone  sufficient  to  overthrow  such  a  theory.  The  trade,  which  the 
merchants  that  bought  Joseph  carried  on  between  southern  Arabia  and 
Egypt,  is  spoken  of  in  a  manner  which  renders  it  evident  that  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  well  acquainted  with  its  existence  and  its  character ;  conse^ 
quently,  it  was  not  then  one  of  recent  origin.  The  parental  authority 
exercised  by  the  patriarchs — though  indeed  the  primeval  form  of  govera- 
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ment — is  still  in  full  force  among  many  of  the  Bedouin  and  Tartar  tribeci 
of  the  present  day,  and,  consequently,  affords  no  proof  of  an  infant  state 
of  society.  Bverything  related  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  confirms 
the  hypothesis — the  truth  of  which  has  been  established  from  other  sources 
of  evidence— ^f  a  far  higher  age  to  the  human  race  than  what  Greek, 
Roman,  Jewish,  and  modern  writers — led  by  prejudice,  partiality,  and 
carelessness  of  investigation — have  been  willing  to  admit. 

The  incidents  related  in  the  patriarchal  history  are  not  without  interest, 
both  as  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  the  tim^s,  and  as  tending  to  show 
'^that  the  record  from  which  they  are  drawn  was  itself  derived  from 
contemporary  traditions"* — which  faithfully,  as  it  appears,  delineated  the 
characters  of  the  different  personages.  Thus  Esau,  the  hunter,  is  described 
as  "daring,"  "improvident,"  impetuous,  and  generous.  Jacob,  the  herds- 
man, "cautious,"  "timid,"  "subtle,"  and  dishonest  "Esau,"  says  Mr. 
Milman,  "excels  in  the  one  great  virtue  of  uncivilized  life — bravery; 
Jacob  in  another  no  less  highly  appreciated-  -craft  Even  in  Abraham 
we  do  not  find  that  nice  and  lofty  sense  of  veracity  which  distinguishes  a 
jitate  of  society  where  the  point  of  honor  has  acquired  great  influence."t 


^  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  toI.  i.  book  L 

t."  It  is  singular/'  adds  this  jadicioas  writer,  **  that  this  accurate  delineation  of  primitiTe 
tnannners,  and  the  discrimination  of  individual  character  in  each  successive  patriarch,  with 
^1  the  imperfections  and  vices,  as  well  of  the  social  state  as  of  the  particular  disposition^ 
•Ithougli  so  conclusive  an  evidence  of  the  honesty  of  the  narrative,  has  caused  the  greatest 
perplexity  to  many  pious  minds,  and  no  great  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  revealed  religion, 
fieme  will  not  read  the  most  ancient  and  curious  history  in  the  world,  because  it  is  in  the 
Bible;  others  read  it  in  the  Bible  with  a  kind  of  piotu  awet  which  prevents  them  from  eompre^ 
kendmg  U$  real  tpirit.  The  latter  look  on  the  distinguished  characters  in  the  Mosaic  anitala 
as  «  kmd  ef  $aered  beinget  scarcely  allied  to  human  nature.  Their  intercourse  with  the  Divi- 
niCy  invests  them  with  a  mysterious  sanctity,  which  is  expected  to  extend  to  all  their  actions. 
Henoe,  «Hien  they  6nd  the  same  passions  at  work,  the  ordinary  filings  and  vices  of  hnmao 
nature  prevalent  both  among  the  ancestors  of  the  chosen  people,  and  among  the  chosen  peo- 
ple themselves,  they  are  confounded  and  distressed.  Writers  unfriendly  to  revealed  reli- 
gion,  starting  with  the  same  notion,  that  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  uniformly  exemplary,  not 
kjstorieal,  have  enlarged,  with  malicious  triumph,  on  the  delinquencies  of  the  {mtriarchs  and 
dieir  descendants.  Perplexity  and  triumph  surely  equally  groundless !  Had  the  avowed 
■design  of  the  intercourse  of  God  with  the  patriarchs  been  their  own  unimpeachable  perfec- 
tion ;  had  that  of  the  Jewish  polity  been  the  establishment  of  a  divine  Utopia,  advanced  to 
premature  civilization,  and  overleaping  at  once  those  centuries  of  slow  improvement,  through 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to  pass,  then  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  give  a  reason- 
ble  account  of  the  manifest  failure.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  an  ulterior  purpose  is 
evident  throughout.  The  patriarchs  and  their  descendants  are  the  depositories  of  eeriam 
great  reUgioue  trvihe,  the  unity,  ommpotenee,  and  providence  of  Ood,  not  solely  for  their  own  use 
and  advantage,  but  as  conservators  for  the  future  universal  benefit  of  mankind.  Hence, 
provided  the  great  end,  llie  preservation  of  these  truths,  was  eventually  obtained,  human 
affiurs  took  their  ordinary  oourse ;  the  common  passions  and  motives  of  mankind  wera  left 
in  undisturbed  operation.  Superior  in  one  respect  alone,  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
Jews  themselves,  were  not  beyond  their  age  or  oountiy  in  acquirements,  in  knowledge,  or 
Is  flsero^s— as  fiur  as  meeds  aro  modified  by  usage  and  opiaSoa*    They  wero  polygamist^ 
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It  18  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  tbat  Abraham  was  no  saint, 
bat  Kable  to  several  human  frailties ;  that  Isaac  was  a  good  man,  of  quiet 
and  peaceful  habits ;  and  that  Jacob  was  deceitful  and  dishonest,  accord- 
ing to  the  biographies  given  of  them  in  Genesis.  This  is  the  plain  truth. 
Still  it  pleased  God  to  use  them  as  instruments  of  transmitting  the  idea 
of  his  unitif  and  providential  care  to  their  descendants.  Yet  it  is  evident, 
from  what  is  related  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  that  their  conception  of  the 
Deity  was  fiir  from  being  as  pure  as  that  which  has  been  communicated 
to  us  by  Christ 

Besides  which,  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor  Jacob,  appears  to  have  had 
any  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  fiiture  life.  All  their 
thoughts,  as  it  seems,  were  therefore  bent  only  upon  the  terrestrial  advan- 
tages which  themselves  and  their  descendants  were  destined  to  enjoy. 
Thus,  though  entertaining  the  rational  belief  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity 
and  of  his  providential  care,  their  ideas  of  the  ultimate  end  of  man's 
existence  were  indeed  far  from  being  as  encouraging  and  sublime  as  those 
entertained  by  many  other  nations  of  antiquity. 

But  Providence,  as  history  teaches  us,  makes  use  of  diflTerent  persons 
and  nations  for  different  purposes ;  and  thus,  according  to  His  plan,  the 
preservation  of  the  belief  in  his  unity  and  paternal  care,  was — ^from  among 
all  the  people  to  the  west  of  the  Indus — committed  to  the  peculiar  charge 
of  the  Hebrew  nation.  Still  nothing  warrants  us  to  presume  that  the 
Israelites  and  the  Jews  were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  better  than  any 
other  nation  ;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  their  history,  alas !  teaches  us,  that 
they  were  more  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  than  most  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity. We  shall  also  see  that  they  viewed  Jehovah  as  fheir  peculiar  God, 
who  they  appear  to  have  thought  did  not  extend  his  care  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  except  as  to  affairs  connected  with  the  Hebrews  themselves. 
Surely  that  Being,  the  Israelites  and  the  Jews  worshipped,  was  not  the 
spiritual  God  of  the  Christians — the  benevolent  father  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  was  only — if  I  may  so  express  myself — the  shadow  of  the  true 
God  that  they  worshipped ;  nor  did  they  concern  themselves  with  the  life 


like  tii0  rest  of  tbe  Battern  world;  thejr  aeqnired  the  Tirtqat  and  the  Ticee  of  each  state  of 
tociety  Uiroagh  which  they  paiaed.  Higher  and  purer  notiona  of  the  Deity,  thoagh  they 
tend  to  promote  and  improve,  by  no  meani  neceaaarily  enforce  moral  perfection ;  their  influ- 
ence will  be  regalated  by  the  social  state  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  promnlgated ;  and  the 
biaa  of  tbe  individual  character  to  which,  they  are  addreased.  Neither  the  actual  interposi- 
tion of  the  Almighty,  in  iavor  of  an  individual  or  nation,  nor  his  emplo3rment  of  them  as  i»- 
itraments  for  certain  important  purposes,  stamps  the  seal  of  Divine  approbation  on  all  their 
actions ;  in  some  cases,  m  in  the  deception  praetieed  by  Jacob  on  hie  fatkeTf  the  toortt  part  of 
their  eharueter  manifutly  eontribntee  to  the  purpoee of  Ood:  etiU  the  natwre  of  the  action  is  n&t 
itterai  ;  UUfohe  Judged  by  its  motioet  not  by  He  mndeeigned  eoneequenee.  Allowance,  therefore, 
being  always  made  for  their  age  and  social  state,  the  patriarchs,  kings,  and  other  Hebrew 
worthies,  are  tmenoNe  to  the  tame  verdid  which  woald  be  passed  on  tbe  eminent  men  of 

n 
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(hat  18  to  come.  This  is  the  people  whose  eminent  men  have  been  held 
up  to  us  as  more  than  mere  human  beings.  Yet  I  trust  that,  by  the 
help  of  God,  who  speaks  through  the  history  of  past  generations  to  the 
living,  the  truth  will  at  last  rise  triumphant. 

But  the  task  is  not  indeed  an  easy  one,  when  palpable  allegories  have, 
by  the  presumptuous  chiefs  of  the  Christian  church,  been  deemed  real 
ikcts.  Still  Paul  himself — who  I  suppose  knew  something  of  the  real 
meaning  of  the  ancient  writiilgs  of  the  Hebrews — when  speaking  of 
Ishmael  as  born  after  the  flesh,  and  Isaac  by  the  promise,  declai'es  this  to 
be  an  allegory,*  thus  confirming  the  opinion  that  allegories  are  used  in 
those  writings. 


LETTER  III. 


HISTORY.  OF    JOSEPH    AND    HIS    BROTHERS. 


<<The  seed  of  Abraham  had  now  become  a  family" — a  tribe — '^from 
the  twelve  sons  of  Israel  it  was  to  branch  out  into  a  nation.''  But  most 
of  Israel's  sons  very  early  evinced  anything  but  a  virtuous  disposition 
worthy  of  such  a  distinction.  Reuben,  though  not  a  very  bad  man,  had 
committed  a .  grievous  injury  against  his  father,  whose  affection  he  had 
thus  lost ;  Simeon  and  Levi,  faithless  and  blood-thirsty,  had  hazarded  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  their  father,  and  consequently  became  very 
obnoxious  to  him ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Reuben,  appear  combined  to 
commit  a  most  cold-hearted  fratricide ;  Judah,  by  his  levity  of  manners^ 
was  led  into  another,  though  less  culpable  offence. 

Judah  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  a  certain  native  of  Adullam 
named  Herah ;  and  while  on  a  visit  to  this  person,  fell  in  love  with  the 
daughter  of  a  certain  Canaanite,  whose  name  was  Shuah,  whom  he 
married,  and  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and  Shelah.  When 
the  first  of  these  became  marriageable — long  after  Joseph  was  carried  to 
Egypt — ^his  &ther  provided  a  wife  for  him  in  a  Canaanitish  woman,  called 
Tamar ;  but  he  died  prematurely,  being  cut  off,  as  it  is  related,  for  some 
unnamed  wickedness,  without  leaving  any  children  by  her.  Now  there 
was  a  peculiar  custom,  afterwards  admitted  into  the  law  of  Moses,  that  in 
case  a  married  man  died  without  issue,  his  n^ct  brother  was  obliged  to 


•  8m  Bpisaa  to  QalatiuiB,  chap.  W.  2S,  33,  S4. 
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marry  hk  wife,  in  order  Ihat  his  line  m^ht  oot  become  eKtinct ;  for  as  it 
was  deemed  the  greatest  of  all  calamities  to  die  without  children,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  next  brother  of  the  deceased  should  marry  the  widow, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  first-bom  son  of  this  union  should  be 
regarded  as  the  son  and  heir  of  the  man  that  died  childless ;  the  perpetu*- 
atioD  of  one's  name  and  race,  through  children  being  then,  as  it  still  is  in 
the  orient,  the  one  great  object  to  which  all  moral  laws,  even  those  gene- 
rally recognized,  were  to  yield.  Yet  the  duty  of  perpetuating  another's 
name,  and,  as  it  were,  race,  is  not  always  readily  discharged.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Onan,  who^  according  to  this  custom,  was  obliged  to  marry 
Tamar,  in  order  "  to  raise  up  posterity  to  his  brother  f  but  he,  as  is  related 
in  an  improper  passage  in  the  text,*  died  childless,  and  his  death  was 
considered  as  a  punishment  sent  by  Jehovah.  It  then  became  the  duty 
of  the  third  son,  Shelah,  to  marry  Tamar ;  but  Judah,  who  appears  lo 
have  feared  that  his  third  son  might,  if.  married  to  her,  be  subjected  to  a^ 
early  death  as  his  two  other  sons  had  been,  made  use  of  his  extreme  youth 
as  a  plea  fer  desiring  Tamar  to  withdraw  to  her  father's  house,  and  remain 
there  a  widow,  till  Shelab  should  be  of  sufficient  age.  She  did  so ;  but 
observing  that  her  fether-in-hiw  manifested  no  desire  to  keep  his  promisq, 
she  resolved  on  a  measure  by  which  she  might  not  only  punish  htm  for 
his  ntglecif  but  also  accomplish  her  desire  of  being  a  mother ;  a  condition 
which  all  the  patriarchial  women  ardently  desired,  but  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Leah,  was  difficult  of  attainment 

Judah  had  lately,  buried  his  wife;  and  after  the  customary  days  ot 
mourning  were  over,  he. went  to  Timnah  with  his  old  friend  Herah,  to  he 
present  at  the  sheep-shearing,  which  was  in  progress  at  that  place. 
Tamar  having  obtained  information  of  his  intention,  presented  herself  to 
Judah's  notice  on  the  way,  in  the  guise  of  a  harlot,  who,  being  unknown 
to  him,  was  thus  successAil  in  accomplishing  her  purpose,  and  became 
thus  the  mother  of  two  sons.  He  had  made  a  promise  to  send  to  her 
a  kid,  and  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  was  induced 
to  leave  with  her  his  staffs  his  bracelets^  and  his  signet-ring.  When, 
however,  he  sent  the  kid  to  redeem  his  pledge,  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
But  three  months  afterwards,  being  informed  that  Tamar  was  with  child, 
and  perhaps  not  displeased  at  being  thus  released  from  his  fears  about 
Shelah,  he  at  once  said,  ^'  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be  burnt  I"  She 
was  brought  forth^  when  producing  the  stafi*,  the  bracelets,  and  the  signel, 
she  declared  that  the  owner  of  them  was  the  man  who  was  the  father  of 
the  child ;  designing  thus,  to  arouse  the  conscience  and  fedings  of  her 
mhuman  judge,  who  appears  to  have  considered  what  she  had  done  as  a 


*  It  wece  iadeed  Bathing  b«t  what  ought  to  be  expected  from  a  eWilised  age,  diat  BQCh 
improper  paiiagei  were  either  entirelgr  left  oat,  or  given  in  other  worda. 
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just  punishment  for  withholding  from  her  the  husband  to  which  slie  was 
entitled. 

This  transaction  is  instructive,  as  bringing  before  us  the  peculiar 
manners  and  customs  of  those  ancient  times,  and  as  showing  the  moral 
sentiments  that  prevailed  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Deity  in  unity. 
We  see  Judab,  by  virtue  of  his  unlimited  patriarchal*  power,  as  the  head 
of  his  own  household — ^though  his  father  still  lived — about  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  on  his  daughter-in-law  for  unchastity,  which  proves 
that  such  transgressions  were  then  considered  criminal,  and  that  it  was 
the  custom  among  the  tribes  of  the  country  where  the  Hebrews  dwelt^  to 
punish  such  offences  with  death ;  for  we  cannot  suppose  that  Judah  would 
have  undertaken  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  what  was  sanctioned 
by  custom.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  evident  had  she  been 
a  harlot  she  would  not  have  been  punished ;  but  probably  being  considered 
as  the  wife  of  Shelah,  she  was  consequently  to  be  punished  as  an  adultrees. 
It  is,  however,  remarkable  to  observe  the  power  which  the  sentiment  of 
justice  exercised  over  the  mind  of  Judah.  He  instantly  became  aware 
that  he  could  not  punish  her  as  an  adultress,  as  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
preventing  her  from  consummating  the  marriage  with  his  younger  son, 
and  consequently  reduced  her.  to  the  condition  of  an  unmarried  woman. 
Besides  which,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  as  father  of  the  child  to  which 
•he  was  about  to  give  birth,  the  voice  of  nature  was  heard  within  him. 
Another  circumstance  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  custom  of  harlots  in 
appearing  in  a  distinctive  dress,  which  now  prevails  in  many  countries  of 
the  East  and  in  some  places  of  Europe,  was  then  already  introduced  into 
Syria,  or  at  least  into  Canaan.  This  is  another  evidence  that  the  time,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  long  posterior  to  that  when  mankind 
Mved  in  a  promiscuous  state. 

We  will  now  return  to  Joseph,  and  follow  him  through  the  various  circum- 
stances, which  at  last,  according  to  the  Hebrew  writers,  led  to  his  exaltation 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  I  will  remark,  that, 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho's  history,  nor  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  confirmatory  of  Joseph's  premier- 
•hip,  yet  this  is  no  proof  that  it  did  not  take  place ;  because  there  are  few  of 
the  Pharaonic  ministers  to  whom  any  allusion  is  made ;  and  besides,  it  is 
very  possible  that  Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt  during  the  time  that  thw 
country  was  subjected  to  foreign  sway.  But  though  we  may  be  assured 
that  such  a  man  as  Joseph  lived,  and  that  he  attained  to  a  high  dignity 
at  the  court  of  the  king  who  then  reigned  at  least  over  Lower  Egypt, 


*  Thit  word  which  we  have  often  oaed,  but  whose  lignificatioa  it  perhaps  not  known  to 
•very  reader,  it  derived  from  warpi;  a  family— from  v«tiif,  father— and  spx**'  *  chief;  ooneo- 
qnently,  patriarekalf  belonging  to  the  chief  of  a  family. 
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yet  the  impartial  hiatoriaii  cannot  justly  assert  that  aU  which  has  been 
told  of  him  really  took  place.  The  truth  is,  that  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
prominent  men  of  antiquity  have  been  handed  down  to  us  surrounded 
with  webs  of  fables ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  historical  records  of  the 
Hebrews  should  not  be  subjected  to  doubts,  when  the  careful  historian 
finds  reason  to  suspect  that  they  convey  false  statements  or  allegories — 
which  latter  are  so  very  frequent  in  oriental  writings 

When  the  merchants — styled  in  the  text  Midianites,  but  singularly 
enough  ako  Ishmaelites — who  had  purchased  Joseph  arrived  in  Egypt, 
tliey  exposed  him  probably  in  the  dave-market  ;*  and  it  is  related  that  he 
was  purchased  by  Potipbar,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  court  of  the 
king. 

Joseph  appeu-s  to  have  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  and 
fidelity  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  as  a  slave.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  slave  in  the  Orient  is  considered  rather  as  a 
member  of  the  family  than  as  a  servant,  particularly  when  his  conduct 
merits  such  a  distinction ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  slaves  mount  to 
the  highest  dignities,  and  often  rise,  by  the  aid  of  their  masters,  to  places 


*  Slavery  has  ezuted,  at  it  appean,  from  the  earliest  timet ;  and  originated,  probably, 
when  the  cupidity  of  man  prerailed  over  hit  thirst  for  bloody  revenge ;  becaaae  it  can 
icarcely  be  doubted  that  the  first  slaves  were  prisoners  taken  in  war,  and  who,  instead  of 
being  killed,  became  the  property  of  the  captors ;  but  as  these  conld  not  always  use  their 
prisoners  to  their  own  advantage,  they  for  a  remuneration  disposed  of  them  to  others,  to 
whom  they  trantfeired  their  claim,  founded  upon  the  aole  right  of  being  the  ttrongett 
This  right  wat  sanctioned  by  custom,  and  has  been  defended  under  the  plea,  that  as  the 
victor  could  have  killed  his  prisoners,  the  rights  of  the  latter,  as  men,  had  ceased  to  exist, 
and  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  ikingg.  I  will  in  another  place  pay  due  attention  to 
this  important  tubjeot. 

Bgypt  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  a  great  market  finr  slavea.  The  following  eztraet 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  on  Ancient  Bgypt,  embodies  the  most  of  the  information  on  this 
subject  which  can  be  collected  from  the  monumental  paintings  and  inscriptions  of  Egypt. 

"  The  captives  brought  to  Bgypt  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  monarch,  in  build- 
ing templet,  cutting  canals,  raising  dykes,  and  embankments,  and  other  public  works ;  and 
tome,  who  were  purchased  by  the  grandees,  were  employed  in  the  same  capacity  as  tha 
Memlocht  of  the  present.  Women  slaves  were  also  engaged  in  the  services  of  fiimilies,  lika 
the  Greeks  and  Circassians  in  modern  Bgypt  and  other  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  and, 
from  finding  them  represented  in  the  sculptures  of  Thebes,  accompanying  men  of  their  own 
nation  who  bear  tribute  to  the  Bgyptian  monarch,  we  may  conclude  that  a  certain  number 
were  animally  tent  to  Bgypt  firom  the  conquered  provinces  of  the  north  and  the  east,  as  weU 
as  from  Ethiopia.  It  is  evident  that  both  white  and  black  slaves  were  employed  as  servants. 
They  attended  on  the  guests  when  invited  to  the  house  of  their  master ;  and  fi*om  their  being 
m  the  families  of  priests,  as  well  as  of  the  military  chiefs,  we  may  mfer  that  they  were 
purchased  with  money,  and  that  the  right  of  possessing  slaves,  was  not  confined  to  those  who 
had  taken  them  in  war.  The  traffic  in  slaves  was  tolerated,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  many  persons  were  engaged,  as  at  present,  bringing  them  to  Bgypt  for  public  sale,  in- 
dependent of  those  who  were  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute,  and  who  were  probably  at  first 
the  property  of  the  monarch.  Nor  did  any  difficulty  oconr  to  the  Ishmaelites  in  the  pnr* 
chase  of  Joseph  irom  his  brethren ;  nor  in  the  subsequent  sale  to  Potiphar  on  amving  m 
Bgypt." — ^Anoient  Bgyptiant,  voL  i.  p.  403. 
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of  more  importance  even  than  those  held  by  the  latter.  Consequently,  the 
conduct  of  Joseph  gained  the  approbation  of  Potiphar,  who  finding  that 
hie  servant  possessed  also  ability,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  whatever  he 
undertook,  entrusted  him  with  the  management  of  all  his  affairs,  making 
him  steward  not  only  over  his  household,  but  over  his  land — ^a  place  of 
confidence  and  honor,  which  in  the  East  is  one  of  more  authority  and 
power — ''even  when  held  by  a  slave" — than  what  generally  belongs  to 
mich  an  office  in  countries  of  the  West 

Thus  ten  years  had  passed  away  in  the  service  of  Potiphar,  and  Joseph 
had  reached  the  sige  of  manhood,  being  about  twenty-seven  years,  when 
it  happened  that  his  comely  person  attracted  the  attention,  and  awak«i«d 
the  desires  of  his  master's  wife,  who,  following  the  unbridled  impulse  of 
her  passion,  was  not  ashamed  to  make  known  to  Joseph  the  thoughts 
of  her  heart.  But  he,  mindful  of  his  duty,  in  appropriate  words,  refused 
to  yield  to  her  wish.  But  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  carried  away  by  her 
passion,  she  made  a  more  direct  attempt  to  induce  Joseph  to  betray  the 
confidence  of  his  master,  and  to  transgress  the  positive  law  of  Egypt,  and 
the  biddings  of  his  own  conscience.*  But  when  Joseph  fled,  and  left  the 
outer  garment  which  she  had  taken  in  her  hands,  her  forbidden  love  was 
changed  into  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge.  To  save  herself,  in  case 
Joseph  should  reveal  her  conduct,  she,  with  fiendish  ingenuity,  raised  a 
terrible  outcry,  and  when  those  who  were  in  the  house  hastened  to  the 
spot,  she  accused  Joseph  of  an  attempt  on  her  virtue,  saying,  that  on 
account  of  her  cries  he  fled,  leaving  behind  him  his  mantle.  Knowing 
that  the  promotion  of  a  foreign  slave  to  the  chief  authority  in  the  house- 
hold, could  not  but  be  viewed  by  the  other  members  with  envy,  she 
artfully  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  would  dispose  them  to  bear  witness 
against  him  whom  she  now  hated ;  she  therefore  added :  ''  See  !  he — Poti- 
phar— ^has  brought  in  a  Hebrew  to  mock  us." 

When  her  husband  returned  home,  she  related  the  same  story  of  the 
guilt  of  the  ''  Hebrew  slave,''  and  probably  made  the  same  artful  display  of 
indignation.  Ready  as  married  men  from  self-love  generally  are  to  believe 
in  their  wives'  virtue,  Potiphar  appears  not  to  have  doubted  her  words,  espe- 
cially as  the  evidence  of  the  mantle  lay  before  his  eyes.  In  most  cases,  an 
oriental  master  would  under  such  circumstances,  have  put  his  slave  to  instant 
death ;  and  as  Potiphar's  resentment  must  have  been  the  greater,  from  the 
fiict  that  Joseph  had  betrayed  his  confidence,  it  is  more  probable  that  no 
consideration  of  his  slave's  former  good  conduct  prevented  him  firom 


*  In  Gen.  zxxix.  9,  Joseph  is  related,  on  the  first  oocssion,  to  have  answered ;  ^  As  thoa 
art  his  wife,  how  then  can  I  commit  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin  against  Jehovah  f "  But 
BOW  it  happens  that  there  was  then  no  positive  law  of  Jehovah,  as  the  law  had  not  then  been 
promnlgated  at  Sinai ;  consequently,  it  is  evident  that  these  words  of  Joseph  indicate  that 
be  would  not  sin  against  the  law  mvealed  to  inward  nsan ;  that  is,  tlie  lam  ^<pmgif»f€. 
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bdHc^Dg  80ch  a  punishment ;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  near  the  truth,  to 
presume  that,  in  a  country  "  which  was  so  subject  to  law,  and  whose 
goyemment  was  so  completely  organized  as  that  of  Egypt,"  no  master, 
not  even  one  of  Potiphar's  rank,  in  the  state,  was  allowed  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  even  on  a  slave.  However  this  may  be,  we  are 
informed  that  the  measure  he  took  was  to  send  Joseph  to  prison,*  in  which 
the  king's  prisoners  were  kept,  and  which  perhaps  were  under  his  own 

direction.! 

But  the  hardships  of  the  prison  were  soon  mitigated  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  keeper,  whom  the  engaging  deportment  of  Joseph  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  made  favorable  towards  him.    Soon 


*  Thai,  upon  the  accusation  of  the  gailtj  penon  himself,  Joseph  was  deprived  of  his 
personal  liberty  i  and  it  is  indeed  to  be  wondered  at  that  no  other  pnnishment  is  related  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  him,  when  perhaps  fonr  thonsand  years  after  this  erent  took  place 
the  progress  of  the  introduction  of  rational  laws  has  been  so  slow  that  in  republican  Ame- 
rica a  man  can  be  incarcerated  for  rape  on  the  single  testimony  of  the  woman  herself^  who 
perhaps  may  not  be  more  innocent  than  Potiphar's  wife  is  said  to  hare  been.  Indeed  such 
a  law  is  a  blot  upon  cirilization.  How  unworthy  of  a  free  country,  where  nothing  ought 
to  be  more  sacred  than  pemmal  freedom !  But  as  a  consequence  of  this  maxim,  that 
none  ought  to  be  declared  guilty  but  upon  the  eyidence  of  an  impartial  person,  the  historian, 
though  he  relates  the  guilt  attributed  to  Potiphar's  wife,  does  not  pronounce  her  guilty,  but 
leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  draw  whatever  conclusion  he  pleases. 

t  There  has  been  "  rather  an  amusing  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  oflSces  which 
were  borne  by  Joseph's  master.  The  English  translators  exhibit  much  doubt  in  this  matter. 
In  the  text  they  call  him  "  an  officer  of  Pharaoh  and  captain  of  the  guard."  But  to  the 
word  "  officer,*'  they  add  the  marginal  note  **  Heb.  eumutk ;  but  the  word  doth  signify  not 
only  emumch*,  but  also  tkemberlainsy  eourHer$f  and  <fffieer»,  Bsth.  i.  10."  We  find,  in  fact,  that 
the  Septnagint  translates  the  word  dhd  m>^»  by  eunudif  and  the  Jews  generally  believe 
Aat  Pottphar  was  actually  an  eunuch.  The  word  does  indeed  mean  an  eunuch  in  its  pri- 
mary signification ;  but  seeing  that  such  persons  were  generally  employed  about  the  r^rnl 
palaces,  and  entrusted  with  the  interior  administration,  the  word  came  to  signify  a  courtier, 
or  palace- officer,  whether  an  eunuch  or  not.  It  is  often  impossible,  when  the  word  occurs  in 
the  Scriptures,  to  decide  whether  the  original  idea  is  retained  or  lost.  The  present,  however, 
seems  to  be  a  clear  case :  for  that  Potiphar  was  not  an  eunuch  seems  to  be  proved  by  his 
being  married,  although  we  must  confess  that  this  fact  is  not  perfectly  conclusive.  It  is, 
however,  certain,  from  the  Scriptures,  that  eunuchism  existed  in  very  ancient  times  in 
Egypt. — See  Description  de  I'Bgypte  Antiquit^s,  tome  xi.  pi.  12.  **  This  evidence,"  says  a 
recent  writer,  '<  with  which  M.  Regbellem  ought  to  have  been  acquainted,  quite  nullifies 
his  snperfioial  cavils  in  his  elaborate  *  Bxamen  du  Mosaisme  et  dn  Ohristianisme,'  in  whioh 
he  displays  tvrice  the  malice,  without  half  the  ability,  of  Voltaire,  or  even  of  Paine."  Bat 
in  regard  to  the  other  of  Potiphar*s  titles,  namely,  that  of  "  captain  of  the  guard,"  as  given 
in  the  English  version,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  margin  there  are  not  less  than  three 
altemativea  offered  to  us—*'  tkief  of  the  tUmgkUrmm^  or  exeeutUmen;  ekirf  vuunkalj*  The 
fint  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  original  words,  and  the  others,  as  well  as  that  in  the  text, 
sre  mierfyretationt  assigned  to  them.  Other  meanings  have  been  given  to  them,  snoh  aa 
"chief  of  the  butchers,"  and  ''chief  of  the  cooks."  But  as  none  of  these  interpretations 
80  taken  will  suggest  an  idea  of  Potiphar's  probable  office,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to 
combine  in  one  as  many  as  possible  of  the  several  ideas  which  theae  interpretations  oonvey. 
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Joseph  80  &r  gained  the  confidence  of  the  keeper,  that  the  latter  mad* 
him  the  overseer*  of  the  other  prisoners. 

About  a  year  from  the  time  Joseph  was  put  in  prison,  two  high  officers 
of  the  court  having  committed  some  offence,  were  ordered  by  the  king  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  same  place  where  Joseph  was  a  prisoner.  It  appears 
that  Potipbar — to  whom,  as  we  have  seen  before,  the  title  of  the  captain 
of  the  guard  is  given — was  the  very  person  who  received  these  two  high 
officers  into  his  keeping,  as  the  same  title  of  captain  of  the  guard  is  also 
given  to  him,t  in  whose  care  these  prisoners  were  placed ;  but  whoever 
this  person  may  have  been,  it  is  related  that  he  charged  Joseph  to  attend 
upon  those  high  prisoners.  This  Joseph  accordingly  did.  One  morning, 
however,  he  observed  that  the  countenances  of  these  men  were  more  down- 
cast than  usual,  and  on  inquiring  of  them  the  cause,  they  told  him  that  it 


For  this  purpose  there  have  been  those  who  have,  with  good  reason,  chosen  to  call  Potiphar 
"  chief  of  the  royal  police/'  not  becanse  the  title  quite  answers  this  condition,  but  because 
it  offers  the  best  intelligible  combination  of  terms  which  they  could  invent  to  describe  an 
office  which  does  not  exist  at  the  Christian  courts  of  Europe.  Those  who  have  called 
Joseph  chief  of  the  police,  have  reasoned  thus  i  He  was  uodoubtedly  the  chief  of  the 
executioners ;  but  this  is  a  high  office  in  the  Bast,  as  a  court  office  ;  for  such  executioners 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  execution  of  the  awards  of  the  law  in  its  ordinary  course,  but 
only  with  those  of  the  king.  It  is  thus  an  office  of  great  responsibility ;  and  to  ensure  its 
proper,  and,  if  need  be,  prompt  execution,  it  is  entrusted  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  who  has 
necessarily  under  his  command  a  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  the  order  and 
the  peace  of  the  palace  and  its  precincts,  and  to  attend  and  guard  the  royal  person  on  public 
occasions ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  their  chief,  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  king 
awards  to  those  who  incur  his  displeasure.  He  therefore,  in  this  sense,  may  be  called 
captain  of  the  guard,  or  rather  chief  marshal.  Further,  it  appears  that  this  officer  had,  a4ioin- 
iog  or  connected  with  his  house,  a  round  building — the  original  words  are,  that  the  priaon 
was  round — ^in  which  the  king*$  prisoners,  those  who  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  or 
•uspicion,  were  detained  in  custody  till  their  doom  should  be  determined.  A  functiunarj 
who  combined  these  various  duties  in  bis  person,  cannot  perhaps  be  better  described  than 
by  the  title  of  "  chief  of  the  royal  police." 

*  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  took  place  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  Pott- 
phar— whose  subordinate  the  keeper  of  the  prison  appears  to  have  been.  It  has  beea 
observed,  that  as  imprisonment  has  rarely  been  used  among  the  ancient  or  modem  nation* 
of  the  East,  as  a  punishment  eifter  trial  or  judgment,  but  only  to  detain  men  in  safe-keeping 
until  they  have  been  tried,  or  until  it  has  been  determined  what  to  do  with  them— a  measure 
which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  free  countries  but  upon  very  strong  evidence :  becauao 
what  damage  can  repay  an  illegal  imprisonment  7— it  is  rather  difficult  to  account  lor 
Joseph's  long  imprisonment  of  three  years ;  that,  consequently,  we  perhaps  may  be  allowed 
to  presume  that  the  long  imprisonment  of  Joseph  was  the  result  of  his  master's  indecision 
to  inflict  any  other  punishment  upon  him ;  and  the  opportunity  which  his  official  post  as 
captain  of  the  guard,  or  chief  of  the  police,  afforded  him,  of  keeping  his  slave  imprisoned 
without  question  or  interference  from  other  parties.  There  have  also  been  some  who  have 
presumed  that  Potiphar  might  have  found  cause  to  suspect  the  truth  of  his  wife's  story ;  aa 
it  is  possible  that  Joseph  might  have  given  a  true  account  of  the  matter»>which,  however, 
he  did  not,  according  to  Josephus. 

t  Oompare  Genesis,  chap,  xxxix.  ver.  1,  with  Genesis,  chap.  xl.  vers.  8,  4. 
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was  in  consequence  of  their  having  none  who  could  interpret  .the  singular 
dreams*  they  had  had  during  their  sleep.  Joseph,  in  order  to  rebuke 
them  for  their  folly  in  expecting  men  to  be  able  to  interpret  their  dreams, 
IB  represented  to  have  replied :  '^  Do  not  interpretations  belong  to  the 
Deity  7"  and  then  to  have  desired  them  to  relate  their  dreams. 

The  dreams  themselves  being  pictures  of  actual  circumstances,  are  so  far 
illustrative  of  the  usages  of  the  Egyptian  court.  The  butler's  dream  shows 
how  the  grape-sherbet — not  "wine" — was  made  for  the  royal  drink.  He 
beheld  a  three-branched  vine,  full  of  ripe  clusters,  which  he  seized,  and 
pressing  their  juice  into  Pharaoh's  cup,  handed  it  to  the  king.  Joseph  is 
said  then  to  have  told  him,  that  this  dream  signified  that  in  three  days 
Pharaoh  would  restore  him  to  his  former  office.  "  And  when  it  shall  be 
well  with  thee,"  continued  Joseph,  "  think  of  me,  and  show  kindness,  I  pray 
thee,  to  me,  and  make  mention  of  me  to  Pharaoh,  and  bring  me  out  of 
this  house.  For,  indeed,  I  was  stolen  away  from  the  land  of  the  Hebrews ; 
nor  have  I  done  aught  here  for  which  I  should  be  put  in  a  dungeon." 

When  the  chief  cook  heard  of  this  encouraging  interpretation  of  the 
chief  butler's  dream,  he  was  probably  the  more  encouraged  to  hear  the 
interpretation  of  his  own — which  he  consequently  hastened  to  relate.  He 
had  dreamed  that  he  bore  on  his  bead  three  trays ;  the  uppermost  con- 
taining all  kinds  of  baked  meats  for  the  king's  table.  But  as  he  passed 
across  the  court  of  the  king's  palace,  "  the  birds  of  the  air"  came  and  stole 
them  from  the  basket.  This  dream,  however,  was  a  bad  omen,  and 
Joseph  accordingly  interpreted  it  to  signify,  that  in  three  days  the  king, 
instead  of  restoring  him  to  his  post,  would  cause  him  to  be  hanged  on  a 
tree,  when  the  birds  of  the  air  should  come  and  devour  his  carcass. 

All  is  said  to  have  happened  as  Joseph  had  foretold.  But  no  reflecting 
and  unprejudiced  reader  will  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  rational  explanation  of 
this  circumstance,  when  he  considers  the  situation  Joseph  held,  and  the 
words  uttered  by  him,  so  worthy  of  an  honest  man  and  an  enlightened  mind. 

On  the  third  day  from  that  on  which  Joseph  had  interpreted  the  dreams, 
we  are  told  that  the  king's  birth-day  occurred,  and  that  he  made  a  feast 
in  celebration  of  it :  thus  informing  us  that  even  at  so  remote  a  day  the 
custom  of  celebrating  birth-days  existed.  It  being,  as  it  appears,  customary 
for  the  king  to  distinguish  this  occasion  by  acts  of  pardon  and  favor, 
where  they  could  be  worthily  bestowed,  he  now  pronounced  his — or,  as  I 
suppose,  rather  the  judicial  tribunal's — decision  respecting  the  great  officers 

*  Tbe  orientals  have  always — as  they  even  now  do^paid  the  ntmost  attention  to  dreams ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  dreams  has  there,  from  the  remotest  time,  been  the  means  by 
which  ingenioas  and  nnscmpalons  men  have  drawn  brge  sums  from  the  creduloos  and 
saperstitions  mass,  who  have  looked  upon  these  cheats  as  favorites — either  of  the  good  or 
evil  spirit— according  to  their  religions  opinions. 

t  The  prisoners  were,  the  chief  bntler  and  the  chief  cook  of  the  king— who  were  offioen 
of  high  dignity. 
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then  in  prison.    The  chief  butler  waa  pardoned,  and  restored  to  his  place, 
but  no  ground  for  clemency  in  the  case  of  the  chief  cook  having  been 
found,  he  was  ordered  to  be  hanged.    Yet  the  Hebrew  historian  adds,  "  the 
chief  butler  did  not  remember  Joseph,  but  forgot  him."    But  on  Pharaoh 
himself   having  one  night  extraordinary  dreams,   which   none  of  the 
regular  interpreters  or  "wise  men"  could  explain,  the  chief  butler  remem- 
bering the  experience  he  had  himself  had  of  Joseph's  skill  in  this  pretended 
art,  at  once  related  this  circumstance.    Consequently,   the  king — ^who 
appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  know  the  signification  of  his  dreams, 
which,  according  to  the  superstitious  notions  he  had  imbibed,  he  thought 
lay  within  the  power  of  man  to  interpret — sent  an  order  that  Joseph 
should  be  brought  before  him.     This  was  accordingly  done.     Then  the 
king  said  to  him :  "  I  have  had  a  dream,  and  no  one  has  been  able  to 
interpret  it.    Now  I  have  heard  of  thee,  that  when  thou  hearest  a  dream 
thou  canst  interpret  it."    But  Joseph,  not  willing  to  encourage  such  a 
delusion,  replied :  "  It  is  not  in  me  ;  but  may  God  give  to  Pharaoh  an 
answer  of  peace."    But  the  king  not  heeding  this  rational  answer,  related 
his  dreams,  and  added,  that  there  were  none  of  the  wise  men  who  could 
interpret  them.    Joseph  having  informed  him  of  his  total  incapacity  to 
interpret  dreams,  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  Deity  as  the  only  one  who 
could  restore  tranquillity  to   his  troubled  mind,   cannot  reasonably   be 
accused  of  having  intended  to  cheat  the  king,  though  he  used  the  occasion 
to  give,  in  the  form  of  an  explanation,  advice,  which  proved  his  sagacity, 
and  which  is  developed  no  less  in  his  answer  than  in  the  measures  which 
he  proposed  to  prevent  famine,  from  which  even  fertile  Egypt  has  not 
always  been  an  exception,  and  to  which  it  was  probably  more  exposed  in 
more  remote  times,  before  proper  means  for  extensive  irrigation  were 
adopted.        , 

Joseph  perceiving  at  once  that  the  exuberant  supplies  of  the  fertile 
years  might  be  so  husbanded  as  to  meet  the  deficieilcy  of  those  of  scarcity, 
proceeded  to  state  his  views  on  this  matter  to  the  king,  and  advised  that 
some  discerning  and  wise  man  should  be  invested  with  full  power  to  give 
effect  to  the  measures  which  he  had  suggested.  The  king,  struck  no  less 
by  the  explanation  of  his  dreams  than  by  the  plans  which  Joseph  had 
proposed  to  avert  the  effect  of  famine,  asked  the  high  officers  that  sur- 
rounded him,  "  Can  we  find  another  man  like  this,  in  whom  is  the  spirit 
of  the  Deity  ?"*  and  then  addressed  Joseph  in  these  words :  "  For  inasmuch 
as  Godt  hath  shown  thee  all  this,  there  is  none  so  discreet  and  wise  as 

*  It  has  been  jtutly  observed,  in  a  recent  work,  that  this  appears  to  be  an  intimation  that 
tiie  Egyptian  kings  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  the  consent  of  their  oonrt  to  the  course  be 
proposed.-»Kitto*s  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  i.  chap.  1. 

t  This  would  appear  as  though  Pharaoh  had  spoken  of  the  Deity  in  Unity,  bat  that  is  not 
to  be  supposed ;  but  originates  in  the  idea  which  the  anthor  of  Genesis  entertained  of  the 
Bapreme  Behig.    It  would  have  been  well  had  all  such  things  been  noted  by  the  tnnilator^ 
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thou  art  Thou  shall  be  over  my  house,  and  to  thy  word  shall  all  my 
people  be  subject;  only  on  the  throne*  will  I  be  greater  than  thou." 
Immediately  afterwards  he  inrested  him  more  formally  with  this  high 
office.  He  drew  the  signetrring  from  his  finger  and  placed  it  upon 
Joseph's  finger,  conveying  to  him,  by  that  act,  the  highest  favor  he  could 
delegate,  saying,  as  he  did  it,  "  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt"  He  then  ordered  him  to  be  arrayed  in  vestures  of  fine  linen,  such 
as  only  high  dignitaries  wore,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  placed  a  chain  of 
gold  about  his  neck.  It  being  probably  customary  to  promulgate  such 
acts  of  royal  favor  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  thus  make  known 
the  authority  which  had  been  conferred,  the  king  commanded  that  Joseph, 
thus  nobly  arrayed,  should  be  conducted  in  grand  procession  through  the 
eity,  in  the  second  of  the  royal  chariots ;  and  that  men  should  go  before 
him  to  cry,  ^'  Bow  the  knee?''t 

After  this  ceremcmy  had  been  concluded,  Pharoah  expressed  more 
strongly  still  his  own  view  of  the  power*  he  had  conveyed  upon  him. 
^I  am  the  king,"  said  he,  reserving  his  royal  authority ;  "but  without  thee 
shall  no  man  lift  up  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt "t  This 
expression  corroborates  the  opinion  that  this  Pharaoh  was  not  a  native 
loDg  of  Egypt,  because  the  Egyptian  kings  were  too  dependent  upon  the 
priesthood  to  venture  to  exalt  a  stranger}  without  their  consent ;  if  we  are 


*  Bvidently — Only  I»  the  king,  will  be  greater  than  thoa. 

t  There  is  mach  in  all  this  which  serves  to  show  the  hu^  antiquity  of  onstoms  still  ezisU 
iag,  and  of  ideas  still  prevailing  in  the  East  Here  we  see  not  only  the  signet-ring,  bat  iti 
employment  as  the  sign  and  symbol  of  anthority,  delegated  by  him  to  whom  it  belonged  and 
for  whom  it  was  made.  In  those  days,  when  not  the  manual  signatore  but  the  impressions 
of  the  signet-ring,  authenticated  every  royal  act  and  command,  there  was  nothing  but  a  due 
ngard  to  circnmstanoes,  to  prevent  the  holder  of  the  royal  signet  from  doing  whatever  he 
pleased  in  the  king's  name.  Then  the  dress  gives  the  seal  of  high  antiquity  to  the  oriental 
eostom  of  appropriating  to  each  office  a  specific  honorary  dress,  which  is  not  yet  quite 
ibandoned  in  Europe,  and  the  former  prevalence  of  which,  in  England,  is  indicated  by  the 
lierds  "  invest"  and  *'  investitore."  The  chain  and  collar  of  gold  is  still  nsed,  almost  every* 
where,  in  court,  as  a  badge  of  honor ;  and,  in  some  instances,  is  even  now  fastened  about  the 
neck  by  the  hand  of  the  sovemign.  Of  the  procession  of  honor,  analagous  ejuimjdes 
remsm  among  some  of  the  modem  nations ;  although  the  public  taste  is  becoming  too  refined 
to  receive  from  their  imposing  circumstances  those  impressions  which,  in  their  institatioOt 
tiMy  were  intended  to  convey.  All  these  actual  circumstances,  and  others  which  they  imply, 
•erve  to  evince  how  Utile  this  ancient  coart  was  wanting  in  the  display  of  «plendor  and 
eeromony  with  which,  in  other  countries  and  later  ages,  the  royal  power  has  been  suff* 
toanded. 

t  Gen.  ch.  zli.  44. 

i  It  has  never  been  unusual  in  the  Bast  for  foreign  slaves  to  rise  to  the  highest  offices  in 
the  state ;  and  there  have  been  countries  in  which  none  but  slaves  could  attain  to  them. 
Bat  in  regard  to  Egypt,  there  is  more  reason  to  suspect  that  this  promotion  of  a  foreigner  and 
aalavo  could  at  no  time  have  been  usual  there;  as  all  the  avenues  to  power  and  influence  in 
(he  state  were  zealously  guarded  by  the  priesthood,  which  would  little  brook  the  intrusion 
of  any  one  of  their  orders-much  less  ^  foreigner^into  the  higher  office  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  Joseph.— Kitto's  Palestine. 
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not  to  presume  what  has  been  done  by  several  writers,  that  in  the  qaes- 
tion — "  Can  we  find  >another  man  Uke  this,  in  whom  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Deity  V^ — the  king  actually  asked  those  of  the  priesthood  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  for  consent  to  exalt  Joseph  to  such  high  dignity,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  understood  such  consent  was  given.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
nevertheless  very  evident  that  the  king  wished  to  secure  Joseph  in  the 
high  position*  to  which  he  had  elevated  him,  by  assuring  to  him  the 
support  of  the  priestly  order ;  and  that  this  was  done  by  giving  him  for 
wife  Asenah,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,t  the  chief  priest  of  On — better 
known  by  its  Greek  name  of  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  the  sun.t  By  (his 
marriage  Joseph  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

Soon  after  his  elevation,  Joseph  is  said  to  have  made  a  tour  throughout 
the  land,  in  order  probably  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  the  mate- 
rials with  which  he  had  to  work,  and  to  determine  the  particular  -means 
which  might  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  he  contemplated. 
These  measures  have  been  subjected  in  later  times  to  much  and  various 
criticism ;  still,  whether  we  may  be  inclined  to  side  with  those  who  have 
approved  of  them,  or  to  coincide  with  their  detractors,  every  one,  I  am  sure, 
who  has  taken  any  pains  to  investigate  what  relates  to  this  subject, 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  the  ultimate  results  of  these  measures  seem  to 
have  been  so  deplorable  to  the  people  of  Egypt,  that  they  would  never 
have  submitted  to  them  but  under  a  foreign  yoke ;  and,  consequently,  it  iR 
very  probable  that  no  native  king  then  ruled  over  Egypt,  but  most  likely 
some  chief  or  prince  of  the^  people,  named  the  Shepherd-Kings.  It  would 
be,  however,  very  inconsistent  in  me,  and  unworthy  of  an  impartial  histo- 
rian— who,  whatever  his  religious  belief  may  be,  is  justified  to  draw  conclu- 

*  The  high  o£Bce  which  was  conferred  on  Joseph,  appears — ^firom  the  name  which  was  given 
to  him,  "  Zapknaath  Paaneah"oT  as  Josephns  gives  it,  "  Psolhom  PhaneA"  signifying  reoeaUr 
of  seerets^^to  have  been  that  of  chief  of  the  wise  men,  though  with  additional  power  of  a  primo 
minister.  Joseph  would  consequently  have  held  at  Pharaoh's  court  the  same  digni^  that 
Daniel  at  a  later  period  held  at  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  Daniel  was,  as  we 
know,  made  chief  of  the  '*  wise  men." 

t  Josephus  calls  him  Petephres. 

t  This  city  was  in  all  ages  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Lower  Bgypt— the  prime 
■eat  of  the  sacred  mysteries  and  higher  science  of  the  country;  and  was,  as  such,  the  foon- 
tain  from  which  the  Greek  philosophers  and  historians  were  allowed  to  draw  the  scan^ 
information  which  they  have  transmitted  to  us.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  the  sun, 
which  was  then  chiefly  worshipped,  was,  as  in  many  other  idolatrous  systems,  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  chief,  of  the  gods,  and  in  Egypt  the  rank  of  the  priest  was  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  gods  to  whom  they  ministered ;  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the  priest  of  On,  into 
whose  family  Joseph  married,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential  of  this  iliustrioos 
order.  The  marriage  was,  therefore,  doubtless,  a  great  temporal  advantage  to  Joseph ;  bat 
there  have  been  some  Christian  divines  who  have  made  severe  remarks  on  this  marriage,  bat 
they  appear  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the  (act,  that  Judah,  the  only  other  of  Jacob's  sons 
of  whose  marriage  we  know  anything,  married  a  Oanaanitish  woman,  and  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  all  his  brothers  did  the  like.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
went  to  Padan-Aram  for  wives. 
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noDs  only  from  undoubted,  or  at  least  admissible,  fticts — to  consider  Joseph 
in  any  other  view  than  as  a  sagacious  statesman,  who,  instructed  by  experi- 
ence, took  proper  measures  to  prevent  the  usual  deplorable  effect  of  dearths. 

All  measures  which  lead  to  the  desired  result  are  always  good ;  but  those 
are  best,  than  which  no  better  could  have  been  devised.  According  to  this 
rale,  I  think  that  those  adopted  by  Joseph,  at  least  as.  they  appear  in  Genesis, 
were  the  very  best ;  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred  that  they  were 
just,  as  the  most  unjust  measures  are  sometimes  those  that  lead  most  directly 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  When,  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  look  upon  the  measures  which  Joseph  took  to  prevent  the  direful  effect 
of  dearths,  we  cannot,  I  think,  deny  that  they  appear  to  have  been  very 
tyrannical,  whi6h  we,  however,  might  have  been  willing  to  excuse,  had  not 
the  beneficial  results  they  were  to  produce  been  marred  by  the  hard  and 
unjustifiable  conditions  on  which  the  people  were  allowed  to  enjoy  what 
justly  belonged  to  them ;  for  to  whom,  if  not  the  people  of  Egypt,  justly 
belonged  the  accumulated  stores  of  provisions  ?  But  even  taking  it  for 
granted  that  Joseph  had  paid  for  it — ^which  we,  however,  have  no  rea- 
son to  suppose — ^was  it  not  an  act  of  injustice  to  sell  the  com  in  time  of  the 
utmost  want  at  such  increased  prices?  Still,  if  presuming  that  Joseph 
acted  in  behalf  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  we  cannot  much  blame  him,  when 
we  consider  the  notions  of  morality  and  popular  rights  in  those  remotis 
times.  I  have  said  this,  to  guard  against  the  impression  that  I  mean 
to  justify  his  measures  while  pronouncing  them  the  very  best  for  promo> 
ting  the  result  he  had  in  view.  It  must  be  observed,  when  we  praise  the 
ability  of  a  statesman,  that  we  therefore  do  not  always  justify  his  conduct 

It  appears  very  probable  that  Joseph,  during  his  tour  of  survey,  directed 
the  construction  of  those  granaries*  in  which  were  preserved  the  com 
be  gathered  during  the  years  that  the  harvest  was  good,  either  by  purchas- 
ingt  it  at  a  low  price,  or  by  seizing  t  what  was  not  requisite  for  the 
present  wants  of  the  people,  without  paying. 

At  last  the  expected  dearth  took  place,  and  was,  as  it  appears,  not  con- 
fined to  Egypt,}  for  Canaan,  at  least,  was  visited  by  this  calamity.    When 


*  From  the  representations  on  the  walls  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  it  appears  that  the 
gmoaries  of  Egypt  consisted  of  a  series  of  vaalted  chambers ;  and  as  the  men  are  engaged 
in  carrying  the  com  up  the  steps  to  the  top  of  these  vaultSi  it  is  evident  that  the  com  was 
csBt  in  through  an  opening  of  the  top,  or  that  there  were  several  stories  in  the  hnilding. 

t  It  is  nsaal  at  this  day,  and  has,  we  helieve,  always* heen  so,  for  the  government  to  hny 
ap,  at  a  fixed  and  fair  valuation,  a  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  from  the  cultivators; 
sod  by  the  present  government  the  whole  produce  is  thus  sometimes  taken  ap. 

I  Josephus  says :  "  Joseph  drove,  in  his  chariot,  through  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  took 
the  com  of  the  husbandmen,  allotting  as  mach  to  every  one  as  would  be  sufficient  for  seed 
sod  for  food,  but  without  divalging  to  any  one  the  reason  why  he  did  so.*'  Ant,  book  iL, 
ch.6. 

f  "  And  the  {amine  was  over  all  the  faee  of  the  earHL**  Gen.  zIL  56.  But  which  ezpm- 
«m  must  be  taken  in  a  limited  sense. 
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the  pressure  of  the  famine  began  to  be  severely  felt  by  the  pe<^le  of  Egypt, 
"  they  cried  to  Pharaoh  for  bread."  The  king  referred  them  to  Joseph, 
who  then  opened  the  well-filled  granaries,  and  sold  not  only  to  the  Egyp- 
tians but  to  foreigners  who  wished  to  buy.  When  the  people  of  Egypt 
had  exhausted  their  money — that  is  to  say,  what  they  had  of  precious 
metals,  as  coins  then  probably  did  not  exi&t — and  were  still  in  want  of 
more  corn,  they  Went  to  Joseph  and  requested  it  in  the  determinate 
language  of  despair,  saying :  "  Give  us  bread  ;  for  why  should  we  die  in 
thy  presence,  though  the  money  fail  ?"  But  Joseph,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  prime  minister  or  vizier  of  a  heartless  despot,  reminded  them  if  they 
not  had  money,  they  had,  however,  cattle.  Their  want  must  have  been 
very  pressing,  for  they  appear  without  hesitation  to  have  consented,*  and 
to  have  exchanged  their  horses,  their  asses,  iheir  herds  of  cattle,  and  their 
flocks  of  sheep,  for  bread — that  is,  com.  When,  however,  the  drought 
continued,  and  even  the  breadstuff  they  had  bought  by  their  cattle  was 
consumed,  they  came,  compelled  by  the  utmost  want— -but  not  freely,  as 
some  inconsiderate  writers  have  explained — and  offered  to  transfer  their 
lands  to  the  king,  and  to  place  their  persons  at  his  disposal,  provided  they 
were  supplied  with  food  while  the  famine  lasted,  and  with  seed  to  sow  the 
land,  when  this  could  be  done.t    Joseph  accepted  this  offer,  and  said : 


*  It  is,  however,  not  to  be  concealed,  that  daring  snch  a  drought  there  conld  grow  no 
grass  for  the  cattle  to  feed  on,  and,  consequently,  that  the  cattle  and  the  sheep  were  rather 
a  burthen  at  that  critical  time,  as  they  were  to  be  fed  by  meaoB  of  the  hay,  straw,  and  oom, 
which  it  is  to  be  supposed  Joseph  had  provided  beforehand  for  that  purpose. 

t  Their  stipulation  for  seed  to  sow  the  land,  seems  to  give  to  this  affair  an  appearance 
different  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  represented.  Does  it  not  intimate  that  the  people 
expected  still  to  remain  in  occupation  of  the  land  f  For  what  cause  had  they  to  be  anziouA 
about  seed,  if  they  had  no  land  in  which  to  sow  it  f  or  what  cause,  if  they  expected  no 
linger  to  derive  benefit  from  the  labor  they  bestowed  upon  it  7  One  who  views  himself  as 
"  sold  '*— a  slave  or  serf— makes  no  anxious  stipulation  for  seed  to  cultivate  his  master's 
field ;  for  he  knows  well  that  his  master  will  look  to  that,  and  will  take  care  that  his  lands 
ahtUl  be  cultivated.  When  they  therefore  said,  "  Buy  us  and  our  lands,"  it  appears  that 
tiiese  words  are  to  be  understood  in  some  such  sense  as  this  :  That,  in  consideration  of  their 
families  being  maintained  during  the  famine,  they  would  relinquish  their  freehold  right  in 
their  lands,  and  regard  the  king  as  supreme  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  cuktvate  it  as  his 
hereditary  tenants  or  farmerst  paying  him,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  claim,  such  a  propor- 
tion of  the  produce  for  rent  as  the  justice  of  Joseph  might  determine.  There  is  in  Sweden 
so-called  crown  lands— to  which,  though  strictly  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  tenants  have 
the  right  of  possession  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions — which  perhaps  may  be 
«n  illustration  of  the  case  in  question^  If  the  proposition  of  the  Egyptians  is  is  be  under- 
stood in  some  such  sense  as  this,  then  tlie  same  signification  must  be  given  to  Joseph*s 
acceptance  of  it,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  also  to  the  terms  of  his  answer,  echoing  their 
own  words,  for  which  his  character  has  been  severely  handled  by  several  writers ;  although 
the  sense  in  which  he  might  have  used  them,  and  in  whiph  he  might  have  understood  them 
to  be  used  by  the  applicants,  is  quite  conformable  to  the  view  here  taken,  and  to  the  agree- 
ment which  appears  actually  to  have  been  made.  The  people,  as  it  appears,  were  to  remain 
in  <io0apatioii  of  the  lands  of  whioh  the  king  had  become  sovereign  proprietor — ^perhaps  as 
William  the  Conqueror  considered  himself  to  have  been  of  all  England,  in  consequence  of 
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'^Behold  I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and  your  land,  for  Pharaoh:  lo! 
here  is  seed  for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land."  Whatever  may  be  said 
in  defence  of  this  conduct,  were  we  to  take  the  words  and  this  whole 
procedure,  as  related  in  Genesis,  literally,  it  would,  I  think,  convince  us 
that  a  most  unjustifiable  usury  had  been  committed.  Still  the  explanations 
given  in  the  notes  below,  will,  I  am  fully  assured,  gain  the  approbation  of 
those  who  have  investigated  this  subject,  and,  consequently,  tend  to  lessen 
in  part  the  odium  of  this  transaction/ 


Iris  rictcny  at  HastingB — and  to  pay  to  him,  as  yearly  rent,  one-fifth  part  of  the  prodace. 
ThoB  Pharaoh  might  be  conaidered  as  haTing  become  the  feadal  lord  of  the  lands  he  bought, 
and  the  former  proprietors  to  have  become  his  tenants— ''  servants."  We  ought  also  to 
remember,  "  that  a  tenant  in  the  East — €md  more  etpedaUy  in  Egypt — ^has,  even  in  his  worst 
estate,  that  of  the  fellah,  eigoyed  almost  a  freehold  right  in  his  land,  from  which  he  conid 
not  be  removed  by  the  proprietor,  and  which  he  might  transmit  to  his  heirs,  and  might  even 
alienate  it  by  gift  or  sale  to  a  stranger ;  although,  in  the  last  case,  he  had  to  obtain  the  per- 
niaaion  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  pay  him  a  fine.  The  proprietor  coold  only  rosame  the 
oceapation  of  the  land,  or  introduce  a  new  tenant,  when  the  last  died  without  heirs."  Still 
great  and  oppressive  alterations  have  been  made  by  Mohammed  Ali ;  but  I  believe  these  are 
still  the  formal  rights  of  the  Egyptian  fellah,  though  they  in  part  have  been  made  barren  of 
good  to  ham.  Respecting  the  land  tenure  in  Egypt,  see  Beynier,  De  PEconomie  Pnblique  et 
Rorale  des  Bgyptiena,  p.  96 ;  Silvador,  Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise,  iiL  348 ;  Heeren, 
Researches  of  Policy  and  Commerce  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa. 

*  If  we  could  arrive  at  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  position  in  which  these  Egyptians 
stood  before  the  regulations  ascribed  to  Joseph  took  effect,  we  should  perhaps  find  more  and 
atrottger  reasons  for  exonerating  him  from  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  this 
part  of  his  conduct.  The  sovereign,  in  many  countries  of  the  East,  has,  from  the  most 
remote  times,  been  regarded  as  the  paramount  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  tendency  of 
Oriental  ideas  is  decidedly  to  regard  him  as  such ;  and,  even  under  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
Jehovah,  as  the  ruler  of  the  Hebrew  people,  was  mindful  to  instmot  the  Israelites  that  the 
land  was  his :  '*  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever ;  for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers 
and  apjoamers  vrith  me.  "-.-Lev.  chap.  zzv.  23.  They  held  the  lands  of  him  as  hereditary 
tenants,  much  in  the  same  way  as  that  which,  under  the  regulation  of  Joseph,  the  Egyptians 
appear  to  have  held  their  lands  of  Pharaoh ;  the  ofterings  and  tithes  which  they  gave  for  the 
support  of  his  worship,  being,  in  one  point  of  view,  regarded  as  a  produce  rent,  paid  to  him* 
fiir  tte  land.  There  is  therefore  some  reason  to  suppose,  in  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  that 
liie  anbject  in  question  had  before  this  been  mooted  among  them,  and  that  they  only  took 
tibia  occasion  of  expressing  their  acquiescence  in  a  matter  which  had,  in  former  times,  beeui 
tUked  of  and  considered.  Their  doing  so  now  had  the  advantage  of  giving  them  the  appear* 
aoce  of  a  claim  for  subsistence  out  of  the  public  granaries  during  the  fhmine ;  whQe  the 
SQbstitation  of  a  settled  produce  rent,  in  place  of  the  various  and  fluctuating,  and  therefore 
harassing,  contributions  which  they  had  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government,  and 
for  the  carrying  out  of  wars  and  public  works,  may  have  seemed  to  them  a  very  adequate 
compensation  for  the  merely  nominal  relinquishment  of  their  independence.  There  can  be 
little  doobt  that  the  immediate  effect  of  this  measure  was  to  produce  a  produoe-rent  of  one* 
fifth  in  U&a  of  all  other  exactions ;  and  that  Joseph's  willingness  to  aid  them  on  those  con- 
ditions!, €U  ieatt  at  Aat  moment,  seemed  favorable  to  them,  might  be  inferred  from  the  words 
by  which  tbey  hailed  his  aoceptanoe  of  their  ]Hroposal :  **  Thou  hast  saved  our  Uvea,*'  they 
lie  repreaeated  to  have  said;  *<let  us  find  fkvor  in  thy  sight,  and  we  will  be  Pharaoh** 
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But  while  the  people  had  so  dearly  to  buy  the  salvaiioo  iA  their  li^es, 
the  priesthood  had  nothing  to  pay  for  their  sustenance.  This  is  a  circum- 
stance which  seemingly  clashes  with  the  opinion  that  the  king  who  then 
ruled  over  E^gypt,  was  of  the  race  called  shepherd-kings  ;  but  which,  bow- 
ever,  may  be  reconciled  with  that  opinion  by  presuming — ^what  indeed 
seems  but  fair — that  the  king,  though  a  foreign  prince,  might  have 
found  it,  agreeable  to  sound  policy,  to  court  the  friendship  of  the  mighty 
priesthood,  and  thus,  through  their  influence,  strengthen  his  power  over 
the  native  population.  Thus  the  treatment  of  the  priests,  so  very  different 
from  that  which  the  people  experienced,  might  have  taken  place  by  the 
expressed  will  of  the  monarch,  without  any  influence  whatever  of  Joseph. 
Still  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  the  vizier  found  himself  obliged 
to  recommend  such  a  course  of  policy,  in  order  not  to  arouse  against 
himself  this  most  powerful  caste,  which  even  he,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  married  a  daughter  of  one  of  them,  might  be  supposed  to  have 
been  th^  more  desirous  to  favor.  It  has  indeed  been  laid  to  his  charge 
by  several  writers,*  that  while  he  severely  dealt  with  the  people,  he  took 
good  care  to  court  the  favor  of  the  priestly  aristocracy — with  which  he 
was  connected  by  his  marriage — ^by  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their 
property,  and  freely  supplying  them  from  the  public  stores  with  such  pro- 
visions as  they  were  in  want  of.  But  this  charge  seems  to  me  not  a  very 
grave  one  ;  for  he  might  have  had — as  I  have  just  now  pointed  out — good 
reasons  for  acting  as  he  did.  But  there  is  still  another  charge  made 
against  Joseph,  which  I  will  not  leave  unnoticed.    It  has  been  said  that 


*  At  for  iiMtaaoe,  by  the  learned  Larcher,  who  omb  these  words :  "  When  Pharaoh»  king 
ef  Bg3rpt,  poMesaed  himself  of  the  money,  cattle,  and  lands  of  his  people,  by  ike  b€H^barotu 
eomud  of  a  tirangert  whom  he  had  made  his  minister,  and  who  had  esponsed  the  daughter 
•f  the  high  priest  of  the  san,  he  tonched  not  the  possessions  of  the  priests ;  and  while  the 
people  chose  rather  to  make  themselves  slavm  than  perish  with  famine,  the  ministers  of  the 
altars  felt  nothing  of  the  pnblic  miseries,  and  were  furnished  with  com  in  abundance." 
Herodote,  tome  ii.  p.  237.  In  answer  to  this  and  similar  accusations,  it  has  been  said,  that 
"  the  facts  are  true,  but  the  inferences  wrong.  The  priests  were  from  time  immemorial 
entitled  to  receiye  an  allowance  of  proviiiions  from  the  government,  the  rents  of  their  lands 
being  applied  to  the  support  of  the  temples  and  the  public  worship  ;  and  certainly  it  would 
■ot  have  been  just  to  deprive  them  of  their  subsistence,  when  their  own  lands  lay  nnpro- 
doctave.  Besides,  the  priestly  nobles,  who  filled  all  the  high  offices  of  state,  were  constantly 
dbout  the  king  as  his  counsellors  and  companions — the  king  himself  being  high  priest  by 
virtae  of  his  office;  and  as  Joseph  must  have  been  assured  the  manifestation  of  any 
disposition  to  interfere  with  their  privileges  would  most  certainly  be  abortive,  and  would 
probably  be  the  signal  for  his  downfall ;  while  the  kind  and  beneficial—- say  also  the  saper- 
etitieus  and  baleful— relations  which  subsisted  between  the  priests  and  the  people,  who 
fegarded  their  lands  as  a  property  devoted  to  sacred  use,  would  probably  have  rendered 
iQoh  an  interference  as  little  popular  with  the  mass  of  the  Egyptian  community  as  with  th« 
aristocraoy.  Under  such  eiroumstanees,  we  see  nothing  so  very  blameable  in  this  pu^  ^ 
Joseph**  oondnot*'— See  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  IL  ohap.  1. 
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he  removed  the  people  from  their  original  home  to  distant  towns,  and  thus 
committed  an  act  of  tyranny,  for  which  no  justification  can  be  found.  It  is 
true,  the  words  in  Genesis,  as  given  in  the  English  version,  are  as  follows ; 
^  As  for  the  people,  Joseph  removed  them  into  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  other  end  thereof,"  but  which  do  not  carry 
in  themselves  any  other  meaning,  than  that  he  removed  the  people  to  the 
cities,  and  that  this  was  done  throughout  all  Egypt,  evidently  because  he 
could  thus,  in  the  easiest  way,  supply  them  with  food  during  the  time  the 
famine  lasted. 

What  is  related  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  of  the  land  tenures  in 
Egypt,  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  what  we  gather  from  Grenesis  on 
the  same  subject.  It  appears  from  the  latter  authority,  that  the  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  was  a  distinct  body  of  landed  proprietors  from  those  with 
whom  Joseph  had  to  deal.  Now  these  proprietors  did  even  exist  at  a  later 
date,  and  did  then  farm  out  their  estates  to  cultivators,  or  hereditary 
tenants — as  it  is  most  probable  that  they  also  did  in  those  early  times-- 
who  paid  them  a  produce-rent,  and  were  exempt  from  any  charges  for  the 
support  of  the  state.  Presuming  this  to  be  the  case-  --as  circumstances 
justify  us  to  suppose — the  other  portion  of  land-owners,  when  they  offered 
to  give  up  the  ownership  of  their  land  to  the  crown,  and  to  become  its 
tenants,  had  already  before  their  eyes  an  example  of  the  operation  of  that 
system,  which  perhaps  they  considered  of  no  very  injurious  nature, 
because,  "  considering  the  splendor  of  the  Egyptian  court,  and  the  cost  of 
its  establishments  and  undertakings,  and  the  taxation  upon  the  indepen- 
dent  land-owners  which  was  necessary  to  support  them,  we  may  have 
reason  to  more  than  suspect  that  they  had  little  cause  to  feel  their  condition 
superior  to  that  of  the  tenants  of  the  hierarchy,  with  their  single  payment 
of  a  certain  and  moderate  rent,  which  rose  or  fell  with  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  the  season."  Consequently,  the  sale  of  their  lands  might  not 
have  appeared  less  repugnant  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  enter  into  such 
a  transaction,  than  to  us  who  might  be  inclined  to  look  at  it  from  another 
point  of  view.  It  would  also  seem  not  very  unlikely,  that  the  king,  under 
whose  reign  this  affair  took  place,  or  some  of  his  successors,  might  have 
stipulated  that  the  half  portion  of  the  produce  rent  of  those  crown-lands 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  maintenance  of  the  soldier-caste.  Thus  we 
may  account  for  the  cause  why,  in  later  times,  all  land  in  Egypt  was 
said  to  belong  to  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  soldiers. 

According  to  the  order  in  which  the  events  connected  with  the  life  of 
Joseph  are  related  in  Genesis,  his  father  and  brothers  arrived  in  Egypt 
be(ore  the  famine  had  obliged  the  land-owners  of  Uiat  country  to  transfer 
the  sovereign  feudal  right  over  their  lands  to  their  monarch.  We  will 
therefore  now  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
settling  of  Israel  and  his  descendants  in  Egypt 

The  fiunine,  as  I  have  before  observed,  extended  even  to  Canaan — and, 
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as  it  appears  still  farther,* — and  began  to  be  severely  felt  in  the  region 
where  Israel  and  his  sons  dwelt,  when  intelligence  came  that  strangers  were 
allowed  to  purchase  corn  in  EgypL  On  hearing  this,  Israel  determined 
to  send  his  sons  thither  to  buy,  as  it  appears,  a  large  quantity .t  Still  he 
kept  at  home  his  youngest  son  Benjamin,t  the  only  son  of  his  dearly 
beloved  Rachel  now  remaining  to  him^  and  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
place  in  his  feither's  tenderest  affections,  which  Joseph  had  once  occupied. 
He  would  not  let  him  go  with  the  others,  '<  lest,"  said  he,  "  some  mischief 
befall  him  on  the  way." 

It  appears  that,  although  the  Egyptians  themselves  could  purchase  their 
corn  of  the  officers  appointed  to  transact  the  sale,  no  stranger  could  obtain 
corn  until  they  had  received  the  especial  permission  of  Joseph.  On  their 
arrival  therefore  in  Egypt,  the  other  sons  of  Israel  presented  themselves 
before  him.  As  twenty-two  years}  had  passed  since  they  had  sold  him 
for  a  slave,  and  as  he  was  then  a  mere  stripling  of  seventeen,  it  is  not 
remarkable  that  his  appearance  may  have  so  changed  that  they  did 
not  know  him.  Besides  which,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  being  a  man 
of  so  high  dignity,  and  speaking  to  them  through  an  interpreter,  the 
least  suspicion  could  scarcely  rise  in  their  minds  that  he  was  their  ill- 
treated  brother.  But  they,  being  of  a  more  mature  age  when  the  fatal 
wrong  was  committed  against  Joseph,  had  changed  less  in  their  outward 
appearance,  and  were  thus  recognized  by  him.  Seeing,  however,  only 
his  ten  elder  brothers — and  not  him  whom  from  his  youth  he  would 
easily  have  perceived  to  have  been  Benjamin,  his  full-brother — ^he  may 
perhaps  have  apprehended  that  the  former  had  sacrificed  also  the  latter  to 
their  envy  of  their  father's  only  remaining  favorite.  Thus,  either  to  be 
assured  of  the  treatment  which  Benjamin  had  received  from  them,  or 
from  some  sentiment  of  revenge,  or  from  both  causes,  he  told  not  who 
he  was,  and  assuming  an  unfriendly  manner,  "  spoke  roughly  to  them," 


*  Philo  aayt  th&t  it  was  felt  among  the  most  remote  people  of  the  Eaat  and  Went,  bat  aa 
he  does  not  state  any  authority  for  saying  so,  and  in  all  probability  had  none,  we  most  only 
take  his  words  as  signifying  that  the  famine  was  felt  in  all  countries  in  the  vicinity  of  Bgypt. 
His  words  are  these :  "  Blapso  autem  ubertatis  septennio  fames  incepit,  quae  usque  orescens 
ot  proc6dens  non  coutinuit  se  iEgypti  terminis.  sed  diffusa  per  omn&ttMtaU»rtpone»(pi€  ^vos* 
Um^t  fateqve  jKUet  orbit  kjobitabiiU^  ffervenit  ad  extremoa  erientit  oeddntiagne  populoi.  liber 
De  Josepho. 

t  This  is  evident  from  his  sending  so  large  a  party.  That  there  were  no  more  asses  to  bear 
the  com  than  there  were  men,  is  a  common  but  surpassmgly  strange  notion.  One  man  can 
manage  several  beasts  of  burden,  and  doubtless  each  of  Jacob's  ten  eons  had  sevetal  under 
his  charge. — Kitto*s  Palestine. 

t  Bexgamin  was  then  twenty-six  years  of  age ;  but  what  length  of  time  these  yean  mean* 
we  do  not  know,  as  before  observed. 

i  It  cannot  but  appear  strange  to  every  reflecting  reader,  that  Joseph  during  this  long  time 
does  not  seem  to  have  taken  the  least  pains  to  let  his  afflioted  father  know  that  he  was  alive. 
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thsrging  them  with  being  "spies,'^  and  having  come  to  see  where  the  land 
could  moflt  easily  be  invaded."!  But  they  earnestly  protested  against  this 
charge,  and  wishing  to  dispel  every  doubt  of  the  true  cause  of  their  visit  to 
Egypt,  entered  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  circumstances  of  their  family ; 
in  which  they  afforded  Joseph  the  information  which  he  might  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  anxiously  desired ;  namely,  that  his  &ther  was  stiU 
alive  and  well,  and  his  brother  Benjamin  also,  who  remained  h<mie  with 
his  aged  parent  Yet  Joseph  appearing  not  satislSed  with  their  excuse, 
chaiged  them  once  more  with  being  spies ;  probably  wishing  to  hold  them 
in  anxiety  while  giving  them  an  apportunity  to  convince  him  that  they 
spoke  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  well-being  of  his  youthful  brother  Benja- 
min, whom  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  embrace ;  because  he  instantly 
added :  '*  Hereby  shall  ye  be  proved :  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,}  ye  shall  not 
go  from  hence  unless  your  youngest  brother  come  hither.  Send  one  of  you. 
and  let  him  bring  your  brother ;  and  ye  shall  be  kept  in  prison,  that  your 
words  may  be  proved,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in  you :  or  else,  by  the  life 
of  Pharaoh,  surely  you  are  spies."  Dr.  Hales  has  made  the  just  observation, 
that  these  repeated  asseverations  indicate  strong  emotions  of  resentment, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  remembrance  of  their  cruelty ;  which  is  also 
indeed  confirmed  by  Joseph's  conduct,  for  he  '*  put  them  all  together  into 
wards  for  three  days."  Though  this  conduct  surely  cannot  be  approved, 
and  is  far  from  indicating  that  generosity  which  we  would  have  wished  to 
find  in  Joseph,  whom  from  our  childhood  we  have  been  accustomed  to  love 

*  Theia  -wotds  eridendy  indicate  that  the  people  urnoniad-tribeB,  living  upon  the  borders. 
Qted  to  tend  spies  into  Bgypt,  to  reconnoilre  before  they  undertook  their  incurrions,  and  was 
thus  a  Tery  grave  charge,  which,  if  not  proved  to  be  anfoanded,  would  nndoubtedly  have 
been  accompanied  with  severe  punishment.  Oonsequently  it  would  bat  strike  the  persons 
■0  charged  with  great  anxiety,  as  it  evidently  did;  particalarly  as  the  Hebrews  were  shep- 
herds, and  thus  very  likely  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  race  as  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  Bgypt.  Bven  presuming  that  the  Pharaoh^  whose  prime-miiiiBter  Joseph  was, 
belonged  to  the  race  called  shepherd-kings ;  and  that  some  of  these  nomadic  tribes  thus  styled 
kept  the  possession  of  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt,  it  was  very  natural  that  the  present  occupants 
of  that  fertile  region  were  not  over-anxious  to  see  other  nomade  tribes  invade  it,  and  divide 
with  them  this  fat  spoil.  These  reflections  lead  us  naturally  to  the  question,  which  appears 
almost  impoesible  to  decide,  whether  the  Pharaoh — ^whose  vizier  Joseph  was— belonged  to 
a  foreign  race,  or  whether  he  was  a  native  prince.  Mr.  Wilkinson  considers  the  latter  to 
have  been  the  case,  and  that  this  king  was  Osortasen  the  First.  Mr.  Osbum  again  advocates 
the  former  opinion,  considering  Joseph's  master  to  have  been  Apfaobis— of  the  race  of  the 
flfaepherd-kings.  I  think  that  these  are  conjectures  of  which  neither  can  be  proved  to  be 
true,  though  perchance  one  of  them  may  be  so.  But  if  we  are  to  presume  that  the  Pharaoh 
whom  Abraham  visited  belonged  to  the  race  called  shepherd-kinga— and  that  their  expulsion 
shortly  afterwards  took  place,  and  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Philistines,  then  it  most 
be  admitted  that  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  another  tribe  of  shepherds,  during  the  interval, 
had  put  themselves  in  possession  of  Egypt  Everything  taken  into  due  consideration,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  pro  and  cotUr»  appear  to  be  so  nearly  balanced,  that  there  is  no  poa- 
sibility  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion. 

t  '*  To  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land,**  according  to  the  common  English  version. 

t  An  indicatkyn  that  to  swear  by  the  king's  person  was  oonnderad  binding. 
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more  even  than  he  appears  to  have  deserved ;  we  cannot,  however,  join 
those  who  accuse  him,  in  consequence  of  this  act,  of  having  had  a  bad 
and  cruel  disposition.  Frailty  belongs  to  human  nature,  and  even  the 
most  exalted  characters  have  been  liable  in  some  respects  to  blame ;  conse- 
quently, though  we  must  disapprove  of  this  act  of  Joseph's,  we  would  be 
very  unjust  should  we  therefore  pronounce  him  a  bad  or  revengeful  man. 
Grant  that  Joseph  was  of  a  vindictive  temper,  then  he  is  the  more  to  be 
praised,  for  overcoming  so  readily  his  natural  disposition,  and  pursuing  a 
laudable  course ;  for  after  having  made  his  brothers,  during  the  time  of 
three  days,  taste  of  the  bitterness  of  the  prison — ^whicfa  he  had  himself^ 
though  probably  innocent,  suffered  for  a  longer  period — ^he  not  only  liber- 
ated nine  of  them  from  prison,  but  even,  contrary  to  the  oath  he  had  taken 
to  retain  them  all,  except  one — who  was  to  go  and  bring  Benjamin  to  him 
— ^permitted  these  to  return  home,  on  condition  that  the  tenth  should  be 
kept  in  the  prison  until  they  brought  to  him  their  youngest  brother.  It  is 
probable  that  the  sanctity  of  the  oath,  taken  in  a  moment  of  passion,  seemed 
to  him  as  nought  in  comparison  with  the  direful  consequences  of  a  disap- 
pointment to  his  .father  in  not  receiving  the  full  supply  of  com,  of  which 
he  and  his  whole  tribe  were  in  the  utmost  want  When  Joseph  had  told 
his  brothers  the  conditions  on  which  nine  of  them  were  to  be  dismissed — 
each  probably  fearing  that  himself  was  the  one  to  be  detained — and  recall- 
ing the  anguish  of  Joseph,  which  had  had  no  effect  to  deter  them  from 
their  evil  purpose,  they  concluded  that  what  was  now  to  befall  them  was 
a  punishment  for  their  having  then  steeled  their  hearts  against  compas- 
sion for  their  brother.  Reuben  then  reminded  them  that  he  had  fore- 
warned them  not  to  do  any  harm  to  Joseph.  While  they  were  thus 
speaking  between  themselves  Joseph  was  present,  and — ^what  they  did  not 
suspect — ^understood  every  word  that  passed  between  them.  He  thus 
became  informed  of  the  circumstance,  that  Reuben  had  attempted  to 
dissuade  his  other  brothers  from  injuring  him — of  which  he  was  probably 
until  then  ignorant — as  it  is  not  likely  that  he,  knowing  this,  would  have 
made  him  share  the  prison  with  the  others.  But  being  now  aware 
that  Reuben  had  spoken  in  his  favor,  he  did  not  detain  him,  though  the 
eldest ;  but  after  having  suppressed  the  emotions  of  his  heart,  he  selected 
from  among  them  Simeon — whose  cruelty  against  the  Sechemites  may 
well  justify  us  in  inferring  that  he  had  been  the  chief  instrument*  in 


*  Thii  opinion  it  oonfinned  in  the  testament  of  Simeon,  section  2d;  and  also  in  tbat  of 
Zebulon.  seetioB  3d ;  and  also  by  Pfailo,  who  says :  '*  Et  fortasae  maxima  pan  culpe  in  eo 
faerat,  quasi  aatore  oonipirationis  nofarin,  qui  cohortem  fratram  animaverit,  et  ad  odium 
incitaverit;  nam  ti  fratri  bene  clementerque  consulenti,  quouno  minor,  cateriBerat  grandior, 
■uum  adjuxisaet  rafiragium  vix  admiuum  fuisset  &cinaa,  pnevalente  per  conseosum  honore 
etatii  et  ordine,  prssertim  in  tanti  momenti  negocio,  nunc  maluit  a  meliore  parte  et  detari- 
orem  deficere,  et  in  immitem  duramque  senteatiam  discedere,  tanto  oontentione*  ut  ejus 
ducttt  hortatnque  one  mora  perpetratnm  sit  impinm  fiic^us.    lAber  de  Jompko, 
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Ihrowiog  Josefdlk  into  the  pit — and  bound  him  before  the  eyes  of  the  othen, 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  him  aa  a  hostage  for  the  production  of  Ben- 
jamin— ^whom  he  appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes — as  he  might  well  entertain  reasonable  doubt  of  his  being  still  alive. 
But  besides  permitting  the  nine  brothers  to  return  home,  he  caused  them 
to  be  provided  with  provisions  for  the  journey,  and  the  money — which  they 
had  paid  for  the  com  they  had  bought — to  be  restored  to  them,  by  secreting 
it  beneath  the  com  in  their  sacks. 

On  arriving  at  home,  they  related  all  that  had  befoUen  them.  But 
Jacob  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal  that  his  iavorite  son  should  go  wilh 
the  others,  who  wished  to  retum  to  Egypt  to  convince  the  vizier  that  they 
were  no  spies,  to  get  Simeon  released,  and  to  purchase  more  corn.  On 
being  urged  by  Reuben — ^wbo  seems  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in 
(he  words  of  the  Egyptian  premier,  and  harbored  not  the  least  suspicion 
(hat  Benjamin  would  incur  any  danger  by  going  with  them — the  aged 
Israel  answered :  "  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you ;  for  his  brother  is 
dead,  and  he  only  remaineth  ;  if  mischief  should  befoU  him  by  the  way 
in  which  ye  go,  ye  will  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
But  when  all  the  com  which  they  had  brought  from  Egypt  was  consumed, 
Israel  found  himself  at  last  obliged  to  consent  that  Benjamin  should  go 
with  them — as  Judah  earnestly  assured  his  father,  both  that  they  were 
resolved  not  to  go  without  being  accompanied  by  their  youngest  brother, 
and  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  Benjamin's  safe  retum.  Having 
thus  been  prevailed  on  to  j^eld  his  consent,  Israel  thought  proper  to  give 
the  advice  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  experience  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  He  instmcted  them  to  take  not  only  the  money  required  for 
the  com  they  now  wanted,  but  also  what  had  been  returned  to  them — 
perhaps  by  oversight^  ^ni  in  order  the  more  to  ingratiate  themselves  in  the 
favor  of  the  ifion,  that  is,  Joseph,  whose  title  neither  Israel  nor  his  sons 
seem  to  have  known — ^to  present  to  him  a  quantity  of  such  choice  pro- 
ducts as  were  known  to  be  most  acceptaUe  in  Egypt — namely,  baUn, 
wild  honey,  spices,  myrrh,  pistachio-nuts,  and  almonds.  Such  presents  and 
tributes  of  respect  eminent  men  were  then,  as  now,  in  the  East,  in  the 
practice  of  receiving  from  those  who  courted  their  fovor;  and,  conso- 
quently,  they  were  well  adapted  to  prepare  a  favorable  reception  of  IsraePs 
sons  by  the  vizier  of  Egypt.  On  their  return  to  that  country,  they  appear 
to  have  been  first  introduced  to  Joseph  at  the  place  where  he  transacted  hb 
public  business.  Seeing  them  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  he  drew  the 
natural  conclusion  that  this  was  Benjamin,  his  full-brother,  and  he  directed 
his  steward  to  take  them  to  his  private  house,  and  to  slay  and  prepare  dinner 
for  them,  as  it  was  his  intention  that  they  should  dine  with  him  at  noon.* 


*  Tin*  oonveyt  leTeml  indkatioiit  of  Bgyptim  UMges,  at  leait  in  great  fiunfliei ;  that  thejr 
at  noon ;  that  meat  waa  not  bought  of  botchers,  but  wai  ■Unghtared  on  the  pramiiea, 


\ 
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The  steward  did  ae  he  was  bid,  and  took  them  to  his  master's  house. 
But  this  proceeding  caused  considerable  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  Joseph's 
brothers,  who  b^an  to  suspect  that  some  pretext  was  sought  against 
them  for  reducing  them  to  bondage,  and  taking  away  their  asses,  in 
consideration  of  the  money  which  they  had  found  returned  in  their  sacks. 
They  therefore  addressed  themselves  to  the  steward,  and  told  him  how 
the  matter  really  stood  ;  but  he,  probably  conscious  of  their  innocence  in 
that  affair,  and  perhaps  even  of  their  retetionship  to  his  master,  answered 
them  kindly,  and  told  them  not  to  trouble  themselves  on  that  account. 
He  also  brought  Simeon  to  them,  and  after  having  conducted  them  into 
the  house,  gave  them  water  to  wash  their  feet,  and  provender  for  th^ 


When  Joseph  came  home,  they  presented  their  gifts  to  him,  and  bowed 
themselves  down  reverently  before  him.  He  on  his  part  then  inquired 
about  their  health,  and  probably  how  they  had  fisired  during  their  journey, 
and  then  inquired :  "  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  you  spake? 
Is  he  yet  alive  ?"  And  they  answered :  "  Thy  servant,  our  father,  is  well ; 
he  is  yet  alive."  Joseph,  according  to  the  Samaritan  and  Septuagint 
versions,  then  exclaimed  :  ^^  Blessed  of  the  Most  High  be  that  old  man." 
His  brothers  again  bowed  low  their  heads ;  and  Joseph  raising  his  eyes, 
and  seeing  his  brother  Benjamin,  asked  :  "  Is  this  your  younger  brother  of 
whom  you  spake  to  me  ?"  Probably  on  receiving  an  affirmative  answer, 
he  added:  ^'The  Most  High  be  gracious  unto  thee,  my  son."  Unable 
longer  to  subdue  his  feelings,  he  entered  into  his  private  chamber,  where 
he  let  his  tears  freely  flow.  But  washing  his  face,  and  mastering  his 
emotions,  he  returned  to  his  brothers,  and  ordered  the  dinner  to  be  brought. 
It  being,  however,  an  abomination  to  an  Egyptian  to  eat  with  shepherds,* 
Joseph's  brothers  were  set  apart  from  him  and  the  Egyptians  present, 
Joseph  sitting  for  himself  and  the  Egyptians  for  themselves.! 

As  Israel's  sons  were  placed  according  to  their  seniority,  they  were 
greatly  astonished,^  for  some  of  them  being  nearly  of  an  age,  this  discri- 


At  iMflt  when  an  entertainment  wns  to  be  given ;  and  that  thte  was  done  tJtdy  jost  before  tke 
iikeat  was  to  be  cooked.    All  these  are  still  existing  usages. 

*  In  the  text  Gen.  xlii.  32,  the  word  Hebrews  is  used. 

t  It  is  evident  that  in  this  place  native  Egyptians  are  spoken  of;  but  as  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  other  gnests  besides  Joseph's  brothers,  it  would  appear  as  an  indication  that  Lower  and 
Middle  Bgypt  were  not  then  subjected  to  any  foreign  sway,  as  it  then  would  have  been  veiy 
likely  that  some  of  the  dominant  nation  would  have  been  present ;  but  it  might  be  objected 
to  this  observation,  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  present,  were  probably  only  Joseph's  at- 
tendants. Still  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Philo  says  that  the  Egyptians  were  of  the  highest 
rank ;  consequently,  the  pro  and  conira  being  baUnoed,  we  cannot  hence  draw  any  certain 
conclusion  whether  this  part  of  Egypt  was  then  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  foreigners 
or  not. 

X  ''  Jnssi  sedere,"  says  Philo,  *' jnzla  sstatia  eidinom  ntiBtimm  mmm  disrawftswdi  mott  reeep- 
tm  ittf  mirttbmntur ** 
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niiiailioii  appeared  to  imply  a  more  kitimate  knowledge  of  them  than  they 
reasonably  cooU  suppoee  any  one  present  besides  themselves  to  possess. 
When  the  provisions  were  brought  to  his  brothers,  Joseph  conferred  on 
Benjamin  a  "traly  oriental  mark  of  esteem,"  by  causing  to  be  given  to 
him  five  times  the  quantity  of  food  the  others  received — ^which  we  may, 
however,  reasonably  suppose,  was  enough  for  them.  As  wine  \fas  also 
drunk,  the  company  soon  became  merry,  and  were  consequently  weU 
pleased  with  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  their  noble  host* 


'  The  luageB  of  the  Egyptians,  in  matters  concerning  the  table,  as  collected  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  representations  that  occur  in  the  painted  tombs,  throw  considerable  light  on 
this  and  many  other  passages  of  the  early  Hebrew  history  and  law.  And  this  not  on  thoae 
passagea  which  aSard  distinct  allasions  to  Bgyptiaa  castoms,  but  from  the  indications  which 
are  olTered,  that  noany  of  them  were  adopted  by  the  Hebrews ;  aud  not  only  by  the  analogy, 
but  by  arUagonitm  ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  regulations  on  this  subject— 
which  are  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses,  are  designedly  levelled  at  Egyptian  usages  in  eat- 
ing, which  were  not  considered  suitable  for  the  Hebrew  people.  The  following  particulan, 
as  seen  in  this  point  of  view,  have  been  collected  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's  copious  and  interest- 
ing statement  on  this  sabject.--<  Ancient  Egyptians,  xi.  364 — 409,)— See  Kitto's  Palestine, 
vol.  i.  book  2,  p.  140. 

As  shown  by  the  entertainment  given  by  Joeeph  to  his  brotbera»  and  conOrmed  by  the 
antiquities,  an  Egyptian  dinner  consisted  of  a  conaiderable  number  of  dishes,  and  the  meat 
was  killed  for  the  occasion,  as  at  the  present  day  in  eastern  and  tropical  climates.  If  it  was 
an  entertainment  to  which  guests  were  invited,  they  were  as  is  in  another  place  related-^ 
in  the  interval  amused  with  music  and  the  dance,  or  passed  the  time  in  conversation.  In 
the  meantime,  the  kitchen  presented  an  animated  scene ;  and  the  cook,  with  many  assistants, 
was  engaged  in  making  ready  the  dinner.  An  ox,  kid,  wild  goat,  gazelle,  or  onyx,  and  a 
quantity  of  geese,  ducks,  pidgeons,  quails,  or  other  birds,  were  obtained  for  the  occasion. 
Pork  foot  not  eaten  ;  and  the  use  of  mutton  for  the  table  is  never  indicated,  and  this  confirms 
the  tes^mony  of  Plutarch,  who  tells  us,  that  the  flesh  of  the  sheep  was  used  for  food  in  only 
one  of  the  Egyptian  nomes.— Plut.  de  Isids,  72.  Beef  and  goose  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  animal  food  throughout  Egypt;  but  the  flesh  of  the  cow  was  never  eaten. 

That  a  considerable  quantity  of  meat  was  servcnl  up  at  those  repasts  to  which  strangers 
were  invited,  is  evident  from  the  sculptures,  and  agreeable  to'  the  customs  of  the  eastern 
nations,  whoae  osooma,  or  feast,  prides  itself  upon  the  quantity  and  variety  of  dishes,  in  the 
UBsparing  profosion  of  viands,  and,  wherever  wine  is  permitted,  in  the  freedom  of  the  bowl. 
An  endless  succession  of  vegetables  was  also  required  on  all  occasions,  and,  when  dining  in 
private,  dishes  of  that  kind  were  in  greater  request  than  joints,  even  at  the  tables  of  the  rich. 
It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  Israelites,  who,  by  their  long  residence  there,  had 
acquired  similar  habits,  regretting  them  equally  with  the  meat  and  fish — Numb.  xi.  45— 
which  "  they  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  ;*'  and  the  advantages  of  a  leguminous  diet  are  still 
acknowledged  by  the  inhabitanta  of  modem  Egypt.  This,  in  a  hot  climate,  is  far  more  con- 
dncive  to  heahb  than  the  constant  use  of  meat,  though  it  serves  as  a  flavor  to  the  vegetables 
cooked  with  it ;  and  if,  at  an  eastern  foast  a  greater  quantity  of  meat  is  inttoduced,  the 
ohject  is  rather  to  do  honor  to  the  guests.  The  same  custom  prevailed  with  the  aneieiit 
Bgyptians ;  and  their  mode  of  eating  was  very  similar  to  that  now  adopted  at  Oairo,  and 
throughout  the  East;  each  person  sitting  at  a  round  table,  and  dipping  his  hand  into  a  dish 
placed  in  the  centre,  removed  on  a  sign  made  by  the  host,  and  succeeded  by  others  whose 
rotation  depends  on  established  rules,  and  whose  number  is  pre-determined,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  party,  and  the  quality  of  the  guests. 

Among  the  lower  orders,  vegetables  constituted  a  very  great  part  of  their  ordinary  food ; 
and  they  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  variety  and  abundance  of  the  esculent  roots  grow- 
ing  spontaneously  on  the  lands  irrigated  by  the  rising  Nile,  as  soon  as  its  waters  had 
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Joseph  appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  real  character 

oi  his  brothers,  and  not  to  judge  them  from  their  conduct  towards  him. 
This  proves  him  to  have  been  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  a  judge  ;  and  his  conduct  in  this  respect  deserves  not  only  to  be  lauded, 
but  to  be  set  forth  as  an  example  to  others ;  as  nothing  is  more  usual  of 
men  than  to  judge  their  neighbors  from  their  behavior  towards  themselves 
in  a  single  instance ;  which,  however,  is  a  very  uncertain  criterion  of  their 
real  characters.  Thus,  to  see  how  they  would  behave  themselves  towards 
Benjamin,  Joseph  seems  to  have  designed  to  put  his  brothers  on  a  trial, 
and,  consequently,  directed  his  steward  privately  to  introduce  his  drinking- 
cup — which  was  of  silver,  into  Benjamin's  sack ;  and  when  they  were 
at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to  pursue  them,  and  after  a  thorough 
search,  to  bring  the  pretended  thief  back  to  him.  All  this  was  accord- 
ingly done ;  and  when  the  cup  was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack,  the  steward 


ed;  tfaeir  chief  BlimeQt  consutmg  of  milk  and  cheese,  roots,  legaminoas,  encarbitaceoos, 
and  other  plants,  and  ordinary  fruits  of  the  coantry. 

In  slaagbteriog  for  the  table,  it  was  customary  to  take  the  ojc,  or  whatever  animal  had 
been  chosen  for  the  occasion,  into  a  court-yard  near  the  house,  to  tie  its  four  legs  together, 
and  then  throw  it  upon  the  ground,  in  which  position  it  was  held  by  one  or  more  persona, 
while  the  bntcher,  sharpening  his  broad  knife  upon  the  steel  attached  to  his  apron,  proceed- 
ed to  cut  the  throat,  as  nearly  as  possible,  from  one  ear  to  the  other,  sometimes  oontinning 
the  incision  downwards  along  the  throat  This  is  the  manner  in  which  animals  are  stUl 
slaughtered  throughout  Western  Asia;  and  no  doubt  generally  among  the  ancient  Hebrews; 
for  it  is  supposed  the  striking  off  the  animal*8  head  at  once,  as  described  in  the  ceremonies 
ibr  the  ezpiatioa  of  an  uncertain  murder— Deut.  xxi.  A,  6 — ^had  a  significant  reference  to  the 
particular  occasion,  and  was  not  used  in  slaughter  for  the  table.  Among  the  Egyptians  the 
blood  was  frequently  received  into  a  basin,  for  the  purpose  of  cookery.  This  was  repeated- 
ly forbidden  to  the  Israelites  by  the  law  of  Moses ;  and  the  reason  for  the  urgency  of  the 
prohibition  is  found  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  them  from  adopting  a  custom  which  they 
had  constantly  witnessed,  or  rather,  probably,  from  continuing  one  which  they  had  prac- 
tised in  Egypt.  Nor  is  this  custom  less  strictly  denounced  by  the  Mohammedan  religion ; 
and  all  Moslems  look  upon  this  ancient  Egyptian  and  modem  European  custom  with  un- 
qualified horror  and  disgust. 

After  this  the  head  was  taken  off  and  the  animal  skinned,  commencing  with  the  leg  and 
neck  The  first  joint  removed  was  the  right  fore-leg  or  shoulder,  Ivhetber  for  the  table  or 
the  altar ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  first  separated  joint  is  that  which,  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  became  the  due  of  the  priest,  in  all  peace-offerings. — Lev.  vii.  32.  The  other  parts 
followed  in  succession,  according  to  custom  or  convenience. 

We  cannot  follow  our  authority  into  the  details  of  the  cooking,  bat  wiU  only  observe  that 
while  the  meal  was  in  preparation,  ^kerbeit,  or,  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  calls  it,  wine,  and  other 
light  refreshments,  were  handed  round  to  the  assembled  guests.  The  Egyptians,  like  the 
Jews,  were  particularly  fond  of  figs  and  grapes.  The  sycamore  fig  was  highly  esteemed. 
Fresh  dates  during  their  season,  and  in  a  dried  state  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  were  also 
brought  to  the  table,  as  well  as  a  preserve  of  the  fruit  still  common  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

The  guests  sat  on  the  ground,  or  on  stools  or  chairs ;  and  having  neither  knives  nor  forks, 
nor  any  substitute  for  them,  they  ate  with  their  fingers,  like  the  modem  Asiatics,  and  like 
them,  invariably  with  the  right  hand.  Spoons  were  introduced  when  soups  or  other  liquids 
required  their  use,  and  perhaps  even  a  knife  was  employed  on  some  occasions  to  fiusilitate  the 
carving  of  a  large  joint,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  the  East  at  the  present  day. 
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appeaiB  to  have  left  the  oihers  unrestrained  to  cimtinue  their  journey,  and 
(Hily  to  have  detained  Benjamin,  in  whose  sack  he  had  found  the  cup  he 
sought  for.  But  the  others,  instead  of  taking  this  opportunity  of  saving 
themselves,  rent  their  clothes,  and  returned  to  the  city  ;  and,  as  it  seems, 
voluntarily  accompanied*  Benjamin,  who  was  brought  back  into  the  pres- 
ence of  Joseph,  before  whom  they  all  fell  to  the  ground.  Joseph  instantly 
put  to  them  a  question,!  which  seemed  somewhat  inconsiderate,  as  at  least 
Benjamin  must  have  known  that  if  his  judge  really  was  possessed  of  the 
power  of  divination,  he  must  know  that  he  was  innocent.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  question  was  puzzling  to  the  minds  of  the  others,  as  his 
sending  his  steward  after  them  to  retake  the  cup,  that  was  in  the  sack  of 
Benjamin,  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  had  really  been  able  to  divine  that 
circumstance.  Judah,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  firmest  char- 
acter of  them  all,  answered  so  as  neither  to  admit  or  deny  the  guilt  of 
Benjamin,  but  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  assuage  the  wrath  of  the 
powerful  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  He,  considering  what  had 
DOW  be&Uen  them  as  a  punishment  from  the  Deity  for  their  general  trans- 
gressions, and  perhaps  also  in  his  heart  recdlecting  what  they  had  done  to 
Joseph,  declared  that  not  only  Benjamin,  but  also  he  and  his  other  brothers, 
in  consequence  of  their  inability  to  clear  themselves  of  their  seeming 
guilt,  expected  nothing  but  to  remain  as  the  slaves  of  the  man  before 
whom  they  now  stood.  But  Joseph  said  that  such  was  not  his  intention ; 
as  only  he  with  whom  the  cup  was  found  should  become  his  bondsman  ; 
and  that  the  others  were  at  liberty  to  return  in  peace  to  their  father. 
Now  Judah  gave  evidence  that,  though  having  been  led  by  envy  to  take 
the  resolution  to  kill  Joseph,  and — afterwards  having  changed  his  intent — 
to  sell  him  as  a  slave,  there  however  was  in  him  much  of  a  nobler  nature, 
and  that  he  would  rather  forfeit  his  own  liberty  than  not  redeem  the 
promise  he  had  given  to  bis  aged  father,  to  restore  to  him  safe  his  favorite 
son.  His  speech,  as  given  by  the  Hebrew  poet,  is  indeed  a  fine  specimen 
of  natural  eloquence,  and  evincing  also  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  It  concluded  with  the  noble  ofier  of  Judah  to  remain 
himself  in  bondage  in  lieu  of  Benjamin,  whose  loss,  the  supplicant  said, 
would  cause  his  father  such  grief  as  he  could  not  endure  to  behold. 

This  generous  conduct  and  touching  speech  extinguished  every  feeling 
of  revenge  and  suspicion  in  Joseph's  heart,  and  unable  to  control  the 
vehemence  of  his  emotions,  he  cried  out,  that  every  one  but  the  Hebrew 
strangers  should  leave  the  room.t    Then  giving  free  current  to  his  tears. 


*  JosephoB  also  sayt  the  tame.— -Ant.  book  ii.  chap.  6. 

t  And  Joseph  said  onto  them,  **  What  deed  ia  this  that  ye  bare  donef  Wot  ye  not  thkt 
nch  a  man  as  I  can  certainly  divine  f " 

X  Philo  says :  Semoto  nniveno  fiunnlitio,  repente  profutis  tanqoam  6  fonte  laciymis,  dejc- 
tia  at  propina  accederent  innoit,  ae  vel  fortuito  verba  ejus  ezaudire  posset  quisqaam  aUns ; 
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he  wept  aloud,  and  made  himself  known  to  his  iMrothers  by  exclaiming  : 
"  I  am  Joseph  P' 

These  words  fell  as  a  peal  of  thunder  upon  the  ears  of  his  brothers, 
who  stood  there  unable  to  utter  a  word.  Joseph  seeing  this,  and  well 
aware  of  the  cause,  instantly  told  them  not  to  be  grieved  by  a  remem- 
brance of  what  they  had  done  to  him,  as  Providence  had  sent  him  to 
Egypt  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  object ;  and  to  cheer  their  spirits, 
even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  throw  a  no  unjustifiable  veil  over  their 
crime* — ^which  surely  could  not  be  exculpated,  though  God  had  pleased  to 
direct  it  to  a  good  end.  He  further  communicated  to  them  the  plan  be 
had  in  view  for  their  benefit ;  which  was,  that  they  should  return  home, 
and  bring  into  Egypt  their  bther,  together  with  all  the  members  of  their 
household,  and  all  their  moveable  property,  that  they  might  all  live  in 
comfort  near  him,  and  not  be  brought  to  ruin  in  consequence  of  the 
prevailing  famine.  Then,  while  weeping  with  emotions  of  joy,  he  (dssed 
Benjamin,  and  afterwards  also  the  rest  of  his  brothers. 

The  rumor  that  Joseph's  brothers  were  present  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
Pharaoh,  who  manifested  great  satisfaction  at  this  event,  which  he  knew 
would  give  so  much  del^ht  to  his  fisivorite  minister.  He  sent  for  Joseph, 
and  authorized  him  to  express  the  kindest  intentions  towards  them,  and 
his  parental  anxiety  for  their  welfare.  He,  as  well  as  Jo8q)h,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  best  that  Israel  and  his  sons  should  remove  into 
Egypt,  and  he  was  pleased  to  direct  that  they  should  be  well  provided 
with  provisions  for  the  way,  and  furnished  with  carts  or  waggons,t  in 


tern  flic  eoa  anoctdus  est:  Bern  longo  tempore  tectam  et  oblivioni  mandatam  at  pntatit, 
Bono  rovelataruB,  solus  solos  appello ;  fratrem  quern  in  /Sgyptum  Tendidistis,  meipsom  pns- 
sen  tern  nunc  cemitis.  Ego  turn.  Hac  insperata  voce  perculsis  pretenitisquei  et  tanquam 
prse  gravi  onere  vultuB  ad  teiTam  demittentibus,  ac  sine  voce  stupentibus:  Nolite  tristari^ 
inquit  oblivionem  omnium  in  me  patratorum  poUiceor ;  nullo  vobis  deprecatore  opus  est ; 
mea  spoute  in  giatiam  vos  racipio,  duabus  de  causis,  propter  pietatem  erga  patrem  cai  plu- 
Hmum  debeOf  et  propter  innatam  hamanitatem,  qua  omnes  prsesertim  sanguine  coigunctos 
complector ;  etBterwn  hvne  eatum  turn  nobit  impute  ted  Deo^  qtd  me  tuorum  beneficiorum  diffieiU- 
mit  temporibus  hunuuio  generi  exhibendorvm  ministrum  execvtoremqve  eue  voluit :  id  verum  esse 
bis  qus  videtis  credite.-^Liber  De  Josepho,  p.  560 

*  Jojephus  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  Joseph :  **  I  commend  70a  for  jour  virtue 
and  your  kindness  to  our  brother ;  I  find  you  better  men  than  I  could  have  expected  from 
what  you  have  done  to  me.  Indeed,  I  have  done  all  this  to  txy  your  love  to  your  brother ; 
so  I  believe  you  were  not  wicked  by  nature  in  what  you  did  in  my  case,  but  that  all  has 
happened  according  to  Qod's  will,  who  has  led  this  affair  to  a  most  happy  result— which  is 
productive  of  our  present  e^joyments-Hmd  still  others  to  come,  if  He  continues  in  the  same 
diqK>sition  towards  us." — Antiq.  book  ii.  chap.  7. 

t  The  Egyptians  had  no  chariots — except  perhaps  their  war-chariots— suited  to  bear  such 
a  journey  as  this,  and  they  would  have  been  not  very  fit  for  the  present  purpose.  Nor  does 
it  appear  that  die  Egyptians  had  any  carts  ;  and  the  Nile  and  the  ntmierous  canals  offered 
such  fiicilities  for  conveyance  by  water,  that  the  use  of  carts  and  waggons  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  thought  of.  Carts  are,  however,  represented  in  the  paintings  and  scnlpturea 
of  that  ancient  ooontiy,  but  not  as  being  in  use  among  the  Bgyptians  themselves,  but  by  a 
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which  the  aged  Israel,  with  the  women  and  yonng  chiMren,  might  pass 
from  Canaan  to  Egypt  with  more  comfort  than  by  the  more  ordinary 
means  of  conveyance.  All  this  was  done.  The  king's  expressions* 
indeed  are  such  as  almost  warrant  as  to  regard  him  as  a  despotic  ruler ; 
aad  as  the  native  kings  of  Egypt  were  very  limited  in  their  power,  it 
appears  very  likely  that  he  was  of  a  foreign  race.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  also  corroborated  by  the  gift  of  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the  Hebrews. 
Joseph,  when  dismissing  his  brothers,  gave  each  of  the  other  two  suits 
of  raimefit,  but  to  his  full-brother  Benjamin  he  presented  five  dresses,  and, 
besides,  three  hundred  shekels'-weight  of  silver.  But  in  bidding  them 
farewell  he  appears  to  have  remembered  the  envious  nature  of  some  of  h» 
brothers ;  because  he  said,  "  Take  care  that  you  do  not  quarrel  on  the 
way."  This  advice  they  appear  to  have  followed,  and  we  cannot  but  sup- 
pose that  they  felt  themselves  too  happy  to  have  given  room  to  evil 
thoughts.  Arrived  at  Mamre,  they  hastened  to  tell  their  lather  what  had 
befallen  them  in  Egypt,  and  that  Joseph  still  lived,  and  was  the  governor 
over  that  country.  At  first  Israel  doubted  their  words,  but  when  he  saw 
the  waggons  which  they  had  brought  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  then 
he  could  no  longer  hesitate,  but  convinced  that  they  had  spoken  the 
truth,  he  exclaimed  :  ^^It  is  enough !  Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet  alive.  I  will 
go  and  see  him  before  I  die.'' 
Thus  Israel,  with  sixty-nine  of  his  descendants,  migrates  into  Egypt 
Without  having  consulted  with  the  king,  Joseph  seems  to  have  fixed 
upon  the  land  of  Goshen  as  their  future  abode,  not  only  as  being  the  best 
suited  to  a  pastoral  people,  but  as  being  that  which  the  Egyptians,  from 
circumstances  of  which  he  was  well  aware,  would  most  readily  consent 
to  be  occupied  by  the  Hebrews.  This  very  district  being  situated  on  the  ^ 
frontier,  in  the  direction  of  Canaan,  was  the  part  of  Egypt  which  Israel 
first  reached ;  and  as  he  had  sent  Judah  to  acquaint  Joseph  with  his 
arrival,  the  latter,  on  learning  this,'  ascended  his  chariot,  to  go  out  and 
meet  his  father.  The  meeting  was  very  affectionate,  and  Israel  exclaimed 
with  joy  :  "  Now  I  am  willing  to  die.  since  I  have  seen  thy  face — since 
thou  art  still  alive  !"  Joseph  then  explained  to  his  relatives  the  further 
measures  he  was  about  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them,  sa3ring  that  he  intended 


people  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  apparently  a  nomade  tribe  of  Asia,  and  who  are  repre- 
i«nted  aa  escaping  in  their  carta.  Oonaeqnently,  those  carts  or  waggona^becaute  the  word 
■  not  definite— spoken  of,  most  either  have  been  taken  from  a  people  where  they  were  in 
ue,  or  they  may  indicate  that  this  king  was — what  we,  however,  know  is  almost  impossible 
to  decide— a  foreign  prince,  and  that  the  nomade  people,  whose  chief  he  was,  and  which  then 
bad  possession  of  Bgypt,  nsed  carts  or  waggons. 

*  As  for  instance,  these  words:  "  Also  have  regard  not  for  yonr  staff;  ibr  the  good  of  all 
tbe  land  of  Bgypt  is  yonrs."  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  the  king  might  have  nsed 
(iMe words  in  consequence  of  the  bargain  he  made  of  all  the  land  in  Bgypt;  bat  in  that 
c*w,  it  is  evident  ttat  he  was  not  only  aopTSfme  ^dal  lotd,  bot  also  the  leal  proprietor  of 
tbe  land  he  gave  to  the  Israelites. 
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to  return  and  announce  their  arriyal  to  Pharaoh,  and  uiform  him  of  their 
customary  occupations.  Knowing  that  they  would  be  called  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  he  also  instructed  them  what  answers  to  return  to  the 
questions  which  the  monarch  would  be  likely  to  ask ;  and  plainly  telling 
them,  also,  that  every  shepherd  was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians, 
he  therefore  put  into  their  mouths  words  suitable  to  that  state  of  feeling. 

Joseph  took  with  him  five  of  his  brothers,  and  on  arriving  at  the  capital* 
first  went  alone  to  the  king,  and  informed  him  that  his  father's  family 
were  then,  with  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  awaiting 
his  commands.  His  brothers  were  then  introduced ;  and  on  being  asked, 
as  Joseph  had  supposed,  what  was  their  occupation,  they — ^in  accordance 
with  what  they  had  been  taught — replied,  that  they  were  shepherds,  as  all 
their  fathers  had  been  ;  adding,  that  they  had  come  to  scjoum  in  Egypt, 
for  in  the  land  of  Canaan  the  drought  had  been  so  severe,  that  they  could 
find  no  pasture  for  their  flocks :  at  last,  they  begged  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  Goshen.f  On  this  the  king  turned  to  Joseph,  and 
told  him  that  the  whole  land  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  to  place  his  rela- 
tives in  the  best  part  of  it — ^and  in  Goshen  if  that  district  seemed  the  most 
suitable  to  them.  Lastly,  he  desired  him,  if  among  his  relatives  there 
were  men  of  sufiicient  ability,  to  make  them  overseers  of  the  royal  cattle 
— an  employment  which  was  very  suitable  to  them,  on  account  of  their 
previous  life  and  experience. 

Joseph  afterwards  introduced  his  fiither  to  the  king,  who,  after  having 
been  respectfully  saluted  by  the  aged  man — ^in  consideration  of  the  great 
favors  conferred  upon  him  and  all  his  sons — entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  and  particularly  inquired  his  age.  Jacob's  answer  is  indeed 
^remarkable,  and  proves  that  he  considered  himself  to  have  spent  a  less 
happy  life  than  he  might  have  done.  He  said  :  "  The  number  of  the  years 
of  my  pilgrimage  is  a  hundred  and  thirty ;  few  and  evil  have  the  years 
of  my;  lifetime  been,  and  are  not  yet  so  many  as  the  years  of  my  fathers 
during  their  pilgrimage."t  Then,  or  more  probably  after  some  further 
conversation,  Israel  again  saluted  the  king,  and  withdrew  from  his 
presence. 

The  district  of  Goshen,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Delta,  was 
well  adapted  for  a  dwelling-place  of  the  Hebrews,  both  on  accoimt  of  its 
pasture,  and  its  situation  beyond  the  confines  of  Egypt  Proper ;  and,  con- 


*  Between  the  valley  of  Mamre  and  Memphi»— which  probably  then  waa  the  capital  of 
Bgypt — the  distance  wai  eighty  miles.    Josephns  says  that  Joseph  met  Israel  at  Heriopolia. 

t  It  seems,  indeed,  as  though  the  drought  had  not  had  altogether  the  same  iigurions  effect 
on  that  district 

I  The  Bnglish  Tenion  giyes  these  words  thus :  "  The  days  of  the  yean  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  a  hundred  and  thirty ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  yean  of  my  life  been,  and 
have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of  the  yean  of  the  life  of  my  fiuhen  in  the  days  of  their 
pilgrimage/'— Gen.  ihhL  9, 
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sequently,  leas  obnoxious  to  the  Egyptians  than  if  these  despised  shep* 
herds  had  been  located  more  immediately  among  them.  There  are,  indeed, 
circamatances  which  have  induced  some  writers  to  presume  that  it  was 
agreeable  to  the  ESgyptians  that  the  Hebrews  should  occupy  this  district 
"It  stretched  along  the  Bustic  or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  formed 
the  eastern  barrier  of  Egypt  towards  Palestine  and  Arabia,  the  quarters 
from  which  they  most  dreaded  invasion,  and  the  '  nakedness'  of  which  they 
800D  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  in  a  short  time  covered  by  a  brave  and 
numerous  people,  amply  repaying,  by  the  additional  security  and  the 
resources  which  they  gave  to  Egypt,  the  hospitable  reception  which  they 
experienced,  and  the  indulgence  which  was  now  extended  to  them.*^ 
These  considerations  may  have  possibly  influenced  not  only  a  native 
prince,  but  even  a  foreign  ruler,  and  not  only  the  Egyptians,  but  even  a 
dominant  foreign  race,  that  was  jealous  of  their  splendid  conquest,  and 
wished  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  other  nomade  tribes,  that  would  divide 
with  them  the  spoils.  Still  such  considerations  do  not  appear  to  have 
ioQuenced  Joseph's  master,  nor  can  he  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
imagined  that  this  foreign  tribe  could  become  so  powerful  as  to  resist  the 
Philistines,  or  that  in  a  few  centuries  would  dare  even  to  brave  the  power 
of  his  successors.  Consequently,  I  think  that  the  hospitality  with  which 
be  received  the  Hebrews  is  altogether  to  be  attributed  to  his  regard  for 
Joseph ;  and  that  the  reason  why  Goshen  was  given  to  them  as  a  dwelling- 
place,  was  its  fitness  for  the  abode  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  and  its  situation 
on  the  border  of  Egypt,  and  consequently  more  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  nomade  tribes,  and  less  densely  inhabited  than  Egypt  Proper. 

About  seventeen  years  after  Israel's  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  partial  failure 
of  his  sight  and  decay  of  his  bodily  powers,  reminded  him  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  He  therefore  sent  for  Joseph,  and  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  to  be  laid  with  his  fathers  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah, 
and  exacted  from  his  oath,  that  his  remains  should  not  be  buried  in  Egypt, 
but  be  carried  to  Hebron.  Joseph  having  assured  his  father  that  this 
wish  should  be  accomplished,  returned  home ;  but  he  was  soon  recalled 
by  the  intelligence  that  Israel  had  been  taken  very  ill,  and  seemed  likely  to 
die.  This  time  Joseph  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  M anasseh  and 
Ephraim.  When  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  come,  he  exerted  his  remain- 
ing strength,  and  sat  up  in  bed  to  receive  him  ;  and  the  cheerfulness  and 
force  of  expression  with  which  he  spoke  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  all  his 
sons,  "  shows  that  the  inner  lamp  continued  to  bum  brightly  in  him, 
however  much  his  outward  lights  and  powers  had  grown  dim."  At  first 
he  did  not  observe  Joseph's  sons,  as  his  sight  was  dim,  but  perceiving  that 
there  were  some  persons  with  him,  and  being  informed  who  they  were,  he 


*  HalM  n.  pp.  141-143. 
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desired  them  to  be  brought  nearer,  that  he  might  Ueas  them,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  after  having,  as  it  appears,  first  blessed  Joseph  himseUl 
Then  he  is  represented  to  have  caused  all  his  sons  to  be  called  to  his 
bedside,  and  to  have  in  a  prophetic  poem*  conferred  upon  them  his  several 
blessings,  together  with  rebukes  to  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi.  He  gave 
his  chief  blessing  to  Judah,  and  described  in  forcible  and  varied  imagery 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Joseph,  for  whom  he  thus  prayed : 


*'  May  the  bleasing  of  the  heaven  from  above. 
The  bleBsings  of  the  low-lying  deep, 
The  blessings  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  womb, 
The  blessings  of  thy  father  and  thy  mother. 
With  the  blessings  of  the  eternal  mountains, 
The  desirable  things  of  the  everlasting  hills. 
Abound  kud  rest  upon  the  head  of  Joseph." 

Finally,  he  repeated  to  all  his  assembled  sons,  the  charge  which  he  had 
already  separately  given  to  Joseph,  concerning  his  burial  in  the  fitmity 
sepulchre.  His  strength  having  now  been  exhausted,  Israel  fell  upon  his 
bed,  and  rose  no  more.  When  Joseph  saw  that  the  ethereal  flame  had 
ceased  to  enliven  the  body  of  his  father,  he  fell  upon  him,  and  wept  and 
kissed  him. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  Egyptians,  Joseph  "commanded  his 
servants,  the  physicians,  to  embalm  his  father,"  and  probably  by  the  most 
costly  of  the  various  processes  employed.  The  mourning  for  Israel  lasted 
seventy  days  ;  but  not  only  Joseph,  and  naturally  the  rest  of  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  the  Egyptians,  out  of  respect  for  the  powerful  vizier,  honored  the 
departed  with  a  public  mourning.  When  this  ceremony  had  closed, 
Joseph,  having  obtained  the  king's  consent,  set  out  to  convey  the  remains 
of  his  father  to  the  family  sepulchre  in  Hebron.  On  this  journey  he  was 
attended  not  only  by  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  had  attained  to  manhood, 
but  also  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  royal  household,  and  the  grandees  of 
the  kingdom,  who  in  honor  of  him,  accompanied  and  took  a  part  in  all 
the  solemnities  of  his  father's  funeral.  He  had  also  with  him  both  chariots 
and  horsemen,  so  that  all  the  company  together  formed  a  great  hostt 


*  Bev.  Mr.  Milman  says :  **  This  poem  was  no  doubt  treasured  up  with  the  most  religioiu 
o$ie  among  the  traditions  of  the  tribes.  One  curious  point  proves  its  antiquity.  The  moai 
splendid  destiny  is  awarded  to  Judah  and  the  sons  of  Joseph,  but  Jacob  had  never  forgotten 
the  barbarity  of  Simeon  and  Levi.  These  two  families  are  condemned  to  the  same  inferior 
and  degraded  lot,  as  divided  and  scattered  among  their  brethren.  Yet  how  different  their 
&ta  !  The  tribe  of  Levi  attained  the  highest  rank  among  their  brethren,  aoattered  indeed 
they  were,  but  in  stations  of  the  first  distinction^  while  the  feeble  tribe  of  Simeon  soon 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  became  almost  extinct.  A  latter  poet,  certainly  Mosea 
himself  would  not  have  united  these  two  tribes  under  the  same  destiny." 

t  It  seems  veiy  probable  that  Joseph  was  accompanied  by  so  large  a  number  not  only  in 
honor  of  the  dead  and  himself,  bat  also  to  afford  safety— as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
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After  the  party  had  passed  the  Jordan,  and  left  that  river  about  three 
miles  behind  them,  they  came  to  the  large  open  threshing-ground  of 
Atud,  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  which  being  level,  and  enclosed  by  a  low 
wall,  offered  a  convenient  situation  for  a  halt,  and  for  the  commencement 
of  those  funeral  solemnities,  for  the  celebration  of  which  they  had  made 
so  long  a  journey.  It  has  been  observed,  ^^  that  there  may  have  been 
some  policy  in  commencing  the  funeral  solemnities  so  immediately  on 
entering  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  for  it  served  to  make  their  object  known  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  might  otherwise  have  imagined  that  so  formidable  a 
company  came  with  no  peaceable  intent ;  and  attention  being  thus  early 
drawn  to  the  object,  the  people  of  the  country  through  which  they  were  to 
pass,  would  be  reminded  that  the  sepulchre  to  which  the  remains  of  the 
patriarch  ^ere  thus  honorably  conveyed,  belonged  to  a  family  absent  in 
Egypt,'^ 

During  the  seven  days  the  funeral  solemnities  continued,  ^^  they  mourned 
with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation  ;"  as  the  Egyptians  generally  did 
on  such  occasions,  and  therefore  the  Canaanites  said :  ^^This  is  a  grievous 
mourning  to  the  Egyptians  ;"  and  hence  the  place  afterwards  was  called 
Abel-MitzraimA 

From  the  threshing-ground  the  funeral  procession  moved  in  solemn 
order  to  the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  where  the  body  of  Israel  was  deposited  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

As  long  as  Israel  lived,  Joseph's  brothers  seem  to  have  entertained  no 
fear  that  the  mighty  vizier  would  take  revenge  upon  them  for  their 
unjustifiable  outrage  on  him ;  but  when  their  common  father  was  dead, 
they  began  to  apprehend  that  Joseph  was  still  mindful  of  this  inhuman 
act  So  little  did  they  know  the  generous  disposition  of  Joseph,  notwith- 
standing all  the  good  he  had  done  to  them ;  which,  nevertheless,  they 
seem  to  have  thought  he  did  only  for  the  sake  of  his  beloved  father. 
They  consequently  determined  to  send  messengers  to  Joseph,  saying,  that 
Israel  had  instructed  them  on  his  death  to  acknowledge  their  transgres- 
sion, and  to  entreat  their  brother  to  forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants  of 
his  father^  s  Ood.  It  has  been  reasonably  supposed  by  several  writers, 
that  this  was  an  invention ;  as  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  Jacob  would 


cireamatance  that  tbe  party  seems  to  have  been  in  fear  of  the  Philistines,  or  the  people 
which  then  inhabited  the  country  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Philistine— or  Pali-stau 
Proper — for  it  would  otherwise  be  very  difficult  to  explain  why  the  funeral  procession  did 
not  pass  through  that  country,  or  along  its  borders,  as  being  on  the  direct  route  to  Mamre, 
instead  of  making  a  circuitous  journey  across  the  desert,  and  by  the  way  of  Edom  and 
Moab,  and  thus  incurring  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  Jordan.  This  is  an  observation  I 
have  found  made  by  but  a  few  writers.  This  is  said  to  be  the  route  which  Moses  took  ia 
Older  to  a^oid  "  the  way  of  the  Philistines." 

*  Kitto'e  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  1. 

t "  The  moummg  of  the  Egyptians.'' 
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hixneelf  have  spoken  with  Joseph  on  the  subject,  had  he  entertained  any 
suspicion  that  his  son  still  harbored  any  resentment.  But  so  far  from 
entertaining  such  a  feeling,  Joseph  wept  when  he  heard  the  message  of  his 
brothers  ;  and  when  they  came  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  crying, 
"  Behold,  we  are  thy  slaves  !"  he  encouraged  them  by  kind  words,  telling 
them  to  confide  in  his  friendly  feelings  towards  them,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  beneficial  results  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
providential  care  of  the  Deity. 

We  know  nothing  more  either  of  Joseph's  private  or  public  life,  except 
that  before  his  death — ^which  happened  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  and  fifty-four  after  the  demise  of  his  father — he  charged  the  Israel- 
ites not  to  leave  his  bones  in  Egypt  when  they  should  depart  from  that 
country.  The  custom  of  embalming  the  dead  made  this  request  of  easy 
accomplishment,  for,  as  is  related,  the  body  of  Joseph  was  kept  in  a  cofiHn 
or  mummy-case.* 


*  The  body  of  Joseph  waa,  donbtleaB,  treated  like  those  of  E^yptisus  of  high  rank. 
Under  this  treatment  the  body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  completely  swathed  with  strips 
of  linen — some  think  cotton — cloth,  of  varioas  length  and  breadth,  and  was  then  enclosed  in 
an  envelope  of  coarse,  or  sometimes  fine,  cloth.  In  the  mnmmy  which  Mr.  Davidson 
examined,  the  weight  of  the  bandages,  including  the  outer  sheet,  was  twenty-nine  pounds, 
and  their  total  length  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  yards ;  and  in  that  which  Mr.  Pettigrew 
investigated,  the  cloth  weighed  thirty-five  pounds  and  a  half;  and  the  one  examined  at 
Leeds,  England,  was  in  no  part  covered  with  less  than  forty  thicknesses  of  cloth.  The 
mummy  thus  prepared,  with  its  envelope,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  large  msss  of  cloth, 
somewhat  resembling  the  general  outline  of  the  human  figure.  The  mummy  was  thus  pre- 
pared by  the  embalmers,  and  in  this  state  consigned  to  the  ooffin-makers,  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  enclosed  it  in  a  case  of  a  strong  but  flexible  species  of  board,  something  like  papier 
madU,  made  by  gumming  well  together  several  layers  of  hempen  or  linen  cloth.  This  was 
formed  into  the  shape  of  a  swathed  mummy,  which  was  inserted  into  it  by  means  of  a 
longitudinal  slit,  on  the  under  side,  reaching  from  the  feet  to  the  head,  which  was  stitched 
up  after  the  insertion  of  the  mummy.  This  case  is,  in  most  instances,  lined,  and  covered 
with  a  thick  coating  of  plaster,  with  the  representation  of  the  human  face  in  the  upper  part. 
This  was  then  introduced  into  a  coflBio  of  sycamore  wood,  made  sometimes  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  either  plain  or  ornamental  within  and  without,  with  representations  of  sacred 
animals,  or  mythological  subjects.  Besides  this,  there  is  often  yet  another  wooden  cofiin, 
still  more  highly  ornamented,  and  covered  with  painting,  secured  by  a  strong  varnish.  The 
upper  part  of  both  these  cases  \A  made  to  represent  a  human  figure,  and  the  sex  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  character  of  the  head-dress,  and  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard. 

The  last  covering  of  ail  was  a  sarcophagus  of  stone,  which,  from  its  heavy  additional 
expense,  could  only,  it  may  be  supposed,  be  used  for  kings  and  wealthy  people.  These 
stone  coffins  consist  of  two  parts— a  case  to  contain  the  body,  formed  of  one  piece  of  stone, 
open  at  the  top,  and  a  lid  to  fit  the  opening.  Some  of  them  are  comparatively  plain,  while 
others — of  which  there  were,  at  least  two  years  ago,  examples  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
one  of  alabaster  in  the  Museum  of  Sir  John  Soane — are  elaborately  sculptured  with  hiero- 
glyphics, and  figures  of  men  and  animals ;  forming  not  the  least  astonishing  monumeuta 
which  we  possess  of  Egyptian  industry  and  art. 

It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  remains  of  Joseph  were  kept  in  a  stone  sarcophagus  while 
in  Egypt,  and  were  taken  out  and  removed  in  one  or  more  wooden  coffins  when  the  Israel- 
ites departed  firom  Egypt.    An  Arabian  writer^— Patricides,  p.  24,  apud  Hottinger ;  Smyrna 
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LETTER  IV. 

THE     ISRAELITES     IN    EGYPT. 

How  long  a  period  elapsed  between  the  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  sons 
into  Egypt,  and  the  departure  or  exodus  of  the  Israelites  under  Moses,  has 
be^  a  question  debated  from  a  very  remote  time,  by  Jewish  no  less  than 
Christian  writers,  without  leading  to  any  certain  result.  Of  those  who 
have  attempted  to  solve  this  question,  by  making  use  of  what  is  called  the 
chronology  of  Moses,  some  have  computed  this  interval  to  have  extended 
to  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years,  while  others  have  limited  it 
to  the  half  of  this  duration.  But  how  is  it  possible  by  this  means  to 
arriye  at  the  truth  ?  The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts,  and  the  different 
copies  of  the  Greek  version  of  this  chronology  differ.  St  Stephen  in  the 
Acts*  appears  to  have  followed  one  opinion;  the  apostle  Paul,  in  his 
epistle  to  the  Galatians,  another.  Josephus  agrees  not  with  himself 
on  this  subject  "The  following  brief  statement,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mihnan,t  "may  throw  some  light  on  this  intricate  subject  The  Jews 
were  firmly  and  religiously  persuaded,  that  their  genealogies  were  not 
merely  accurate,  but  complete.  As  then  only  two  names  appeared  between 
Levi  and  Moses,  those  of  Kohath  and  Amram,  and  the  date  of  life  assigned 
to  these  two  seemed  irreconcilable  with  a  longer  period  of  four  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  they  adopted  very  generally  the  notion  that  only  two 
hundred  and  fifteen  years  were  passed  in  Egypt    They  overlooked,  or  left 


Orienta],  chap.  viii.  p.  379 — who  coald,  however,  know  no  more  abont  it  than  we  do,  enter- 
tuned  the  aame  impression,  and  states  that  the  remains  of  Joseph  were  deposited  in  a  marble 
coffin,  and  cast  into  the  Nile-*the  last  particalar  being  derived  from  one  of  the  wonderfiil 
atones  of  the  Babbins  concerning  the  preservation  of  Josephus  body.  Their  most  common 
acGoont  is,  that  the  coffin  of  Joseph  was  at  first  deposited  in  the  royal  sepalchre ;  but  that, 
when  the  Hebrews  demanded  leave  to  depart,  the  magicians  came  to  the  then  reigning  king, 
and  told  him  that  if  he  wished  to  keep  the  Hebrews  in  bis  dominions,  the  best  course  wonld 
be  to  conceal  the  body  of  Joseph  in  isome  place  where  they  conld  not  possibly  find  it,  as 
they  would  certainly  not  leave  the  country  without  it ;  and  that  in  porsaance  of  this  advice, 
it  was  sank  in  the  Nile,  and  that  a  miracle  was  effected  to  enable  Moses  to  recover  it,  and 
carry  it  away. — ^Talm.  Bab.  Sotah,  c.  i.,  Targum  Jonathan.  Another  account  alleges  that 
the  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  kings,  in  pursuance  of  a  prediction  by  the 
magiciaiM,  that  if  the  Hebrews  got  possession  of  it,  and  carried  it  away,,  Egypt  would  suffer 
many  calamities. — Test.  zii. ;  Patriarchs,  in  Simeone.  "  The  truth  probably  is,  that  the 
nrcophagus  containing  the  body  of  Joseph,  was  kept  in  a  sepulchre  in  the  land  of  Goshen, 
in  charge  of  his  family,  and  that  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  removal  when  the  time 
of  deliverm&oe  came.*'— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  1. 
*  Ohap.  vii.  6.  t  "  History  of  the  Jews,''  vol.  i.  book  ii 
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to  miraculous  intervention  to  account  for  a  still  greater  difficulty,  the 
prodigious  increase  of  one  family  during  one  generation.  In  the  desert, 
the  males  of  the  descendants  of  Kohath  are  reckoned  at  eight  thousand 
six  hundred  and  nine.  Kohath  had  four  sons,  from  each  son  then,  in  one 
generation,  must  have  sprung  on  the  average  two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fifty  males.*  On  this  hypothesis  the  alternative  remains,  either  that 
some  names  have  been  lost  from  the  genealogies  between  Kohath  and 
Amram,  or  between  Amram  and  Moses — a  notion  rather  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  in  the  genealogy  of  Joshua,  in  the  book  of  the  Chronicles,  he 
stands  twelfth  in  descent  from  Joseph,  while  Moses  in  the  fourth  from 
Levi ;  or,  as  there  are  certain  giounds  for  suspecting,  some  general  error 
runs  through  the  whole  numberingt  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.'' 

It  was,  however,  hoped,  after  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  deciphering 
the  hieroghyphics,  that  if  not  the  full  truth,  at  least  something  approach- 
ing to  it,  would  be  obtained  by  the  investigation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  This  hope  has,  however,  not  yet  been  realized  ; 
still  as  the  monumental  inscriptions  confirm  many  of  Manetho's  state- 
ments, I  think  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the  exodus  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Amenophis,  or  Si-Phahah,  though  the  time  when  this 
prince  reigned  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  correctly  ascertained. 
But  from  all  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  I  can,  for  my  own  part,  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was 
rather  a  period  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  than  one  of  two 
hundred  and  fifteen. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  ^^  the  precise  situation  which 
Joseph's  family  occupied  after  his  death,  and  how  far  it  was  affected  by 
the  high  station  their  father  had  occupied,  and  by  their  maternal  deriva- 
tion from  a  distinguished  family  in  Egypt.  Bom  in  that  country,  ^nd 
brought  up  in  courts  and  palaces,  under  an  Egyptian  mother,  their 
pastoral  relatives  from  Canaan  must  at  first  have  been  strangers  and 
foreigners  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  Hence  .the  question  naturally 
arises,  at  what  time,  and  under  what  circumstances,  this  branch  of  the 
Hebrew  family  threw  aside  their  Egyptian  character,  and  joined  their 
pastoral  relatives  in  Goshen  ?  We  find  no  answers  to  these  questions  in 
the  Hebrew  writings ;  but  this  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  when  the  "  new  king,  who  kaew  not  Joseph,"  mounijted  the 
throne  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  laid,  as  a  conqueror,  this  country  at  his  feet 

All  the  positive  information  concerning  the  family  of  Joseph  whic^^  can 
be  gathered  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Chronicles.  From  these  we  ^Jearn 
that  Manasseh  had  no  children  by  his  wife ;  but  the  son  of  a  Syrian  )con- 


douBgutof 


*  I  oaniiot  lee  how  any  one  endowed  by  reason  and  the  obo  of  this  most  precious 
the  Creator,  coald  ever  have  imagined  bat  that  tome  error  had  crept  into  the  text.  . 

t  Some  observations  on  this  subject  will  follow  in  their  proper  place.  \ 
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cubine  was  his  heir.*  The  only  other  circumstance  which  have  become 
known  to  us  through  the  same  source,  relates  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
is  interesting,  as  showing  that  this  tribe  early  evinced  that  desire  for 
spoils  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Bedouins — though 
certainly  not  a  laudable  one — or  partook  of  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Philistines.  A  body  of  Ephraimites,  headed  by 
the  sons  of  Zabad — the  sixth  in  the  descent  from  Ephraim — ^undertook  a 
kind  of  freebooting  expedition  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  with  the 
immediate  view  of  driving  off  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  people  of  Gath ; 
but  meeting  with  a  manly  resistance,  they  were  repulsed,  and  all  the  sons 
of  Zabad  perished.t 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  memory  of  Joseph  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  become  less  cherished  by  the  Egyptians ;  even  admitting,  what  how- 
ever is  not  certain,  that  he  had  been  as  great  a  favorite  with  the  people  as 
he  was  with  his  master.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  services 
had  been  munificently  rewarded,  particularly  by  the  gift  of  the  district  of 
Goshen  to  his  relatives.  Consequently,  we  cannot  much  wonder  that  at 
last  the  Egyptians  began  to  look  upon  the  Hebrews  in  a  different  point 
of  view ;  and  particularly  when  a  kingt  that  knew  nothing  of  Joseph 
mounted  the  throne.  Still  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  related  to 
have  subjected  the  Israelites,  seems  to  have  originated  not  solely  from 
ignorance  of  the  services  of  their  illustrious  ancestor,  nor  solely  from 
jealousy  of  their  increasing  multitude,  but  also  from  motives  of  tyranny, 
because  it  resembles  much  the  means  by  which  a  conqueror  might 
attempt  to  crush  the  spirit  of  a  conquered  people.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  this  king  was  of  another  race  than  that 
to  which  Joseph's  master  belonged.    If  the  latter  was  a  king  of  some 


•  1  Chron.  vii.  14. 

1 1  CbroQ.  vii.  21^  22.  In  the  text,  as  it  stands,  the  name  of  Ephraim  has  been  snbstitated 
for  that  of  Zabad,  in  the  verse :  "  And  Ephraim  their  father  mourned  many  days,  and  his 
brethren  came  to  comfort  him."  It  is  impossible  that  Ephraun  shonid  have  been  alive  to 
mourn  over  the  teoefUh  generation  of  his  descendants.  Bead  "  Zabad,"  and  all  becomes  intel- 
ligible.—Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  il  chap.  2. 

X  From  whence  this  king  came  has  been  also  a  much  debated  question.  It  was  for  a  long 
time  the  general  opinion,  that  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  the  royal  shepherds;  but  this 
opinion  has  now  lost  credit.  It  is  at  present  considered  more  probable  that  Joseph's  master 
belonged  to  this  race,  and  that  the  king  in  question  was  from  Thebes  or  Upper  Egypt ;  the 
latter  opinion  being  even  entertained  by  many  of  those  who  consider  Joseph's  master  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Lower  Egypt.  Thus  on  this  question,  though  certainly  not  settled 
without  a  doubt,  there  exists  now  less  difference  of  opinion  than  on  those  of  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  in,  and  their  departure  from,  Egypt  Nay,  the  latter  questions  seem  almost 
impossible  to  be  decided,  when  two  so  recent  writers  as  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  Osbum  can 
differ  so  much  as  we  have  seen  they  do.  The  former  assigning  Osortasen  T.  as  the  king  whose 
mimster  Joseph  was,  and  Thothmes  III.  as  the  king  under  which  the  exodus  took  place ; 
the  latter  again  considering  Apophis  as  Joseph's  master,  and  Amenophis  as  the  king  under 
whose  reign  the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt. 
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of  those  Qomade  tribes  who  sometimes  subjected  Lower  Egypt  to  their 
sway,  then  indeed  it  was  very  natural  that  a  Theban  prince,  who  had 
expelled  this  dominant  foreign  race,  should  treat  with  harshness  even  the 
Hebrews,  as  being  foreigners  and  engaged  in  the  despised  pastoral  occu- 
pations, and,  consequently,  considered  as  born  enemies  of  Egypt.  Even 
granted  that  Joseph's  master  was  a  native  of  Lower  Egypt,  it  is  not 
surprising,  that  a  Theban  king — who  by  the  force  of  arms  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  Delta,  and  extended  his  sway  over  the  Hebrews — should 
treat  these  shepherds,  whose  manners  and  customs  were  so  different  from 
those  of  Egypt,  with  all  the  rigor  a  conqueror  in  those  times  generally 
exercised  towards  the  conquered.  Besides,  it  cannot  be  expected  from  the 
Hebrew  writer  but  that  he  should  paint  the  treatment  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tians subjected  his  countrymen,  in  the  very  darkest  colors,  in  order  to 
justify  their  complaints  against  their  masters;  because,  though  not 
expressly  said,  we  cannot  but  infer  that  the  Israelites  had  been  reduced 
by  force  to  the  condition  of  slaves. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  speaks  on  this  subject  thus :  "  Amosis  or  Ames  was  the 
leader  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ;  and  the  period  of  his  accession  and  this 
change  in  the  reigning  family  strongly  confirms  the  opinion  of  his  being 
the  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph.  And  if  we  consider  that  he  was 
from  the  distant  province  of  Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
Hebrews  would  be  strangers  to  him,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  look  upon 
them  with  the  same  distrust  and  contempt  with  which  the  Egyptians 
usually  treated  foreigners.  They  stigmatized  them  with  the  name  of  the 
impure  Gentiles ;  and  the  ignoble  occupation  of  shepherds  was  for  the 
Jews  an  additional  cause  of  reproach.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  the  Jews, 
who  had  come  to  Egypt  on  the  occasion  of  the  famine,  finding  the  great 
superiority  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  for  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
and  for  feeding  their  flocks,  may  have  asked  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
land  from  the  Egyptian  monarchy  on  condition  of  certain  services  being 
performed  by  them,  and  their  descendants,*  As  long  as  the  Memphite 
dynast}rf  continued  on  the  throne,  this  grant  was  respected,  and  the  only 
service  required  of  them  was  that  agreed  upon  in  the  original  compact. 
But  on  the  accession  of  the  Theban  family,  the  grant  being  rescinded, 
and  the  service  still  required,  they  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  bondage  ; 
and  as  depotism  seldom  respects  the  rights  of  those  it  injures,  additional 
labor  was  imposed  upon  this  unresisting  people.^    And  Pharaoh's  pretended 


*  Some  of  them  were  tillers  of  the  land  as  well  as  shepherds ;  for  besides  their  labor  **  in 
mortar  and  in  bricks/*  they  were  employed  in  **  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field."-*Ezod.  i.  14. 

t  Mr.  Wilkinson  presumes,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  Joseph's  master  was  a 
native  prince  of  Lower  Egypt 

X  *'  The  Arabs,  whenever  they  become  settled  in  the  villages  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  meet 
with  much  vexation  from  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  the  Tarks  are  always  anxious  they 
should  fix  themselves  in  villages,  in  order  to  get  them  within  their  power."— Wilkinson. 
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fear,  lest,  in  the  eyent  of  war,  they  might  make  common  cause  with  the 
enemy,  was  a  sufficient  pretext  with  his  own  people  for  oppressing  the 
Hebrews ;  against  whom  it  had  also  the  effect  of  exciting  their  prejudices. 
Affecting,  therefore,  some  alarm  at  the  number  of  the  Hebrews,  he  sug- 
gested that  so  numerous  a  body  might  avail  themselves  of  the  absence  of 
the  Egyptian  troops,  and  endanger  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try ;*  and  that  prudence  dictated  the  necessity  of  obviating  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence.  With  this  view  they  were  treated  like  captives  taken 
in  war,  and  were  forced  to  undergo  the  gratuitous  labor  of  erecting  public 
granaries  and  other  buildings  for  the  Egyptian  monarch.  These  were 
principally  constructed  of  crude  brick ;  for  that  such  materials  were  com- 
monly used  in  Egypt,  we  have  sufficient  proof  from  the  walls  and  other 
buildings,  of  great  size  and  solidity,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
many  of  which  are  of  a  very  early  period  ;  and  the  bricks  themselves,  both 
at  Thebes  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis,  bear  the  names  of  the  monarch 
who  ruled  Egypt  during  and  prior  to  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  allud- 
ing. The  crude  brick-remains  about  Memphis  are  principally  of  pyramids ; 
those  at  Thebes  consist  of  walls  enclosing  sacred  monuments  and  tombs, 
and  some  are  made  with  and  others  without  straw.  Many  have  chopped 
barley  and  wheat  straw ;  others,  bean-halm  and  stubble  ;t  and  in  the  tombs 
we  find  the  process  of  making  them  represented  among  the  sculptures. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  bricks  are  the  work  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  never  occupied  at  Thebes  ;t  and  although  Josephus 
affirms  that  they  were  engaged  in  building  pyramids,  as  well  as  making 
canals  and  embankments,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  crude  brick  pyra- 
mids of  Memphis,  or  of  the  ArsinoTte  name,  were  the  work  of  the  Hebrew 
captives,  i 

Against  the  idea  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  there  was  an  original  agree- 
ment for  certain  services  to  be  performed  by  Israel's  family  and  their 
descendants,  it  has  been  objected,  11  that  it  does  not  seem  very  probable  that 
such  was  the  case,  from  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  settlement  of 
the  Hebrews  in  Goshen,  as  related  in  Genesis ;  but  it  appears  to  me,  on  the 
contrary,  very  probable  that  the  Hebrews  were  bound  to  perform  some 
service  or  pay  some  tribute  for  the  land  which  was  assigned  to  them,  as 


*  From  Exodus  i.  10,  it  i«  evident  that  he  did  not  fear  their  obtaining  possession  of  any 
part  of  Egypt,  bat  of  their  committing  depredations,  and  then  escaping  oat  of  the  country.— 
Wilkinson. 

t  Exod.  ▼.  12 — Some  bricks  were  made  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  **  with  stubble  instead 
of  straw." 

f  This,  I  think,  is  not  so  certain  as  Mr  Wilkinson  assumes  it  to  be ;  because  we  have  no 
evidence  that  they  were  not  occupied  at  Thebes, 

$  I  cannot  see  why  the  Hebrews  may  not  have  been  engaged  in  raising  some  of  these 
Works.    I  think  that  Josephus  must  have  had  some  reason  for  what  he  said. 

I  Kitto's  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  book  ii.,  chap.  2. 
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Joseph  himself  would  scarcely  have  acted  so  contrary  to  sound  policy  as 
to  have  given  just  cause  of  jealousy  to  the  natives,  by  influencing  Pharaoh 
to  give  to  his  relatives  the  land  free  from  all  immunities,  whUe  charging 
the  Egyptian  cultivators  with  a  heavy  produce-rent  Thus  I  think  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  Mr.  Wilkinson's  opinion  on  this  subject 
to  be  correct,  while  I  do  not  altogether  reject  that  of  Mr.  Kitto,  who  main- 
tains that  there  might  have  been  an  understood  condition,  "that  the 
Hebrews  were  to  guard  that  part  of  the  open  frontier  committed  to  them, 
against  the  intrusion  of  other  shepherd  races,  and  especially  against  the 
Philistines."  But  it  must  be  observed  that  these  opinions  are  altogether 
built  upon  the  supposition  that  the  narrative  given  in  Genesis  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt  is  correct — ^which  is  greatly  doubted  by 
many  learned  men,  on  reasons  which  are  not  easily  refuted,  and  which 
cannot  but  be  so  evident  to  every  intelligent  and  reflecting  reader  of  this 
work,  from  what  has  already  been  and  will  further  be  related  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  there  is  is  no  necessity  to  make,  in  this  place,  an  especial  mention 
of  these  reasons. 

It  is  also  very  evident,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  great  number  to 
which  these  foreigners  in  the  course  of  time  amounted,  attracted  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  king.*    This  would  be  less  to  be  wondered  at,  had  he  himself 


• "  I  find  the  following  opinion  on  this  sabject  in  Kitto's  Palestine :— "  The  Egyptian 
government  was  right  in  directing  its  attention  to  a  sabject  of  this  importance,  with  the 
view  of  taking  such  measures  as  the  security  of  tl^  coontry  might  seem  to  reqaire ;  but  the 
measores  which  it  did  take,  however  right  in  abstract  policy,  were  nevertheless  wrong, 
because  they  were  unjust.  The  Egyptians  had  no  right  to  require  firom  the  Hebrews  any 
service  but  such  as  agreed  with  their  condition  as  a  free  pastoral  people ;  and  the  customs  of 
the  East  indicate  that  the  only  just  and  proper  condition  they  could  have  imposed  was  that  of 
military  service,  whenever  such  service  might  be  required.  The  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  Egypt  bore  much  analogy  to  that  of  the  Belauts,  or  wandering  clans  of  Persia ;  and  we 
have  some  plain  indications  that  their  character  was  not  very  dissimilar,  being,  in  &ct,  that 
which  belongs  to  all  tribes  similarly  circumstanced.  Persia  alone  now  offers  the  anomaly  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  with  nomadic  habits,  existing  separately  from  the  rest,  yet 
residing  in  the  heart  of  the  community,  of  which  they  ibrm  a  constituent  part,  and  wupplffUg 
the  prmcipal  mUtttgnf  force  of  the  eountrf,  .  •  .  These  various  tribes  are  bold  and  free  as 
their  brethren  of  the  mighty  steppes,  from  whom  many  of  themselves  have  sprung,  warlike, 
rude,  quarrelsome,  eager  for  plunder,  despising  the  pacific  drudges  that  occupy  the  culti- 
vated tracts  and  cities  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  wild  haunts— wandering,  almost  at  will, 
•over  pathless  deserts,  like  the  wild  ass  in  his  plains,  idle  and  profiigate,  yet  hospitable  and 
generous." — T.  B.  Fraser's  Persia,  ii.  360.— There  is  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  bad, 
not  less  than  the  good  points  of  this  most  true  portraiture  belonged  to  the  Hebrews  of  this 
period.  We  grievously  err  if  we  regard  them  as  a  race  of  innocent  and  simple  shepherds, 
piping  and  singing  beside  the  streams  or  under  the  shadow  of  some  tree  or  rock.  Not  this, 
hut  the  very  rewne,  is  the  character  of  the  Oriental  shepherd.  And,  as  Oriental  shepherds, 
it  ii  certain  that  the  character  of  the  Hebrews  must  have  offered  much  which  could  not  but 
be,  and  naturally  was,  highly  distasteful  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  not  by  any  means 
unlikely  that  some  act  of  theirs— very  natural  to  them,  but  very  disagreeable  to  the  Egyp- 
tians—may have  brought  the  anomalous  position  of  the  Hebrew  people  very  strangely  under 
the  notice  of  a  government,  not  disposed  to  regard  their  proceeedings  with  that  indulgence 
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seized  possession  of  the  throne  by  force.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  it 
was  according  to  sound  policy  to  take  such  measures  as  he  might  deem 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  throne ;  but  as  these  measures  seem  to  ■ 
have  been  fraught  with  cruelty  and  inhumanity,  they  are  so  far  liable  to 
condemnation.  They  seem  to  have  been  calculated,  not  only  by  their 
severity  but  also  by  their  very  nature,  to  break  the  spirit  and  restrict  the 
number  of  the  Israelites,  who,  unaccustomed  to  occupations  which  pre- 
vented them  from  the  enjoyment  of  thf  ir  free  and  easy  life,  would  naturally 
decay  in  moral  and  physical  strength,  and  cease  to  be  formidable  to  their 
masters.  Still,  as  I  have  intimated  before,  I  cannot  think  that  the  Israel- 
ites submitted  to  such  treatment  without  first  attempting  resistance,  though 
we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  this  circumstance  by  the  Hebrew  writers.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  know,  however,  from  what  is  related,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  toil  which  they  could  not  but  consider  a^  drudgery — 
to  make  bricks  and  to  build  villages  and  towns.  Among  the  latter  Pithem 
and  Rameses  appear  to  have  been  built  up  as  strongholds  or  forts, 
probably  intended  to  be  garrisoned  by  Egyptian  soldiers,  and  in  which  the 
produce-rent  of  com  and  other  products  the  Israelites  had  to  pay  to  the 
king,  were  to  be  gathered  and  secured.  The  situation  of  these  "  treasure 
cities  of  Pharaoh  "  is  not  positively  known  ;  but  most  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject appear  to  agree  in  placing  them  in  Goshen.  It  has  been  remarked,* 
that  before  the  land  could  well  be  brought  into  cultivation,  it  was  necessary 
to  cut  canals,  to  construct  dams,  and  to  execute  most  of  the  other  works 
alluded  to.  We  know  that  this  species  of  labor,  regarded  by  a  pastoral 
people  as  so  degrading,  could  only  be  imposed  upon  them  by  direct  com- 


which  they  had  proviouslj  received.    Upon  the  whole,  the  matter  teems  to  have  been  one 
which  really  reqaired  the  beat  attention  of  the  government.    But  this  is  all ;  for  anleas,  on 
the  ground  of  necessity,  the  tyrant's  plea,  the  measures  which  were  taken  admit  of  no  palli- 
ation or  excuse.    They  might  have  been  required  to  vacate  the  territory  which  they  occupied, 
and  retire  Into  the  desert,  or  the  obligations  of  military  service  might  have  been  justly 
exacted  from  them,  not  only  in  the  defence  of  the  frontier  on  which  they  were  placed,  but  in 
any  war  which  the  Egyptians  undertook.    To  both  these  courses  it  appears  that  they  saw 
objections ;  and  their  objections  to  the  latter  of  them  may  be  conjectured  from  the  &ct,  that 
the  Belant  tribe  of  Persia,  without  relinquishing  their  own  habits  of  life,  have  been  able  to 
take  the  government  of  the  country — for  the  kings  of  Persia  have,  for  more  than  a  century 
past,  been  chiefs  of  some  of  these  tribes ;  and  the  hereditary  aristocracy  of  the  country  is 
formed  by  the  general  body  of  these  chiefs.    Yet  the  Eelauts  of  Persia  compose  scarcely  a 
fourth  of  its  population.    Thus,  therefore,  while  it  shows  the  objections  which  the  Egyptians 
might  have  to  employ  the  pastoral  Hebrews  in  their  military  operations,  may  convey  an  inti- 
mation that  the  apprehensions  of  the  Egyptians,  however  unfbunded,  were  not  so  entirely 
eHmerieal^  or  eo  merely  pretended,  as  some  writers  imagine.    The  course  which  the  Egyptians 
determined  to  adopt,  was  to  remove  the  anomalous  condition  by  compelling  them  to  relin> 
qoish  their  mode  of  life  as  tent-dwelling  shepherds,  and  to  settle  them  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  in  that  land  which  had  originally  been  granted  to  them  for  pasturage.— Vol.  I,, 
bock  ii.,  eh.  2. 
*  See  Xitto's  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  book  ii.,  ch.  2. 
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pulsion,  and  under  immediate  superintendance.  The  Egyptian  prince 
appears  to  have  been  fuUy  aware  that  not  only  the  works  themselves,  but 
that  their  object  also  was  odious  to  the  IsraeUtes ;  consequently  the  execution 
of  the  royal  orders  was  confided  to  men  ^^  task-masters,"  who  were  charged 
with  responsibilities  that  compelled  them  to  exact  with  the  utmost  rigor, 
the  services  required.  Thus  "  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel 
serve  with  rigor,  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar  and  in  bricks,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field ;  all  the 
service  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigor."* 

As  I  have  already  observed,  it  cannot  be  supposed  so  large  a  number  of 
people  as  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  been,  submitted  to  these  hardships 
without  ofiering  something  of  a  formidable  resistance,  which  perhaps  gave 
occasion  to  the  cruel  edict  of  the  king  to  the  Hebrew  midwives^t  to  destroy 
all  the  male  children  at  birth,  as  the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing 
the  Israelites  from  becoming  too  strong  to  be  held  in  bondage  by  the 
Egyptians.  It  is  evident  that  this  was  a  measure  of  security  and  not 
solely  of  wanton  inhumanity ;  for  the  female  children  were  to  be  spared ; 
and  when  grown  up,  probably  to  be  employed  in  domestic  service,  and 
perhaps  even  taken  into  the  harems  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  appear  to  have  found  the  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women 
attractive. 

We  are  told  that  the  midwives — ^whether  Hebrew  women  or  Egyptian — 
did  not  accomplish  this  inhuman  deed,  and  when  reproached  with  n^lect, 
excused  themselves  by  sa3diig,  that  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  women  oper- 
ated with  so  much  vigor  during  child-birth,  that  it  needed  no  artificial  assist- 
ance, and  thus  gave  them  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  their  obedience.t 
On  this  the  king  took  a  more  effectual  measure,  that  of  ordering  his  people  to 
throw  into  the  river  every  male  Hebrew  child  that  might  afterwards  be  bom. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  Israelites  could  have  been  so  cowardly  as  to  submit 
to  such  an  outrage  upon  their  paternal  feelings,  without  attempting  a  bold 
and  manly  resistance,  had  they  not  by  experience  known  the  danger  of 
oppoisng  the  superior  power  of  the  tyrant  that  issued  such  a  cruel  command. 
But  as  we  are  furnished  only  with  the  testimony  on  the  side  of  the  accusing 
party,  it  is  the  impartial  historian's  duty  to  remark,  that  there  may  be 


*  Bzod.  U  14;  ' 

t  These  midwives  are  said  to  have  been  only  two ;  bat  this  aeemt  to  be  an  eiror,  because, 
how  conid  only  two  midwives  attend  npon  so  many  Hebrew  women  evety  year  giving  birth 
to  children  f 

t  This,  perhaps,  was  tnie  to  some  extent,  and  gives  as  perhaps  the  reason  why  there  was 
then  a  necessity  of  so  few  midwives.  At  present  the  Jewish  mothers  in  Bgjpt  go  to  the 
synagogae  on  the  eighth  day,  when  the  child  is  circamcised,  to  claim  the  privilege  of  taking 
the  child  in  her  arms,  and  laying  him  down  on  the  altar  or  table  of  the  operator,  '**  In  conver- 
amg  with  them,*'  says  Dr.  Richardaon,  "  on  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  reqairing  Mich  a 
aerrice  of  the  mother,  they  assared  me,  that  it  was  never  attended  with  any  inconvenienoa^ 
and  that  it  was  a  practice  which  mothers  woald  on  no  aoconnt  give  ap.-'**Travels,  i.  SS. 
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cbcomstances  concealed,  which,  if  known,  would  diminish  the  indignation 
we  cannot  now  forbear  to  entertain  towards  the  oppressor  of  the  Israelites/ 

*  I  win  here  ineeit  what  Joeephiu  relates  of  the  afflictions  of  the  Hebrewt.  "  Now  it 
happened,*'  he  aajB,  **  that  the  EgjptiaDt  grew  delicate  and  lazy,  and  nnwilling  to  work, 
giving  themaelves  np  to  pleasarea,  and  in  particalar  to  the  love  of  gain.  They  also  became 
very  illy  affected  towards  the  Hebrews,  from  envy  of  their  prosperity ;  for  when  they  saw 
bow  the  Israelite  people  flonrished,  and  were  become  eminent  for  the  sake  of  their  wealth, 
which  they  had  acquired  by  their  ▼irtae,  and  natoral  love  of  labor,  they  thongfat  their  inorease 
WIS  to  their  own  detriment.  And  having  in  length  of  time,  forgotten  the  benefits  they  had 
received  (rom  Joseph,  particalarly  now,  when  the  crown  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
another  fiimily,  they  grew  very  iaimical  to  the  Israelites,  and  contrived  many  ways  to  afflict 
diem ;  for  they  enjoined  them  to  cut  a  great  number  of  channels  for  the  river,  and  build 
walls  ft>r  their  cities,  and  ramparts,  that  they  might  restrain  the  river  and  prevent  its  waters 
from  stagnating  and  ronning  over  its  own  banks ;  they  set  them  also  to  imld  pframidM,  and 
bj  all  this  wear  them  ont;  andyoreeti  them  to  learn  all  torts  pfmeekanieal  arts,  and  to  aeeustom 
ihemselvee  to  lutrd  laborV  Josephns  thns  confirms  the  opinion,  that  the  Israelites  had 
previously  spent  their  time  after  the  easy  manner  of  pastoral  tribes,  which  is  to  live  a  very 
inactive  and  indolent  life.  Take  one  of  the  Indians,  and  oblige  him  to  do  the  work  wfaioh 
minions  of  our  laboring  men  eheeriiilly  perform  and  without  the  least  complaint,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  he  will  consider  it  as  drudgery,  and  accuse  you  of  tyranny ;  and,  indeed,  so 
it  iB,  for  he  finds  it  more  agreeable  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  roam  through  the  forests 
in  pursuit  of  game,  half  clad  and  unfed,  rather  than  work,  and  wear  more  comfortable 
raiment,  and  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  better  food.  He  has  surely  a  right  to  select  which  ho 
may  prefer,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of  tyranny  to  attempt  to  improve  his  condition,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  toil  against  his  inclination,  though  in  the  length  of  time  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  bim.  The  same  obaervations  may,  with  still  more  reason,  be  applied  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  probably  were  in  want  neither  of  food  nor  raiment,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  mechanical  arts  known  to  the  Egyptiuns,  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  usefizl  to  the  Hebrews,  as  it  afterwards  undoubtedly  did  become. 

Josephns  farther  proceeds :  **  And  four  hundred  years  did  they  spend  under  these  afflic- 
tions ;  for  they  strove  one  against  another  which  should  gain  the  mastery."  This  would 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  had  resisted  their  oppressors,  were  not  the  following 
words  added :  '  the  Egyptians  desiring  to  destroy  the  Israelites  by  these  labors,  and  the 
Isaelttes  desiring  to  hold  ont  to  the  end,  under  them.'  But  as  these  latter  words  destroy  the 
signification  of  the  whole  passage,  I  presume  that  some  corruption  of  the  text  has  taken  place. 

"  While,'*  continues  Joseph,  "  the  affairs  of  the  Hebrews  were  in  this  condition,  there  was 
this  occasion  offered  to  the  Egyptians,  which  made  them  more  solicitons  for  the  extinction  of 
oar  nation.  One  of  those  sacred  scribes  who  were  very  sagacious  in  foretelling  future  events 
My,  told  the  king,  that,  about  this  time,  there  would  a  child  be  bom  to  the  Israelites,  who, 
if  be  were  reared,  would  bring  the  Egyptian  dominion  low,  and  would  raise  the  Israelites ; 
that  he  would  excel  all  men  in  virtue,  and  obtain  a  glory  that  would  be  remembered 
through  all  ages:  which  thing  was  so  feared  by  the  king,  that,  following  this  man's 
advice,  he  commanded  that  they  should  oast  every  male  child  which  was  bom  to  the  Israel- 
ites into  the  river,  and  destroy  it ;  that,  besides,  the  Egyptian  midwives  should  watch  the 
labors  of  the  Hebrew  women,  and  observe  what  was  bom ;  for  these  were  the  women  who 
were  enjoined  to  do  the  office  of  midwives  to  them :  and  by  reason  of  their  relation  to  the 
king,  would  not  transgress  his  command.  He  eigoined  also,  that  if  any  parents  should  dis- 
obey him,  and  venture  to  save  their  male  children  alive,  they  and  their  families  should  be 
destroyed.  This  was  a  severe  affliction,  indeed,  to  those  that  suffered  it,  not  only  as  they 
were  deprived  of  their  sons,  but  as  they  were  themselves  obliged  to  become  instrumental  in 
the  destmction  of  their  ovm  children—an  infliction  the  more  grievous,  as  designed  to  effect 
tiie  extirpation  of  their  entire  nation,  which  would  be  the  most  nnconsolable  calami^." 
—Ant.,  book  ii,  ch.  9. 
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The  sanguinary  edict  against  the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  does 
not  appear  to  have  continued  long  in  force ;  but  we  are  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  causes  which  led  to  its  repeal,  though  there  is  some  reason  tx)  con- 
jecture that  it  took  place  on  the  accession  of  a  new  king,  who  entertained 
more  humane,  or  at  least  more  favorable  sentiments  towards  the  Israelites. 
Such  a  result  might  also  have  been  the  consequence  of  different  views  of 
policy,*  because  it  is  very  evident  that,  though  the  lives  of  the  children 
were  spared,  these  lives  were  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state.  As  the 
monarchs,  who  at  this  time  appear  to  have  niled  Egypt,  seem  to  have 
caused  many  of  the  most  magnificent  works  of  that  country  to  be  reared, 
there  were  consequently  needed  a  vast  number  of  workmen,  and  it  might 
therefore  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  soon  found  it  would  be  a  bad 
policy  to  extirpate  a  class  of  persons  whom  they  could  more  profitably  con- 
tinue to  employ  on  these  works. 

From  a  careful  comparison  of  several  circumstances,  it  appears  as 
though,  at  the  time,  or  soon  after,  this  cruel  edict  was  abrogated,  the 
attempt  tx>  confine  the  Israelites  to  Goshen,  as  cultivators  attached  to  the 
soil,  was  also  relaxed,  though  probably  not  quite  abandoned ;  but  that, 
instead  of  this,  certain  portions  of  this  people  were,  in  rotation,!  drafted 
off  for  the  public  service,  and  dispersed  in  bodies  throughout  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  if  not  to  more  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  labor  under 
the  inspection  of  Egyptian  officers.  "  It  is  useless  to  inquire  very  minutely 
into  the  particular  description  of  their  services,  or  of  the  places  where  they 
wrought — ^to  ask  whether  they  erected  this  fabric,  or  labored  in  that  quarry 
or  this  mine  ? — ^it  is  enough  to  know  that  they  were  employed  '  in  all 
manners  of  service'  for  which  human  thews  and  sinews  were  required." 
To  render  their  services  more  valuable,  many  of  them  were — as  we  find 
from  what  Josephus  says  on  this  subject — compelled  to  learn  handicraft 
employments,  that  they  might  exercise  them  for  the  benefit  of  their  masters. 


*  It  may  alto  be,  that  the  people  of  Lower  Egypt  generally  did  not  approve  of  the  croel 
course  of  policy  adopted  by  their  Tfaeban  raler,  and  that  their  remonstrances,  and  perhaps 
those  of  the  very  priests,  who  do  not  generally  appear  to  have  been  inflaenced  by  inhuman 
and  sanguinary  feelings,  might  have  had  weight  to  cause  the  king  to  discontinne  a  cruelty 
■o  averse  to  human  nature. 

t  By  this  expression  is  not  meant  to  insinuate  that  the  same  men  of  the  Israelites  were 
constantly  employed  in  the  public  service.  All  probability  and  analogy  would  rather  lead 
us  to  conclude  "  that  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  population,  excepting  the  women,  the  chief 
persons  in  each  tribe,  the  old  people,  and  those  who  were  too  young  for  labor— which  excep- 
tions probably  will  in  most  oases  amount  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  of  any  popula- 
tion—were divided  in  gangs,  which  served  in  rotation ;  the  individuals  of  each  gang  being 
allowed  to  return  to  their  &milies  in  Goshen  when  their  period  of  service  had  expired,  and 
to  attend  to  their  own  affairs,  until  their  turn  came  round  to  take  the  place  of  another  relieved 
gang.  It  will  be  seen  how  well  this  explanation  agrees  with  and  illustrates  the  position 
which  tfaey  seemed  to  occupy  in  Bgypt  when  the  time  of  their  deliverance  approached.*'— 
Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  1.  book  ii*  chap.  2. 
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A  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  of  this  question  may  be  found  among 
the  genealogical  lists  of  names  with  which  the  Chronicles  open ;  for  there 
we  are  told  of  one  class  of  families,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cotton :  and  of  another  class,  of  the  same  tribe, 
who  were  "  potters,  employed  by  the  king  in  his  own  work."*  There  is 
also  much  reason  to  suppose  that  many  of  the  Israelites  were  also  employed 
in  cultivating  the  crown-lands ;  for  it  is  certain  that  they  were  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  assume  that  they  were  well 
acquainted  with  agricultural  operations.  Therefore,  though  the  Egyptian 
kings,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  appear  to  have 
been  very  censurable ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  plan  of 
Providence  relative  to  the  future  state  of  the  Israelites,  that  they  should  be 
^^  broken  from  their  nomade  habits,"  and  accustomed  to  the  occupations  of  a 
settled  conununity.  A  large  portion  of  the  Mosaic  laws  is  evidently  adapted 
expressly  to  this  end.  "  The  case  being  such,  it  is  obvious  that  their  harsh 
Egyptian  training  in  agriculture,  and  the  arts  of  settled  life,  must  have 
tended  very  greatly  to  facilitate  that  transition — a  transition  so  rare  and 
so  exceedingly  difScult,  that  perhaps  nothing  less  than  a  strong  compulsion 
now  imposed,  could  have  brought  them  into  an  adequate  state  of  prepara- 
tion for  it."  The  objection,  that  the  generation  which  had  been  inured  to 
such  employments  perished  ere  the  Israelites  came  into  possession  of 
Canaan,  cannot  diminish  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  because  the  parents 
would  naturally  communicate  to  their  children  many  of  the  arts  they  had 
been  obliged  to  IfBam;  and,  moreover,  the  contempt  of  manual  labor 
which  nomade  tribes  generally  entertain,  was,  if  not  altogether,  eradicated 
among  the  Israelites,  still,  in  all  probability,  greatly  diminished.  Conse- 
quently, their  children  were  not  educated  with  such  a  prejudice,  but 
probably  rather  made  aware  of  the  advantages  which  industry  produces. 
There  is,  however,  reason  to  infer,  as  we  will  see,  that  some  of  die  Hebrew 
tribes  had  always  been  permitted  to  remain  shepherds  and  herdsmen,  and 
these  were  probably  those  who  had  the  royal  cattle  under  their  care. 

•  1  Ohron.  iv.  21-«3. 
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LETTER   IV. 


MOSES. 


History  teaches  that  all  the  plans  of  Providence  are  executed  by 
secondary  means.  Whenever  any  work  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  instru- 
ment is  ever  at  hand.  Nothing  occurs  by  chance.  Every  ^  event  talces 
place  in  pursuance  of  a  prescribed  order,  and  forms  a  link  in  the  chain 
which  is  leading  mankind  to  its  high  destiny.  The  Israelites,  while 
suffering  hardships,  perceived  not  the  invisible  hand  that  pointed  out  the 
way  in  which  they  were  to  pass  through  many  difficulties  to  independence 
and  greatness.  Undoubtedly  they  often  murmured  against  the  Deity 
whom  their  fathers  had  worshipped ;  complaining  of  his  indifference 
towards  them,  while  Providence  was  causing  to  be  educated  amid  their 
oppressors  the  very  child — ^who,  when  grown  to  a  man,  and  having  in  the 
schools  of  learning  and  experience  acquired  the  qualities  necessary  for 
accomplishing  the  great  work — became  the  instrument  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
in  liberating  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  from  Egyptian  servitude. 

The  accounts  which  ancient  writers  have  handed  to  us  concerning  the 
parentage  and  early  life  of  the  man — who  afterwards  became  so  renowned 
as  the  Uberator  and  legislator  of  the  Israelites — are  so  varied,  and  differ  in 
so  many  essential  points,  as  to  require  careful  attention. 

From  what  is  said  in  Genesis  concerning  this  eminent  personage,  we 
gather  the  following : 

During  the  time  that  the  cruel  edict,  ordering  the  destniction  of  all  the 
Hebrew  male  children,  was  still  in  force,  the  wife  of  a  certain  Israelite, 
named  Amram,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  bore  to  him  so  beautiful  a  son,  that 
his  mother  could  not  overcome  her  natural  reluctance  to  obey  the  inhuman 
command,  and  was  happy  enough  for  three  months — during  which,  from 
day  to  day,  she  postponed  the  accomplishment  of  the  horrible  deed* — to 
'  conceal  his  existence  from  the  Egyptian  spies.  But  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  finding  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  him  any  longer  secreted,  and 
knowing  a  discovery  would  bring  ruin  upon  herself  and  others  who  were 
no  less  dear  to  her,  she  resolved  to  resign  him  to  the  care  of  Providence. 
She  took  one  of  the  common  baskets  made  from  the  papyrus,  strengthened 
it,  and  rendered  it  impervious  to  the  water  by  coating  it  on  the  outside 

*  Under  this  edict,  thoae  parents  who  would  prevent  their  new-bom  babes  from  being 
destroyed  by  the  hands  of  the  unfeeling  strangersi  chose  probably  themselves  to  dispatch 
them  in  the  manner  which  they  thought  would  cause  the  little  ones  the  least  suffering. 
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with  bitumen,  and  inside  with  the  slime  of  the  Nile.  Laying  the  child  in 
this  frail  bark,  she  placed  the  latter  with  its  precious  charge  among  the 
flags  which  grew  upon  the  river's  bank.  This,  says  Milraan,  ''  forcibly 
recalls  the  exposure  of  the  Indian  children  on  the  banks  of  the  holy 
Ganges,"  and  then  adds  the  inquiry :  ^'  Could  there  be  any  similar  custom 
among  the  Egyptians,  and  might  the  mother  hope,  that  if  any  unforeseen 
accident  should  save  the  life  of  the  child,  it  might  pass  for  that  of  an 
Egyptian  ?"* 

This  question  is  suggested  by  what  might  possibly  have  been  the  case, 
and  cannot  but  awaken  various  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  the  reflecting 
reader.  Still,  if  the  Israelite  woman  entertained  the  hope  that  her  child 
would,  if  found,  be  saved  in  consequence  of  its  being  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  of  Egyptian  parents,  it  was  not  realized ;  but  nevertheless,  her 
child  was  rescued  from  an  untimely  death  in  the  following  manner : 

The  daughter  of  the  king,  coming  down  to  bathe  in  the  river,  and 
walking  along  its  bank,  perceived  the  ark,  and  sent  one  of  her  maidens  to 
bring  it  to  her.  When  she  saw  the  child,  she  was  moved  to  pity  by  its 
beauty  and  by  its  tears ;  and  although  she  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Hebrew  children,  whom  she  could  not  but  know  her  father 
had  doomed  to  destruction,  she  determined  to  save  its  tender  life.  Mean- 
while, the  babe's  sister  was  at  a  distance  watching  to  see  what  might 
befall  her  infant  brother.  Perceiving  that  the  princess  was  moved  to 
compassion,  she  drew  near,  and  ventured  to  ask  :  "  Shall  I  go  and  call  to 
thee  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she  may  nurse  the  child  fot 
thee?"  No  sooner  did  she  receive  the  joyous  answer,  "Go,"  than  she 
made  haste  to  communicate  to  her  mother  the  happy  message,  that  she 
was  to  become  nurse  of  her  own  providentially  saved  child.  What 
emotions  must  that  mother  have  felt,  when  the  princess  said  to  herl 
''  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me ;"  but  the  additional  words,  "  and  I 
will  give  thee  thy  wages," — how  discordant  were  they  with  the  beatings  of 
her  palpitating  heart !  Then  we  are  told  that  this  child  was  brought  up 
as  the  adopted  son  of  that  royal  lady,  who  had  thus  saved  his  life ;  and  as 
such  he  undoubtedly  received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  instructed 
according  to  what  is  related  in  the  Acts,  in  "  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  value  of  the  education  he  thus  received  ought  not  to  be 
lightly  estimated ;  *'for  let  it  be  recollected  that  then,  and  long  after,  Egypt 
infinitely  surpassed  all  other  nationst  in  moral  and  physical  science,  in 
knowledge  and  in  art;  and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that — ^if  a  philospher 
sought  knowledge,  Egypt  was  the  school — if  a  prince  required  a  physician, 
it  was  U>  Egypt  he  applied — if  any  material  point  perplexed  the  decision 


*  Histoiy  o^  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  ii. 

t  Tbe  EtbiopianB  of  Meroe,  and  the  Hindoot,  probably  excepted. 
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of  kings  or  counsels,  to  Egypt  it  was  referred.'*  It  may  therefore  be 
reasonably  inferred,  that  the  information  which  Moses  acquired,  and  the 
powers  of  mind  which  were  awakened  in  him  and  cultivated  by  the 
education  he  received,  went  to  prepare  him,  in  no  unimportant  degree,  for 
the  high  duties  that  ultimately  devolved  upon  him ;  and  to  this  educa- 
tion may  safely  be  attributed  much  of  that  superiority  of  personal  and 
mental  character,  over  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  which  Moses 
never  fails  to  exhibit  It  may  safely  be  said,  that  no  man  among  the 
Hebrews  was,  or  could  be,  so  well  fitted  as  he  for  the  arduous  task  of 
forming  into  a  nation  a  body  so  disorganized,  and  so  depressed  in  mind 
and  character,  by  long  servitude."!  We  are  in  no  manner  furnished  with 
a  more  manifest  evidence  of  the  omniscience  and  wisdom  of  the  Ruler  of 
the  world,  than  by  tracing  the  manner  in  which  he  prepares  and  holds  in 
readiness  those  great  instruments  by  which  he  accomplishes  his  mighty 
works  among  mankind.  But  still  there  exists  a  set  of  men  whose  only 
business  seems  to  be,  to  represent  the  Deity  as  a  being  who  has  no  fixed 
plans,  and  who  is  hourly  influenced  by  the  wishes  of  men,  as  if  he  had 
not  known  every  human  thought,  and  heard  eveiy  human  prayer,  before 
there  ever  existed  a  human  being. 

To  the  child  she  had  saved,  the  Egyptian  princess  is  said  to  have  given 
the  name  of  Moses,  from  certain  words  in  the  Egyptian  language,  signi- 
fying "  taken  from  the  water ;"  or,  as  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers, 
in  reference  to  the  name  Amosis,  which  they  think  was  borne  by  the  then 
king  of  Egypt,  her  father. 

In  Genesis  we  find  nothing  further  related  of  Moses  until  he  was  forty 
years  oCage,  when  he  gave  a  signal  »proof  of  his  hatred  to  tyranny,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  committed  an  act  condemned  by  divine,  as  well  as  human 
laws,  and  which  at  last  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  It  appears, 
the  desire  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  of  his 
brethren,  had  induced  him  to  visit  them  when  at  their  hard  tasks.  This 
afiforded  him  one  day  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  infliction  of  some 
cruel,  and  perhaps  unjust  corporeal  punishment  upon  one  of  the  Israelites 
by  an  Egyptian.  This  roused  his  indignation  to  such  a  pitch,  that,  after 
looking  around  to  see  that  none  might  perceive  what  he  was  about  to  do, 
he  killed  the  Egyptian,  and  hid  the  corpse  in  the  sand,  probably  with  the 
assistance  of  the  man  in  revenge  of  whose  wrong  he  had,  in  a  moment  of 
passion,  violated  the  law  of  justice  and  the  sentiment  of  humanity.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  there  are  those  who  interpret  the  text  as 
though  the  Egyptian  had  not  only  maltreated,  but  had  also  actually  taken 
the  Ufe  of  the  Israelite ;  but  even  granted  that  this  was  the  case,  it  offers 
no  justification  of  the  conduct  of  Moses  in  acting  the  part  of  a  stem  judge 


Wilkiiuon'a  **  Egypt  and  Thebes."  t  Kitto'f  Palestine,  vol.  i  book  n.  chap.  2. 
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and  a  merciless  executioner.  The  only  circumstance  which  may  be 
assumed,  as  giving  a  better  aspect  of  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  is,  that  he 
perhaps  killed  the  Egyptian  as  a  measure  of  defence  against  an  attempt 
at  taking  the  life  of  the  Israelite.  There  have  been  those  who  have/ 
insinuated  that  Moses  inflicted  death  on  the  Egyptian,  on  purpose  to  show 
the  Israelites  the  way  in  which  they  could  regain  their  liberty  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  Genesis  that  warrants  me  to  adopt  this  conjecture. 
But  however  this  may  hav^  been,  I  agree  with  those  who  presume  that 
the  Israelites  had  generally,  during  a  long  servitude,  lost  the  love  of  free- 
dom,  which  is  characteristic  of  nomade  tribes.  The  day  after  that  on 
which  Moses  had  slain  the  Egyptian,  while  promenading,  he  observed  two 
of  the  Israelites  striving  with  each  other.  These  he  attempted,  by  kindly 
interposition,  to  reconcile,  but  met  with  the  following  harsh  reproof  from  one 
of  them :  ^' Who  made  thee  a  ruler  and  judge  over  us?  Wilt  thou  kill  me  as 
thou  didst  kill  the  Egyptian  yesterday?"  These  words  proved  not  only  that 
his  secret  was  discovered,  but  also  that  the  Israelites  seemed  not  to  think 
themselves  so  much  indebted  to  him  for  having  punished  one  of  their 
oppressors,  as  that  they  were  under  restraint  to  keep  secret  an  act  which, 
they  were  well  aware,  if  known  to  the  Egyptians,  would  not  remain  unpun- 
ished. It  is  evident  that,  if  Moses  even  then  had  harbored  any  intention  of 
attempting  a  revolt  against  the  Egyptians,  such  conduct  of  one  of  his 
brethren  could  not  but  have  made  him  suspect  that  there  was  little  hope 
they  would  generally  aid  him  in  such  a  hazardous  undertaking.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  Moses  knew  from  the  words  which  had  been  thus  uttered,  that 
there  was  imminent  danger  lest  the  Egyptians  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  his  bloody  deed.  He  knew  that  even  to  slay  a  foreign  slave  was  a 
crime  punishable  with  death ;  and  that  even  a  man  of  high  rank,  who 
had  killed  an  Egyptian,  had  a  poor  chance  to  save  his  life,  except  by 
seeking  refuge  in  a  foreign  country.  Consequently  he  resolved  to  attempt 
this  means  of  safety,  in  which  he  was  successful.  It  appears  as  though 
he  fled  without  delay,  and  that  he  acted  wisely  in  acting  thus,  is  evident 
from  the  effect  which  the  information  of  his  bloody  deed  had  upoa 
Pharaoh  ;  who,  as  it  is  related,  manifested  the  intention  of  inflicting  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  him,  and  for  that  purpose  gave  orders  for  his 
apprehension. 

Moses  continued  his  flight,  as  it  is  with  good  reason  supposed,  for  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  appears  not  to  have  considered  himself 
safe  until  the  desert  and  both  the  arms  of  the  Red  Sea  were  between  him 
and  Egypt.  In  the  country  of  Midian,  on  the  remote  border  of  the  eastern 
gulf,  the  wayworn  and  thirsty  fugitive,  one  day  sat  down  beside  a  well 
of  water  to  rest  and  to  quench  his  thirst :  here  he  met  with  an  adventure 
very  similar  to  that  of  Jacob  in  Padan-Aram ;  but  as  in  the  history  of  the 
Midianites  I  related  what  happened  to  Moses  on  this  occasion — that  is,  his 
marriage  with  Zipporah,  the  daughter  of  Jethro,  and  of  his  departure  on 
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returning  to  Egypt — ^I  refer  you  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  this 
subject.  Still  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  the  observation,  that  it  would  be 
a  very  erroneous  opinion  were  we  to  suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Moses, 
whose  mind  was  cultivated  in  the  Egyptian  schools  of  learning,  employed 
the  forty  years  he  dwelt  in  the  country  of  Midian,  solely  in  keeping  the 
flocks  of  his  father-in-law;  nor  does  Genesis  give  us  reason  to  adopt  a 
similar  supposition.  It  is  rather  to  be  presumed  that  he  spent  much  time 
in  gathering  the  materials  from  which  he  compiled  some  of  the  historical 
records  that  bear  his  name,  and  thoroughly  revolved  and  matured  in  his 
mind  many  of  those  institutions  which  afterwards  have  made  him  famous 
as  a  legislator.  Thus  the  school  of  adversity  became  a  school  of  increased 
wisdom,  and  thus  Providence  prepared  him  thoroughly  for  that  great  work 
which,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  he  was  called  to  undertake. 

At  the  age  of  eighty  years,*  when  the  fire  of  ambition  had  become 
tempered  by  prudence,  the  fugitive,  who  was  now  probably  forgotten, 
appears  again  in  Egypt,  and  boldly  undertakes  the  extraordinary  enterprise 
that  was  to  liberate  hundreds  of  thousands  from  servitude,  gather  the 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  powerful  nation,  and  raise  himself  to  a 
glorious  rank  among  the  illustrious  founders  of  new  states,  and  almost  to 
the  foremost  place  among  legislators ;  while  giving  him  also  the  opportunity 
of  immortalizing  his  name  as  the  teacher  of  a  religion  that  embraced  the 
rational  tenets  of  the  Unity  and  Providential  care  of  the  Deity.  Well 
may  he  be  forgiven  the  rubbish  with  which  he  surrounded  the  glorious 
structure,  and  the  ceremonies  with  which  he,  from  policy  or  from  supersti- 
tious motives,  burdened  man's  spiritual  worship  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
But  different  would  have  been  our  estimation  of  him,  had  he  been  able  to 
fathom  the  sublime  attributes  of  God  as  conceived  by  Christ,  and  bad  he 
taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  merely  with  those  capacities  that  were  necessary 
for  executing  the  present  plan  of  Providence ;  while  to  a  purer  character 
was  entnisted  the  nobler  work  of  making  the  Creator,  with  all  his  sublime 
attributes,  known  to  his  children  on  earth. 

The  first  'thing  Moses  had  to  do  in  order  to  perform  the  work  for  which 
he  returned  to  Egypt,  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Israelites ;  for  that 
reason  he  associated  with  him  his  eloquent  brother  Aaron  t — his  own 
organs  of  speech  being  imperfect,  as  his  enunication  was  slow  and  impeded 
— who,  in  an  assembly  of  the  elders  among  the  Israelites,  told  them  that, 
when  Moses  kept  his  flocks  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai,t  he  one  day  suddenly 


*  We  mniit  not  consider  Mo§es  as  a  man  feeble  from  ag^e,  because  wbatever  space  of  time 
these  eighty  years  may  denote,  his  works  proved  that  his  powers  was  in  a  vigorous  condition. 

t  We  are  told  in  Exodus  iv.  27,  that  Aaron  met  Moses  in  the  wilderness. 

X  Sinai  is  situated  in  the  mountainous  district  between  the  two  narrow  gulfs  that  in  the 
west  terminates  the  Red  8ea,  and  forms  the  soath^eastem  and  loftiest  peak,  while  the  name 
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beheld  a  bush  enkindling  into  flame,  yet  remaining  unconsumed ;  and 
that  he  heard  a  voice  announcing  the  presence  of  the  God  of  Abraham, 
of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,*  declaring  the  pity  the  Moet  High  felt  toward  the 
suffering  race  of  Israel,  foretelling  their  approaching  deliverance,  and  their 
restoration  to  the  fertile  land  of  Canaan ;  and  designating  Moses  as  the 
person  who  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  this  great  work, 
and  at  last  communicating  that  mysterious  name  of  the  Deity — which 
denotes  ^  in  its  few  pregnant  monosyllables,"  self-existence  and  eternity — 
'^I  am  that  I  ami"  When  Aaron  had  finished  his  address  we  are  told 
that  Moses  displayed  some  signs,  and  that  the  assembled  people  believed 
what  had  been  told  them ;  and  consequently  that  Moses  was  the  sanctioned 
delegate  of  the  Deity.  This  was  all  that  the  future  deliverer  desired ; 
and  he  did  not  insist  at  that  time  on  any  active  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  as  this  became  not  necessary  until  a  later  period,  and  par- 
ticularly when  Canaan  was  to  be  conquered.  The  chief  object  of  Moeee 
was,  therefore,  as  has  been  observed  by  several  eminent  historians,  to 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  the  conviction  that  Jehovah  had 
promised  to  Abraham  to  give  to  his  descendants  that  country  as  an  ever- 
lasting possession.  This  is,  indeed,  no  wonder,  because  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  they  would  have  braved  all  the  dangers  they  experienced  in 
coming  into  possession  of  it  had  they  not  been  fully  convinced  that  they 
at  last  should  succeed.  What,  but  the  faith  which  Mohammed  imparted 
to  his  followers — ^that  all  those  who  fell  while  warring  for  the  dissemination 
of  his  doctrine  should  embrace  the  heavenly  houries — made  the  Old  World 
tremble  before  the  conquering  Moslems?  The  selfishness  of  man's  nature 
makes  men  tools  in  the  hands  of  those  who  can  persuade  them  that 
something  is  undoubtedly  to  be  gained.  How  few  among  Christians 
would  do  the  biddings  of  Christ,  if  he  had  told  them  that  Infinite  Wisdom 
had  resolved  that  their  existence  was  to  be  limited  to  this  world !  Nay, 
let  every  one  go  home  to  his  own  heart  and  a^k  whether  it  is  the  hope  of 
enjoying  the  bliss  of  heaven,  or  solely  the  love  of  Grod,  that  makes  him 
attempt  to  live  a  virtuous  life  -,  and  I  fear  that  there  can  scarcely  be  found 
one  among  us,  who  will  not  confess  tl^at  it  is  the  hope  of  future  reward 
which  is  the  chief  motive  of  his  virtuous  acts.  Consequently  a  man 
who  understands  enough  of  human  nature  to  be  able  to  lead  his  fellow-men 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs  is  not  to  be  blamed,  but  rather  to  be 
praised,  unless  he  operates  upon  them  by  false  representations,  or  leads 
them  astray  to  do  what  is  criminal  in  itself. 
From  the  assembly  of  the  elders  of  the  Israelites  it  appears  as  though 


of  Horeb  it  giren  to  the  north-western  one — ^those  two  peaks  being  the  highest  eleyatioiia 
of  the  moantain-ridgOi  which  rans  between  the  two  mentioned  forks  of  the  Red  Sea. 

*  Here  we  have  another  eridenoe  of  the  narrow  views  entertained  of  the  Deity  by  Mosea 
lad  Aaron. 
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Moses  and  Aaron  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Pharaob  and  told  the  monarch 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had  intimated  a  desire  that  the  Israelites  should  be 
permitted  to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  there  celebrate  a  feast  But  the 
king,  as  might  well  have  been  expected,  not  only  refuses  their  request  but 
sternly  rebukes  their  interference  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  their  regular  works.  Considering  this  matter  in  an  impartial  point 
of  view,  we  cannot  deny  that  Pharaoh  treated  Moses  and  Aaron  far  mere 
leniently  than  would  many  Christian  monarchs  or  governments  have  done. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Pharaoh  neither  considered  the  God  of  Israel  as 
the  Supreme  Lord  of  the  world,*  nor  Moses  and  Aaron  as  his  represen- 
tatives. 

It  appears  that  the  words  which  had  been  spoken  to  the  elders  among 
the  Israelites,  had  filled  this  oppressed  people  with  the  hope  of  some  altera- 
tion  in  their  present  condition,  and  that  they  had  hence  been  induced  to 
neglect  their  work ;  probably  gathering  together  to  speak  of  what,  perhaps, 
might  be  done  to  effect  a  change  for  the  better.  This,  together  with  the 
application  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  for  permission  to  the  people  to  go  and 
sacrifice  to  their  God,  seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  to  the  king  that 
they  had  too  much  leisure  which  they  passed  in  plotting  rebellion,  and 
consequently  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  them  toil  the  harder.  Orders 
were  accordingly  issued  to  the  respective  authorities,  and  the  Israelites 
were  compelled  to  perform  redoubled  labors ;  they  were  commanded  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  straw,  and,  nevertheless,  to  finish  the  same 
portions  of  the  work  in  the  brick-field.  This  appears  to  have  been  to 
them  an  impossibility,  but  the  task-mastei*s  were  inexorable  and  applied 
the  bastinado  to  the  Israelitish  ofiicers,  who  seem  to  have  had  charge 
of  the  laborers,  and  to  have  been  personally  accountable  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  required  tasks.  Then  the  chastised  officers  hastened  to 
the  king  and  made  their  grievances  known  to  him.  This  proves  that  the 
oppressed  in  that  country  could  themselves  carry  their  complaints  to  the 
throne — ^which  has  seldom  been  permitted  under  the  rule  of  Christian 
princes — and  that  relief  was  sometimes  granted,  as  otherwise  no  person 
would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  complain.  But  this  time  the  supplicants 
met  with  a  stern  refusal,  and  they  were  told,  "  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle ; 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  Pharaoh  probably  acknowledged  a  Supreme  Qod,  he 
did  not  consider  that  Deity  the  same  being  the  laraeliteB  worshipped,  nor  did  the  Israel- 
ites consider  the  Deity — whom  Pharaoh  might  have  acknowledged  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world — as  the  same  Qod  whom  they  worshipped ;  those  narrow  views  originating  in  the 
different  names  given  to  Him  whom,  however,  both  parties  worshipped,  though  each  of  them 
considered  Him  as  their  peculiar  God.  Agreeably  to  this  reasoning  we  find,  on  many  occa- 
dons,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  gods  of  their  enemies,  but  solely 
considered  them  as  inferior  in  power  to  Jehovah.  What  an  immense  chasm  between  their 
views  concerning  the  Divine  nature  and  those  entertained  by  us,  based  upon  the  sublime 
doctrine  of  Christ ! 
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therefore  ye  say,  ^Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice  to  Jehovah?^  When  the 
officers  thus  rebuked  returned  from  Pharaoh,  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  had  now  to  hear  such  reproaches  as  the  oppressed  generally  bestow 
upon  their  best  friends  when  their  efforts  to  relieve  them  have  failed,  and 
who  were  now  told  that  they  were  the  cause  of  Pharaoh's  severity  towards 
their  brethren. 

Then,  as  we  are  told  in  Genesis,  Moses  returned  to  Jehovah,  and  made  his 
complaints  in  regard  to  the  inauspicious  result  of  the  message  he  had  borne 
to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh.  What  an  imperfect,  nay,  irreverent,  conception 
of  God !  What  shall  we  therefore  say  of  those  who  take  these  words  in  a 
literal  sense?  I  ask  only,  whence  came  Moses,  and  whither  did  he  return ? 
Came  he  from  heaven  ?  and  did  he  return  to  heaven  1  or  was  it  in  another 
place  that  he  was  called  to  meet  Him  who  is  everywhere  ?  Is  it  not  evident 
that  the  writer,  poor  as  his  conception  of  the  Deity  appears  to  have  been, 
gives  us  the  narrative  of  the  course  of  Moses's  thoughts,  and  of  the  convic- 
tion he  arrived  at  on  mature  reflection,  that  the  work  which  he  felt  himself 
called  to  accomplish  would  succeed  ?  All  doubts  ceased  from  his  mind. 
The  oppressed  Israelites  were  to  be  delivered  from  the  Egyptian  yoke,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  who  is  hence- 
forth to  be  known  under  the  appellation  of  Jehovah — ^that  ineffable  name 
which  was  not  permitted  to  be  pronounced.  Again  Moses  presents  himself 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  and  tells  them  that  he  had  received  from  the 
God  of  their  fathers  new  assurances  that  He  would  deliver  them  from  servi- 
tude, and  conduct  them  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  He  had  sworn  should 
become  their  inheritance.  But  oppressed  in  spirit  by  cruel  bondage,  they 
heeded  him  not  The  greatest  curse  of  slavery  is  the  moral  death  it 
inflicts  upon  those  wretches  who  breathe  its  poisonous  atmosphere.  So 
spiritless  were  the  Israelites,  that,  according  to  the  Samaritan  text,  they, 
on  the  exhortation  of  Moses  to  take  courage,  returned  this  answer,  so 
characteristic  of  their  deep  degradation :  '^  Let  us  alone,  that  we  may 
serve  the  Egyptians  ;  for  it  is  better  for  us  to  serve  them,  than  to  die  in 
the  wilderness."* 

This  refusal  of  his  brethren  to  hearken  to  him,  at  first  disheartened 
Moses ;  and,  consequently,  he  feared  that  a  new  attempt  to  persuade  Pha- 
raoh to  change  his  resolution  would  have  no  better  success,  especially  as  he 
was  destitute  of  a  ready  and  persuasive  elocution.  At  last,  however,  yielding 
to  the  influence  of  a  higher  power,  and  accompanied  by  his  eloquent  brother, 
he  presented  himself  again  before  Pharaoh,  urging  him,  as  it  appears,  to 
grant  not  only  the  request  he  had  once  before  made,  of  a  temporary  release 
of  the  Israelites,  but  also  their  full  liberty.    How  can  we  wonder  that  Pha- 


*  That  this  amwer  was  given,  appears  also  from  a  retrotpectiye  reference  to  it  in  Genesis, 
di^xiv.  ISU 
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raoh  would  not  listen  to  eimilar  supplications,  when  we  see  what  frequently 
takes  place  in  the  midst  of  Christian  communities  ?  Nay,  the  patience 
with  which  Pharaoh — according  to  what  we  are  told  by  his  very  enemies 
— appears  to  have  listened  to  the  demand  of  Moses,  proves  that  this  king 
was  not  so  des^fotic  as  the  far  greater  part  of  the  members  of  the  present 
English  parliament.  Though  he  shut  his  ears  to  the  just  claims  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  as  does  the  parliament  of  England  to  the  supplications  of  the 
sons  of  bleeding  Ireland,  yet  he  did  not  incarcerate  in  abominable 
dungeons  the  fearless  champions  of  their  suffering  brethren,  nor  did  he 
cause  them  to  be  tried  for  treason,  as  the  English  government  is  now  doing 
with  the  noble  patriots  of  Ireland.  Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  members  of 
that  government  have  a  hundred  times  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
conduct  of  Pharaoh ;  and  we  may  at  least  be  assured,  that  the  bishops, 
who  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  have  a  hundred  times  thundered  forth  their 
condemnation  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  What  palpable  inconsistency ! 
What  convincing  evidence,  how  far  easier  it  is  to  condemn  the  errors  of 
others  than  to  surpass  them  in  virtue ! 

As  Pharaoh  would  not  listen  to  the  supplications  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
they — as  it  appears  from  Genesis — ^began  to  perform  miracles,  to  induce 
him  to  assent  to  their  wishes ;  but,  as  we  are  also  told  that  Jehovah  hard- 
ened Pharaoh's  heart,  there  may  be  those  of  you  who,  on  that  account, 
would  be  willing — as  several  writers  have  done — ^to  excuse  the  Egyptian 
king.  The  impartial  historian,  however,  who  forms  his  judgment  only 
on  facts,  or  motives  which  are  clearly  to  be  perceived,  cannot  acquit  Pha- 
raoh on  account  of  this  alleged  circumstance,  for  it  comes  not  within  the 
sphere  where  the  historian  can  exercise  his  judgment.  Still  I  think  it  my 
duty  frankly  to  confess,  that  were  there  no  stronger  evidence  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  were  the  instruments  of  a  higher  power — than  the  miracles 
here  attributed  to  them  and  which  I  am  now  about  to  relate — ^then  most 
decidedly  I  should  not  represent  them  as  having  been  instrumental  in 
executing  the  plans  of  the  Eternal  God,  whose  omnipotence  is  mani- 
fested in  ways  more  reconcilable  with  His  dignity  and  wisdom.  The  awe 
I  feel  for  the  Deity,  prompts  me  not  to  sanction,  even  by  silence,  opinions 
which  I  consider  as  irreverent  towards  Him.  For  what  is  the  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  writings  but  naught  when  relating  that  which  we  know  to 
be  contrary  U)  the  sublime  attributes  of  God?  Besides,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  by  admitting  figurative  language  is  used,  the  Hebrew  tradi- 
tion of  these  miracles  might  easily  be  reconciled  with  truth,  without  impu- 
ting anything  to  God  which  would  be  irreverent  towards  His  sacred  name. 
Having  discharged  my  duty  as  a  historian,  I  leave  this  subject  to  the 
individual  belief  of  the  reader,  with  which  it  does  not  behoove  me  to  meddle. 

It  appears  as  though  Pharaoh,  at  the  second  interview  Moses  and  Aaron 
had  with  him,  requested  them  to  show  some  sign,  or  work  some  wonder, 
in  proof  of  their  commission,  and  that  Aaron  consequently  threw  down 
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his  staff  upon  the  ground,  where,  as  it  is  related,  it  became  a  serpent 
This  gave  occasion  to  a  contest  between  Moses  and  Aaron  on  the  one 
side,  and  "the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers"  of  Egypt  on  the  other,  in 
order,  either  that  the  king  by  comparing  the  relative  power  of  the  two 
parties  in  performing  works  considered  to  be  supernatural,  might  be 
enabled  io  judge  whether  the  God  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  or  whether  the 
deities  of  Egypt,  were  the  most  powerful ;  or  else  to  prove  that  the  wise 
men  could,  through  their  skill,  perform  works  equally  wondrous  as  did 
Moses  and  Aaron,  with  the  alleged  assistance  of  the  Deity  worshipped  by 
them.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  told  that  on  each  of  the  magicians* 
throwing  down  his  rod,  these  also  became  serpents.  "The  dexterous 
tricks,"  justly  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milman,  "which  the  eastern  and 
African  jugglers  play  with  serpents,  will  easily  account  for  this  without 
any  supernatural  assistance.  It  might  be  done  either  by  adroitly  substi- 
tuting the  serpent  for  the  rod ;  or  by  causing  the  serpent  to  assume  a  stiff 
appearance  like  a  rod  or  staff,  which  being  cast  down  on  the  ground, 
might  become  again  pliant  and  animated. "t  But  Aaron's  serpent  swal- 
lowed up  the  rest ;  stUl,  as  it  appears,  without  making  impression  upon 
the  mind  of  Pharaoh ;  or,  as  Dr.  Halest  remarks,  only  led  the  king  to 
conclude  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  more  expert  jugglers  than  Jannes 
and  Iambus. 

The  next  wonder  which  Moses  and  Aaron  are  related  to  have  performed, 
was  done  in  the  following  manner :  One  morning,  the  king  proceeding  to 
the  bank  of  the  Nile,  was  there  met  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  who — contin- 
uing indefatigably  to  pursue  the  great  aim  they  had  in  view — repeated 
their  demand;  but  meeting  with  a  new  refusal,  smote  the  river  with 
the  same  rod — ^which  at  their  last  interview  with  the  king  had  for  a 
moment  assumed  the  shape  of  a  serpent — and  at  whose  touclt  the  river 
was  now  changed  into  blood ;  which  had  the  effect  to  kill  the  fish  that 
were  in  the  river.  We  are  also  informed,  that  the  magicians  of  Egypt 
wrought  the  same  wonder,  but  are  left  in  ignorance  when  or  in  what 
manner.  The  explanations  which  some  writers  have  offered,  to  prove  that 
the  magicians  could  effect  this  by  chemical  means — assuming  that  the 
water  was  actually  turned  into  blood  by  Moses  and  Aaron — are  not 
supported  by  the  words  of  the  text,}  and  are  equally  applicable  to  the 


*  The  names  of  the  chief  opponents  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Jannes  and  Jambns,  aro 
reported  by  the  apostle  Paul  from  the  Jewish  traditions.  It  is  also  to  be  obsenred  that 
Pliny  and  Apolejns  mention  Moses  and  Jannes  as  celebrated  masters  in  magical  arts. 

t  The  serpent-charmers  of  Africa  can  and  do  perform  operations  with  and  npon  serpents, 
which  indeed  seem  prodigious  to  even  men  of  enlightened  mind.  At  their  command,  their 
well-trained  serpents  will  seem  to  sleep,  or  to  become  torpid,  and  lie  as  if  dead  ;  they  will 
come  at  the  call  of  the  *'  charmer,**  who,  without  the  least  fear,  will  keep  them  concealed 
in  the  folds  of  his  garments,  or  allow  them  to  twine  around  his  neck. 

X  Analysis,  ii.  167.  $  See  Exod.  chap.  vii.  22. 
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exhibition  both  of  the  Egj^tians  and  Israelites.  What  preposterous  folly, 
to  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  serve  the  cause  of  truth  and  religion  by  so 
flagrant  a  partiality !  But  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed  that  "  the  waters 
of  the  Nile,  as  is  well  known,  about  this  period  of  increase,  usually  assume 
a  red  tinge,  either  from  the  color  of  the  Ethiopian  soil,  which  is  washed 
down,  or  from  the  swarms  of  insects  of  that  color."* 

As  Pharaoh  had  not  been  induced  by  what  he  had  seen  Moses  and  Aaron 
yet  perform  to  change  his  determination,  we  are  told  that  they  wrought  a 
new  wonder.  Aaron  stretched  out  his  band  over  the  waters  of  Egypt,  and 
lo!  the  whole  land  was  suddenly  covered  with  frogs.  But  the  magicians 
are  said  to  have  imitated  this  wonder  also.  The  annoyance  of  so  unusual  a 
number  of  frogs  naturally  created  a  desire  in  the  king  to  see  them  destroyed, 
but  not  knowing  how  to  effect  their  destruction,  he  addressed  himself  for  this 
purpose  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  promising  if  they  would  accomplish  his  wish, 
that  he  would  permit  the  Israelites  to  go  and  sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  a  tyrant  would  have  treated  Moses  and  Aaron  very  differ- 
ently from  what  Pharaoh  did,  who  appears  in  all  these  transactions  to  have 
conducted  himself  towards  them  as  if  they  had  been  his  equals  and  not  his 
subjects.  Moses  agreed  to  Pharaoh's  proposal,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to 
perform  his  promise,  prayed  to  Jehovah  that  He  would  destroy  all  frogs 
except  those  in  the  river.  The  Deity  vouchsafed,  as  we  are  told,  to  do  as 
Moses  had  solicited,  and  in  one  day  all  the  frogs,  except  those  in  the  river, 
died.  But  though  Moses  had  thus  performed  what  he  had  promised, 
Pharaoh  is  said  to  have  refused  to  accomplish  his  part  of  the  agreement 
Deceit  is  always  contemptible,  and  particularly  in  a  mighty  monaich. 
But  we  are  told  the  punishment  was  at  hand.  Aaron  stretched  out  his  rod 
again  and  from  the  dust  there  arose  innumerable  lice,t  gnats,  or  mosquitoest 
— according  to  different  interpretations.  This  vfonder  the  magicians  are 
said  to  have  been  unable  to  imitate,  and  to  have  acknowledged  to  have 
seen  in  it  the  finger  of  a  God.    But  upon  the  king  it  had  no  effect 

The  next  wonder  or  plague  is  described  by  a  word  of  rather  difiicult 
interpretation,  and  which  denotes  a  mixture,  whence  some  presume  that  it 
consisted  of  an  immense  number  of  animals  of  prey,  qf  various  species,  by 
which  the  land  was  overspread.}  But  it  seems  better  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  several  kinds  of  annoying  insects  are  intended.  Still  there  are  reasons 
which  might  justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  Egyptian  beetle  is  meant 


*  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  chap.  2. 

•i  The  prieAthood  of  Bgypt  waa,  aa  we  have  teen  in  another  part  of  this  work,  anziuoa  to 
preserve  cleanliness ;  consequently  lice  mast  have  been  an  abomination  to  them. 

X  Those  who  think  that  the  insects  here  meant  were  mosqaitoes,  base  their  opinion  on 
the  supposition  that  such  an  unusual  number  of  those  insatiable  and  persevering  little  ^wiimIm 
most  have  produced  almost  a  maddening  annoyance  to  the  Bgyptians,  particularly  aa  it 
seems  that  they  were  brought  forth  three  months  before  thehr  usual  time. 

(  See  the  Targum  of  Jonathan;  also  Jarchi  and  Aben  Bzim. 
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Bat  be  thk  as  it  may,  the  annojrance  was  so  great  that  Pharaoh  sent  for 
Moees  and  Aaron,  not  as  might  be  supposed  to  punish  them,  but  to  propose 
a  compromise  which  had  occurred  to  his  mind,  namely,  that  they  should 
offer  to  Jehovah,  the  sacrifices  they  so  much  desired  to  perform,  in  their 
own  land  of  Goshen,  without  going  away  into  the  wilderness.  This  seems 
to  have  been  a  fisdr  proposal,  but  was  not  acceptable  to  Moses,  who  had  a 
different  plan  in  view.  Therefore,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  this  able 
politician  answered  that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  required  the  sacrifice  of 
animals  which  the  Egyptians  worshipped  and  never  offered  in  sacrifice,* 
and  that  the  Egyptiems  would  imdoubtedly  rise  against  the  Hebrews  and 
slay  them,  if  any  attempt  to  offer  such  sacrifices  were  made  before  their 
own  eyes.  Consequently  he  insisted  that  the  Israelites  should  go  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  as  Jehovah  had  commanded.  The  king 
appears  to  have  admitted  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  at  last  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  that  they  should  go  into  the  wilderness,  but  stipulating 
that  they  should  not  go  to  a  great  distance.  "In  this,  and  still  more 
clearly  in  subsequent  circumstances,  Pharaoh  indicates  his  suspicion  of  the 
truth,  that,  under  this  excuse,  the  real  wish  and  intention  was  to  ensure 
the  opportunity  of  an  unmolested  march  to  such  a  distance  as  might  afford 
the  Hebrews  opportunity  of  making  their  escape  altogether.  It  is  well  to 
be  just  even  to  Pharaoh,  by  thus  intimating  diat  the  real  question  before 
him,  as  well  understood  by  both  parties,  was  not  merely  the  ostensible 
matter,  whether  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  allowed  a  week's  holiday,  to  go 
and  hold  their  feast  in  the  desert;  but,  really,  whether  the  useful  and 
customary  services  of  the  Hebrews  were  henceforth  to  be  dispensed  with 
altogether,  and  a  serious  public  loss,  and  a  great  disturbance  of  existing 
relations,  be  incurred.  This  was  the  Egyptian  view  of  the  question ;  with 
the  farther  circumstance,  that  there  seemed  cause  to  apprehend  that  the 
Hebrews,  if  allowed  to  acquire  an  independent  position,  might  ultimately 
resolve  themselves  into  a  very  dangerous  adverse  power  on  the  fi-ontiers — 
whether  in  the  desert  as  pastoral  nomades,  or  as  a  settled  people  in 
Palestine.  Viewing  this  matter  thus,  as  the  Egyptian  king  unquestion- 
ably did,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  that  he  hardened  his  heart  so  often. 
For  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  there  is  not  now  any  state  having 
bondsmen,  however  acquired,  which  would  consent  to  part  with  them, 
under  such  circumstances,  with  much  more  readiness  than  did  the  king  of 
Egypt,  or  which  would  require  much  less  urgent  compulsions  than  {hose 
to  which  that  monarch  ultimately  submitted.  No  doubt  the  Hebrews  had 
a  right  to  be  firee,  and  no  one  could  justly  detain  them  in  bondage ;  but 
again,  to  illustrate  the  position  of  that  monarch,  let  us  recollect  that  he 


*  This  b  what  Moees  meant  by  the  abomioation  of  the  Bgyptians.    Bxod.  chap.  viii.  26. 
IQtto'a  Paleatioe,  voL  i,  book  ii,  chap.  3. 
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had  not  brought  them  into  bondage.'^  They  had  labored,  probably,  far 
centuries  in  the  public  service ;  whence  the  king,  and  the  Bgyptianfl  then 
living,  had  not  known  them  otherwise  than  as  bondsmen,  and  no  Hebrew 
then  Uving  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  remember  the  dajns  when 
Israel  was  free. 

On  having  received  the  wished-for  consent  of  Pharaoh,  Moses  expressed 
his  wiUingness  to  intercede  with  Jehovah  for  the  removal  of  the  vermm 
that  then  caused  so  great  annoyance  to  the  people  of  Eg3rpt,t  but  properly 
added  the  precaution,  ^^  Let  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfully  any  more."  But 
no  sooner  had  this  calamity  passed,  than  the  king  forgetful  of  this  admoni- 
tion and  his  own  royal  word,  continued  to  refuse  the  departure  of  the 
IsraeUtes. 

This  second  breach  of  promise  we  are  told  was  followed  by  the  grievous 
murrain  by  which  numbers  of  the  different  kinds  of  cattle  kept  by  the 
Egyptians  perished,  while  no  harm  befell  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
Israelites  in  Goshen.  Consequently  we  find  that  the  Israelites  had  not 
been  deprived  of  their  property,  and  that  there  were  appar^itly  those  among 
them  who  continued  to  remain  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  But  though 
Pharaoh  saw  that  while  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  fell  victims  to  the 
murrain,  those  of  the  Israelites  were  spared,  he  still  refused  to  permit  this 
people  to  depart  The  consequence  of  this  obduracy  was  that  a  new 
punishment  was  inflicted,  which  consisted  of  an  ulcerous  inflammation,  of 
the  most  painful  description,  breaking  forth  not  only  on  man,  but  on  such 
cattle  as  the  murrain  had  spared.  As  these  ulcers  appeared  even  upon 
the  scrupulously  clean  persons  of  the  priestly  '^  magicians,"  as  well  as  upon 
others,  they  appear  to  have  ceased  all  farther  attempts  at  rivaling  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  working  miracles. 

The  next,  or  seventh  plague,  though  in  most  tropical  climates  it  would 
have  been  an  ordinary  occurrence,  was  in  Egypt  something  very  unusual 
and  alarming ;  being  a  tremendous  tempest  that,  according  to  the  predic- 
tion of  Moses,  burst  forth  over  that  country,  where,  as  we  know,  rain 
is  not  frequent.  But  now  amid  thunder  and  lightning  and  hail  the 
branches  were  torn  from  the  trees,  the  whole  harvest  laid  prostrate,  the 
flax  and  the  barley  totally  destroyed,  while  the  rye  and  the  wheat,  not 
being  at  that  season  grown  up,  did  not  suffer.  This  calamity  induced  the 
king  to  promise  again  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  on  condition  that  the 
stoqpi  should  be  made  to  cease.  This  Moses  is  said  to  have  effected  by 
his  word ;  though  plainly  indicating  that  he  did  not  place  any  reliance  on 
the  promise  of  the  king.    The  anticipation  of  Moses  was  now  verified,  for 


*  Eitto's  Palestine,  vol.  I,  book,  li,  chap.  3.    The  lines  which  I  have  here  copied  ex 
press  entirely  my  opinion  on  this  subject. 

t  The  other  plagnes  appear  to  have  been  felt  by  both  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrewsi  bat 
not  so  this  of  which  only  the  former  suffered. 
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when  he  renewed  his  old  demand,  Pharaoh  repeated  his  refusal.  Though 
the  situation  of  Egypt  then  generaHy  secured  that  country  from  the 
greatest  scourge  of  the  luxuriant  fields  of  Asia,  the  locusts,  yet  it  was  now 
announced  that  they  should  arrive  in  such  numbers  as  to  destroy  every 
green  thing  that  the  hail  had  spared.  In  the  announcement  of  this 
calamity,  it  is  also  declared  that  these  wonders — ^besides  their  purpose 
already  known,  were  wrought  to  convince  the  Israelites  of  the  supreme 
power  of  Jehovah. 

The  threatened  infliction,  we  are  told,  seemed  so  terrible  to  the  attend- 
ants of  the  king,  after  the  sufferings  Egypt  had  already  undergone,  thai 
they  ventured  to  remonstrate.  ^^Knowest  thou  not  yet  that  Egypt  is 
ruined?"  was  the  stem  interrogatory  which  they  added  to  their  counsel, 
advising  that  the  Israelites  should  be  allowed  to  depart,  rather  than  thai 
such  misfortunes  should  be  brought  upon  them.  When  the  courtiers  thus 
spoke,  but  little  sagacity  was  required  to  perceive  that  the  policy  pursued 
was  disapproved  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the  Egyptians ;  consequently, 
the  kingy  who  seems  to  have  been  wise  enough  to  have  been  willing  to 
sacrifice  his  own  will  to  that  of  the  people,  sent  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and — ^probably  in  order  to  be  himself  fully  convinced  of  their  ulterior 
intentions,  or  to  make  them  manifest  to  the  people,  and  thus,  perhaps,  to 
change  their  opinion — masked:  *'Who  of  them  were  to  go,  and  who  to 
stay  ?"  Moses  answering,  that  the  wives,  the  children,  and  the  cattle  of 
the  Israelites,  must  go  with  them — ^the  king  manifested  much  displeasure, 
probably  aware  that  even  the  people  of  Egypt  would  not  yield  to  such  a 
demand,  and  upbraided  them  with  evU;  that  is,  with  other  intentions 
than  those  professed,  and  that,  under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  feast  to 
(he  honor  of  Jehovah,  they  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  escape  from 
Egypt  altogether.  He  reminded  them  that  the  original  demand  was,  that 
the  men  only  should  go,  and  signified  that  he  was  ready  to  agree  to  it,  but. 
that  he  would  consent  to  nothing  more.  Still,  angry  as  he  was,  he  did 
not  cause  any  harm  to  be  done  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  but  ordered  them  to 
be  removed  from  his  presence. 

Now  the  locusts  came.  Those  who  have  witnessed  the  ravages  they 
sometimes  commit,  will  not  deem  the  strong  images  used  by  the  Hebrew 
writers,  and  particularly  the  fine  description  of  Joel,  exaggerated.  Where 
they  alight,  all  vegetation  at  once  disappears ;  not  a  blade  of  grass — ^not  a 
leaf  escapes  them  ;  the  soil  seems  as  if  it  were  burnt  by  fire ;  they  obscure 
the  sun  as  with  a  cloud ;  they  cover  sometimes  a  square  of  nine  miles, 
and  thus  they  march  (m  in  their  regular  files,  till  '^  the  land  which  was  as 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  them,  behind  them  is  a  desolate  wilderness/' 
Such  was  the  next  visitation  which  came  to  wither  the  little  verdure  that 
the  tempest  had  spared.  A  strong  and  regular  east  wind — ^because  these 
insects  fly  generally  from  east  to  west — brought  clouds  of  these  devouring 
animals  from  the  Arabian  shore,  or,  according  to  the  Septuagint  version,  a 
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south  wind,  from  the  regions  of  Ethiopia.  As  there  was  no  human  force 
that  could  withstand  these  destroyers,  Pharaoh  was  again  brought  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  for  Moses  and  Aaron.  He  is  said  to  have  acknow- 
ledged before  them  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  to  have  prayed  for 
forgiveness — ^very  humiliating  indeed  for  a  monarch !  His  solicitation 
was  granted,  and  a  strong  wind  in  one  night  so  completely  swept  the 
locusts  away  into  the  Red  Sea,  that  not  one  could  be  found  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  But  when  the  calamity  had  ceased,  Pharaoh's  heart 
became  hardened  again.  Consequently,  a  new  wonder  was  wrought  to 
strike  the  king  with  awe.  In  this  land,  where  the  glorious  sun  is  seldom 
concealed  by  a  cloud  from  the  human  eye,  there  was  for  three  days  a 
darkness  that,  in  the  figurative  language  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  might  be 
felt,"  and  which,  we  are  told,  prevented  the  people  from  seeing  one 
another,  and  struck  into  their  minds  so  much  awe,  that  "  no  one  rose  firom 
his  place  for  three  days."  But  in  the  land  of  Goshen  there  was  no  dark- 
ness. This  wonder  induced  the  king  to  relax  his  previous  determination. 
He  now  declared  himself  willing  to  let  the  men  and  their  families  go,  but 
expressed  a  desire  to  keep  the  flocks  and  herds,  probably  as  security  for 
their  return.  Moses,  however,  represented,  that  as  they  were  going  for  the 
express  purpose  of  offering  sacrifices  to  Jehovah,  their  cattle  would  be 
necessary,  even  all  that  they  possessed,  for  it  could  not  be  known  how 
many,  or  what  kind,  would  be  required,  until  they  should  have  arrived  in 
the  wilderness.  Consequently  he  declared,  in  the  most  peremptory 
manner :  "  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ;  there  shall  not  a  hoof  be  left 
behind"  But  the  object  was  too  evident,  and  therefore  the  king  refused 
to  make  any  further  concession,  and  became  so  exasperated  against  Moses, 
that,  laying  aside  the  moderation  he  had  until  then  displayed,  he  said  with 
much  passion :  "  Get  thee  from  me.  Take  heed  to  thyself.  See  my  face 
no  more :  for  in  the  day  that  thou  seest  my  face,  thou  shaft  die."  To 
which  Moses  only  answered :  "  Thou  hast  spoken  well.  I  will  see  thee  no 
more."* 

The  visitations  which  are  represented  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Egyptians,  are  such  as  would  naturally  have  humbled  their  pride,  and 
wounded  their  most  sacred  prejudices.  The  Nile  had  been  contaminated ; 
their  dwellings  polluted  by  loathsome  reptiles;  their  cleanly  persoDS 
defiled  by  vermin ;  their  pure  air  had  swarmed  with  troublesome  insects ; 
their  cattle  had  perished  by  a  dreadful  malady ;  their  bodies  had  broken 
out  with  a  filthy  disease ;  their  early,  harvest  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
hail,  the  later  by  the  locusts ;  an  awful  darkness  had  enveloped  them 
for  three  days  ;t  still  Pharaoh  was  determined  not  to  give  up  the  last 
security  which  remained  for  holding  the  Israelites  as  his  slaves.    It  is 


*  Bxod.  chap.  x.  2Si  29.  t  Milmaii'i  History  of  the  Jewi,  vol.  i  chap.  S. 
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indeed  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  dangers  and  troubles  tyrants  will 
imdei^o,  rather  than  release  the  grasp  by  which  they  hold  their  fellow* 
men  in  bondage. 

But  the  time  had  come,  as  related  in  Exodus,  when  the  blow  was  to  be 
given  which  should  make  Pharaoh  yield  to  a  higher  decree.  It  appears 
as  if  Moses  himself  announced  to  the  king  the  grievous  wound  that  was 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  heart  of  every  parent,  brother,  sister,  and  of  many  a 
wife  among  the  Egyptians,  and  then,  in  great  anger,  withdrew  altc^ether 
from  Egypt  Proper,  and  joined  the  Israelites  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

His  presence  there  was  necessary  to  make  the  required  preparations  for 
that  departure,  which  he  knew  was  near  at  hand.  It  appears  that  the 
Israelites  had  now  become  disposed  to  regard  and  to  follow  his  directions, 
and  that  he  was  held  in  great  esteem  and  honor  by  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, and  that  not  only  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  also  by  the  king's 
courtiers  and  officers.*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  the  tyrant  that  causes 
the  blood  of  the  champions  of  freedom  to  flow  on  the  scaflTold,  cannot,  in 
his  heart,  refuse  his  esteem  to  his  victims.  What  a  glorious  thing  it  is  to 
battle  in  the  cause  of  liberty ! 

It  appears  that  four  days  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Moses'  annun- 
ciation of  the  terrible  calamity  that  was  to  befall  all  Egypt,  and  the 
realization  of  his  threat.  Though,  as  is  related,  every  visitation  that  he 
UDtil  then  had  predicted,  had  not  failed  to  take  place,  still  Pharaoh  seems 
not  to  have  heeded  his  threat — a  rather  remarkable  circumstance. 

Moses,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  the  realization 
of  the  terrible  malediction  he  had  thundered  in  Pharaoh's  ears,  but  to  have 
been  occupied  in  founding  the  institution  of  the  Passover,  which  was  to 
commemorate  the  accomplishment  of  this  very  malediction,  and  to  be 
celebrated  for  the  first  time,  at  the  very  instant  when  the  destruction  of  all 
the  first-born  of  Egypt  was  to  take  place.t 


•  Bxod-  xi.  3. 

t  In  more  preciBo  word*,  the  Faatoyer  wai  institated  for  a  perpetaal  memorial  of  the 
deHverBnce  of  the  Israelitei  from  the  angel  of  death — when,  in  the  form  of  a  pestilence,  he 
pMMd  OTer  or  spared  the  houses  of  the  Israelites,  but  destroyed  the  first-bom  of  the  Egyptiansb 

Bach  femily  had  been  previously  required,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  Abib-^vrhich 
hsnoeforA  was  made  the  first  month  of  the  sacred  year— to  take  a  lamb  without  spot 
or  blemish  upon  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  to  keep  it  up,  and  to  kill  it  on  the  fimrUtnik, 
htlween  the  two  eoeiungt — the  former  of  which  began  at  the  ninth  hour,  and  the  latter  at  the 
twelfth,  or  sunset.  They  were  to  roast  the  lamb  entire,  not  breaking  a  bone  of  it,  and  to 
eat  it  in  haate,  with  bitter  herbs  and  unleaTened  bread,  standing,  with  their  loins  girded, 
their  sandals  on  their  feet,  and  their  staves  in  their  hands,  after  the  manner  and  posture  of 
borried  pflgrims  about  to  set  forth  instantly  upon  a  long  journey,  through  a  dreary  wilder- 
ness, towards  a  pleasant  land,  where  their  toil  and  travel  were  to  cease.  And  they  were  also 
nquired  to  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  paschal  lamb,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  hyssop  dipped 
therun,  upon  the  lintel,  or  headposts,  and  upon  the  two  side-posts  of  the  doors  of  their 
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At  last  the  fatal  moment  came.  While  the  Israelites  were  celebrating 
the  feast  alluded  to,  "  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  midnight,  Jehovah  smote 
all  the  first-born  of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  the  throne,  unto  the  first-born  of 
the  captive  that  was  in  the  dungeon,  and  all  the  first-bom  of  the  cattle. 
And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night,  he  and  all  his  sei-vants,  and  all  the 
Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great  cry*  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not  a  house, 
where  there  was  not  one  dead.t 

The  effect  of  this  dreadful  blow  was  decisive,  and  such  as  was  anticipated. 
The  king,  the  priesthood,  and  the  common  people,  that  night  arose  from 
their  beds  in  indescribable  despair.  The  shrieks  of  the  living,  with  the 
.  groans  of  the  dying,  breaking  in  upon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  caused 
the  people  probably  to  imagine  that  they  were  all  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  that  the  work  of  death  would  not  cease  until  they  had  all  perished. 
Such  a  change  seems  to  have  been  wrought  in  the  king's  mind,  that  his 
sole  wish  was  now  to  get  rid  of  the  Israelites.  He  therefore  sent  instantly 
to  Moses  and  Aaron,  commanding  them :  '^  Get  you  forth  from  among  my 
people,  both  ye  and  the  childen  of  Israel ;  and  go  and  serve  Jehovah  as 
ye  said ;  take  cUso  your  flocks  and  herds,  and  begone ;  and  bless  me 
also."  But  .not  only  the  king,  but  also  the  Eg3^tian  people,  we  are  told, 
urged  the  speedy  departure  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  evident,  from  what  is 
related  in  Exodus,  that  such  a  result  was  anticipated  by  Moses.  The 
Israelites  were  ready  with  all  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  sufficient 
provisions  for  an  immediate  supply,  to  set  out  on  their  long  journey  at  a 
moment's  notice.  Being  also  instructed  by  Moses  to  borrow  from  their 
neighbors  among  the  Egyptians  their  ornaments  of  precious  metal, 
"jewels  of  gold  and  jewels  of  silver,"  and  rich  dresses ;  they  had  done 
as  they  had  been  bidden ;  and  "on  the  principle,  that  ^all  that  a  man 
hath,  he  will  give  for  his  life,'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  circum- 
stances which  made  them  consider  their  own  lives  in  jeopardy,  and  when 
the  losses  they  had  sustained  were  calculated  to  make  finery  seem  of 
small  value  in  their  sight,  the  Egyptians  were  quite  as  ready  to  lend  as 
the  Hebrews  to  borrow."  As  the  women  were  also  authorized  to  borrow 
fi-om  their  female  friends  among  the  Egyptians  similar  precious  things,  we 


faousef,  to  save  them  firom  the  destroyer,  who,  seeing  this  token,  would  ptus  over  their 
houses  without  entering  to  smite  the  first»bom.  When  the  instructions  were  delivered, 
"  the  people  bowed  their  heads  and  worshipped,  and  went  away  and  did  as  Jehonak  bad 
cotnmanded,"  and  waited  in  their  houses  for  the  catastrophe  which  was  to  work  their 
deliverance.  Exod.  xii.  This  clear  account  is,  with  slight  alterations,  given  from  Hales, 
ii.  180.    See  Kitto's  Palestine,  voL  i.  book  ii,  ch.  3d. 

*  That  is,  lamentations  and  wailmgs,  such  as  we  know  the  Egyptians  ui ed  to  raise  when 
they  mourned  their  dead.  Screaming  women  with  dishevelled  hair  ran  about  and  troops  of 
people  assembled  around  the  house  where  even  the  corpse  was  laid  out. 

t  Bxod.,  ohap.  xii.  29,  30. 
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may  be  justified  in  ascribing  to  their  exertions  much  of  the  large  amount 
of  valuable  property  which  was  gathered  in  this  manner  from  the  people 
of  Egypt* 

It  appears,  from  what  is  related  in  Exodus,t  as  if  the  Israelites  had  set 
out  on  their  journey  on  the  morning*  succeeding  the  very  night  the  pesti- 
lence had  made  such  direful  havoc  on  the  first-born  among  the  Egyptians ; 
bat  taking  into  consideration  the  time  necessary  for  messengers  to  go  from 
Pharaoh  to  Moses,  and  then  the  time  required  to  make  Pharaoh's 
permission  known  to  all  the  Israelites  that  were  in  Egypt,  it  would 
seem  that  some  error  must  have  crept  into  the  text,  unless  we  may 
presume,  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the  Israelites,  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  Moses — ^who  does  not  appear  to  have  doubted 
that  Pharaoh  would  permit  them  to  depart — set  out  for  Rameses,  the  place 
from  whence,  on  being  all  assembled,  they  are  said  to  have  departed, 
without  waiting  for  the  anticipated  permission  of  the  king  to  go  and 
sacrifice  to  Jehovah.  It  is  very  evident  that  their  departure  was  hurried, 
because  it  appears  that  they  had  no  time  even  to  bake  the  bread  for  which 
the  dough  was  ready  ;  being  therefore  obliged  to  leave  it  in  their  dough* 
bags,  which  they  carried  away,  wrapped  up  in  their  clothes,  with  the  view 


*  Mach  learning  and  labor  have  been  bestowed  on  explanations  of  this  transaction. 
Among  the  improYements  which  have  been  saggested  is  this :  That  we  shoald  assign  the 
Hose of  "ask"  or  " demand,"  to  the  word  which  most  versions  translate  into  "  borrow;" 
the  meaning  then  being,  that  the  Israelites  availed  themselves  of  the  consternation  in  which 
thej  saw  the  Egyptians,  to  demand  those  valuable  articles  in  compensation  for  the  long 
mvioe  thej  had  rendered.  In  this  explanation  one  little  circumstance  is  forgotten,  which 
is,  the  probability  that  these  precious  articles  were  obtained  from  persons  who  had  never 
any  direct  benefit  from,  or  interest  in  their  services.  It  seems  to  ns  that  not  so  mnch  as  is 
commonly  supposed  is  gained  by  this  alteration.  We  prefer  to  adhere  to  the  more  received 
view  of  the  case,  because  that  seems  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  circumstances  that 
mrronnd  the  transaction.  The  explanation  proceeds  on  the  notion,  that  the  Israelites  had 
BTowed  their  intention  to  escape ;  for  had  it  been  presumed  that  they  intended  to  return,  it 
would  have  been  a  piece  of  the  grossest  and  most  fatal  madness  in  them  to  "  demand  "  this 
▼alaable  property  from  the  Egyptians  in  a  compulsory  manner.  But  their  intention  to  with- 
drsw  altogether  was  never  avowed  while  they  were  in  Egypt.  Moses  never  avowed  it. 
Bven  when  rather  closely  pressed  on  that  subject,  he  persisted,  at  least  by  implication,  that 
there  was  no  other  object  than  that  of  holding  a  feast  to  Jehovah,  at  the  distance  of  three 
days'  joamey  into  the  wilderness,  and  the  ulterior  intention  was  ndt  distinctly  avowed  by 
the  move  which  was  made  from  "  Btham  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness."  This,  therefore, 
being  the  only  avowed  object  of  the  Israelites,  it  must  have  seemed  perfectly  natural  to  the 
Bgypttans  that  they  should  wish  to  appear  as  richly  attired  as  possible  at  the  great  feast  they 
were  about  to  celebrate ;  and  as  natural  that  they  should  borrow  such  articles  as  they, 
in  their  state  of  bondage  and  poverty,  did  not  possess.  The  consternation  they  were  in  at 
the  death  of  their  first-bom,  and  their  haste  to  get  the  Hebrews  away,  precluded  much 
dehberation.  But  by  the  time  the  Israelites  moved  irom  Etham,  there  had  been  leisure  for 
xe6ection ;  and  they  manifested  that  it  was  their  understanding  that  the  substance  with 
which  they  parted  on  that  occasion  had  been  only  lent,  Igr  the  haste  which  they  made  to 
recover  it,  as  soon  as  they  became  assured  that  the  Hebrews  intended  to  escape.  Kitto's 
Palestine,  yoL  i  pp.  185, 186.  t  Chap.  xii. 
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of  preparing  their  bread  when  an  opportunity  might  be  offered  on  their 
first  halt  Yet  in  this  haste  the  bones  of  Joseph  were  not  forgotten,  but 
were  borne  away  with  them.  On  they  marched,  the  women  and  children 
mounted  on  camels  and  asses,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  men  probably 
on  foot,  driving  before  them  their  cattle  and  their  beasts  of  burden,  laden 
with  moveables  and  tents.  Thus  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  they 
went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  leaving  the  Egyptians  to  mourn  and  bewail 
their  dead  and  their  misfortunes. 

We  are  told  in  Exodus,*  that  the  Israelites  on  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  numbered  about  six  hundred  thousand  men  on  foot,  brides  women 
and  children.  The  description  of  "  men  on  foot,"  denotes,  as  elsewhere 
appears,  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  excluding  therefore  not  only  those  who 
were  too  young,  but  those  who  were  too  old  for  military  service.  But  as 
this  class  in  a  state  is  usually  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  of  the  whole 
population,  the  result  would  give  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  as  the 
number  of  the  posterity  of  Israel.  This  number  is  so  very  great,  that  all 
competent  and  unprejudiced  judges  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
error  has  crept  into  the  textt    Besides  the  Israelites,  there  also  went  with 


•  Chap.  xii.  37. 

t  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  difficalties  and  discrepancies 
which  occar  in  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  are  to  bo  found  in  numerical  statements; 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  Hebrew  system  of  notation  is  not  with 
certainty  known  by  us ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  manner  in  which  numbers  are  denoted 
in  the  present  copies  of  those  writings,  are  very  liable  to  error  and  misapprehension.  Still, 
rather  than  concede  such  to  be  the  hct,  bigotted  and  unenlightened  writers  attempt  to 
reconcile  impossibilities,  and  by  such  an  unwise  course,  iignre  the  Christian  religion  far 
more  than  the  attacks  even  of  its  ablest  enemies  can  do.  Such  attempts  to  conceal  truth, 
have  raised  more  enemies  against  the  Christian  religion  than  any  other  circumstance  what- 
ever, and  ought  not  to  be  made  by  any  sincere  and  enlightened  friends  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christ>— a  doctrine  which  is  based  upon  eternal  truth,  and  cannot  suffer  from  the  palpable 
errors  in  the  Hebrew  writings. 

**  It  is  by  no  means  easy,"  says  Mr.  Milman,  **  to  reconcile  the  enormous  numbers  contained 
in  the  census  with  the  language  of  other  passages  in  the  Scriptures,  particularly  that  of 
the  seventh  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The  nation  which  could  arm  six  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  is  described  as  '  the  fewest  of  the  people,'  as  inferior  in  numbers,  it  should 
seem,  to  each  of  the  seven  *  greater  and  mightier  nations'  which  then  inhabited  Canaan. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  tliat  while  there  has  been  much  controversy,  whether  the  whole  area 
of  Palestine  could  contain  the  Hebrew  settlers,  the  seven  nations  are  '  to  be  put  out  by  little 
and  little,  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon'  the  new  occupants.  The  narrative  of 
the  campaign  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  is  equally  inconsistent  with  these  immense  numbers ; 
e.  g. — the  defiling  of  the  whole  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  men  seven  times  iu  one  day 
round  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  the  panic  of  the  whole  host  at  the  repulse  of  three  thousand  men 
before  Ai.  The  general  impression  from  this  book  is,  that  it  describes  the  invasion  of 
nations,  at  once  more  warlike  and  numerous,  by  a  smaller  force,  which,  without  reliance  on 
divine  succor,  could  not  have  achieved  the  conquest,  rather  than  the  irruption  of  a  host,  like 
that  of  Attila  and  Zengis,  which  might  have  borne  down  all  opposition  by  the  mere  weight 
of  numerical  force.  It  may  also  be  added,  that  the  number  of  the  first-bom — Numb.  iii.  43 
—is  quite  out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  adult  males." — History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  L  book 
iv.    When  we  consider  what  a  quantity  of  water  two  millions  and  a  halF— besidea  the 
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them  ^'a  mixed  moltitude'^ — but  we  are  not  told  in  Exodus  who  these 
were.  "  Indeed,  dia  it  did  not  turn  oat  that  the  Israelites  were  benefitted 
by  their  presence,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  think  it  likely  they  were 
chiefly  such  thieves,  vagabonds,  adventurers,  and  debtors,  as  could  no 
l(«ger  safely  remain  in  Egypt."! 

hi  the  attempt  to  trace  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  we  meet  with  diffi- 
culties at  the  very  outset,  as  it  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  name 
Rameses — ^where  it  is  used  in  Exodus,t  as  the  name  of  the  place  from 
which  the  Israelites  started— denotes  the  "treasure  city"  Rameses,  or 
whether  it  signifies  the  land  of  Rameses — ^that  is,  Goshen.  As  this 
province  appears  to  have  bordered  on  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and 
prd)ably  to  have  enclosed  a  great  part  of  the  tract  over  which  the 
Dearest  aikl  most  convenient  road  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  has  always  passed,  the  Israelites  probably  pursued  that 
route ;  for  while  it  is  the  nearest,  it  is  also  the  only  one  that  offers  a 
supply  of  water,  which,  as  has  been  properly  observed,  "  recommended 
it  in  ancient  times  to  those  going  firom  Egypt  to  Sinai  or  Arabia,  as  it 
does  now  recommend  it  to  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrimage  which  yearly 
journeys  from  Cairo  to  Mecca."  The  route  of  this  caravan  is  the  same, 
as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  that  one  would  take  to  the  Desert 
of  Sinai ;  consequently,  there  is  much  reason  for  presuming  this  was  the 
one  then  taken. 

Had  the  Israelites  gone  directly  to  take  possession  of  Canaan,  their 
nearest  course  would  have  been  '^  by  the  way  of  the  Philistines  ;"  that  is, 
by  the  usual  way  from  Egypt  to  Gaza.  But  the  Philistines  seem  to  have 
been  so  powerful  and  warlike,  that  Moses,  from  fear  of  meeting  with  too 
formidable  resistance,  resolved  not  to  attempt  a  passage  through  their 
country. 

From  the  place  where  the  assembled  multitude  set  out  on  their  mari^h, 
and  which  perhs^  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Birket  el  Hadj,  or  Pilgrim's 
Pool — where  now  the  great  pilgriih  caravans  encamp  and  make  final 


mixed  mnltitade  (Ezod.  xit.  3S)  that  went  with  them,  and  their  nameroas  flocks  and  herdi 
«~woiild  require  in  the  wildemeM^  we  mast  admit  that,  according  to  all  probability,  an 
error  has  been  committed.  The  circumstance  that  the  number— erroneous  though  it 
mdoabtedly  i»— is  mentioned,  proves  that  the  Egyptians — this  ingenioas  people — employed 
very  early,  if  they  did  not  invent,  the  practice  of  taking  a  census  of  what  is  called  the 
effective  part  of  the  population ;  because  it  seems  very  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  Israel- 
ites, under  the  direction  of  Moses,  adopted  this  custom.  In  all  such  enumeratioDs  in  ancient 
times,  the  women  and  children  were  not  included;  nor  is  their  number,  as  far  as  I  now 
remember,  ever  stated. 

*  Thia  most  naturally  remind  ua  of  what  Maaetho  relates  of  the  expulsion  of  the  unclean 
people  by  Amenophis,  who  is  the  very  king — whom  Mr.  Osbum«  with  good  reason,  presumes 
to  be  the  Pharaoh^-under  whose  reign  the  exodus  took  place.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  330,  331,  of 
this  work. 

f  Kttto'a  Paleatine,  vol.  i.  bode  ii.  c\mp.  3.  I  Sea  chap.  xii.  37. 
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arrangements  for  their  journey — their  first  day^s  march  brought  them  to 
Succoth,  undoubtedly  in  the  direction  of  Suez,  and,  as  is  elsewhere 
observed,  by  the  very  name  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  they  pitched 
their  tents.  Their  next  resting  place  mentioned  is  '^  Etbam,  on  the  edge 
of  the  wilderness ;"  but  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this, 
as  in  other  cases,  the  places  which  are  named  are  not  the  only  places  at 
which  they  rested  ;  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  distance  may  suggest 
that  this  Etham  was  the  third,  rather  than  the  second  encampment. 
The  halting-places  of  caravans  are  in  these  desert  regions  so  much  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  wells,  that  in  connection  with  the  circumstance 
of  its  situation  ^'  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,"  there  is  not  much  diffi- 
culty in  concluding  that  Etham  is  represented  by  the  modem  Adjeroud, 
which  forms  the  third  stage  of  the  pilgrim's  caravan,  and  where  there  is 
an  old  fortress,  a  small  village,  and  a  copious  well  of  indifferent  water. 
The  neighborhood  seems  indeed  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  :  for 
what  M.  du  Bois-Ayme  says  of  Bir-Suez — which  he  identifies  with 
Etham — ^is  true  also  of  Adjeroud  ;  namely,  that,  in  effect,  it  appears  to  be 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  desert ;  for  from  hence  the  sea  is  seen  to 
bend  to  the  west,  and,  by  joining  the  high  chain  of  Mount  Attaka,  to 
terminate  the  desert  to  the  south.  The  journey  to  this  point  had  been 
for  the  most  part  over  a  desert,  the  surface  of  which  is  composed  of  hard 
gravel,  often  strewed  with  pebbles.* 

They  had  consequently  arrived  near  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  also, 
in  my  opinion,/  at  the  limit  of  the  three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness 
for  which  they  had  applied.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  their  next  move 
must  decide  their  future  course,  and  disclose  to  the  Egyptians  their  inten- 
tions. If  they  were  to  act  according  to  what  they  had  expressed  as  their 
only  intention,  they  would  stop  at  this  place  for  the  celebration  of  the 
feast  to  Jehovah  ;  but  if  their  intention  was  to  escape  altogether,  they 
would  continue  their  journey,  and  passing  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  strike 
ofi"  into  the  desert.  • 

From  near  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  a  desert  plain  extends  for  ten 
or  twelve  miles  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  city  of  that  name.  On  the 
west,  this  plain  is  bounded  by  the  chain  of  Attaka,  which  stretches  towards 
the  sea  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Opposite  Suez  this  chain  is  seen  for 
a  considerable  distance,  but,  as  we  advance  southward,  the  mountains 
rapidly  approach  the  sea,  and  proportionably  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
valley ;  the  chain  terminates  at  the  sea,  and  seems,  in  the  distance,  to 
shut  up  the  valley  at  Ras-el- Attaka,  or  Cape  Attaka,  twelve  miles  below 
Suez.  But  on  approaching  this  point  there  is  found  ample  space,  beyond 
which  we  find  ourselves  in  a  broad  alluvial  plain,  forming  the  mouth  of 


*  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii  cbtp.  3. 
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the  valley  of  Bedea.  This  plain  is  on  the  other  or  southern  side,  nearly 
shut  up  by  the  termination  of  another  chain  of  these  mountains,  which 
extend  between  the  Nile  and  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Any 
&rther  progress  in  this  directicm  would  be  impossible  to  a  large  array, 
especially  when  encumbered  with  flocks  and  herds,  and  with  women^ 
children,  and  baggage ;  and  this  from  the  manner  in  which  the  rocks,  the 
promontories,  and  the  cliffs  advance  on  the  western  shore.  The  valley  of 
Bedea,  which  opens  to  the  Red  Sea  in  the  broad  plain  just  now  alluded 
to,  narrows  as  it  proceeds  westwards  towards  the  Nile.  It  forms  a  fine 
road-way  between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  as  such, 
has  in  all  ages  been  one  of  the  most  frequented  routes  in  all  the  country, 
being  traversed  by  all  parties  and  caravans  which  desire  to  proceed  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Cairo,  or  places  to  the  south  of  Cairo,  to  Suez,  or  to 
places  lying  behind  the  head  of  the  gulf.* 

Now  the  Hebrew  host  being  at  Etham — the  situation  of  which  is  not 
known  to  us — there  are  those  who  think  that  the  words,  "Turn  and 
encamp  before  Pi-ha-hi-roth,t  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baal'Zephon  :  before  it  ye  shall  encamp  by  the  sea,"  denote  "  that  they 
were  directed  not — as  might  obviously  have  been  expected — to  pass  round 
the  head  of  the  gulf  into  the  peninsula  of  Sinai;  but  to  proceed  south- 
ward, between  the  mountain  of  Attaka  and  the  western  shore  of  the  gulf, 
and  after  passing  the  Ras-el- Attaka,  to  encamp  in  the  plain  into  which  the 
valley  of  Bedea  opens.''  Those  who  advance  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites 
were  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Bedea,  seem  to  have  been  influenced  chiefly 
by  the  circumstance  that,  accordingly,  there  was  no  escape  for  the  Israelites 
— shut  up  as  they  were  between  the  sea  and  the  mountain,  and  their  retreat 
in  the  rear  cut  off  by  the  Egyptians — ^but  by  a  miracle.  But  it  so  happens 
that  most  of  the  intelligent  modem  travelers,  from  Niebuhrt  down  to  the 
present  time,  have  expressed  a  different  opinion,  and  have  declared  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  at  Suez. 

As  there  can  exist  no  doubt  that  the  omnipotent  Deity  could  lead  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea  wherever  he  might  choose,  and  for  removing 
the  water  employ  supernatural  agency  if  he  so  pleased,  the  controversy 
is  consequently  limited  to  the  question,  whether  he  did  so  or  not?  We 
are  thus  at  full  liberty  to  investigate  the  subject  impartially,  without  the 
hazard  of  irreverence  towards  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  very  words  used  in  Exodus§  leave  no  room  for  the  least  doubt,  in 
my  opinion,  that  a  strong  wind  was  the  natural  means  by  which  the 
water  was  removed,  so  as  to  leave  a  space  empty  and  free  for  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites.    It  is  also  very  evident  that  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  there 


*  Eitto's  Palestine,  vol,  i.  book  i.  cbap.  2.  t  The  mouth  of  the  ridge. 

X  Sao  vot  i*  p*  475,  of  this  work.  $  Chap.  zit. 
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elevated,  which  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  water  on  both  sidee  of  the 
passage,  and  explains  the  figure*  used  in  the  text,  representing  that  the 
water  stood  as  a  wall  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left,  leaving  the 
interval  empty.  It  is  surely  not  the  proper  means  of  advaobing  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  nor  consistent  with  what  appears  evidently  to  be  the  truth, 
to  reject  rational  explanations  of  what  is  related  by  the  Hebrew  writers  ; 
to  whom,  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  I  can  admit  no  more  authority 
than  to  those  of  other  nations. 
Consequently,  in  regard  to  the  different  opinionst  advanced  on  the 


'  Hyberbolical  figures  are  frequently  oied  in  the  Hebrew  writingB,  as  generaUy  in  all 
those  of  oriental  nations. 

t  "  Different  opinions,"  says  Mr.  Milman,  "  as  to  the  place  where  the  passage  was  effected, 
have  been  supported  with  ingenuity  and  research.  The  one  carries  the  Israelites  down  the 
western  shore  of  the  sea  to  Bedea,  where  it  is  said  that  an  inletf  now  dry,  ran  up  a  defile  in 
the  mountains;  that  in  this  defile,  the -opening  of  which  was  the  Fihahireth  of  Moses,  and 
which  ended  in  this  inlet  of  the  sea,  called,  according  to  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesia, 
Clusma,  the  Israelites  were  caught  in  what  is  commonly  called  a  eul'de-tae.  Here,  however, 
the  sea  is  nearly  twelve  miles  broad,  and  tie  time  is  insufficient  to  aUov  so  great  a  miuUitude  to 
pass  over,  particularly  if  they  did  not,  as  some  Jewish  writers  suppose,  send  their  families 
and  cattle  round  the  head  of  the  galf."  It  is  very  evident  that  we  baye  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  acrosa 
the  Red  Sea ;  because,  even  granted  that  it  took  place  at  the  head  of  Suez,  the  time  assigned 
is  too  short,  if  so  great  a  multitude  of  men,  with  all  their  cattle  and  baggage,  were  to  defile 
through  it ;  therefore  we  may  be  justified,  I  think,  to  suppose  that,  in  order  not  to  diminish 
the  effect  of  the  narrative,  the  Hebrew  writer  did  not  think  fit  to  burden  it  with  detailing 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  event.  **  The  other  hypothesis,'*  continues  Mr. 
Milman,  "  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the  Danish  traveler  Niebufar,  who  had  investi- 
gated  the  question  on  the  spot.  He  supposes  that  the  passage  was  effected  near  the  modem 
Suez,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  castle  called  by  the  Arabians  al  Kolsmn.  Here 
Niebuhr  himself  forded  the  sea,  which  is  about  two  miles  across,  but  he  asserts  confidently 
that  the  channel  must  formerly  have  been  much  deeper,  and  that  the  gulf  extended  much 
fiirther  to  the  north  than  at  present.  The  intelligent  Burkhardt  adopts  the  views  of  Niebuhr." 
So  does  also  Professor  Robinson.  See  American  Biblical  Repository,  1832.  *'  Here,'*  adds 
Mr.  Milman,  "  besides  that  the  sea  is  so  much  narrower,  the  bottom  is  flat  and  sandy ;  lower 
down  it  is  full  of  sharp  coral  rucks,  and  sea-weed.  Still,  wherever  the  passage  was  effected, 
the  Mosaic  account  cannot  fairly  be  made  consistent  with  the  exclusion  of  preternatural 
agency."  In  this  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Milman,  as  above  seen.  This  otherwise  judicious 
writer  has  here  forgotten  to  take  into  consideration  the  figurative  language  evidently  used 
by  the  writer  of  Exodus.  Besides,  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity 
to  admit  that,  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  foreseeing  the  assistance  He  would  in  a 
fiiture  time  give  to  the  Israelites,  regulated  the  laws  according  to  which  the  currents  of  the 
air  move,  so  that  a  strong  wind  was  to  blow  on  the  very  night  the  Israelites  were  destined 
to  pass  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  thus  cause  the  waters  at  the  time  of  low  water  to  recede 
far  more  than  usually,  and  consequently,  when  the  wind  had  ceased  to  blow,  to  return  at 
high  water,  with  a  proportionably  greater  power  T  I  ask  every  impartial  reader  if  this 
opinion  is  not  more  in  accordance  with  the  perfection  of  the  Great  Architect  of  the  world  f 
Whatjustifies  us  to  impute  to  Him  acts  which  appear  contrary  to  his  omniscience  f  But 
even  granted  that  the  waters  were  divided  by  supernatural  means,  we  see  from  the  reason- 
ing  of  Mr.  Milman  himself,  that  the  Israelites  could  act  in  so  short  a  time  hare  crossed  the 
Red  Sea  but  by  being  carried  over  by  means  of  sapematural  agency ;  as  he  hnhm  wskfi 
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'  sabject  m  question,  I  coincide  with  those  who  assign  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Suez  as  the  place  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea — if  Lord 
Valencia's  hypothesis  should  not  be  found  still  more  preferable* — because, 
though  not  free  from  objection,  this  opinion  is,  however,  best  supported  by 
what  seems  most  probable,  when  the  meanst  said  to  have  been  used  for 
removing  the  water  are  taken  in  consideration. 

If  we  cast  a  glance  at  the  map  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  find  that  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  formed  first  into  a  somewhat  circular  basin,  by  the 
projection  of  the  opposite  Capes  of  Attaka  and  Mousa,  about  which  point, 
those  writers  who  consider  that  the  division  of  the  waters  was  wrought  by 
a  miracle,  generally  suppose  that  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea.  But 
this  basin  does  not  terminate  the  Gulf,  for  at  the  northern  extremity  there 
is  a  long  and  narrow  inlet,  which  bears  the  appearance  of  a  broad  river. 
This  inlet  is  about  four  miles  long,  by  the  average  breadth  of  somewhat 
more  than  one  mile.t     The  town  of  Suez  is  at  its  mouth,  and  some  of 


"  Not  to  urge  the  literal  meaning  of  the  waters  being  &  wall  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
at  if  they  had  stood  up  sheer  and  abmpt,  and  then  fi&llen  back  again*  the  Israelites  passed 
through  thfi  sea  with  deep  water  on  both  sides ;  and  any  ford  between  two  bodies  of  water 
must  haye  been  passable  only  for  a  few  people  at  one  precise  point  of  time.  All  comparisons, 
therefore,  to  marches  like  that  of  Alexander,  cited  by  Josephus,  idly,  and  in  his  worst  spirit 
of  compromise,  are  entirely  inapplicable.  That  bold  general  took  the  opportunity  of  the  reced- 
ing tide  to  conduct  his  army  round  a  bluff  head-land  in  Paraphilia,  called  Climax,  where  during 
high  water,  there  was  no  beach  between  the  cliffs  and  the  sea.  But  what  would  this,  or  any 
other  equally  daring  measures  in  the  history  of  war  be  to  the  generalship  of  Moses,  who  must 
thus  have  decoyed  his  enemy  to  pursue  him  to  the  banks  of  the  sea,  and  so  nicely  calculated 
the  time,  that  the  lowest  ebb  should  be  exactly  at  the  hour  of  his  greatest  danger,  while  the 
whole  of  the  punning  anny  should  be  so  infatuated,  and  so  ignorant  of  the  tides,  as  to  follow 
tbem,  without  any  apprehension  of  the  returning  flood  f  In  this  case,  Moses  would  appear 
Si  formidable  a  rival  to  the  military  fame  of  Alexander  as  to  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Solon 
or  Lycurgus." — History  of  the  Jews,  Vol.  I.,  book  ii.  But  how  could  Mr.  Milman  be  so 
iaooosiderate  not  to  observe  that  it  is  to  attribute  to  the  Egyptians  still  more  infatuation,  to 
my  that,  after  having  the  experience  of  so  niany  miraculous  calamities  inflicted  upon 
them  by  Moses,  they  nevertheless  permitted  themselves  to  be  enticed  to  follow  the  flee- 
ing Israelites  through  a  channel  of  water  which  they  could  not  but  observe  to  have  been 
mirsculonsly  created,  and  thus  easily  converted  into  a  means  of  destruction.  In  regard  to 
the  relative  abilities  of  Moses  and  Alexander,  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  any  reason  to  con- 
sider the  former  inferior  to  the  latter  in  discovering  the  means  most  suitable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  any  purpose  whatever ;  and  that  consequently  he,  as  well  as  Alexander,  might  have 
been  able  to  see  what  advantage  he  could  c^rive  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tides  in  the  Gulf 
of  Suez* 

*  See  voL  i  p.  475  of  this  work. 

t  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  passage  undoubtedly  took  place  at  low  water,  which, 
in  eonseqoence  of  the  strong  wind,  was  lower  than  usual. 

I  The  following  measurements  have  been  marked  off  on  ihe  great  map  (mile  and  a  half  to 
sa inch)  IB  the  atlas  to  the  "I^escription  de  TEgypte.*'  Length,  four  miles;  breadth,  at 
Sues,  thrae-qnartert  of  a  nule ;  between  Sues  and  the  alleged  place  of  passage,  one  mile 
and  a  half;  at  the  alleged  plaoe  of  passage,  one  mile;  abone  that,  the  average  breadth  is 
WDMwhat  under  ft  mil6.-*Kitto's  Palestine,  note,  yoL  i  p.  188. 
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those  who  say  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  took  place  here,  consider 
that  it  was  made  near  to  the  head,  while  others  entertain  the  opinion 
that  it  took  place  about  a  mile  below.  The  tides  rise  between  five  and  six 
feet.  But  although  this  be  the  average  height  to  which  the  tide  rises,  the 
waters  sometimes  rise  ten  or  twelve  feet  during  tempests,  when  the  south, 
wind  blows.*  When  the  tide  is  lowest,  the  gravelly  beach  on  each  side  is 
left  dry  to  a  vast  extent,  and  although  the  middle  or  lowest  part  of  the 
bed  is  never  without  water,  it  is  then  fordable,  and  in  some  places  may  be 
passed  dry-foot. 

Those  who  advance  the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  took 
place  here,  say  that  it  is  very  probable  that  Moses,  who  had  long  fed  his 
flocks  on  the  borders  of  the  sea,  was  well  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and 
availed  himself  of  them ;  that  he  led  the  Israelites  across  when  the  tide 
was  low,  knowing  that  it  would  return  upon  the  Egyptians  if  they  ventured 
to  pursue. 

It  has  also  been  seen  that  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  a  passage  at  this 
place.  It  is  related,  that  Napoleon,  when  returning  one  day  from  the 
Fountains  of  Moses,  in  order  to  shorten  his  route  some  two  leagues,  crossed 
on  horseback  the  Gulf  at  this  place,  instead  of  riding  around  the  head  of 
the  inlet.  This  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  as  his  atten- 
dants were  passing,  the  tide,  to  which  no  attention  was  at  first  paid,  rose 
so  very  rapidly,  that  the  great  warrior  and  his  suite  were  exposed  to 
imminent  danger,  though  there  were  among  the  company  natives  of  the 
neighborhood  for  guides. 

But  it  has  been  objected,  that  if  this  were  the  place  were  the  Israelites 
passed,  there  was  no  apparent  need  to  cross  it  at  all.  This  objection  is, 
however,  not  very  vaUd;  because  if  the  waters  extended — ^as  recent 
travelers  assert  to  be  most  probable — ^many  miles  further  northward  than 
now,  then  there  might  have  been  a  necessity  which  does  not  now  exist. 
Besides,  who  has  told  us  that  the  Egyptian  army  had  not  out-flanked  the 
Israelites  oh  that  side,  and  then  created  the  very  necessity  which  compelled 
the  Israelites  to  cross  the  sea  ?  This  indeed  seems  to  me  far  more  probable 
than  that  so  able  a  leader  as  Moses  should  have  heedlessly  conducted  the 
Israelites  to  Bedea,  and,  without  any  necessity  at  all,  have  given  them 
cause  for  the  complaints  they  are  said  to  have  uttered  against  him.t 

I  will  conclude  these  observations  by  adding,  that  the  great  orientalist 
Michaelis  started  many  points  of  this  discussion,  which  has  since  been  going 


*  There  is  alio  some  reason  to  Buppoae  that  the  tide  might  have  riaen  more  in  ancient 
times.  It  ought  also  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  hypothesis  has  been  started,  as  I  faaye 
mentioned  before,  by  Lord  Valencia,  that  the  Israelites  must  have  crossed  to  the  north  of 
Suez ;  and  that  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  the  marshes  that  extend  about  twenty- 
five  miles  in  that  direction,  were  at  that  time  overflowed  with  water. 

t  Ezod.  chap  xiv.  12. 
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on  among  the  learned,  ^nd  that  most  all  the  continental  writers  have 
declared  for  the  opinion  that  the  passage  took  place  near  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Saez,  while  most  of  the  English  have  taken  a  contrary  view,  as  it 
appears,  more  from  fear  of  being  accused  of  scepticism  than  from  persua- 
sion that  truth  was  on  their  side.  It  is,  indeed,  but  a  poor  conception  of 
what  we  owe  to  God,  if  we  think  it  our  duty  to  sacrifice  the  cause  of  truth 
to  what  seems  most  agreeable  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew 
writings,  which  are  couched  in  figurative  language,  and  have  been  subjected 
to  so  many  chances  of  corruption,  and  in  which  we  find  so  many  palpable 
contradictions  and  errors.  But  in  this  instance  what  is  related  in  Exodus 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate,  most  &vorable  to  the 
opinion  which  assigns  the  head  of  Ae  Gulf  of  Suez  as  the  place  where 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea. 

It  appears  that  as  soon  as  Pharaoh  was  informed  that  the  Israelites 
had  set  out  on  their  journey,  according  to  fyis  permission,  he  repented  of 
having  allowed  them  to  depart  Consequently  he  collected  his  forces,  and 
pursued  them ;  but,  as  it  seems,  resolved  at  first  only  to  watch  their  move- 
ments to  ascertain  whether  they  intended  to  return  or  to  escape  altogether. 
The  Israelites  having  arrived  at  Etham  on  the  verge  of  the  wilderness, 
their  next  move  seems  to  have  revealed  to  Pharaoh  that  their  intention  was 
to  escape.  Being  informed  probably  by  the  scouts  he  had  sent  out  to  watch 
the  Israelites  from  the  rear,  he  quickened  his  march,  and  overtook  them 
encamped  near  the  shore  between  Migdos  and  the  sea.  Thence  the  king 
did  not  require  a  great  deal  of  military  talent  to  perceive  that,  if  he  could 
outfiank  with  his  left  wing  the  Israelites,  he  would  have  the  best  chance 
to  compel  them  to  surrender,  or  drive  them  into  the  sea.  Accordingly,  by 
supposing  that  such  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  king,  there  was  a  neces- 
mty  for  the  Israelites  to  cross  the  sea.  But  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  explain 
how  the  Israelites  could  effect  this  during  the  night.  The  breadth  of 
the  marching  column  must  have  been  very  large ;  and  as  the  passage,  even 
from  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  seems  not  to  have  been  cleared  at  once  from 
water,  but  gradually  by  means  of  the  wind  that  blew  all  night,  we  cannot 
but  suppose  that  the  advanced  party  passed  over  on  the  backs  of  the  camels 
and  of  the  asses,  and  when  the  water  became  low  enough,  the  people  on  foot 
also  undertook  to  cross  over.  All  this  naturally  suggests  to  us  the  idea,  that 
there  must  have  been  guides  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the  time  when 
the  tide  fell  and  rose.  But  Moses  was  probably  well  acquainted  with  all 
these  circumstances,  as  he  had  dwelt  in  this  region  with  his  flocks,  and 
was  consequently  well  fitted  to  discharge  the  ofllice  of  guide.  Still  it  appears 
from  the  narrative  in  Exodus,  that  the  waters  were  also  providentially 
removed  by  means  of  a  strong  wind,  which,  though  in  the  text  named  an 
east  wind,  no  doubt  came  from  the  north,  north-east,  or  north-west.  AH 
these  considerations  cannot  but  confirm  me  in  the  opinion  that  the  passage 
of  the  Israelites  took  place  at  Suez,  as  has  been  stated  by  the  most  intelli- 
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gent  travelers  and  most  enlightened  men  of  oyr  age.  I  frankly  confess 
that  I  do  not  esteem  highly  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  Elnglish  writers 
in  regard  to  subjects  connected  with  the  Hebrews,  because  they  seem  not 
to  dare  to  exercise  the  least  freedom  of  thought,  from  fear  of  being  consi- 
dered infidds  or  sceptics.  But  tliis  is  not  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
become  me  to  discharge  my  duty  as  an  historian.  Neither  do  I  see  that 
it  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  to  make  the 
historic  poetical  narrative  of  the  Hebrews  an  article  of  faith.  Who  dares  to 
deny  that  had  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  been  allowed  to  stand  by  itself, 
and  no  unnecessary  attempts  had  been  made  to  support  it  by  the  frail 
structure  of  Hebrew  history,  that  it  would  have  numbered  innumerably  more 
sincere  friends  than  it  now  does  ?  What  folly  to  attempt  to  base  eternal 
truths  upon  traditions  liable  to  innumerable  errors,  mistakes,  corruptions 
and  falsehoods !  I  unhesitatingly  declare  that  I  think  nothing  has  more 
delayed  the  advance  of  the  Christian  religion  than  the  unwise  zeal  many 
of  its  champions  have  evinced  in  representing  the  historical  narratives  of  the 
Hebrews  as  equally  trustworthy,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  words  of  Christ 
Let  us  remember  that  none  is  holy  but  God,  and  that  Moses,  though 
employed  by  Him  as  an  instrument  for  accomplishing  a  great  work,  is  not 
therefore  proved  to  have  been  a  man,  whose  every  word  was  truth,  and 
whose  every  act  was  good. 

It  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  seen  at  a  distance  by  the  Israelites^ 
who,  though  numerous  as  they  are  related  to  have  been,  manifested  the 
spirit  of  slaves  rather  than  of  men  resolved  to  do  battle  and  die  for  their 
freedom  ;  yet  the  Egyptians  moved  not  to  the  attack,  either  because  they 
were  fatigued  or  because  Pharaoh  wished  to  induce  the  Israelites  by 
friendly  words,  to  return.  The  situation  of  the  latter  was  also  such  as  to 
awake  in  Pharaoh's  mind  no  apprehension  that,  unless  attacked,  they 
should  attempt  to  escape.  Thus  the  king  of  Egypt,  by  pitching  his  camp 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Israelites  without  commencing  any  farther  hostilities, 
gives  us  good  reason  to  suppose  that  he  also,  as  well  as  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, viewed  their  situation  as  desperate.  But  while  the  king  of  Egypt 
apparently  hoped  to  compel  the  Israelites  to  return,  and  they  fearing  the 
worst,  Moses  appears  to  have  evinced  all  the  confidence  of  a  commander 
who  knows  the  means  by  which  he  is  sure  to  delude  the  hopes  of  his 
•enemy,  and  to  convince  his  soldiers  that  he  is  worthy  of  their  confidence, 
;and  equal  to  every  emergency  that  may  meet  him,  while  in  pursuit  of  the 
•object  he  has  announced  to  have  had  in  view. 

But  confident  as  Moses  was  of  success,  how  natural  was  it  that  he 
should  attempt  to  inspire  the  same  hope  in  his  followers,  by  telling  them 
to  confide  in  Jehovah's  aid !  Was  not  this  also  a  plan  well  adapted  to 
strengthen  their  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Deity,  who  was  to  lead  them 
through  so  many  difiiculties  and  dangers — ^which  must  not  have  been 
unknown  to  Moses — ere  the  desired  conquest  of  Canaan  could  be  accom- 
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pUied?  Wafl  not  the  fiiilure  of  this  adventurous  enterprize  evident 
to  a  BaifacaooB  mind,  unless  the  cowardly  hearts  of  the  Israelites  were 
cheered  an4  fortified  by  tiuth  ?  This  was  the  conduct  of  Moses,  according 
to  the  dictates  both  of  |Mety  and  policy. 

It  is  evid^it  from  what  b  related  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the 
Israelites,  that  had  they  not  soon  been  relieved  from  the  fear  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  they  would  have  made  terms  vrith  their 
former  masters,  and  given  up  Moses  and  Aaron  to  their  vengeance.  But 
their  fear  was  soon  dissipated.  During  the  night,  we  are  told,  they  were 
ordered  to  move  forward  to  the  sea,  and  probably  to  let  the  fires*  remain 
kindled  in  the  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  concealingt  their  movement  from 
the  Egyptians.  Thus  it  happened  that  considerable  time  elapsed  before 
the  latter  discovered  the  departure  of  the  Israelites.  But  when  their  move- 
ment became  known  to  Pharaoh,  he  appears  to  have  ordered  his  troops  to 
pamue  them.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  some  writers  as  most 
probable,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  consequence  of  the  darkness  did  not 
perceive  that  the  Israelites  were  escaping  across  the  sea,  and  that  the 
former  thus  pursued  the  latter  without  knowing  whither  they  were  led. 
But  this  opinion  I  reject ;  because  it  is  evident  from  what  is  related  in 
Exodus,  and  from  the  long  time  which  it  must  necessarily  have  taken  the 
numerous  body  of  Israelites  to  cross,  that  it  was  not  until  morning  they 
were  pursued  ;  besides  there  are  so  many  other  reasons,  which,  when  duly 
considered,  induces  me  to  view  the  opinion,  which  assumes  that  the  Egyp- 

I  ■  ■  ■■■■IM      ■■■■■■■  ■  1^^— .  I  I       ■       I  I  I  II  II  I     „  I    I    I    I     I       -^— — .^B> 

*  We  are  told  in  Bzod.,  chap,  zifi.,  21,  that  Jehovah  went  before  the  Imelites  "by  day 
in  a  pillar  of  cload  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and  by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  the 
light'*  In  chap,  ziv.,  19,  we  are  again  told  that  **  the  Divine  Angel  which  went  before  the 
camp  of  Israel,  moved"  (on  the  occasion  alluded  to  above)  "and  went  behind  them."  This 
evident  contradiction  justifies  ns,  besides  other  grave  reasons,  to  presume  that  the  dond 
that  during  the  day  went  before  the  Israelites,  was  the  dust  which  was  stirred  up  by  the 
n&rch  of  snch  a  multitude,  and  which  was  carried  onwards  by  the  wind ;  and  that  the  pillar  of 
fire  mentioned,  was  the  fire  which  Moses  had  oidered  the  advanced  troop  to  kindle  as  a  baaeon 
for  the  multitode  to  direct  their  course  under  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Consequently,  during 
the  night,  when  the  Bed  Sea  was  crossed,  no  such  flaming  beacon  waa carried  before  them,  aa 
this  woold  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Bgyptians ;  but  the  fires  which  had  been  kindled 
is  the  camp  were  kept  up.  which  was  the  probable  cause  that  we  are  told  that  the  pillar  of 
firs  moved  behind  the  Israelites,  which  really  seemed  to  the  eyes  of  the  moving  Israelitaa  to 
be  the  case.  It  was  also  but  the  natural  optical  effect,  that,  to  the  eyes  of  the  Ittaelites  there 
•faould  appear  to  be  a  cloud  behind  the  numerous  fires  of  the  camp,  when  looking  behind  them. 
I  know  weU  that  those  who  require  that  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  the  pillar  of  fire  shaU  be  oon- 
sidered  as  miraculously  produced,  will  not  accept  this  rational  interpretation;  but  I  cannot 
seek  for  the  approval  of  those  who  sacrifice  what  appears  evidently  to  be  true— to  their  own 
prejudiced  notions.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  with  those  who  feel  pleasure  in  feeding  upon 
opinions,  which,  promulgated  by  the  Hebrews,  are  however  found,  when  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, irreverent  towards  the  Supreme  Being.  The  apparent  contradiction  in  the  two 
places  cited  fiom  Bzodus,  makes  it  sure  that  the  Hebrew  writer  is  using  only  figumtiv* 
language,  for  otherwise  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  in  one  place  what  was  not  troe. 

i  Because  we  can  see  by  night  all  that  stands  between  as  and  the  light,  but  nothing  tint 
lies  beyond  the  light. 
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tians  did  not  know  they  were  pursuing  the  Israelites  over  the  bed  of  the  sea, 
as  not  only  inconsiderate,  but  almost  ridiculous.  Nay,  there  seems  to  me  no 
doubt  that  the  Egyptians  knew  well  what  route  they  were  taking,  and  that 
they  hoped  evidently  for  time  to  pass  over  unhurt  ere  the  waters  returned — 
if  they  even  were  acquainted  with  the  regular  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide- 
water, which  is  uncertain.  But  Providence,  according  to  what  is  related, 
had  resolved  otherwise ;  and  all  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  remained  on 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  with  their  chariots  and  horses,  were  destroyed  by  the 
waters  when  the  tide  rose.  How  natural  was  it  that  the  faith  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  omnipotence  of  Jehovah,  and  their  confidence  in  Moses,  would 
be  confirmed  !  Still  we  shall  soon  see  that  their  confidence  did  not  con- 
tinue long,  for,  at  the  approach  of  new  dangers,  they  yielded  again  to  fear 
and  distrust  But  now  they  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance,  and  the  Hebrew 
women,  led  by  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  celebrated  the 
destruction  of  their  former  masters  with  dances  and  timbrels,  and  with 
songs,  which  have  been  immortalized  by  Moees  in  his  famous  poem*  in 
which  is  contained  the  following  beautiful  and  memorable  chorus : 

"  Let  as  siiig  unto  Jehovah,  for  he  hath  triamphed  glorioaal^, 
The  hone  and  hii  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  Bea."t 

This  is  the  information,  we  thus  far  gather  from  Pentateuch,  of  Moses 
and  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  the  dominion  of  the  Egyptians. 
But  as  I  have  before  given  my  reasons  why  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to 
place  implicit  reliance  in  all  that  is  related  in  the  ancient  writings  of 
the  Hebrews,  it  is  now  my  duty  as  an  impartial  historian  to  direct  your 
attention  to  what  we  may  gather  firom  other  sources  concerning  Moses 
and  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  firom  Egypt,  and  I  will,  therefore,  first, 
in  a  subjoined  note,  repeat  what  Josephus  relates  of  Moses  and  the  exodus.t 


*  There  ia  one  sentence  in  this  song  which  I  cannot  pass  by  unnoticed,  and  which  is  as 
follows:  <'Who  is  like  nnto  Thee,  O  JehotHxk,  among  the  godtV  Is  this  not  an  evidence 
which  cannot  be  refuted  that,  thongh  Moses  considered  Jekowik  superior  to  all  gods,  he 
nevertheless,  did  not  deny  that  there  existed  other  gods,  besides  Movah  7  What  a  difference 
between  the  doctrine  of  Moses  and  the  doctrine  of  Christ  \  What  an  immense  difference 
between  the  conception  Moses  appears  to  have  had  of  the  Deity,  and  that  which  is  embodied 
in  the  doctrine  of  Christ ! 

t  Ezod.  xi  21. 

I  '*  A  man,'*  says  he,  "  whose  name  was  Amram,  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  itebrews, 
feared  that  his  whole  nation  would  be  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the  decree  prohibiting 
any  young  men  from  being  brought  up,  pnd  was  very  sorry  as  his  wife  was  with  child,  and 
be  knew  not  how  to  save  it,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  male  child,  as  Pharaoh  had  ordered  aU 
such  children  to  be  destroyed."  Then  Josephus  goes  on  to  relate  that  Amram  prayed 
Jehovah  to  have  commiseration  for  the  Hebrews,  and  to  aid  them ;  that  the  Deity  vouch- 
tafed  while  he  was  in  sleep  to  console  him,  and  reminded  him  how  he  had  assisted 
Abraham  and  Jacob ;  but  what  is  remarkable*  Josephus  makes  Jehovah  to  mention  the 
numbers  of  the  Hebrews  to  have  increased  only  to  above  rix  thousand;  then  the  same  writer 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  the  promise  to  Amram  that  the  unborn  child  of  his  wife 
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We  have  seen  that  Manetho,  according  to  Josephus,  when  speaking  of 
the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  states :  ^^  that  the  priest  who  ordained  their 
polity  and  laws  was  of  Heliopolis  by  birth,  and  that  his  name  was  OsarsipL 

•boold  deliver  the  Hebrews  from  Bgyptian  tyranny.  What  relates  to  the  birth  of  Moses 
and  his  salvation  from  a  watery  grave,  is  giren  by  Josephus  nearly  as  in  Genesis ;  but  he 
adds  that  the  name  of  the  princess  was  Thennnthis :  who,  be  says,  gave  to  the  child  the 
name  Mouseg,  from  what  had  taken  place ;  "  for  the  Egyptians, ''  says  he,  "  call  water  by  the 
name  of  Mo,  and  such  as  are  saved  out  of  it  by  the  name  of  Uteg ;  forming  hence  by  com- 
posing  those  two  words,  the  name  of  Moses."  Josephus  also  informs  us  that  Moses  was  so 
handsome  a  child,  that  he  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  every  one  who  saw  him. 

"  Thermuthis,''  continues  he,  "  therefore,  perceiving  him  to  be  so  remarkable  a  child, 
adopted  him  for  her  son,  having  no  child  of  her  own.  Afterwards  she  presented  Moses  to 
the  king,  her  father,  saying,  '  I  have  brought  up  a  child  who  is  of  a  divine  form  and  of  a 
generous  disposition;  and  as  I  have  received  him  ftovi  the  bounty  of  the  river,  in  a  wonder- 
Ibl  manner,  I  have  thought  proper  to  adopt  him  for  my  son,  and  the  heir  of  thy  kingdom.' 
Having  said  this,  she  handed  him  over  to  her  father,  who  took  him  and  pressed  him  to  his 
bosom ;  and  to  please  his  daughter,  in  a  playful  manner,  placed  his  diadem  upon  the  head  of 
the  child  who  threw  it  to  the  ground,  and  trod  it  under  his  feet  This  seemed  to  be  an  evil 
omen  to  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  But  when  the  saored  scribe  who  had  foretold  that  the 
nativity  of  this  child  would  bring  the  dominion  of  that  kingdom  low,  saw  this,  he  made  a 
Tioleni  attempt  to  kill  Moses,  and  cried  out  in  a  frantic  manner,  '  This,  O  king !  this  child  is 
he  of  whom  the  Deity  foretold ;  we  should  be  in  no  danger  if  we  killed  him ;  he  himself  attests 
the  truth  of  what  has  been  predicted,  by  trampling  on  thy  diadem.  Destroy  him,  therefore, 
and  deprive  the  Hebrews  of  the  hope  they  have  of  being  encouraged  by  him/  But  Ther- 
mathis  withheld  him,  and  snatched  the  child  away.  God,  who  providentially  protected 
Meses,  influenced  the  king  to  spare  him.  He  was,  therefore,  educated  with  great  care. 
Consequently  the  Hebrews  built  their  hopes  upon  him,  and  anticipated  that  great  things 
woald  be  done  by  him ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  suspicious  of  what  would  follow  such  an 
adncation.  But  they  spared  the  life  of  Moses,  for  if  he  had  been  slain,  there  was  no  other 
akin  or  adopted,  that  had  any  oracle  &voring  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Egypt,  and 
likely  to  be  of  as  great  advantage  to  them.  Moses,  therefore,  being  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
manner  now  related,  when  he  came  to  the  age  of  maturity,  made  his  virtues  manifest  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  showed  that  he  was  bom  for  bringing  them  down  and  raising  the  Israelites. 
The  occasion  he  laid  hold  of  was  this :  the  Ethiopians,  who  are  next  neighbors  to  the 
Egyptians,  made  an  inroad  into  their  country,  which  they  seized  upon,  and  carried  ofi*  the 
effects  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  their  rage,  fought  against  them  and  revenged  the  injuries 
they  had  received  from  them ;  but  being  overcome  in  battle,  some  of  them  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  ran  away  in  a  shameful  manner,  and  by  that  means  saved  themselves ;  whereupon 
&e  Ethiopians  followed  after  them  in  pursuit,  and  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  mark  of 
cowardice  if  they  did  not  subdue  all  Egypt,  they  vigorously  pursued  their  victorious  career, 
nntQ  they  had  made  themselves  the  masters  of  all  the  cities  and  land  belonging  to  the 
Egyptians,  without  scarcely  any  resistance  being  offered  to  them.  The  Egyptians,  under 
this  sad  oppression,  betook  themselves  to  their  oracleis  and  prophecies ;  and  when  by  this 
means  the  Deity  had  advised  them  to  make  use  of  Moses,  the  Hebrew,  the  king  commanded 
his  daughter  to  produce  him,  that  he  might  be  the  general  of  the  army.  Upon  which,  when 
she  had  made  the  king  swear  he  would  do  Moses  no  harm,  she  brought  him  to  Pharaoh  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  assistance  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  her  father.  She  withal 
reproached  the  priest,  who  having  before  advised  the  Egyptians  to  kill  him,  was  not  now 
aihamed  to  own  their  want  of  his  aid. 

"  Thus  Moses,  at  the  persuasion  both  of  Thermuthis,  and  of  the  king  himself,  cheerfully 
undertook  the  management  of  this  war ;  and  the  $aered  tribea  of  both  nations  were  glad — those 
of  the  Egyptians,  that  they  should  at  once  overcome  their  enemies  by  his  valor,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  Moses  would  be  slain ;  but  those  of  the  Hebrews,  that  they  should  escape 
from  the  Egyptians,  because  Moses  was  to  be  their  general.    But  Moses  surprised  the  enemy 
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from  Osiris,  the  god  of  Heliopolis ;  but  that  when  he  went  over  to  these 
people,  his  name  was  changed,  and  he  was  called  Moyses."  * 


before  he  was  aware  that  the  Bg^tiana  were  going  to  attack  him;  for  he  did  not  puraie 
his  march  by  water  bat  by  land,  and  displayec^wonderfal  ingenoity."  Joaephos  then  goes  on 
to  relate  how,  by  the  aid  of  Ibis,  Moses  destroyed  the  maltitade  of  serpents  that  he  met  with, 
and  which  else  would  have  prevented  his  march.  "  When/'  continoes  he,  "  Moses,  there- 
fore, had  been  enabled  to  pursue  his  route  in  this  manner,  he  caraenpon  the  Bthiopians  before 
they  expected  him ;  and  joining  battle  with  them,  he  beat  them  and  deprived  them  of  the 
advantages  they  had  gained  over  the  Egyptians,  and  proceeded  to  demolish  the  cities  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and,  indeed,  slaaghtered  many  of  this  people.  Now,  when  the  Egyptian  army 
had  tasted  of  the  sweetness  of  victory,  their  ardor  for  conquest  increased,  inasmuch  that 
the  Ethiopians  were  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  slavery,  and  all  manner  of  ii\jury.  And 
at  length  they  retired  to  Saba,  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia,  which  Cambyses  afterwards 
named  Meroe,  after  the  name  of  his  own  sister.  To  reduce  this  city  by  siege  was  an 
ardous  task,  because,  being  encompassed  by  the  Nile  and  the  Astapos  and  Astaboras,  one  of 
these  rivers  was  to  be  forded.  This  cit^  was  thus  situated  in  a  place  difficult  of  approach, 
and  was  also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  and  rivers,  besides  to  keep  their  enemy  at  a 
distance,  who  after  even  having  crossed  the  rivers,  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
capture  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  strength  of  its  ramparts.  But,  while  Moses  was  uneasy 
that  the  army  was  thus  obliged  to  lie  idle  before  this  place— for  the  enemy  durst  not  join 
battle  with  him— the  following  circnmstance  happened :  Tharbis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  Ethiopians;  she  happened  to  see  Moses  as  he  led  the  army  near  the  walls — and 
fought  with  great  bravery,  and  admiring  the  skill  he  had  displayed  in  his  undertakings,  and 
believing  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  success  of  the  Egyptians — who  had  before  despaired 
even  of  recovering  their  liberty — and  of  the  present  great  danger  of  the  Ethiopians^  that  bad 
so  short  a  time  anterior  boasted  of  their  great  achievements,  she  became  deeply  enaraoursd 
of  the  hero.  As  her  passion  increased  she  sent  the  most  faithful  of  all  her  servants  to  propose 
that  he  should  marry  her.  He  accepted  this  offer,  on  condition  that  she  would  deliver  the 
city  into  his  hands ;  and  took  an  oath  as  pledge  that  he  would  keep  his  promise  when  the 
city  had  come  into  l^s  possession.  On  this  agreement  being  made  it  was  immediately 
executed;  and  when  Moses  had  subdued  the  Ethiopians*  he  thanked  the  Deity,  consum- 
mated his  marriage,  and  led  the  Egyptians  back  to  their  country." 

It  has  been  presumed  by  some  writers  that  St.  Stephen  refeired  te  these  noilitary  exploits 
when  speaking  of  Mosos  before  the  Exodus,  as  he  says,  Acts  vii.  22,  that  Moses  "  was  aUa 
wugJUg  «»  words  and  m  deeds." 

Josephus  tells  us  further  that  the  Egyptians,  after  they  had  thus  been  saved  by  Moses,  still 
entertained  feelings  of  hostility  towards  him,  and  were  very  eager  in  plotting  his  destruction, 
as  they  suspected  that  he  would  make  use  of  his  good  fortune  to  excite  sedition,  and  introduce 
innovations  into  Egypt ;  they,  therefore,  told  the  king  that  Mosea  ought  to  be  put  to  death. 
The  king,  from  envy  of  his  glorious  expedition  at  the  head  of  his  army,  as  wall  as  from  fear 
of  being  brought  low  by  him,  was  also  of  the  same  opinion,  and  being  instigated  by  the  same 
scribes,  was  ready  to  inflict  on  him  an  untimely  death.  But  when  the  latter  learned  the  plots, 
that  were  laid  against  his  life,  he  went  away  privately ;  and  as  the  public  roads  were  watched, 
he  pursued  his  flight  through  the  deserts,  over  which,  owing  to  their  destitution  of  food,  his 
enemies  oould  not  suspect  he  would  attempt  to  escape ;  still  he  resolutely  oonttnned  his 
journey  and  anived  at  last  at  the  city  of  Midian.— See  Joaep.  Ant,  vol.  I.  book  xi,  chap.  9, 
10  and  11. 

*  The  name  of  Moses  was  strictly  Egyptian.  In  signification  it  means  rebegottem,  regenerated, 
tm'ft'frfff?  in  the  myateriea.  It  is  reoognizable  in  other  compound  proper  names,  as  Thfitmei  or 
Tkelmaeee,  begotten  of  the  god  Thaik;  or  in  Rameeet,  begotten  of  the  god  Rd*  It  is  to  be 
obsenred  that  bapHem  hyjke  and  footer,  was  one  of  the  ceremonies  that  initiated  the  Neophylv 
into  the  Egyptian  mysteries ;  and  that  the  Hebrew,  in  Bxod.  zi.  10,  meant "  saved  by  watsr^ 
•a  well  as  <<  saved  fiwm  water." 
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Josephus  has  preserved  the  following  fragment  from  The  History  of  the 
Egyptians,  by  Chseremon,  also  an  Egyptian,  concerning  Moses  and  the 
Israelites.  '^  The  goddess  Isis,"  says  Ch«remoo,  "  appeared  to  Amenophis 
in  his  sleep,  and  blamed  him  that  her  temple  had  been  demolished  in  the 
war.  But  Phritiphantes,  the  sacred  scribe,  said  to  him,  that  in  case  he 
would  purge  Egypt  of  the  men  that  had  pollutions  upon  them  he  should 
be  no  longer  troubled  with  such  frightful  apparitions;  that  Amenophis 
accordingly  chose  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  those  that  were 
thus  diseased,  and  cast  them  out  of  the  country ;  that  Moses  and  Joseph* 
were  scribes,  and  the  latter  a  sacred  scribe  too ;  that  their  names  were 
Egyptian  originally,  that  of  Moses  had  been  Tisethen^  and  that  of  Joseph, 
Peteseph;  that  they  came  to  Pelusium,  and  found  three  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men  that  had  been  left  there  by  Amenophis,  who  was 
not  willing  to  take  them  into  Egypt ;  that  those  scribes  made  a  league 
of  friendship  with  them,  and  undertook  with  them  an  expedition  against 
f^pt;  that  Amenophis  could  not  withstand  their  attack  but  fled  into 
Ethiopia,  and  left  his  wife  and  child  behind  him,  who  lay  concealed  in 
certain  caverns,  and  there  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  called  Messene ; 
and  who,  when  he  was  grown  up  to  man's  estate,  pursued  the  Jews  into 
S3rria,  who  were  about  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  then  brought  his 
&ther  Amenophis  back  from  Ethiopia."t 

Josephus  has  also  handed  down  to  us  a  statement  of  Lysimachus,  con- 
cerning Moses  and  the  Israelites,  in  the  following  words :  '^  The  people  of 
the  Jews  being  leprous  and  scabby,  and  subject  to  certain  other  kinds  of 
distempers  in  the  days  of  Bocchoris,  king  of  Egypt,  they  fled  to  the  temples, 
and  got  their  food  there  by  b^ging,  and  as  the  numbers  were  very  great 
that  were  fallen  under  those  diseases,  there  arose  a  scarcity  in  Egypt. 
Hereupon  Bocchoris,  the  king  of  Egypt,  sent  some  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Amount  in  regard  to  this  scarcity.  The  god  answered  that  the  king  must 
purge  his  temples  of  impure  and  impious  men,  by  expelling  them  out  of 
those  temples  into  desert  places ;  but  as  to  the  scabby  and  leprous  people, 
he  must  drawn  them,  and  purge  his  temples,  the  sun  being  indignant  that 
those  men  were  permitted  to  live ;  and  by  this  means  the  soil  will  again 
bring  forth  luxuriant  harvests.  Bocchoris  upon  having  received  this  an- 
swer of  the  oracle,  called  the  priests  and  the  servants  of  the  altars,  and 
ordered  them  to  assemble  all  the  impure  people,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
soldiers  to  carry  them  away  into  the  desert,  but  to  take  the  leprous  people, 
in  order  to  be  exposed  to  destruction.  But  they  came  themselves  together 
to  consult  what  resolution  they  were  to  take,  and  determined  that  as  the 
night  was  coming  on,  they  should  kindle  fires  and  lamps  and  keep  watch, 


•  AUnding  probably  to  AaroD,  perfaapty  alio  an  error  by  lome  of  bis  copykta. 
t  Joaep.  oont.  ApL  1. 1.  %  Jupiter  Ammoii. 
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and  that  they  should  also  fast  the  next  night,  and  propitiate  the  gods  iu 
order  to  obtain  deliverance  from  the  impending  danger.  On  the  next  day 
there  was  one  Moses  who  advised  them  that  they  should  venture  upon  a 
journey,  and  pursue  their  way  in  one  direction  until  they  should  come  to 
places  fit  for  habitation ;  he  also  charged  them  to  entertain  no  kind  feelings 
for  any  man,  nor  give  good  counsel  to  any,  but  always  advise  them  to  the 
worst,  and  to  destroy  all  those  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  they  should 
meet  with ;  that  the  rest  commended  unanimously  what  he  had  said,  and 
executed  what  they  had  resolved  on.  Consequently  they  crossed  the 
desert.  But  after  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  they 
came  to  an  inhabited  country,  there  they  acted  violently  against  the 
people,  at  the  same  time  plundering  and  burning  their  temples.  At  last 
they  entered  the  land  which  is  called  Judea ;  and  then  built  a  city  therein. 
This  city  was  called  Hierossyla,*  from  their  having  robbed  the  temples ; 
but  when  they  became  more  powerful,  they  in  the  course  of  time  changed 
its  denomination,  that  the  name  of  this  city  might  be  no  reproach  to  them, 
and  called  it  therefore  HierosoIyma,t  and  themselves  Hierosolymites.t" 

Josephus  has  attempted  to  prove  the  falsity  of  the  accounts  given  of 
Moses  and  of  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  by  Manetho,  as  well  as  by  Choere- 
mon  and  Lysimachus.  He  has  succeeded  in  showing  that  these  accounts 
are  not  all  true  ;  still  he  neither  satisfactorily  proves  that  all  they  have  re- 
lated is  false,  nor  that  all  that  he  has  related  of  the  same  subject  is  true. 
Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  he  cites  what  Manetho,  as  well  as 
Chaldean  and  Phoenician  writers  have  said,  when  it  confirms  what  the 
Hebrews  themselves  have  related :  thus  claiming  for  these  foreign  writers 
authority,  when  they  speak  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  deny 
ing  it  to  them  altogether,  when  relating  anything  that  is  contrary  to  the 
traditions  of  the  Hebrews,  and  requesting  for  all  that  he  himself  says  implicit 
confidence,  without  having  always  duly  supported  his  claim.  He  denies 
with  vehemence  the  imputation  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  their  origin  Egyp- 
tians, and  that  they  were  expelled  from  Egypt  on  account  of  bodily  diseases. 
When  having  said  enough,  as  he  thinks,  to  persuade  his  readers  that  this 
imputation  is  unfounded,  he  adds :  "  Yet  I  will  briefly  take  notice  of  what 
Apioni  says  upon  that  subject ;  because  in  his  third  book  of  the  afl^airs  of 
the  Egyptians,  he  speaks  thus  :  'I  have  heard  of  the  ancient  men  of  Egypt, 
that  Moses  was  of  Heliopolis,  and  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  follow 
the  customs  of  his  forefathers,  and  oflfered  his  prayers  in  the  open  air  to- 


*  Derived  from  the  Greek  ^Itpoooluiy^taerilegium  eommiteret^^to  commit  a  Bacrilegiont  act. 

t  Derived  from  the  Oreek  'Icpoo^— Mcer,  holji  and  the  Hebrew  Q^TtEr*"'^*^^™'  peace ;  bat 
Jenualem  from  the  latter  word  and  m^— ^A«y  shall  tee. 

t  Oont.  Ap.  ▼.  1. 

f  Apion  was  a  famous  grammarian  bom  in  Egypt,  and  taught  at  Bome  in  te  time  of  Tibe- 
riuii.    One  of  hia  principal  workf  waa  hia  Antiquities  of  Egypt 
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wards  the  city  walls ;  but  that  he  reduced  them  all,  to  be  directed  towards 
the  rising  sun ;  which  was  agreeable  to  the  situation  of  Heliopolis.'  "* 

Josephus  justly  throws  ridicule  on  Apion,  for  citing  as  credible  the 
sayings  of  old  men,  to  the  effect  that  Moses  was  ot  Heliopolis ;  but  still  he 
does  not  prove  that  what  Apion  had  heard  the  old  men  say,  was  untrue. 

Artapanus,  again,  in  his  work  concerning  the  Jews,  says  that  the  Clueen 
of  Egypt  having  no  children,  adopted  and  "  brought  up  a  child  of  the 
Jews,  and  named  it  Moyses." 

In  regard  to  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites,  Diodorus  sayst  that  '4he  Jews 
were  driven  out  of  Egypt  during  a  famine,  when  the  country  was  full  of 
foreigners;  and  Moses,  a  man  of  extraordinary  prudence  and  courage, 
seized  this  opportunity  of  establishing  his  people  in  the  mountains  of 
Judea." 

"  Moses,"  says  Strabo,  "who  was  one  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  taught  that 
it  was  a  monstrous  error  to  represent  the  Deity  under  the  form  of  ani- 
mals, as  the  Egytians  did,t  or  in  the  shape  of  man  as  was  the  practice  of 
the  Greeks  and  Africans.  '  That  alone  is  the  Deity,'  said  he,  '  which 
constitutes  heaven,  earth,  and  being ;  that  which  we  all  call  the  world,  the 
sum  of  all  things,  nature.^  No  reasonable  person  will  think  of  represent- 
ing such  a  being  by  the  image  of  any  one  of  the  objects  around  us ;  it  is 
for  this  reason  that,  rejecting  every  species  of  images,i  Moses  wished  the 
Deity  to  be  worshipped  without  emblems,  and  according  to  his  proper 
nature."ll 

These  words  no  reader  of  a  reflecting  mind,  will  permit  to  pass  without 
bestowing  on  them  serious  attention. 

I  will  finish  these  citations  from  ancient  foreign  authors,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  Israelites,  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  of  Moses,  by  quot- 
ing in  the  subjoined  note  what  the  famous  Roman  historian,  Tacitus,  says 
on  these  subjects.lT 


•  Cont.  Ap.  10-11  t  Lib.  xxzi%.  and  xl. 

%  Bat  Plutarch  sajR :  ''  At  a  oertain  period  all  the  Egyptians  have  their  animal  gods  paint- 
ed.    The  Ththant,  however,  do  not." 

$  Idols.  n  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  zvi. ' 

?  "  The  Jews,"  says  he,  **  we  are  told,  were  natives  of  the  isle  of  Orete.  At  the  time  when 
Satam  was  driven  from  the  throne,  by  the  violence  of  Jupiter,  they  abandoned  their  habita- 
tions, and  gained  a  settlement  at  the  extremity  of  Libya.  In  support  of  this  tradition,  the 
etymology  of  their  name  is  adduced  as  a  proof.  Mount  Ida,  well  known  to  fame,  stands  in 
the  isle  of  Crete :  the  inhabitants  are  called  Idaeans ;  and  the  word,  by  a  barbarous  corrup- 
tion, was  changed  to  that  of  Judeeans.  According  to  others,  they  were  a  colony  from  Egypt, 
when  that  country,  daring  the  reign  of  Isis,  overflowing  with  inhabitants,  poured  forth  its 
rednndant  numbers  under  the  conduct  of  Hierosolymus  and  Juda.  A  third  hypothesis  makes 
them  originally  Ethiopians ;  compelled  by  the  tyranny  of  Cephens,  the  reigning  monarch,  to 
abandon  their  country.  Some  authors  contend  that  they  were  a  tribe  of  Assyrians,  who  for 
some  time  occnpied  a  portion  of  Egypt,  and,  afterwards  transplanting  themselves  into  Syria, 
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We  will  now  attend  to  what  Josephus  relates  concerning  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites.  I  have  thought  proper  to  place  what  is  related  by  this  his- 
torian, in  juxtaposition  to  what  Chaeremon,  Lysimachus,  Tacitus,  and 
other  foreign  writers  have  said  on  this  subject ;  thus  to  give  the  reader 
oppoitunity  at  one  glance  to  see  how  greatly  these  writers  differ. 

''Moses,"  says  Josephus,  ''when  he  understood  that  the  kuig  in  whose 
reign  he  had  fled  from  Bgypt,  was  dead,  asked  leave  of  Raguel,*  to  return 
to  that  country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  people.    He  took  with  him  Zip- 


acquired  in  their  own  right  a  namber  of  citiea,  together  with  the  territoriei  of  the  Hebrews 
There  is  still  another  tradition,  which  ascriboB  to  the  Jews  a  more  illastrioos  origin,  deriTing 
them  from  the  ancient  Solymans,  so  highly  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Homer.    By  that  peo- 
ple the  city  was  built,  and  from  its  founder  received  the  name  of  Hierosolyma. 

"  In  this  clash  of  opinions,  one  point  seems  to  be  uniyersally  admitted.  A  pestilential  dia- 
ease,  disfiguring  the  race  of  man,  and  making  tiie  body  an  object  of  loathsome  deformity, 
spread  all  over  Bgypt.  Bocchoris  at  that  time  the  reigning  monarch,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Jupiter  Hammon,  and  received  the  answer  that  the  kingdom  must  be  purified,  by  exter- 
minating the  infected  multitude,  as  a  race  of  men  detested  by  the  gods.  After  diligent 
search,  the  wretched  sufferera  were  collected  together,  and  in  a  wild  and  barren  desert  aban- 
doned to  their  misery.  In  that  distress,  while  the  vulgar  people  were  sunk  in  deep  despair, 
Moses,  one  of  their  number,  reminded  them,  that,  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels,  they  had 
been  already  rescued  out  of  impending  danger.  Deserted  as  they  were  by  men  and  gods, 
he  told  them,  that  if  they  did  not  repose  their  confidence  in  him,  as  their  chief  by  divine 
commission,  they  had  no  resource  left.  His  ofier  was  accepted*  Their  mareh  began,  they 
knew  not  whither.  Want  of  water  was  their  chief  distress.  Worn  out  with  fatigue,  they 
lay  stretched  on  the  bare  earth,  heart-broken,  ready  to  expire,  when  a  troop  of  wild  aaaes, 
returning  from  pasture,  went  up  the  steep  ascent  of  a  rock  covered  with  a  grove  of  trees. 
The  verdure  of  the  herbage  round  the  place,  suggested  the  idea  of  springs  near  at  hand. 
Moses  traced  the  steps  of  the  animals^  and  discovered  a  plentiful  vein  of  water.  By  this 
relief  the  fainting  multitude  was  raised  from  despair.  They  pursued  their  journey  for  six 
days  without  intermission.  On  the  seventh  they  made  halt,  and,  having  expelled  the  natives, 
took  possession  of  the  country,  where  they  built  their  city,  and  dedicated  their  temple.*' — 
Hist.  lib.  V.  chaps.  2,  3. 

It  is  evident  that  Tacitus  here  related  the  various  opinions,  as  given  by  other  writers,  with- 
out deciding  in  fiivor  of  any  of  them.  As  the  Romans  held  the  Jews  in  contempt,  and  as 
Tacitus  appears  to  have  partaken  of  the  same  feeling,  it  is  probable  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  inquiry,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  materials 
were  within  his  reach.  He  charges  the  Jews  to  have  entertained  an  inveterate  hatred  towards 
ail  the  rest  of  mankind ;  "  advertua  omne*  iUiot  ho$tiU  odium"  Still  no  doubt  there  is  truth  in 
many  of  these  passages  I  have  quoted  from  his  work ;  as  for  instance,  the  allusion  to  the  Jews 
as  originating  from  Assyria  and  settling  in  Syria ;  and  much  more,  as  a  reflecting  reader  easily 
will  observe.  The  distemper  here  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  is  also  mentioned  by  Justin, — lib. 
zxxvi.— who  calls  it  $cabiem  et  vUiliginem  ;  that  is,  leprosy.  The  want  of  water,  which  Tacitus 
says  the  Israelites  suffered,  may  be  an  allusion  to  what  we  read  in  Exodus  xv.  22 : — "  And  tkey 
went  three  dayt  into  the  wUdemet$f  andfim^d  no  watery  And  the  discovery  of  the  spring  in  a 
grove  shadowed  by  trees,  to  what  we  read  in  Exodus  xv.  27  :— >"  And  they  oame  to  Elimj 
where  were  twelve  welle  of  water,  and  three  eeore  and  ten  palme"  The  story  of  the  vrild  asses 
may  have  been  introduced  to  account  for  the  caose  of  the  consecration  of  the  animal,  as  is 
related  by  him  in  another  place.  Brotier  thinks  that  what  Tacitus  relates  of  the  six  days* 
mareh,  and  the  taking  of  the  city,  aUndes  to  tho  capture  of  Jericho. 

*  Jethro. 
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porah,  the  daughter  of  Raguel,  whom  he  had  married,  and  the  children  he 
had  by  her — Gersom  and  Eleasar — and  set  out  on  bis  journey  into  Egypt 
Now  when  they  arrived  near  the  frontier,  they  were  met,  according  to  the 
command  of  the  Deity,  by  Aaron,  the  brother  of  Moses, — ^who  related  to 
Aaron  what  had  occurred  to  him  on  the  mountain,*  and  the  divine  com- 
mands he  had  received.  As  they  were  pursuing  their  journey,  they  were 
met  by  the  chief  men  among  the  Hebrews,  who  had  been  informed  of  their 
approach,  and  to  whom  Moses  related  the  signs  he  had  seen;  and 
when  they  would  not  believe  him,  repeated  the  signs  before  their  eyes.  At 
the  unexpected  sight  of  these  signs,  they  took  courage  and  hoped  that  their 
deliverance  would  be  accomplished ;  because  now  they  believed  that  Provi- 
dence cared  for  their  preservation. 

''When  Moses  thus  became  convinced  that  the  Hebrews  would  obey 
whatever  he  might  command, — as  they  promised  they  would  do, — and  that 
they  loved  liberty,  he  went  to  the  king,  who  had  but  lately  succeeded  to 
the  government,  and  related  to  him  how  much  he  himself  had  done  for  the 
Egyptians,  when  they  were  held  in  contempt  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  their 
country  laid  waste  by  these  proud  enemies  ;  further,  how  he  had  been  the 
commander  of  the  forces  of  Egypt,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  in  every  re- 
spect as  though  he  had  been  the  leader  of  his  own  people.  He  also  told 
the  king  of  the  dangers  he  had  met  during  that  expedition,  without  having 
received  the  proper  thanks  due  to  him.  At  last  he  related  to  the  king 
what  had  happened  to  him  at  Mount  Sinai ;  what  the  Deity  had  said  to 
him ;  and  the  signs  which  had  been  made  by  the  same  High  Being,  in 
order  to  assure  him  of  the  authority  of  those  commands  which  had  been 
given  to  him. 

"  But  as  the  king  derided  Moses,  the  latter  repeated  before  his  eyes  the 
signs  which  had  been  wrought  at  Mount  Sinai.  Still  the  king  was  angry 
with  him,  and  called  him  a  bad  man,  who  had  formerly  run  away  from 
Egyptian  slavery,  and  now  came  back  to  impose  upon  him  by  deceitful 
tricks  and  wonders,  wrought  by  magical  arts.  Having  said  this,  the  king 
ordered  the  priests  to  let  him  see  the  same  wonders  repeated, — because  he 
knew  that  they  were  skilful  in  this  species  of  art — on  purpose  to  show 
that  Moses  was  not  the  only  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  know- 
ledge of  performing  these  wonders,  which  he  pretended  to  be  divine ;  telling 
also  Moses,  that  none  but  the  ignorant  would  believe  this  to  be  true.  Now 
when  the  priests  threw  down  their  rods,  they  became  serpents.  But  Mo- 
ses, not  daunted  at  tjie  sight  of  this,  said,  *0 !  king,  I  do  not  myself  despise 
the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  ;  but  I  say  solely,  that  what  I  do,  is  so  much 
superior  to  what  they  do  by  magic  arts  and  tricks,  as  divine  power  excels 


•  Sinai. 
11 
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that  of  man.  Buf  I  will  prove  that  what  I  do  is  not  done  by  such  means ; 
that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  the  wonders  I  perform,  are  wrought 
by  divine  aid.'  Saying  this,  he  cast  his  rod  down  upon  the  ground,  and 
commanded  it  to  turn  itself  into  a  serpent.  It  obeyed  him,  and  went  all 
round,  and  devoured  the  rods  of  the  Egyptians,  which  seemed  to  be  dra- 
gons, until  it  had  consumed  them  all ;  it  then  returned  to  its  own  form, 
and  Moses  took  it  into  his  hand  again. 

'^  Still  the  king  did  not  change  his  mind,  but  remained  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  being  very  angry,  said  that  Moses  should  gain  nothing  from 
the  Egyptians  by  his  shrewdness  and  cunning !  He  also  commanded  him 
that  was  the  chief  task-master  over  the  Hebrews,  to  give  them  no  relaxa- 
tion from  their  labors,  but  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  severer  tasks  than 
before ;  therefore,  though  they  had  hitherto  been  allowed  straw  for  the 
making  of  the  bricks,  this  was  no  longer  to  be  furnished  to  them  ;  but 
they  were  compelled  to  work  hard  by  fonning  the  bricks  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  gather  the  straw  in  the  night" 

Josephus  then  continues  to  relate  how  the  Hebrews  blamed  Moses  for 
having  thus  been  the  cause  of  redoubled  labors  to  them,  and  how  Moses 
attempted  to  persuade  the  king  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  go  to  Mouat 
Sinai,  and  there  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  and  that  he  failed  in  his  attempt. 

"  But,"  continues  he,  '^  when  the  king  despised  the  words  of  Moses,  and 
did  not  the  least  care  for  them,  grievous  plagues  seized  the  Egyptians. 
The  Egyptian  river  ran  with  bloody  water  at  the  command  of  Jehovah, 
insomuch  that  it  could  not  be  drunk ;  and  neither  had  they  any  spring  of 
water ;  and  the  water  had  not  only  the  color  of  blood,  but  it  brought  upon 
those  that  ventured  to  drink  it  great  pains,  and  bitter  sufferings.  Such 
was  the  river  to  the  Egyptians  ;  but  it  was  sweet  and  fit  for  drinking  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  differed  in  nowise  from  its  usual  state.  As  the  king 
therefore  knew  not  what  to  do  in  these  surprising  circumstances,  and  was 
in  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  he  gave  the  Hebrews  leave  to  go  away ;  but 
when  the  plague  ceased  he  changed  his  mind  again,  and  would  not  suffer 
them  to  depart. 

''  But  when  the  Deity  saw  that  the  king  was  ungrateful,  and  upon  the 
ceasing  of  the  calamity  would  not  grow  wiser,  he  sent  another  plague 
upon  the  Egyptians,  namely,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  frogs,  that 
consumed  the  fruits  of  the  ground ;  the  river  became  also  full  of  them, 
insomuch  that  those  who  drew  water  got  it  spoiled  by  the  blood  of  these 
animals,  as  they  died  in  the  water ;  and  the  country  was  full  of  filthy 
slime  from  those  which  were  born  and  perished.  Now  when  the  Egyp- 
tians were  laboring  under  this  calamity,  the  king  ordered  Moses  to  take 
the  Israelites  with  him  and  begone.  Upon  which  the  whole  multitude  of 
the  frogs  vanished.  But  as  soon  as  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  land  was  free 
irom  them,  he  forgot  the  cause  of  this  change,  and  retained  tlm  Hebrews. 
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Accordingly  Jehovah  punished  his  faithlessness  with  another  calamity 
added  to  the  former ;  for  there  arose  out  of  the  bodies  of  the  Egyptians* 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  lice,  by  which,  wicked  as  they  were,  they 
miserably  perished,  being  not  able  to  destroy  this  sort  of  vermin  either 
with  washes  or  with  ointments.  At  this  terrible  visitation  the  king 
became  much  grieved,  fearing  lest  the  people  should  be  destroyed,  and  that 
too  in  a  disgraceful  manner ;  consequently  he  thought  himself  obliged  to 
cease  from  following  the  impluse  of  his  bad  temper,  and  to  pursue  a  more 
just  course  of  policy ;  and  he  gave  leave  to  the  Hebrews  themselves  to 
depart  But  when  the  plague  had  ceased,  he  thought  it  proper  tn 
require  that  they  should  leave  their  children  and  wives  behind  them 
as  pledges  for  their  return ;  whereby  he  provoked  Jehovah  to  become 
still  more  angry  with  him,  because  it  appeared  as  if  the  king  thought 
to  impose  upon  the  Deity,  and  as  if  it  were  only  Moses,  and  not  Jeho- 
vah, who  punished  the  Egyptians . for  the  sake  of  the  Hebrews;  conse- 
quently the  wrathful  Deity  sent  upon  Egypt  various  kinds  of  poisonous 
creatures,  such  indeed  as  had  never  been  seen  by  man  before,  and 
which  destroyed  many  of  the  people ;  thus  the  land  became  destitute  of 
husbandmen  for  its  cultivation ;  and  the  Egyptians  perished  not  only  by 
destructive  animals,  but  also  by  the  sickness  that  then  prevailed. 

'^  Still  as  Pharaoh  did  not  yield  farther  than  to  permit  the  Hebrews  to 
take  their  wives  with  them,  but  not  their  children,  Jehovah  resolved  to 
punish  his  wickedness  with  several  other  calamities,  worse  than  those 
now  related — ^which,  however,  had  been  so  severely  felt  by  the  Egyptians ; 
that  their  bodies  bad  terrible  biles,  breaking  forth  with  blains,  while  they 
were  already  inwardly  consumed ;  thus  many  of  the  people  of  Egypt 
perished  in  this  manner.  But  as  the  king  did  not  change  his  mind  by 
this  plague,  hail  was  sent  down  from  heaven ;  and  such  hail  it  was  as 
never  before  had  been  seen  in  Egypt.  After  this,  a  multitude  of  locusts 
consumed  the  seed  which  had  not  been  destroyed  by  the  hail,  so  there 
was  no  hope  left  for  the  Egyptians  to  gather  any  harvest  whatever." 

Then  Josephus  further  relates  how  Pharaoh,  by  these  calamities,  was 
induced  to  let  the  Israelites  go,  with  their  wives  and  children,  but  leave 
their  cattle.  But  that  Moses,  on  account  of  the  sacrifices  which  were  to  be 
made  to  Jehovah,  requested  also  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  take 
their  cattle  with  them ;  and  that  when  this  was  denied  by  the  king,  a 
darkness  came,  which  was  so  thick  as  to  obstruct  the  breathing ;  hence 
many  Egyptians  died  a  miserable  death.  Still  the  king  would  not  hearken 
to  Moses,  who  again  threatened  him  with  divine  vengeance;  on  the  other 


*  What  an  imworthy,  nay,  irreverent  conception  of  the  Deity^  to  think  that  Divine  jostice 
would  inflict  paniahments  on  the  innocent  for  the  alleged  crime  of  Pharaoh ! 
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hand,  the  king  became  so  enraged,  that  he  threatened  to  cut  off  Moses' 
head  if  he  troubled  him  more  about  these  matters;  on  which,  Moses 
predicted  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  king,  as  well  as  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  would  wish  the  Hebrews  to  depart 

"  But,"  adds  the  same  writer,  "  when  Jehovah  had  made  known  that  he 
would,  by  one  plague  more,  compel  the  Egyptians  to  let  the  Hebrews 
depart,  he  commanded  Moses  to  tell  the  people  that  they  should  have  a 
sacrifice  ready  in  a  fortnight,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  of  Nizan,* 
and  that  he  should  then  lead  them  away,  with  all  that  belonged  to  them. 
When  Moses  accordingly  had  got  the  Hebrews  ready  for  their  departure, 
and  having  divided  the  people  into  tribes^  he  kept  them  together  in  one 
place ;  but  when  the  fourteenth  day  had  arrived,  and  all  were  ready 
for  departure,  they  offered  the  sacrifice,  purified  their  houses  with  the 
blood,  using  branches  of  hysop  for  that  purpose ;  and  when  they  had 
supped,  they  burned  the  remainder  of  the  flesh,  as  just  ready  to  depart. 
Whence  it  is  that  we  do  still  offer  this  sacrifice  in  like  manner  to  this  day, 
and  call  this  festival  Pascha,  which  signifies  the  feast  of  the  passover, 
because  on  that  day  Jehovah  passed  us  over,  and  sent  the  plague  upon 
the  Egyptians ;  for  their  first-bom  were  that  night  destroyed ;  which 
induced  many  of  the  Egyptians  living  near  the  king's  palace,  to  persuade 
Pharaoh  to  let  the  Hebrews  go.  Accordingly  he  sent  for  Moses,  and  bid 
him  to  depart  with  his  people,  supposing  that  if  they  had  once  left  the 
country,  it  would  be  exempt  fi;;om  further  calamities.  The  Egyptians 
also  bestowed  on  the  Hebrews  gifts — some  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  depart  immediately,  and  others  on  account  of  their  neighborhood, 
and  the  fnendship  they  entertained  towards  them. 

"Consequently  the  Hebrews  departed  while  the  Egyptians  were  mourn- 
ing and  repenting  of  the  harsh  treatment  they  had  imposed  upon  them. 
Now  they  pursued  their  march,  and  passed  Letopolis — a  place  then 
deserted,  but  where,  at  the  time  Cambyses  was  ravaging  Egypt,  was  built 
a  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Babylon  was  given.  They  continued  their 
journey  in  great  haste,  and  on  the  third  day  arrived  at  a  place  called 
Baalzephon,  on  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  could  procure  no  provisions  at  this 
place,  because  the  land  was  a  desert,  they  ate  of  loaves  kneaded  of  flour, 
only  warmed  by  a  gentle  heat ;  and  on  this  food  they  lived  for  thirty  days ; 
for  what  they  brought  with  them  fi-om  Eg)rpt  was  exhausted,  and  it  had 
been  made  to  last  to  this  time  by  allowing  only  to  each  one  no  more  than 
what  was  necessary  to  sustain  life." 

But  the  Egyptians  soon  repented  that  they  had  permitted  the  Hebrews 


*  Which  month,  Joaephus  sayi,  wai  called  Pharmathi  by  the  Bgyptiana,  and  Xandiiciu 
hy  the  Macedoniaiis. 
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to  depart;  and  the  king  also  regretted  that  his  permission  had  been 
obtained  through  the  magic  arts  of  Moses.  Consequently,  they  resolved 
to  pursue  the  Hebrews.  They  therefore  took  their  weapons  and  other 
implements  of  war,*  and  hastened  after  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  back, 
if  they  once  overtook  the  fugitives,  who  would  then  have  no  pretence  to 
ask  for  the  aid  of  Jehovah  against  the  Egyptians,  as  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  leave  Egypt  ;t  and  as  they  were  unarmed  and  fatigued  by  their 
journey,t  might  consequently  be  easily  overcome. 

"  Now,"  continues  Josephus,  "  Moses  led  the  Hebrews  this  way,§  that  in 
the  case  the  Egyptians  should  repent,  and  be  desirous  of  pursuing  them, 
they  might  be  punished  for  their  wickedness,  and  for  the  breach  of  those 
promises  they  had  made  to  them  ;ll  aiid  not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the  Hebrews,  and 
hated  them  of  old  ;ir  therefore  Moses  wished  to  conceal  altogether  from  this 
people  the  departure  of  the  Hebrews  from  Egypt,  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
their  country  was  situated.  Consequently  he  took  the  resolution  to  conduct 
the  Hebrews  through  the  desert,  that  they,  by  a  longer  journey,  though 
beset  with  many  difficulties,  might  enter  the  land  of  Canaan.  Besides, 
there  was  the  command  of  Jehovah,  requiring  him  to  bring  the  people  to 
Mount  Sinai,  there  to  offer  up  sacrifices.  ' 

"When  the  Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  Hebrews,  they  prepared  to 
give  them  battle,  and  by  their  multitude  they  drove  the  Hebrews  into  a 
narrow  place ;  for  the  Egyptians  numbered  six  hundred  war-chariots,  fifty 


*  We  have  seen  that  Manetho  relates,  that  when  Amenophis  parsaed  the  unclean  people, 
he  also  brought  the  sacred  animals  with  him.  This  the  king  probably  did.  on  purpose  to 
encourage  the  Egyptian  soldiers  to  greater  bravery,  either  by  imposing  upon  them  the  belief 
that  these  divinities  would  aid  them,  or  to  excite  their  fanaticism  in  defence  of  these  wor- 
shipped animals.  Eusebius  has  also  quoted  from  the  same  historian  the  following  words : 
"  The  Heliopolitans  relate  that  the  king,  with  a  great  army,  aecompamed  by  the  taered  cmimaU, 
ffursued  after  the  Jews,  who  had  carried  off  with  them  the  »uh$tanee  of  the  Egyptians,^* — Praep. 
Evang.  lib.  x.  cap.  27.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  Pharaoh  also  wished  to  retake  the  pre- 
cious things  the  Israelites  had  borrowed,  or  in  some  other  way  got  possession  of. 

t  The  meaning  of  these  words  is,  that  the  Israelites  having  been  permitted  to  go  and 
perform  the  sacrifice,  which  was  what — according  to  the  representation  of  Moses — Jehovah 
had  required  of  them,  the  Egyptians  believed  that  the  Israelites  would  not  be  aided  by  the 
Deity  if  they  were  to  attempt  to  do  anything  which  was  not  requhred  of  them.  The  senti- 
ments which  Josephus  thus  attributes  to  the  Egyptians,  are  indeed  worthy  of  the  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Being. 

t  This  seems  very  inconsistent  with  what  Josephus  relates  of  the  Hebrews  remaining 
thirty  days  at  Baalzephon,  because  if  this  was  the  case,  they  had  time  enough  to  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  journey. 

$  Josephus  means,  in  the  direction  of  Baalzephon. 

I  As  the  Israelites  departed  for  ever,  when  it  was  only  pretended  that  tiiey  would  go  and 
sacrifice,  there  was  a  breach  of  promise  on  both  sides. 

f  Because,  as  is  before  related,  some  of  the  Israelites  had  made  an  attempt  to  rob  some 
of  them  of  their  property. 
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thousand  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  thousand  footmen,  all  armed.*  They 
also  seized  on  the  passages  by  which  they  supposed  the  Hebrews  might 
escape,t  shutting  them  up  between  inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea." 

Josephus  continues  to  relate  that  the  Israelites  were  so  enraged  at  Moses, 
that  they  even  threw  stones  at  him,  while  he  was  encouraging  them  with 
a  hope  of  deliverance ;  that  after  having  prayed  to  Jehovah,  he  smote  the  sea 
with  his  rod ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  waters  parted  asun- 
der, and  left  a  dry  passage,  which  he  himself  first  passed,  while  the  people 
followed  close  upon  him  ;  and  that  at  last  the  Egyptians  followed,  though 
not  until  they  had  seen  that  the  Hebrews  had  safely  crossed.  But  when 
all  the  Egyptians  had  entered  this  passage,  the  waters  returned,  and  there 
came  a  thunder  storm,  accompanied  by  lightnings  and  torrents  of  rain ;  and 
not  a  single  one  of  them  was  saved.  At  last,  Josephus  says  that  he  has 
related  this  event  as  he  had  found  it  recorded  in  the  sacred  books ;  and  to 
remove  all  doubt  that  it  took  place,  and  that,  '^  either  by  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence, or  on  its  own  accord," — that  is,  either  by  supernatural  or  natural 
means, — ^he  deduces  the  example  of  the  Pamphylian  sea,  which  he  says 
retu'ed  and  afforded  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  those  who  accompanied 
him,  a  passage  through  itself,  when  there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to 
pass.t    ^^  I  mean,"  he  adds,  "  that  this  was  done,  because  it  was  the  will  of 


*  This  confirms  mach  of  what  Manetho  relates  of  Amenophis,  when  he  marched  against 
the  andean  people,  and  the  shepherds  who  came  to  their  assistance. 

t  This  confirms  my  opinion,  that  the  Hebl'ews  were  oatflanked  by  the  Egyptians.  The  opin- 
ion of  Josephus,  who  was  himself  a  commander  of  ability,  is  strong  evidence  in  this  instance. 

t  Oonceming  this  transit  of  Alexander  over  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  the  following  citations  are 
from  four  ancient  authors  who  have  mentioned  this  event.  Calisthenes,  who  himself  accom- 
panied Alexander  in  this  expedition,  is  mentioned  by  Bustathius,  in  his  notes  upon  the  third 
Iliad  of  Homer,  as  having  related  that  "  the  Pamphylian  Sea  did  not  only  open  a  passage 
for  Alexander,  but  by  rising  and  devoting  its  waterSf  did  pay  him  homage  as  its  king."  Strabo, 
in  his  Geog.  lib.  xiv.  says ;  "  Phaselis  is  that  narrow  passage  by  the  sea-side  through  which 
Alexander  led  his  army.  There  is  a  mountain  called  Climax  adjoining  the  sea  of  Pam- 
phylia,  which  leaves  a  narrow  passage  on  the  shore,  that  in  calm  weather  is  bare,  so  as  to 
be  passable  by  travelers,  but  when  the  sea  overflows,  it  is  covered  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
waves.  The  ascent  by  the  mountains  being  circuitous  and  steep,  in  still  weather  they  make 
use  of  the  road  along  the  coast.  But  Alexander  arrived  here  in  the  winter  season ;  trusting 
himself  however  to  the  &vor  of  fortune,  marched  on  ere  the  waters  retired,  and  it  happened, 
therefore,  that  they  were  a  whole  day  journeying  in  water  up  to  the  navel  while  crossing  it." 
Arian  gives,  in  lib.  i.  the  following  account :  •*  When  Alexander  removed  firom  Phaselis,  he 
sent  some  part  of  his  army  over  the  mountain  to  Perga,  which  road  the  Thracians  showed 
him.  This  route  was  difficult,  but  short.  But  he  himself  conducted  those  who  were  with 
him  by  the  sea-shore.  This  road  is  impassable  at  any  other  time^than  when  the  north  wind 
blows,  and  none  can  pass  by  the  shore  when  the  south  wind  is  blowing.  Now,  at  this  time, 
after  strong  south  winds,  a  north  wind  blew ;  and  that  accorded  with  the  will  of  Provi- 
dence—as both  Alexander  and  those  who  were  with  him  supposed^-and  afforded  him  an 
easy  and  quick  passage."  Appian,  when  comparing  Ciesar  and  Alexander  with  each  other» 
says :  "  That  they  both  depended  on  their  boldness  and  fortune,  as  much  as  on  their  skill 
in  war.  As  an  instance  of  which  Alexander  journeyed  over  a  country  without  water  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  (Ammon,)  and  quickly  passed  over  the  bay  of 
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Providence  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  of  Persia."  Joaephus  also  relates, 
that  when  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians  were  carried  away  by  the  current  to 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Israelites  were  thus  providentially  provided 
with  these  means  of  defence  and  attack,  of  which  they  had  before  been  des- 
titute. 

Brotier  has  observed,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  passage  of  the  Isra- 
elites across  the  Red  Sea  is  related  by  Josephus,  is  such  as  to  add  no 
authority  to  the  statement  of  its  having  been  miraculously  effected.  This 
is  also  my  opinion  ;  but  Philo,t  on  the  other  hand,  says,  in  words  not  to  be 
mistaken,  that  it  was  wrought  by  miracle.^ 

I  have  thought  it  most  judicious  to  lay  before  your  eyes,  the  chief  evi- 
dence which  is  handed  down  to  us  by  ancient  writers  concerning  Moses, 
and  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  as  well  as  the  famous  passage  of  this  people  across  the  Red  Sea ; 
as  this  would  enable  you  in  the  easiest  manner  to  form  your  own  opinion 
upon  these  subjects,  and  at  the  same  time  decide  whether  you  think  your- 
self justified  in  agreeing  with  me  in  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have,  after 
mature  reflection,  arrived.  But  there  are  some  observations  to  be  made, 
ere  I  state  more  fully  the  conclusions  I  have  formed. 


Famphylia,  when,  by  Divine  Providenee,  the  sea  was  cat  off— thus  Providence  restnining 
the  sea  on  his  account,  as  it  sent  him  rain  when  he  traveled  "—namely,  over  the  Desert  to 
the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Ammon. — De  Bel.  Oivil.  lib.  ii. 

*  See  Ant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13, 14, 15,  16. 

t  This  writer,  whom  I  have  several  times  quoted,  was  a  learned  Jew,  who  flonrished  in 
the  first  centary  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Caligula.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  some  years  before  Christ,  and  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  where 
he  also  was  educated,  and  distinguished  himself  by  skill  in  eloquence  and  as  a  teacher  of  phi- 
losophy, and  also  by  his  knowledge  of  the  records  of  his  own  nation.  He  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  sublime  Plato,  whose  philosophy  at  that  time  stood  in 
the  highest  repute  in  Alexandria,  and  adopted  so  completely  his  doctrines,  that  it  was  said 
of  him,  *'  PhUo  plaltonige$"  From  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Jews  had  imbibed  much 
of  the  Platonic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  they  began  to  consider  as  the  hidden  and 
symbolical  sense  of  their  laws.  Thus,  without  having  the  appearance  of  being  indebted  to 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  they  could  make  an  arbitrary  use  of  their  systems,  which  we 
know  were  likewise  mixed  with  various  oriental  theories,  particularly  respecting  the  nature 
of  God.  Philo  did  not  therefore  interpret  the  Mosaic  law  in  a  literal  sense,  but  ascribed  to  it, 
in  many  instances,  a  meaning  arcording  to  the  Platonic  dogmas.  There  have  been  those  who 
have  thought  it  probable  that  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutsa— K)f 
whom  he  always  spoke  with  great  respect-— though  he  did  not  adopt  their  mode  of  life.  He 
considered  God  as  the  primitive  light,  from  whose  rays  all  finite  intelligences  proceed,  and  Ood 
and  matter  as  co-eternal  principles.  The  understanding  or  wisdom  of  Ghxl — Xoy  ,  the  toordr^he 
called  also  the  Son  of  God,  his  image,  according  to  which  God,  by  his  creative  powers,  brought 
forth  the  material  world.  He  founds  our  knowledge  of  God  upon  intuidon.  Those  of  his  wri- 
tings that  have  come  down  to  us  attest  his  great  learning,  and  well  reward  the  labor  of  perusal. 

X  Philo's  words  are  as  follows :  "  Tunc  Moses  jussus  virga  mare  percutit ;  Quo  facto  aquse 
scindontnr,  et  alteA  pars  in  altum  tollitnr  stans,  more  parietis  solida,  altera  ceu  freno  impo- 
sito  vi  occulta  retrahitur;  media  scissura  siccata  patentem  latamqne  viam  pnebente  ad 
popoli  transitnm.  Moses  gandens  conspecto  hoc  tam  prodigioeo  miraeulo  suis  addebat  ani- 
mun,  jubebatque  castra  movere  quam  possent  celerrime.— Liber  i.  De  vita  Mosis. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  Dr.  Traill,  that  until  of  late  religious  belief  was 
in  peril,  chiefly  from  the  assaults  of  skepticism ;  but  that  it  is  now  in  peril, 
chiefly,  and  to  a  far  greater  extent,  from  the  silent  encroachments  of  mysti- 
cism. <^  No  one,"  adds  he,  "  who  is  well  informed  as  to  the  state  of  opinion, 
at  this  moment,  throughout  the  circle  of  lettered  Europe,  will  call  this 
affirmation  in  question.  But  mysticism,  whether  its  guise  be  that  of 
devotion,  or  that  of  philosophy,  is  the  carrying  a  theory,  a  fond  surmise, 
over  ground  that  has  already  been  occupied  by  acttial  facts,  or  by  authen- 
tie  evidence.  Now  when  any  species  of  theoretic  mystification  is  attemptp 
ed  to  be  set  forward,  within  the  province  of  science,  the  proper  remedy  is 
found  in  an  application  of  the  well-tried  apparatus  of  the  inductive  logic. 
But  when  the  same  sort  of  inroad  is  made  upon  the  territory  of  history, — 
when,  for  instance,  either  the  myth  of  superstition,  or  the  myth  of  Athe- 
ism, is  obtruded  upon  a  region  which  genuine  history  rightfully  claims  as 
its  own, — ^the  method  of  relief  proper  for  the  occasion,  is  furnished  by  a 
renewed  diligence  in  bringing  forward  those  multifarious  and  palpable 
documents,  to  which  history  loves  to  make  its  appeal."* 

This  is  just  what  I  have  now  done  in  order  to  test  whether  the  Jews 
and  those  who  have  adopted  their  opinion,  are  justified  in  giving  a  literal 
interpretation  to  the  figurative  and  poetic  narrative  we  find  in  the  penta- 
teuch  of  those  events,  in  which,  according  not  only  to  what  we  have  there 
been  told,  but  also  to  the  farther  evidences  I  have  produced,  Moses  un- 
questionably played  the  chief  part,  under  the  influence  of  Providence. 

I  think  that  no  one  who  duly  considers  what  Manetho  has  related  of 
the  revolt,  which  took  place,  according  to  him,  under  the  reign  of  Ameno- 
phisjt  will  doubt  that  it  referst  to  the  Israelites,  or  that  the  Osarphis  of  this 
historian  is  identical  with  Moses.  When  we  further  take  into  considera- 
tion the  additional  information  which  Josephus  gives  us — ^besides  what  we 
get  in  Genesis,  of  the  earlier  life  of  Moses — and  which  it  seems  not  likely  to 
be  altogether  fictitious,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  any  reasonable  doubt, 
that  the  first  forty  years  of  this  extraordinary  man,  were  spent  in  acquiring 
knowledge  and  experience,  either  on  the  battle-fields,  or  in  temples  with 
the  sages  of  Egypt,  or  in  both  modes,  as  is  indeed  confirmed  by  the  indirect 
testimony  of  St.  Stephens.  It  is  not  by  an  idle  life,  that  a  person  gains 
those  acquirements,  which  Moses  afterwards  displayed,  and  which  have 
made  his  name  immortal.  What  tact,  what  talents,  what  consummate 
wisdom  do  appear  in  all  the  works  he  performed  I  The  celebrated  Bishop 
Bossuet  calls  him  the  most  sublime  of  philosophers,  and  the  wisest  of  legis- 


*  See  Dr.  Traill.  "  On  the  Penonal  Character  and  OredibUity  of  Joieplras. 
t  See  Tol.  i.  pp.  330,  331,  of  thu  work. 

X  It  mQBt  not  be  forgotten  that  Josephat.  aa  we  have  seen,  takes  it  ibr  granted  that  tfa« 
narrative  of  Manetho,  here  alluded  to,  refen  to  the  laraelitea  and  to  Moiat. 
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lators*.  Though  the  learned  Bishop  could  surely  not  have  sustained  the 
opinion,  that  Moses  wels  the  most  sublime  of  philosophers,  he  is  most  as- 
suredly right  in  affirming,  that  the  immortal  Hebrew  was  the  wisest, — at 
least  one  of  the  wisest — of  legislators.!  His  works  attest  however,  not  only 
his  great  mental  endownents,  but  also  his  instrumentality,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  of  executing  those  very  works.  But  Moses  is  not  the  only  one 
whom  the  Deity  has  pleased  to  employ  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans. 
Innumerable,  I  may  say,  are  those  whom  history  bears  witness  to,  as  in- 
struments of  the  Father  of  mankind,  in  fulfilling  His  designs  concerning 
His  children ;  still  these  instruments  have  not  all  been  virtuous  men ;  nay, 
many  among  them  have  been  wicked ;  and  there  are  none,  save  Christ, 
whom  history  does  not  point  out  as  blameable  in  some  respects.  It  is 
therefore  not  only  false,  but  blasphemous,  to  speak  of  the  sanctity  of 
Hoses.  No  one  who  is  a  competent  judge  of  human  nature,  can  exculpate 
Moses  from  the  imputation  of  hs^ving  been  ambitious  and  crafty.  The 
halo  of  sanctity  with  which  he  is  surrounded  in  the  poetical  narrative  of 
the  Pentateuch,  disappears  at  the  touch  of  the  impartial  historian ;  and  we 
find  in  his  person  joined  the  double  character  of  the  champion  of  freedom, 
aod  the  adept  of  priestcraft ;  but  whether  he  ever  was  an  Egyptian  priest, 
or  a  general,  cannot  be  fully  decided,  as  the  evidence  brought  forth  in  the 
one  case,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  liable  to  suspicion.  I  know  that  what  I 
have  now  said,  will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  those  who  are  resolved 
to  sacrifice  truth  to  their  prejudices  ;  but  I  have  not  taken  upon  myself  the 
responsible  duty  of  an  historian,  with  the  intention  of  supporting  opinions 
which  I  find  based  upon  no  reliable  and  trustworthy  foundation.  But 
what  I  have  said  of  Moses, — whose  virtues  and  eminent  services  to 
humanity  I  fully  acknowledge,  and  which  deserve  our  admiration  and 
gratitude, — ^is  founded  upon  the  deeds,  which,  according  to  all  the  testi- 
mony of  history,  were  accomplished  by  him. 

If  you  have  with  impartiality  investigated  what  I  have  cited  from  the 
Pentateuch,  the  works  of  Josephus,  of  Manetho,  and  of  several  other  wri- 
ters, concerning  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  make  due 
allowance  for  the  figurative  and  poetic  language  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writers,  and  for  their  natural  partiality, — and  that  of  Josephus  on  the  one 
side,  and  Manetho  on  the  other, — I  think  you  will  not  deny  that  I  have 
good  reason  for  drawing  the  following  conclusion  :  that  some  time  before 
the  exodus  took  place,  the  king  of  Egypt, — we  do  not  attempt  to  define  his 
name, — undertook  the  construction  of  some  of  those  stupendous  works,  for 


*  Hiatoire  Uniyenelle,  par  M.  BoBSQet,  tome  L 

t  Milman  has,  remarkably  enough,  yerj  much  undervalned  the  natural  and  acquired  talents 
of  Moses,  and  appears  not  to  rate  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  very  high ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  observed,  that  if  Jehovah  did  eyerything,  then  Moses  did  nothing  ;  and  then  we  haye  no 
means  to  judge  whether  he  was  an  able  man. 
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which  Egypt  has  become  so  famous.  His  motive,  though  unknown  to  us, 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  either  the  desire  to  immortalize  his  reign,  or 
the  necessity  of  furnishing  occupation  for  the  multitude  of  captives,  and 
numerous  descendants  of  foreigners,  who  may  have  begun  to  plot  rebelUon, 
or  to  manifest  an  inclination  to  aid  the  enemies  of  Egypt ;  that  the 
Egyptian  captives,  and  those  of  foreign  extraction,  among  whom  the 
Hebrews  were  probably  the  most  numerous,  and  whom  Josephus  tells  us, 
were  by  the  Eg}rptians  called  also  captives*  became  thus  subjected  to  per- 
form tasks,  severe  to  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  similar  works  ;  that 
consequently  this  treatment  wrought  much  animosity  in  the  minds  of  the 
oppressed  against  the  Egyptians,  and  may  probably  have  caused  them  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  their  independence,  in  failing  to  recover  which, 
they  were  treated  with  still  more  severity ;  that  even  such  persons,  who 
were  infected  with  leprosy,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  the  horror  in 
which  this  disorder  was  held,  were  generally  treated  without  pity,  might 
have  also  been  compelled  to  work  in  the  quarries,  and  to  make  bricks ; 
that  among  those  unfortunates,  there  may  have  been  men  who  had 
belonged  to  the  higher  classes  of  Egyptian  society,!  and  who  therefore 
were  the  more  abl^  and  desh'ous  to  revenge  the  present  sufferings,  and  for 
that  reason  encouraged  the  captives  and  the  Hebrews,  and  then  fellow- 
sufferers,  to  revolt  against  Pharaoh  ;  that  Moses  in  formed t  of  this  conspir- 
acy while  in  exile,  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  attempting  to  execute 
the  great  work,  which  he  had  undoubtedly  long  meditated,  and  which  be 
felt  himself  called  to  accomplish  ;  that  the  revolution  which  consequently 
broke  out  against  the  authority  of  Pharaoh,  was  accompanied  with  those 
horrors  which  internal  wars  generally  breed,  and  that  the  final  blow  was 
given  by  a  nightly  massacre  of  the  Egyptians,  of  whom,  taken  by  surprise, 
a  great  many  were  killed,  and  the  rest  so  confounded,  that  the  Hebrews, — 
"  the  mixed  multitude," — ^in  leaving  Egypt,  enriched  themselves  with  spoils ; 
and  that  when  the  Egyptians  had  recovered  their  spirit,  and  pursued  the 
fugitives,  they  suffered  a  great  check  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Red  Sea ; 


*  JoBep.  cent  Ap.  lib.  i. — It  is  remarkable  that  Josephos  in  this  place  tells  qb  that  Joseph 
'fold  the  king  of  Egypt  that  he  was  a  captive. 

t  Without  having  sufficient  evidence  that  Moses  was,  as  Manetho  says,  among  those  who 
were  infected  with  leprosy— thoagh  this  would  surely  not  be  anything  blameable— no  one 
who  reflects  seriously  upon  this  subject  can  fail  to  bring  home  to  his  mind  the  passage  in 
Exodus,  chap.  iv.  6,  7,  where  we  are  told  that  the  hand  of  Moses  was  in  an  instant  covered 
with  leprosy,  and  again  in  a  moment  as  bis  other  flesh.  May  this  not  be  a  figurative  allu- 
■ion,  how  God  had  restored  him  to  health  after  having  first  permitted  him  to  sufier  from  this 
disorder,  and  perhaps  thus  induced  him  to  hope  in  all  his  undertakings  for  divine  aid  f 
How  many  millions  have  by  severe  sickness  been  taught  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  their  hea- 
venly &ther  f 

t  We  are  positively  informed  that  Aaron  met  him— Bxod.  ch.  iv.  47 ;  and  that  also  the 
elders  of  the  Hebrews  went  to  meet  him.— Josep.  Ant.  book  ii.  ch.  ziii. 
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and  lastly,  that  in  describing  all  these  direful  events,  the  Hebrew  poet, 
while  wishing  to  celebrate  the  power  of  Jehovah,  justly  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Providence  all  that  had  thus  occurred.  Such  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  truths  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  different  accounts  of  these 
events,  though  there  undoubtedly  happened  much  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  and  much  which  appears  to  be  true,  though  not  confirmed  with 
sufficient  evidence  to  justify  us  in  basing  on  it  any  conclusions. — as  for 
instance,  Manetho's  narration  of  the  flight  of  Amenophis  to  Ethiopia,  and 
Josephus'  account  of  the  inroad  of  Moses  in  that  country,  might  allude  to 
the  same  event,  though  being  so  disfigured  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  two  irreconcilable  facts. 

The  explanation  I  have  given  of  the  account,  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  the 
exodus  of  the  Israelites,  and  which  explanation  is,  as  you  see,  founded 
upon  what  is  gathered  firom  other  writers  who  have  spoken  of  this  event, 
is  in  accordance  with  the  means,  which  Grod  generally  uses  for  accomplish- 
ing similar  objects,  and  is  indeed  more  worthy  of  Him,  than  if  we  were  to 
take  it  for  granted — as  the  generality  of  the  Jews,  and  Mahommedans,  and 
even  many  Christians,  do, — ^that  the  account  given  in  Exodus  is  to  be 
literally  understood.  But  my  duty,  as  an  impartial  historian,  and  my  rev- 
erence for  the  Deity,  do  not  allow  me  to  accede  to  this  opinion.  I  do  not 
conceal  my  thoughts ;  nor  do  I  aim  at  anything  but  to  advance  the  cause 
of  truth — Cleaving  the  recder  to  decide  for  himself. 

I  will  here  only  add  the  observation,  that  many  opinions  were  formed 
and  sustained,  at  the  time  when  the  Mosaic  records  were  supposed  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  historical  productions,  and  when  the  historical  writings 
of  the  HebreWs  were  surrounded  with  a  cloud  of  mysticism,  which  caused 
them  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  production  of  the  Deity,  than  of  man ; 
but  such  notions  cannot  bear  the  light  that  recent  investigations  have  let 
in  on  this  subject, — and  the  Hebrew  historians  can  now  claim  no  authority, 
above  that  of  mere  men.  But  the  divine  truths  contained  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Hebrews  are  not  disputed,  but  rather  shielded  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemies  of  true  religion,  by  thus  depriving  them  of  the  pre- 
tences, which  liave  so  often  cloaked  their  insidious  attempts  to  deprive 
nian  of  the  consciousness  that  the  Creator  of  the  world  is  a  Benign  Being, 
who  cares  for  the  rational  creatures  he  has  brought  into  existence. 

None,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  general  opinion  of  those  learned  men 
of  Europe,  who  ultimately,  though  sometimes  by  slow  degrees,  sway  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  the  Christian  world,  can  doubt,  that  the  literal 
interpretation  of  many  parts  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  understood  thus  by 
oien,  will  soon  be  generally  considered  as  untenable — and  it  will  be  admit- 
ted that,  as  soon  as  there  is  reason  to  presume  the  language  used  by  the 
Hebrew  writers  is  figurative,  it  must  then  be  submitted  to  rational  explana- 
tions. Truth  will  at  last  triumph,  and  attempts  to  oppose  it  will  but  spread 
indifiereoce,  and  create  mistrast  towards  the  Christian  religion  itself.    But 
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as  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  based  on  truth,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
founded  on  anything  in  the  Hebrew  writings  that  is  erroneous  or  liable  to 
be  misunderstood,  it  is  wrong  for  sincere  Christians  to  refuse  credit  to 
rational  explanations,  sustained  by  other  historical  evidence. 


LETTER    7. 

THE   JOURNEY   TO   SINAI,   AND   THE    PROMULGATION   OP   THE   LAW. 

Before  we  continue  our  narrative  of  the  further  march  of  the  Israelites, 
we  have  to  define  the  aiin  Moses  had  in  view.  By  paying  full  attention  to 
what  the  Hebrew  writers  themselves  have  related,  we  shall  find  that  his 
aim  was  twofold,  namely, — ^first,  to  give  to  the  Israelites  a  nominally  theo- 
cratic,* but  in  reality,  a  hierarchicalt  form  of  government ;  and  secondly,  to 
found  an  Israelitic  state,  by  taking  possession  of  Canaan.  In  order  to  realize 
the  first  of  these  aims,  Moses  did  not  only  teach  the  Israelites  that  the  God 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  was  their  God,  and  that  His  name  was  Jeh<h 
vahj  but  also  that  He  would  become  their  sole  ruler,  and  they  themselves 
His  people ;  that  as  such  He  would  let  them  know,  through  His  faithful 
servant  Moses,  and  afterwards  through  the  hereditary  priests,  what  they 
had  to  do ;  and  that  they  were  consequently  in  duty  bound  to  obey  every- 
thing Moses  and  the  priesthood  commanded,  as  they  were  but  instruments, 
through  which  Jehovah  made  His  will,  known  to  Israel.  To  accomplish 
his  second  aim,  Moses  found  it  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Israelites  the  belief,  which  they  proved  themselves  so  little  disposed  to 
accept — that  Jehovah  had  promised  to  Abraham  to  give  his  descendants  the 
land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting  possession.  It  was  thus  through  obe* 
dience  and  faith,  that  the  Israelites  were  to  accomplish  the  aims  which 
Moses  had  in  view,  and  thus  it  was  that  Providence,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Moses,  effected  the  realization  of  His  designs,  in  regard  to  the 
Israelites;  and  lastly,  thus  this  people  became  the  means  by  which  it 
pleased  God  to  preserve  the  doctrine  of  His  unity  and  paternal  care,  until 


*  A  government  where  the  Deity  exerciseB  the  lapreme  power,  and  of  which  there  eziata 
bat  one,  though  several  pretended  governments  of  this  kind  appear  in  history.  The  word 
is  derived  from  Ocotr,  God,  and  xparoVf  power. 

t  A  government  in  which  the  priesthood  exercises  the  sapreme  power.  This  word  u 
derived  frvm  Itpocf  sacred,  and  a^x^f  ^  raler. 
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the  time  ahould  come  when  tl^e  Jews  should  acknowledge  the  God  of 
Israel  as  the  God  of  the  whole  human  race.  What  glorious  truths  does 
history  teach  us  !  Who  is  so  callous  as  not  to  be  enamoured  of  her  charms  I 
On  almost  every  page  is  to  be  traced  the  finger  of  Infinite  Wisdom  ! 

The  Israelites  having,  as  is  before  related,  happily  crossed  the  Red  Sea, 
and  being  relieved  from  all  fear  of  the  Egyptians,  they  appear  to  have 
rested  for  some  time  before  they  resumed  their  pilgrimage.  But  when 
they  again  set  out,  they  had  to  pass  over  a  desert  region,  alternately 
gravelly  smd  stony ;  yet  studded  here  and  there  with  verdant  spots,  where 
a  few  palm  trees  spread  their  shadows  over  springs  of  running  water.  After 
three  days'  march  through  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  they  reached  the  well 
of  Marah,*  but  which,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  Israelites,  contained 
water  so  bitter  that  it  could  not  be  drunk.  The  Israelites,  unaccustomed 
as  yet  to  the  hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing the  excellent  water  of  the  Nile,  had  been  much  distressed  by  the  scar- 
city of  water  in  the  region  through  which  they  had  wandered  during  the 
preceding  days,  and  being  now  deceived  in  the  expectation  of  relief  from 
this  well,  murmured  greatly  against  Moses,  for  having  brought  them  into 
such  a  dry  wilderness.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  at  no  loss  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  in  this  emergency.  He  is  related  to  have  cried  to. 
Jehovah,  who  pointed  out  to  him  a  tree,  on  throwing  the  branches  of  which 
into  the  well,  the  waters  became  sweet  and  fit  to  drink.t 


*  That  name,  in  the  form  of  Amanh,  is  now  borne  by  the  barren  bed  of  a  winter  torrent, 
a  little  beyond  which  is  still  found  a  well,  bearing  the  name  of  Howara,  whose  bitter 
waters  answer  this  description.  Oamels  will  drink  it ;  but  the  Arabs  ne^er  drink  of  it 
themselves ;  and  it  is  the  only  water  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot  drink. 
This,  when  first  taken  into  the  month,  seems  insipid  rather  than  bitter ;  but  when  held  in  the 
month  a  few  seconds,  it  becomes  extremely  nauseons.  This  well  rises  within  an  elevated 
mound  sniroonded  by  sand-hills,  and  two  small  date-trees  grew  near  it. — Lord  Lindsay,  ii. 
263.  From  the  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  where  Niebuhr  supposes  that  the  passage^wos  made  to 
Ajoan  Monsa — the  wells  of  Moses — the  observant  and  intelligent  traveler  Burckhardt,  jour- 
neyed in  fifteen  hours  and  a  quarter — a  good  three  days'  march  for  such  a  multitude  as  the 
Hebrews  and  those  who  accompanied  them  to  Howara. 

t  How  hard  it  is  to  make  men  listen  to  tho  voice  of  truth,  and  how  easily  they,  on  the 
contrary,  adopt  whatever  opinion  has  been  sanctioned  by  centuries  of  credulity — because 
the  latter  mode  requires  no  mental  labor  or  investigation — ^is  most  palpably  proved  by  the 
notion  supported  and  promulgated  even  by  intelligent  English  writers  at  this  very  day,  that 
this  change  in  the  water  was  miraculously  wrought.  Every  one  has  the  right  to  entertain 
whatever  opinion  he  pleases  on  this  subject,  but  it  is  the  historian's  duty  to  state  what  appears, 
from  the  evidence  he  has  gathered,  to  be  true.  Now  I  have  pointed  out  the  aim  Moses  had 
in  view— 'it  was  not  he,  but  Jehovan,  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  people— Ksonsequently,  every- 
thing which  could  strengthen  the  &ith  of  the  Israelites  in  this  doctrine  was  his  paramount 
object.  Therefore,  he  did  nothing,  but  Jehovah  did  everything ;  he  was  but  the  instru- 
ment of  the  Deity— oiii  m>  he  really  was,  and  so  have  many  other  persons  been— 4till  the 
works  which  they  have  accomplished  have  been  attributed  to  themselves ;  but  no  one  who  is 
pennaded  that  God  rules  over  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals,  can  doubt  that,  had 
not  their  works  been  agreeable  to  the  plans  of  Providence,  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  them.    Bat,  in  the  &ce  of  these  tmths,  there  exists  a  multitude  ci 
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From  hence,  the  caravan  passed  on  through  a  more  mountainous  and 
picturesque  country,  until  they  pitched  their  camp  in  Eiim,  an  inviting 
spot,  shadowed  by  seventy  palm-trees,  and  blessed  with  twelve  wells  of 
water.     This  place  is  now  generally  supposed  by  travelers  to  be  identical 


writers  who  appear  to  think  they  do  homage  to  the  Eternal  Qod  by  ahatting  their  eyes  to 
the  tmth,  ^d  ascribing  to  Him  works  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  his  perfect  quali- 
ties. In  regard  to  the  sweetening  of  the  water  of  the  well  of  Marah,  Mr.  Milman  says : 
**  whether  from  the  natural  virtue  of  the  plant,  seems  uncertain.  A  plant  with  this  property- 
is  indicated  in  the  papers  of  Forskal,  who  traveled  with  Niebuhr  as  botanist,  and  is  said  to 
be  known  in  the  East  Indies.  Burckhardt  suggests  the  berry  of  the  Gharkad,  a  shrub  which 
grows  in  the  neighborhood." — History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  And  further :  "  Since 
the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  some  water  from  a  fountain,  called  that  of  Marah,  but 
probably  not  tlie  Howara  of  Burckhardt,  has  been  brought  to  this  country,  and  has  been 
analyzed  by  a  medical  friend  of  tlie  author  ( Milman).  His  statement  is  subjoined :  The 
water  has  a  slightly  astringent  bitterish  taste.  Chemical  examination  shows  that  these 
qualities  are  derived  from  the  selenite  or  sulphate  of  lime,  which  it  holds  in  solution,  and 
which  is  said  to  abound  in  the  neighborhood.  If,  therefore,  any  vegetable  tubttanccy  cotUain^ 
vug  oxalic  add-^of  which  there  are  several  instances — were  thrown  into  it,  the  lime  would 
speedily  be  precipitated,  and  the  beverage  rendered  agreeable  and  wholesome.  The  quan- 
tity of  acid  requisite  for  this  purpose  must  be  inconsiderable,  as  a  pint  of  water,  at  its 
summer  temperature  in  England,  is  scarcely  capable  of  dissolving  twenty  grains  of  the 
selenite." — Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i  p.  117,  Harpers*  edition.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  some  of  those  who  have  inquired  why  the  tree  or  plant  should  have  beeen  pointed  out 
and  used  at  all,  unless  it  had  a  curative  virtuCy  have  nevertheless  believed  it  to  be  otherwise ; 
and  even  Lord  Lindsay,  who  asked  of  the  Arabs  in  this  region  whether  they  had  any  means 
of  sweetening  bad  water,  and  received  in  answer,  that  manna-gum,  which  exudes  from  the 
tamarisk-tree,  and  the  juice  of  the  Amnr-berry,  were  used  for  that  purpose,  decides  in  favor 
of  the  miracle. — Vol.  i.  263-5.  But  it  is  folly  to  speak  of  miracles  when  natural  means  are 
at  hand ;  and  who  but  the  omniscient  Deity  had  placed  the  tree  or  plant  there  which  was 
used  by  Moses  f    Such  are  the  miracles  that  attest  the  influence  of  God ! 

I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  Josephus'  relation  of  the  manner  in  which  Moses  made  the  bitter 
water  sweet,  as  perhaps  indicating  how  the  question  of  this  subject  ought  to  be  solved.  He 
says :  "  When  Moses  saw  how  much  the  people  were  cast  down,  and  that  the  occasion  of  it 
could  not  be  denied — for  it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  should  suffer  hardships  with 
equal  fortitude  as  if  they  had  been  composed  solely  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms-^ 
he  was  therefore  in  great  difficulty,  and  felt  the  sufferings  of  each  one  as  though  it  had 
been  his  own :  for  all  came  to  him  and  begged  for  relief;  the  women  for  their  infants,  and 
the  men  for  their  wives,  that  he  would  not  forget  them,  but  in  some  way  afford  them  protec- 
tion and  aid.  He  therefore  prayed  to  Jehovah  that  he  would  change  the  water  frt)m  its 
present  bitterness,  and  make  it  fit  for  drinking.  When  the  Deity  had  granted  this  favor,  he 
took  the  top  of  a  stick  that  lay  at  his  feet,  and  divided  it  in  th«  middle,  making  the  section 
lengthwise.  He  then  let  it  down  into  the  well,  and  persuaded  the  Hebrews  that  Jehovah 
had  hearkened  to  his  prayers,  and  had  promised  to  render  the  water  such  as  they  desired  it 
to  be,  in  case  they  would  be  subservient  to  him  in  what  he  should  enjoin  on  them,  and  this 
not  in  an  indifferent  manner.  And  wh^n  they  asked  what  they  were  to  do  in  order  to  have 
the  water  changed  for  the  better,  he  bid  the  strongest  men  among  them  that  were  present 
to  draw  up  water,  and  told  them  that  when  the  greater  part  was  drawn  up,  the  remainder 
wsnld  be  fit  to  drink ;  so  they  worked  on  till  the  water  was  so  agitated  and  purged  as  to 
become  drinkable."— -Ant.  book  iii.  ch.  1.  If  Josephus  had  said,  that  the  fresh  water 
flowed  in  after  the  corrupt  was  drawn  up,  he  would  probably  have  been  nearer  to  the 
trntht 
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with  the  present  Wady  Gharondel,  whose  groves  of  palm-trees  and  nine 
wells  seem  to  attest  the  truth  of  this  account.     The  name  extends  over 
the  surrounding  valley,  which  abounds  in  date  trees,  tamarisks,  accacia, 
and  the  shrub  Ohurkua  ;  *  but  the  nine  springs  lie  at  some  distance  from 
the  common  routct    Here  the  Isarelites  appear  to  have  reposed  for  some 
time,  and  then  to  have  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Sinai.    But 
soon  after   they  had  left  Elim,t  they  entered  the  "  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
which  is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,"  and  which  is  regarded  as  signifying 
the  rocky  desert,  interwoven  here  and  there  by  pleasant  valleys,  that  ex- 
tends from  below  Wady  Gharondel  to  the  borders  of  the  Sinai,  or  more 
precisely,  to  the  vicinity  of  Wady  Peiran  and  Mount  Serbal.    At  this  time, 
the  provisions  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  exhausted,  when  the  people  began  to  murmur  against 
Moses  and  Aaron.    This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  as  long  as  fortune 
smiles  upon  the  leaders  of  armies  or  multitudes  of  men,  all  faces  beam 
with  joy,  and  unbounded  praise  is  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  when  it 
happens  that  they  become  subjected  to  the  frowns  of  fortune,  they  are  repre- 
sented by  their  former  flatterers  as  the  most  incompetent  persons  in  exis- 
tence, and  become  scorned  by  the  very  masses  which  heretofore  were  ready 
almost  to  worship  them.    It  is  one  of  the  most  deplorable  of  human  frail- 
ties, that  few  men  are  willing  to  do  justice  to,  or  appreciate  the  virtue  and 
talent  of  men  who  are  struggling  with  misfortune. 

The  complaints,  as  given  in  Exodus,§  deserve  however,  our  particular 
attention,  and  run  thus : — "Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of 
Jehovah  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  when  we 
did  eat  bread  to  the  full ;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into  the  wilderness, 


*  Pegannm  rettuum.— Fonkal.  t  Kitto's  PaleBtine,  voL  i.  ch.  4. 

X  JoaephuB  gives  ns  a  no  very  landatory  deacriptioQ  of  thiB  place.    He  Bays :  '*  Elim  looked 

Veil  at  a  distance,  for  there  was  a  grove  of  palm-trees ;  bnt  when  they  came  near  it,  it 

spp^ared  to  be  a  bad  place,  for  the  palm-trees  were  no  more  than  seventy ;  and  these  were 

ni-grown  and  creeping  treea,  the  country  aboat  was  all  parched — water  being  derived  only 

vooi  the  wells,  which  were  in  number  twelve,  but  which  did  not  much  deserve  Uie  name 

of  wells,  as  they  were  rather  bat  mere  moist  places;  and  when  the  people  dag  into  the 

^nd,  they  met  with  no  water ;  and  if  they  took  a  few  drops  of  it  into  their  hands,  they 

'oQod  it  to  be  useless,  on  account  of  its  mud.     The  trees  were  also,  by  want  of  water,  too 

v^k  to  bring  forth  fruit,  consequently  the  people  blamed  their  leader,  and  made  heavy 

^^plaints  against  him ;  for  they  had  then  journeyed  thirty  entire  days,  and  had  spent  all 

^Qe  proviBions  they  had  brought  with  them,  and  meeting  with  no  relief,  they  were  much 

<*^pre88ed  in  spirit.     They  did  not  think  of  anything  but  their  present  misfortune,  forgetting 

^^  deliverance  which  God  had  wrought,  and  what  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  Moses  had 

do&e  for  them ;  therefore  they  were  so  angry  with  him,  that  they  were  eager  to  stone  him 

utbe  immediate  cauBe  of  their  preaent  calamity." — Ant.  lib.  iii.  ch.  i.    Thus,  according  to 

Joaephas,  these  complaints  took  place  while  the  Israelites  were  at  Elim.    In  this  instance, 

u  well  as  so  in  many  others,  it  appears  as  if  ihe  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  Josephui 

^  followed,  did  not  agree  with  the  present  text. 

S  Chap.  xvi.  3. 
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to  kill  this  whole  assembly  with  hunger."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Isra- 
elites could  express  regret  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  when  they  themselves 
were  furnished  with  enough  of  cattle  for  their  own  use.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  this  complaint  was  made,  because  they  were  not  willing  to 
diminish  their  wealth,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  cattle  and  sheep ;  and 
still  those  who  present  us  with  this  explanation,  tell  us  that  God  wrought 
a  miracle  to  furnish  them  with  meat.  What  an  unworthy,  nay,  irreverent 
conception  of  God !  There  is  in  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  another 
circumstance  deserving  of  attention,  namely, — that  it  appears  evident,  if 
they  were  obliged  to  work  in  Egypt,  they  were  at  least  well  fed.  I  think 
that  millions  of  laboring  men  in  Europe  would,  upon  that  diet,  be  willing  to 
do  equally  as  much  work  as  did  the  Israelites,  while  subjected  to  the  sway 
of  Pharaoh.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  complaints  of  the  Israelites  inti- 
mate that  they  had  been  enticed  by  Moses  and  Aaron  from  Egypt,  where 
they  suffered  neither  thirst  nor  hunger.  Let  us  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
truth.  But  I  must  confess,  that  I  am  persuaded  there  must  be  some  cir- 
cumstance unknown  to  us,  if  such  complaints  can  reasonably  be  supposed 
to  have  been  uttered  by  the  Hebrews ;  and  I  will  hazard  the  conjecture, 
that  those  who  made  these  complaints,  constituted  the  corps  of  advance, 
which  Mosss  might  have  led,  and  which  was  separated  fiom  the  herds  of 
cattle,  that  were  as  yet  in  the  rear ;  because,  to  tell  us  that  a  whole  tribe 
of  people,  surrounded  by  plenty  of  cattle,  would  rather  starve  than  diminish 
their  wealth, — and  that  God  would  do  a  miracle  to  meet  the  wishes  of  such 
misers, — is  indeed  to  presume  that  we  are  endowed  with  the  credulity  of 
children,  and  that  we  entertain  a  most  unworthy  conception  of  the  Deity. 

But  when  man  is  in  real  distress,  then  he  is  justified  in  hoping  for  the  aid 
of  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  then  there  is  some  excuse  for  his  complaints. 
In  regard  to  those  of  the  Hebrews,  who  are  related  to  have  regretted  the 
good  fare  of  Egypt,  I  think  that  we  shall  not  be  mistaken,  in  presuming 
them  to  have  been  in  real  want ;  and  that  we  therefore  are  justified  ia 
viewing  the  relief  which  was  tendered  to  them,  as  a  gift  of  Providence. 
Moses,  whose  confidence  in  the  Deity  seldom  appears  to  have  faltered, 
cheered  the  complaining  Israelites  with  the  hope  of  aid  from  HeaVen. 

Reduce  the  figurative  language  used  in  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  the 
beautiful  truth  remains, — that  the  Israelites  were  providentially  relieved. 

"  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  quails,  migrating  birds,  pass  in  large  flocks 
over  the  Arabian  peninsula ;  they  are  very  heavy  on  the  wing,  and  their 
flight  depends  much  on  the  direction  of  the  wind.  A  cloud  of  these  birds 
was  suddenly  wafted  over  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  and  fell  around  them 
in  immense  numbers  ;'^  or  wearied  with  their  flight  across  the  Red  Sea, 


*  Milman*!  Hktoiy  of  the  Jews,  toL  i,  book  8. 
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they  might  have  flown  to  heavily  and  low,*  that  it  was  easy  for  the  people 
to  fsapture  a  great  number  of  them.t  But  this  was  not  all ;  for  the  next 
morning  there  was  a  fedl  of  dew  around  the  camp,  and  when  it  had  been 
dried  up,  the  ground  was  seen  to  be  covered  with  a  small  and  shining 
rabstance,  small  as  the  particles  of  boar-frost,  and  in  shape  Uke  coriander- 
seed.  The  Israelites,  who  had  never  previously  beheld  such  a  substance, 
asked  one  another,  '*  Whatsis  it  1^  I — from  which  question  it  took  the  name 
of  Manna,i  Moses  replied,  that  it  was  the  bread  which  Jehovah  had  prom- 


*  Tfa«7  always  fly  low,  and  ander  such  circQmatancaB  much  lower  than  niual.  The  &oilitj 
with  which  quails  may  be  captured  after  being  thus  fatiguedi  was  well  known  to  the 
ancientoy  and  several  anecdotes  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved. — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol. 
i.  chap.  4.  One  is,  that  of  the  exiles,  whom  king  Actisanes  banished  to  Bhinoculura,  where 
they  were  like  to  have  been  starved  if  they  had  not  bethought  them  of  making  long  nets  of 
•lit  reeds,  and  placing  them  several  stades  along  the  shore,  whereby  they  were  enabled  to 
oatch  the  quails  which  came  flying  over  the  sea  in  large  flocks,  and  thus  secured  for  them- 
selves an  ample  stock  of  provisions.— >Diod.  Sic.  i.  5. 

t  Josephus,  after  having  related  how  Moses  went  up  on  an  eminence  and  prayed  to  Jeho- 
vah^ and  then,  after  having  received  a  promise  of  aid,  came  down  and  told  this  to  the  people^ 
says :  **  Accordingly,  a  little  after  there  came  a  vast  number  of  quails,  which  is  a  bird  more 
plentiihl  in  this  Arabian  Gulf— the  Red  Sea— than  anywhere  else,  flying  over  the  sea,  and 
hovered  over  them,  till,  wearied  by  their  laborious  flight,  and,  indeed,  as  usual,  flying  very 
near  to  the  earth,  they  fell  down  upon  the  Hebrews,  who  caught  them,  and  satisfied  their 
hunger  with  them,  and  supposed  that  this  was  the  method  whereby  Jehovah  meant  to  supply 
them  with  food.'*    Ant.  lib.  iii.  ch.  1. 

X  Ant.  Josep.  lib.  iii.  ch.  1. — In  conformity  with  this  idea,  it  is  translated  in  the  Septoagint 
torsion — Ti  tari  rovn.     What  i$  thu  f 

$  This  word  is  considered  by  som^  to  be  derived  from  "  manahan,''  provisions  for  the 
journey ;  and  by  some  from  "  Man-hu,"  instead  of  mah-hu —  What  it  ii?  M.  Saumaise  and 
others  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Hebrews  knew  very  well  what  manna  was ;  and  that,, 
seeing  it  in  great  abundance  about  their  camp,  they  said  one  to  another,  Man-hu,  ikU  i$ 
manna  ;  which  are  the  very  words  in  the  text. — See  Exod.  chap.  xvi.  15 — though  it  is  remark* 
ably  enough  added,  "  for  they  wist  not  what  it  was."  It  would  be  strange  if  they  gave  it  a 
name  before  they  knew  what  it  was ;  it  is  therefore  most  probable  that  they  asked — What 
ia  this  7  if  they  did  not  know  it  previously. 

"  Manna."  says  Mr.  Milman,  "  is  now  clearly  ascertained  by  Seetzen  and  Burckhardt  to  be 
a  natural  production  ;  it  distils  from  the  thorns  of  the  tamarisk,  in  the  month  of  June.  It  ia 
still  collected  by  the  Arabs  before  sunrise,  when  it  is  coagulated,  but  it  is  dissolved  as  soon 
as  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  Its  taste  is  agreeable,  somewhat  aromatic,  and  as  sweet  as  honey. 
It  may  be  kept  for  a  year,  and  is  only  found  after  a  wet  season.  It  is  still  called  by  the 
Bedouins  numn.*'  "  The  author,  by  the  kindness  of  a  traveler,"  says  Mr.  Milman  again,  "  re- 
cently retamed  firom  Egypt,  has  received  a  small  quantity  of  manna ;  it  was,  however,  though 
still  palatable,  in  a  liquid  state,  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  He  has  obtained  the  additional 
curious  fact,  that  manna,  if  not  boiled  or  baked,  will  not  keep  more  than  a  day,  but  become 
putrid,  and  breeds  maggots.  It  is  described  as  a  small  round  substance,  and  is  brought  in 
by  the  Arabs  in  small  quantities,  mixed  with  sand.'* — History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  pp.  76  and 
117.     Harpers' edition. 

I  find  the  following  interesting  statements  on  this  subject  in  the  Oolden  Rule  of  Aug.  26— > 
this  year,  1848 — which  I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  ;  "  Several  occurrences  of  what  is  called  a 
fall  of  manna,  are  attributable  to  the  accumulation  of  lichen,  observed  in  Persia,  in  layers 
of  nearly  three  inches  in  thickness.    Specimens,  with  the  following  note,  have  been  sent  to 
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ised,  and  of  which  he  commanded  every  man  to  take  the  quantity  of  a 
homer*  for  each  member  of  his  &mily ;  He  instructed  them  in  the  nature 
and  use  of  this  food.  He  also  told  them,  what  they  themselves  had  seen, 
that  all  which  had  remained  ungathered  was  dissolved  in  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  We  are  also  informed,  that  Moses  directed  the  people  to  gather  a 
double  quantity  on  the  sixth  day ;  for  on  tjbe  seventh  dayy  there  would  be 
none  to  be  gathered,  as  that  was  the  Sabbath,  .That  day  they  wpre  to  live 
on  the  surplus  quantity,  which  they  had  collected  in  the  previous  day ;  and 
though  the  manna  was  corrupted  if  kept  more  than  one  day,  it  is  related 
that  the  quantity  preserved  for  the  Sabbath,  remained  sweet  and  wholesome. 
In  preparing  this  substance  for  use,  the  Israelites  found  that*  they  could 
deal  with  it  much  as  with  grain.  They  ground  it  in  their  hand  mills,  or 
pounded  it  in  mortars,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it  in  different 
kinds  of  ovens,  according  to  the  process  of  preparing  bread  in  ancient 
Egypt,  as  is  still  preserved  in  the  East.  It  was  thus  made  into  cakes, 
which  is  the  form  usually  given  to  bread  in  the  Orient;  and  these  cakes 
were  found  to  taste  like  the  finest  bread  made  with  honey,  or  with  oil.f 
Such  was  the  substance,  and  such  the  use  made  of  what  Josephus  tells  us 
supplied  the  want  of  other  kinds  of  food  to  those  who  ate  it ;  and  which 


'France.  *  In  ]  829,  daring  the  war  between  Persia  and  BoMia,  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
'Oroomiah,  south-west  of  the  Oaspian  Sea.  One  day,  daring  a  yiolent  wind,  the  surface  a€ 
the  country  was  covered  by  a  lichen,  which  fell  from  heaven.  The  sheep  immediately- 
attacked  and  devoured  it  eagerly,  which  suggested  to  the  inhabitants  the  idea  of  reducing 
it  to  flour,  and  making  bread  of  it,  which  was  found  to  be  good  and  nourishing.  The 
country  people  affirm  that  they  have  never  seen  thif  lichen  before,  even  after  this  time.' 
During  the  siege  of  Harat — which  is  about  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  feet  above  the 
sea— more  recently  the  papers  mentioned  a  hail  of  mcmna,  which  fell  upon  the  city,  and 
served  as  food  for  the  inhabitants !  A  rain  of  manTia  occurred,  April,  1846,  in  the  district  of 
Jamhekir.,  and  formed  a  layer  three  or  four  inches  in  thickness.  It  was  of  a  greyish  color, 
rather  hard  and  irregular  in  form,  inodorous  and  insipid. 

**  The  famous  Pallas  observed  it  in  the  mountainous  and  calcareous  portion  of  the  graat 
desert  of  Tartary.  M.  Evershand  collected  it  on  the  steppe  of  the  Kirghoz,  to  the  north  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  where  it  is  called  temiljerioieUf.  M.  Lede  has  observed  it  in  the  same 
countries,  but  chiefly  in  those  which  border  on  Altai  and  Bilezikdgi ;  he  saw  it  also  in  Anato- 
lia, in  1845.  Dr.  Liveill6  gathered  it  in  Crimea,  and  Dr.  Guyon  recently  in  Algeria.  It  is 
found  in  irregularly  shaped  bodies,  vaiying  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pea  or  smaU 
nut ;  and  when  seen  in  its  proper  sites,  has  never  been  found  attached  to  any  support  what- 
ever. An  analysis  of  lichen— the  Lecanora  esculenta— shows  that  there  is  no  fecula  in  ita 
composition. 

"  Wellsted,  p.  49, '  leamedt  from  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  that  on  his  journey  through  the  desert 
contiguous  to  Damascus,  far  removed  from  any  trees  or  vegetation  of  any  kind,  a  substance 
was  deposited,  which,  from  his  description,  in  appearance,  size,  and  flavor,  accurately  resem- 
bled the  manna  of  the  Scriptures;  similar  testimony  was  derived  from  several  Bedouins.' 

"  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  several  writers  have  not  hesitated  to  identify  some 
of  the  specimens  with  the  manna  miraculously  supplied  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.*' 

*  About  five  and  one-tenth  pints. 

t  Compare  the  accounts  of  manma  given  in  Bzod.  xvi.  14-S3,  and  Numb,  zi  7-9. 
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served  as  bread  to  the  Israelites  for  forty  years,  or  as  long  as  they  contin- 
ued to  nomadize  in  the  wilderness 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Protestants,  who  positively  deny  and  laugh  at 
those  miracles, — which  the  Roman  Church  proclaims  as  having  been 
wrought  by  its  saints, — are  the  most  zealous  in  asserting  the  undoubted 
genuineness  of  the  miracles  claimed  by  the  Hebrews.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance,  the  manna  which,  as  we  have  just  now  seen  the  Israelites  are 
related  to  have  used  for  food  during  die  time  which  they  spent  in  the 
Arabian  deserts,  has  been  considered  not  only  by  the  Catholics  in  general, 
but  also  by  the  majority  of  the  Protestants,  as  miraculously  produced.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Josephus  made  the  circumstance  known,  that  even  in  his 
his  time,  this  manna  came  down  in  rain  in  the  same  region.*  It  required 
the  testimony  of  modem  travelers,  ere  the  voice  of  truth  began  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  Yet  even  now  there  are  those,  who — ^while  telling  us  they  "  be- 
lieve that  there  is  no  clear  instance  in  which  God  has  exercised  extraordi- 
nary powers,  to  effect  results  which  might  be  produced  by  the  process  of 
nature,  or  by  ordinary  circumstances  or  measures  of  conduct,"  t  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  evidences  which  we  have  of  the  existence  of  the  very 
same  substance, — afiirm  that  they  believe  the  manna  which  the  Isra- 
elites made  use  of,  was  miraculously  produced.  It  is  in  vain  to  argue  with 
persons  who  are  determined  not  to  listen  to  any  reason  whatever,  and 
besides,  it  is  not  the  historian's  duty  to  dispute  any  one's  individual  belief^ — 
but  it  belongs  to  him  to  proclaim  what  appears  to  be  historical  truth; 
which  in  this  instance  seems  to  be, — that  the  Israelites  were  first  provi- 
dentially supplied  with  a  production  of  nature,  of  which,  when  they  had 
once  been  taught  by  experience,  they  continued  to  use  for  food,  wherever  it 
could  be  found,  or  whenever  it  came  down  in  rain,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
as  we  have  seen  so  stated  by  Josephus  and  modem  travelers  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  proof  of  piety,  to  represent  God  as  partial  to  the 
Israelites,  who,  according  to  what  their  own  writers  have  related,  were  no 
more  virtuous  than  other  nations  generally.  But  we  must  always  bear  in 
constant  remembrance,  when  reading  the  Hebrew  writings,  that  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  no  other  people,  and  consequently  that  he 
is  represented  as  having  done  for  the  Israelites  what  he  would  have  done 
for  no  other  nation.  This  narrow  conception  of  the  Deity,  made  the  Isra- 
elites incapable  of  apppreciating  His  justice  and  providential  care  for  all 
His  children. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  views  of  the  Hebrews  gradually 
became  more  enlarged  and  more  correct,  as  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Jose- 
phus and  Philo. 

From  the  place  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  where  the  Israelites  were  pro- 


*  8m  Ant.  tib.  iii,  1.  t  Kitto's  Paleatme,  book  ii.  ch.  4. 
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videntially  aided  by  the  supply  of  quails  and  manna,  they  eontioued  their 
journey  over  a  sandy  and  stony  region,  intersected  by  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents,  which  sye  perfectly  dry  except  in  the  rainy  seasons,  when  some 
of  them  are  very  deep.*  After  two  other  resting  places,  which  are  consid- 
ered to  have  been  the  stations  of  Dophkah  and  Alush,t  they  arrived  ai 
Rephidim,!  where  no  water  could  be  found.    This  caused  new  discontents 


*  For  instance,  there  is  Wady  Taibe,  the  depth  of  which  in  winter  is  raid  to  be  aboat  six  feet 

t  As  mentioned  in  Nnmb.  zzx.  12,  13,  bat  omitted  in  Exodas. 

t  The  determination  of  the  sitoation  of  this  place,  and  of  the  two  preceding,  is  connected 
with  an  inquiry  concerning  the  tme  situation  of  Mount  Sinai,  from  which  the  Israelites 
feceived  the  law,  and  before  which  they  appear  to  have  long  been  encamped :  for  Rephidim 
was  the  last  resting-place  before  reaching  the  base  of  that  mountain. 

The  more  diligently  we  compare  the  accounts  given  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  with  the 
information  we  gather  from  travelers,  the  more  JuUy  we  become  convinced  that  the  moun- 
tains now  pointed  out  as  Horeb  and  Sinai,  could  not  possibly  be  the  scene  of  the  transactions 
which  the  Hebrew  history  records.  How  these  high  interior  mountains,  surrounded  by 
narrow  ravines  and  valleys,  in  which  it  is  impossible  that  the  host  of  Israel  could  have  re- 
mained encamped,  with  the  room  and  comfort  which  they  evidently  enjoyed,  could  have  been 
considered  as  Horeb  and  Sinai,  is  difficult  to  understand.  But  it  is  probable,  that,  when 
attention  began  to  be  strongly  directed  towards  Sinai,  during  the  first  fervor  of  the  spirit 
for  pilgrimage,  and  when  it  was  determined  to  build  a  convent  in  this  place,  the  present 
spot  was  deemed  the  most  eligible  for  the  establiahment,  and  that  therefore  the  monks  suo- 
cessfiilly  endeavored  to  direct  attention  to  it,  as  the  locality  which  had  gained  so  much  cele- 
brity. In  this  they  were  no  doubt  powerfully  aided  by  the  discovery  of  the  pretended 
remains  of  St  Oatherine,  upon  the  summit  of  the-  mountain  which  has  since  borne  her  name. 
It  is  to  her  honor  that  the  convent  is  dedicated.  However  this  may  be,  more  than  one  of  ■ 
the  more  inquiring  travelers  have  been  struck  by  the  unsuitabloness  of  the  alleged  Sinai  to 
be  the  scene  of  the  events  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  the  law.  Those  who  have 
oioQcurred  in  this  opinion,  have  therefore  sought  for  a  mountain  in  this  region,  which  might 
be  open  to  none  of  the  objections  to  which  the  other  is  liable. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  this  is  to  be  found  in  Mount  Serbal.  The  grandeur 
of  this  mountain  is  not  exceeded  by  that  of  any  other  in  Sinai ;  indeed,  its  grandeur  is,  in 
appearance,  the  greatest,  seeing  that  it  raises  its  equal  height  from  lower  ground,  in  more 
distinctness  and  fulness  of  separate  form,  and  in  majesty  more  single  and  apart, — While 
around  it,  instead  of  narrow  ravines,  it  overlooks  broad  and  rich  valleys  and  ample  plains,  in 
which,  even  so  immense  a  host  as  that  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  been,  might  remain  conve- 
niently encamped,  with  all  their  flocks  and  herds.  And  beside  this,  such  are  the  manifest 
tokens  in  the  caves  which  have  been  formed,  and  in  the  inscriptions  with  which  its  sides  are 
charged,  that  Mount  Serbal  was  in  ancient  times  regarded  as  a  holy  mountain ;  that  dven 
Burckhardt  allows  that  this  was  probably  considered  the  *'  Mount  of  God,"  b^or^  that  dis- 
tinction was  applied  to  the  mountain  which  now  bears  it,  and  which  he  thinks  it  is  justly 
^titled  to.  But  if  Mount  Serbal  was,  according  to  our  opinion,  the  Sinai,  then  the  station 
of  Bephidim,  where  thd  host  of  Israel  thirsted  before  they  came  to  Sinai,  must  also  have  been 
befbre  Mount  Serbal ;  and  then,  if  Rephidim  was  before  Mount  Serbal,  the  greater  is  th^  pro- 
bability-that  Mount  Serbal  is  Sinai.  But  Rephidim  was  certainly  not  at  the  place  where  it  is 
now  fix^,  which  is  in  about  the  mVist  impossible  situation  that  can  be  conceived,  and  where 
no  one  in  his  senses,  would  have  dreamed  of  looking' for  it,  unless  the  monks  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine's convent  )u4  found  it  convenient  to  place  it,  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  high  up  the  eentnl 
cluster  of  mountains,  in  the  ravine  or  very  narrow  valley,  Brbayn ;  here  they  show  the  rock 
strock  by  Moses,—- which  separates  the  summits  of  St.  Oatherine,  and  the  so-called  Sinai.  As 
there  is  not  one  circumstance  of  probability  or  of  congruity  with  the  bibUcai  narrative  in 
this  position,  no  woids  are  necessary  to  disprove  it;  but  it  is  enough  to  ray,  that  there  Is  ao 
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among  the  people,  who,  panting  with  thirst,  began  again  to  upbraid  Moees 
tar  having  brought  them  q^t  of  Egypt ;  and  it  seems  from  the  supplication 
for  aid  which  he  tendered  to  Jehovah,  that  they  had  even  menaced  his  life/ 
But  the  cause  of  this  discontent  was  removed,  as  we  are  told,  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity,  who  commanded  Moses  to  take  with  him  the  elders 
of  the  people  as  witnesses,  and  smite  with  his  rod  a  rock  in  Horeb,  from 
which  streams  of  water  should  then  flow,  and  the  people  thus  get  means 
of  quenching  their  thirst.  Moses  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  the  effect  was  as 
predicted.  To  commemorate  this  transaction,  Moses  gave  to  the  place  the 
name  of  Mossa,  temptation,  and  Meribah^  contention. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Moses,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
this  region, — as  we  are  told  that  he  had  here  fed  the  flocks  of  his  father-in- 
law, — led  the  Israelites  to  such  a  place,  where  was  no  water,  when  there  is 


part  of  this  central  region  in  which  a  miracle  to  produce  water,  wonld  not  hare  been  groisly 
•aperfloouB.  BO  abundant  are  the  natural  springs.  "  Seeing,  therefore,  that  Bephidim  could  not 
be  here,  that  no  man  need  thirst  after  he  has  entered  or  passed  the  beautifhl  and  well-watered 
valley  of  Feiran,— which  name  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  Paran,  which  Scripture  applies  to 
Mount  Sinai,  that  extends  btfore  and  leadt  to  Mount  SerbtUf — we  ha^e  concluded,  that  Bephi- 
dim must  have  been  at  some  point  before  that  valley  was  reached."^Kitto*8  Palestine,  book 
ii.  ch.  4. 

Lord  Lindsay,  a  most  competent  judge,  rejects  also  the  opinion,  that  either  Mount  St. 
Catherine  or  Mount  Mousa  is  identical  with  the  Sinai  of  Scripture.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  statement,  pruned  of  various  considerations,  concerning  the  preferable  claims 
of  Jebel  Minnegia,  which  is  an  opinion  advanced,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  no  one  else.  **  I  have 
said,"  says  Lord  Lindsay,  "  that  neither  Mousa  nor  Jebel  Eaterin,  answer  the  Scriptural 
description  of  Sinai.  There  is  not  space  enough  in  the  narrow  precipitous  ravines,  from 
which  alone  the  peaks  are  visible,  or  in  anf  other  plain  or  wdUy  in  the  whole  dietrictf  for  the 
people  to  have  encamped  with  such  regularity  and  comfort,  as  it  is  evident  they  did-*-Exo- 
dus  zzxii. ;  nor  for  their  having  removed  and  stood  afar  off,  as  they  had  apparently  ample 
space  to  do,  when  trembling  at  the  thunder  and  lightnings ;  nor  after  the  golden-calf  idol- 
atry, for  the  tabernacle, — [this  is  a  mistake— not  the  tabernacle]— to  have  been  pitched 
without  the  camp,  a&r  off  from  the  camp  when  all  the  people  rose  and  stood,  every  man  at 
his  tent-door,  and  looked  after  Moses  till  he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

"  Moses  went  up  to  the  <  top  of  the  mount,'  and  Jehovah  came  down  upon  Mount  Sinai 
'  on  the  top  of  the  mount,*  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  was  '  like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of 
tiie  mount,'  '  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  '  in  the  sight  of  aU  the  people.'  Neither 
Jebel  Mousa  nor  Jebel  Katerin  are  visible  from  the  plains."  Consequently  the  Sinai  of 
Moses  cannot  be  identified  with  any  of  them."  It  would  have  been  interesting,  had  Lord 
Lindsay  ascended  Mount  Serbal,  and  given  his  opinion  of  its  suitableness  to  be  the  theatre  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch. 

"  The  Arabs,"  says  Niebnhr,  "  call  Mbel  MutAf-^e  Mount  of  Moses,— all  that  range  of 
mountains  which  rises  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Faran ;  and  to  that  part  of 
the  range  on  which  the  convent  of  Sl  Catherine  stands,  they  give  the  name  of  Tw  8ino. 
This  similarity  of  name,  owing,  roost  probably,  to  tradition,  affords  ground  for  presumption, 
&at  the  hill  which  we  had  now  reached,  was  the  Sinai  of  the  Jews,  on  which  Moses  received 
the  law.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  comprehend,  how  such  a  multitude  of  people,  as  the  Jews 
who  accompanied  Moses  out  of  Egypt,  could  encamp  in  these  narrow  gullies,  amidst  fiightful 
and  precipitous  rocks.  But,  perhaps,  there  are  plains  that  we  know  not  of,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain.  "^-Sect.  vi.  ch.  6,  Travels  through  Arabia. 

*  Exodus  xvii.  4. 
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water  enough  in  this  mountainous  district  His  design  might  however 
have  been,  to  strengthen  their  always  vacillating  belief  in  his  divine 
mission ;  and  nothing  indeed  could  scarcely  have  been  more  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  than  what  we  are  told  here  took  place.  It  must  have  made 
a  deep  impression  even  upon  the  most  incredulous  mind,  when  seeing  the 
water  come  forth  from  the  rock  Moses  had  struck  with  his  rod  ;  still  I  pre- 
sume that  none  of  my  readers  are  unaware  how  easily  this  might  be 
effected  by  natural  means. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Israelites,  by  the  aid  of  Providence, — ^and  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  saying,  by  the  abilities  of  Moses,— had  passed  through 
the  difficulties  which  thus  far  met  them,  after  their  departure  from  Egypt ; 
but  many  more  obstacles  and  dangers  they  had  to  overcome,  ere  they 
came  into  possession  of  Canaan. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  nations  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  should  permit  such  a  multitude  of  people  as  the  Israel- 
ites, to  invade,  or  even  pass  through  this  region,  without  opposition. 
It  is  remarkable  enough,  to  see  Christian  historians,  while  they  do  not  forget 
to  praise  their  own  countrymen  for  having  bravely  repulsed  foreign  inva- 
sion, not  hesitate  to  condemn  those  people  who  attempted  to  withstand  the 
Israelitic  invaders.  I  only  ask,  is  this  the  way  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
an  historian,  whose  impartiality  ought  to  be  unbiassed  by  any  motive 
whatever  1  The  invasion  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  was  no  less  a 
decree  of  Heaven  than  was  the  invasion  of  the  Aiabian  peninsula  by  the 
Israelites.  Both  events  took  place  in  conformity  with  the  wise  plans\)f  Prov- 
idence ;  but  who  has  ever  condemned  the  resistance  which  the  Mexicans 
made  against  Cortez  ?  Nay,  they  have  rather  been  blamed,  for  having 
permitted  themselves  to  have  too  long  delayed  opposing  the  invader. 
What  then  can  justify  us  in  passing  a  different  judgment  upon  those  peo- 
ple, who  attempted  to  prevent  the  advance  of  the  Israelites?  We  ought  to 
do  equal  justice  to  the  enemies  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  to  all  other 
nations  whatever.  These  observations  I  have  made  in  reference  to  the 
events  I  am  about  to  relate,  and  the  opinion  I  find  myself  bound  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  opposing  parties,  that  enacted  respective  parts  in  this 
drama. 

It  appears  that  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  its  vicin- 
ity, and  among  whom  the  Anialekites  seem  to  have  been  the  most  signifi- 
cant, had  made  a  confederation,  in  order  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the 
formidable  host  which  so  suddenly  invaded  this  region.*  They  seem  to 
me,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  to  have  been  fully  justified  in  this  act, 
which  was  indeed  but  one  of  self-defence ;  because,  though  we  are  not  told  of 
any  actual  hostility  having  been  exercised  towards  the  inhabitants,  it  is  natu- 


*  Compare  Joaep.  Ant.  lib.  iii.  chap.  2.,  and  Exod.  chap.  xvii. 
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ral  that  the  Israelites  should  have  made  use  of  the  pasture  which  belonged 
to  this  people ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  multitude, 
composed  of  bad  as  well,  as  good  men,  passed  over  the  country  without 
inflicting  other  losses,  and  perhaps  violence  upon  those  who  inhabited  it. 
Besides,  what  guaranty  had  they,  that  the  Israelites  did  not  wish  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  their  country?  I  ask,  what  nation  would  now 
permit  such  a  multitude  to  invade  their  territory,  even  under  the  most 
friendly  assurances?  Nay,  even  the  weakest  would  attempt  resistance. 
What  unpardonable  injustice  is  it  then,  to  condemn  the  Amalekites  and 
their  confederates,  for  their  hostility  towards  the  Israelites,  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to/  and  which  took  place  while  the  latter  were  encamped 
at  Rephidim.  I  give  in  a  subjoined  note  what  Josephus  relates  in  regard 
to  the  battle  fought  in  this  place ;  and  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the 
Israelites,  led  by  the  heroic  Joshua,  won  a  complete  victory,t — in  commem- 


*  6ee  vol.  i  pp.  401  and  402  of  this  work. 

t  JoaepboB  first  relates  how  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  region  throagh  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  passed,  and  those  in  the  vicinity,  entered  into  a  confederation  against  the  invaders, 
who,  they  said,  had  mn  away  from  Egyptian  slavery ;  and  whom  they  exhorted  each  other 
to  destroy  before  they  gathered  strength  and  grew  powerfol.  The  plot  which  was  thus  laid 
against  the  Israelites,  oar  author  tells  as,  caasod  Moses  trouble  and  perplexity,  as  he  saw  that 
the  latter  were  not  in  a  condition  to  resist  men  thorooghly  prepared  for  war.  Still  he  began 
to  exhort  them  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  Jehovah,  by  the  aid  of  whom  they  had  acquired 
their  fireedom ;  and  therefore  taking  courage,  under  the  hope  of  his  further  help,  manftdly 
to  meet  the  attack  of  their  enemies ;  then  he  convoked  the  princes  and  the  chief  men  of 
each  tribe,  and  spoke  to  them  both  collectively  and  individually ;  the  younger  men  he 
charged  to  obey  their  leaders.  This  had  the  effect  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  Israelites,  and 
to  make  them  so  bold  and  confident  of  success,  that  they  desired  Moses  should  immediately 
lead  them  against  their  enemies.  Then  Moses  divided  all  who  were  able  to  carry  arms  into 
different  bodies;  and  set  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Bphraim,  over  them;  he 
being  a  man  of  great  courage,  eminent  abilities,  consummate  wisdom,  and,  as  well  as  Moses, 
a  devout  worshipper  of  Jehovah.  Moses  further  instructed  Joshua  how  to  form  his  line  of 
battle ;  exhorted  him  to  prove  by  his  deeds  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him ;  and  in  a  speech  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  battle,  cheered  all  the  troops.  At  last 
he  retired  to  a  mountain,  and  committed  the  army  to  Jehovah  and  to  Joshua. 

*'  Then,'*  continues  Josephus,  "  the  armies  joined  battle,  and  came  to  a  close  fight, 
hand  to  hand,  both  sides  showing  great  alacrity — the  warriors  of  each  party  cheering  on  one 
another.  But  while  Moses  stretched  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  the  Hebrews  prevailed : 
yet,  being  unable  to  keep  his  hands  long  stretched  out— for  as  often  as  he  let  down  his 
hands,  so  often  the  Hebrews  were  worsted — ^he  bade  his  brother  Aaron,  and  Hur,  their  sister 
Misraim's  husband,  to  stand  on  each  side  of  him,  and  take  hold  of  his  hands,  and  thus  assist 
him  in  holding  his  hands  extended.  This  being  done,  the  Hebrews  conquered  the  Amale- 
kites by  main  force ;  and  would  have  slain  Ihem  all,  had  not  the  approach  of  night  obliged 
the  Hebrews  to  desist  from  further  slaughter."  This  representation  of  Moses  stretching  out 
his  hands,  is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  Bxodus ;  and  seems  to  indicate  that  he,  from  where 
he  stood,  as  general-in-chief,  directed  the  battle,  but  having  no  aids  by  whom  to  communi- 
cate bis  orders  to  Joshua,  with  his  hands  indicated  the  points  of  the  enemy's  line  against 
which  Joshua  and  the  other  commanders  were  to  direct  their  attacks ;  and  it  was  very 
natural  that  this  would  greatly  fatigue  him,  as  well  as  that  when  he  could  no  longer  oom- 
manicate  his  orders  by  his  hands,  an  opportonity  would  be  offbred  to  Ae  Amalekites  to 
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oration  of  which,  we  are  told  in  Exodus,*  that  Moses  erected  an  altar  to 
Jehovah,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '^  Jehovah  Nissi" — Jehovah  is  my 
Banner  ;  "  because,  as  he  said,  Jehovah  had  sworn  that  he  would:  have  war 
with  Amalek,  from  generation  to  generation."  t 

It  appears  as  if  Moses,  about  this  time,t  received  the  visit  of  his  father-in- 
law,  Jethro,  which  I  have  already  alluded  to.}  It  has  been  observedj  that 
Jethro,  though  after  hearing  of  ttie  wonders  which  Jehovah  had  wrought, 
acknowledged  Him  to  be  greater  than  all  other  gods,  yet  entertained  a  conr 
ception  of  Jehovah  falling  short  of  that  of  the  Hebrews,  who,  the  same  writedr 
maintains,  believed  there  was  no  other  God  than  Jehovah ;  but  that  this 
was  not  the  belief  of  the  Hebrews  until  in  later  times,  is  contradicted  by 
the  very  words  of  Moses,ir  which  I  have  before  pointed  out.  It  was  by 
degrees  that  the  Hebrews  attained  to  this  conception  of  the  Deity,  as  wiU 
fiilly  appear  in  the  course  of  this  history.  Agreeably  to  the  advice  of 
Jethro,  Moses  left  the  administration  of  details  to  regularly  appointed  officers^ 
who  were  of  different  rank,  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  their  trust,** 
that  he  might  have  the  more  time  to  bestow  lioon  matters  which  ixmoemed 
the  whole  people. 

When  these  arrangements  were  completed,  the  Israelites  appear  to  have 


retrieTe  their  losBef.  This  explaxiatioii  seems  confirmed  by  Josephos,  a«  well  as  by  the 
words  in  Exodus :  **  And  Jotkua  duan^ed  Amalek  and  hii peopU  with  the  edge  of  the  tword ;" 
consequentlj,  not  by  any  miracle  whatever.  Still  there  are  many  who  entertain  a  different 
opinion.  But  while  attribnting  the  resolt  to  the  Baler  of  the  destiny  of  nations^  we  may, 
according  to  what  appears  to  be  the  trath,  relate  by  what  means  He  was  pleased  to  effect  it. 

**  On  the  next  day/'  adds  Josephns,  ''  Moses  stripped  the  corpses  of  the  fallen  enemies^ 
and  gathered  the  armor  of  those  that  had  fled ;  rewarded  those  of  the  Israelites  who  faa4 
signalized  themselves  in  the  battle ;  and  highly  commended  Joshua^  who  also  was  praised 
by  the  whole  army,  on  account  of  the  great  actions  he  had  performed."  Josephns  then  con- 
tinues to  ^late  that  none  of  the  Hebrews  had  been  slain — which  is  not  at  all  probable^ 
particularly,  as  he  says,  that  of  their  enemies  there  had  been  killed  too  many  to  be  num- 
bered. He  also  tells  us,  that  Moses  offered  sacrifices  of  thanksgivings  to  Jehovah,  and  built 
an  altar,  which  he  named  Jehovah — the  Conqueror, — See  Ant.  Ub.  iii.  o.  2. 

*  Chap.  xvii.  15. 

t  What  more  do  we  need  to  convince  us  that  the  author  of  the  above  words  attributed  to 
Jehovah  qualities  which  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  perfection  of  God  and  with 
the  doctrine  of  Ohrist. 

X  There  are  those  who  agree  with  Lightfoot— see  his  Harmony  under  A.  M.  2515 — ^that 
.  Jethro's  visit  took  not  place  until  the  Israelites  had  left  Bephidim.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  reasons  advanced  for  this  opinion  are  strong ;  still — considering  that  it  is  a  question 
altogether  impossible  to  decide,  and  of  no  importance^— I  do  not  think  it  necessary,  in  thia 
instance,  to  deviate  from  the  older  in  which  the  evento  are  related  in  IQxodus,  as  well  as.by 
Josephus. 

$  See  vol.  i.  p.  419,  of  this  work. 

I  Kitto's  Palestine,  book  ii.  chap.  4.  T  Czod*  xy.  11. 

**  «  And  Moses  chose  able  men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads  over  the  people— 
rulers  of  thousands,  of  hundreds,  of  fifteen^  and  of  tens ;  and  they  decided  the  litigations 
of  the  people  in  all  seasons,  and  in  regard  to  all  small  matters ;  but  questions  of  more 
importance  were  brought  before  .Mosee  for  decision." — ExuU.  xviii.  25,  26. 
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mofed  dieir  camp  to  the  foot  of  one  of  the  mountaine,  to  whieh  the  coUeo* 
tive  name  of  Sinai  is  given/  "Here,"  says  Mr.  Milman,  "  after  the  moet 
solemn  preparations,  and  under  the  moet  terriffic  circumstances,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Jews  delivered  that  singular  constitution  to  his  people, 
which  presupposed  their  possession  of  a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  in  which, 
as  yet,  they  had  not  occupied  an  acre,  but  had  hitherto  been  wandering  in 
an  (qypoeite  direction,  and  not  even  approached  its  borders  The  laws  of 
a  settled  and  civilized  community,  were  enacted  among  a  wandering  and 
homeless  horde,  who  were  traversing  the  wilderness,  and  more  likely,  under 
their  existing  circumstances,  to  sink  below  the  pastoral  life  of  their  fore- 
fathers, than  advance  to  the  rank  of  an  industrious  agricultural  community. 
Yet,  at  this  time,  judging  solely  from  its  internal  evidence,  the  law  must 
have  been  enacted.  Who  but  Moses  ever  possessed  such  authority,  as  to 
enforce  submission  to  statutes  so  severe  and  uncompromising?  Yet  as 
Moses  incontestibly  died  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  his  legislation 
must  have  taken  place  in  the  desert  To  what  other  period  can  the  He- 
brew constitution  be  assigned  ?  To  that  of  the  Judges  ? — a  time  of  anarchy, 
warfare,  or  servitude !  To  that  of  the  kings  ? — ^when  the  republic  had 
undergone  a  total  change!  To  any  time  after  Jerusalem  became  the 
metropolis  ? — when  the  holy  city,  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  nation,  is  not 
alluded  to  in  the  whole  law !  After  the  building  of  the  temple? — when  it 
is  equally  silent,  as  to  any  settled  or  durable  edifice !  After  the  separation 
of  the  kingdoms  ? — ^wheo  the  close  band  of  brotherhood  had  given  place  to 
implacable  hostility!  Under  Hiskiah? — under  Ezra? — ^when  a  great 
Dumber  of  the  statutes  had  become  a  dead  letter !  The  law  depended  on  a 
strict  and  equitable  partition  of  the  land.  At  a  later  period  it  could  not 
hare  been  put  into^ractice,  without  the  forcible  resumption  of  every  indi- 
vidual property  by^e  state ;  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impossibility  of  such 
a  measure,  may  be  estimated  by  any  reader  who  is  not  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  the  ancient  republics.  In  other  respects,  the 
law  breathes  the  air  of  the  desert.t  Enactments  intended  for  a  people 
with  settled  habitations,  and  dwellings  in  walled  cities,  are  mingled  up 
with  temporary  regulations,  suited  only  to  the  Bedouin  encampment  of  a 
Domade  tribe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statute  book  of  Moses,  with 
all  his  particular  enactments,  still  exists,  and  that  it  recites  them  in  the 
same  oider, — ^if  it  may  be  called  order, — in  which  they  were  promulgated.^ 
^^  First,  however,  must  be  related,  the  circumstances  under  which  the 


*  I  think  tfaU  is  the  best  definition  that  can  be  given  of  the  place,  where  the  Israelites 
BOW  encamped,  as  it  is  disputed  which  of  these  peaks  which  compose  the  mountain  ridge  of 
Sinai  is  identical  with  the  Sinai  of  Moses. 

t  Mr.  Milman  might  well  have  added,  and  the  air  of  Bgypt  too. 

X  Though  I  agree  with  Mr.  Milman,  that  the  statute  book  of  Moses  still  exists,  I  am  theis- 
fore  not  so  assured  as  he  expresses  himself  to  be,  that  the  order  in  which  thej  were  pro> 
nnlgated  is  preserved ;  this,  however,  is  of  no  importanoe. 
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Hebrew  conBtitution  was  enacted.  The  Israelitefl  had  been  accustomed 
only  to  the  the  level  of  the  great  Egyptian  valley,  or  to  the  gentle  slopes 
which  skirted  the  pastures  of  Goshen ;  they  had  been  traveling  over  the 
even  sands  or  moderate  inequalities  of  the  desert ;  the  entrance  into  a  wild 
and  rugged  mountainous  region,  the  peaks  of  which  were  lost  in  the  clouds, 
must  in  itself  have  excited  awful  and  appalling  emotions.  How  much 
more  so,  when  these  high  and  frowning  precipices  had  been  haunted  by  the 
presence  of  their  God !  Their  leader  departs  alone  to  the  unseen,  and 
apparently  inaccessible  summit  of  the  mountain.  He  returns  bearing  a 
message  from  their  God,  which,  while  it  asserts  his  selection  of  the  Israel- 
ites from  all  the  nations,  as  his  peculiar  people, — ^they  were  to  be  to  the 
rest  of  mankind  what  the  great  caste  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  was  to  the 
other  classes  of  that  community.  The  most  solemn  purifications  are  en- 
joined,— a  line  is  drawn  and  fenced  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which,  on 
pain  of  death,*  they  are  not  to  transgress.  It  is  announced  that  on  the 
third  day  the  presence  of  the  Almighty  will  display  itself."t 

At  length  the  eventful  day  arrives.  The  whole  people  are  assembled  in 
anxious  expectation.  Thunders  and  lightnings  proclaim  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  A  thick  cloud  rested  upon  the  mountain-top,  as  a  striking 
image  of  the  mist  of  superstition,  which  has  ever  dimmed  the  eyes  of  the 
mass  of  mankind. 

Awful  as  a  thunder-storm  in  this  mountainous  region  always  is,  it  must 
have  been  still  more  so  to  the  shepherds  of  Groshen,  and  to  the  '*  mixed 
multitude"  of  Egypt,  who  were  unaccustomed  to  such  phenomena  of 
nature.  But  besides  the  thunder  which  causes  the  mountains  to  roar  and 
quake  greatly,  there  is  also  heard  the  loud  sound  of  trumpets.  Was  it  not 
natural  that  the  people  should  tremble  with  fear?  Still,  in  the  midst  of 
this  uproar  of  the  elements,  Moses  remained  dauntless.  "The  trumpet 
peals  still  louder,  and  is  answered  by  a  voice  distinct  and  audible ;  but 
from  whence  it  proceeded  no  one  knew."  It  summons  the  courageous 
leader  of  the  multitude  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ;  but  soon  Moses 
returns,  and  still  more  earnestly  enjoins  the  people  not  to  break  through 
the  prescribed  limits.  Immediately  on  his  descent,  as  it  appears,  those 
momentous  precepts,  usually  called  the  Decalogue,  were  pronounced  by 
that  mysterious  voice,  that  had  before  spoken  with  Moses. 

The  precautions  of  restraining  the  people  from  approaching  the  mountain 
teem  to  have  been  altogether  unnecessary,  as  they  were  too  much  awed  by 


*  "  And  thoa  thalt  aet  boondi  unto  the  people  round  about,  ikying,  take  heed  to  yooiv 
■elves,  ikai  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it;  whotoerer  touchetb  the 
mount  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  There  shall  not  a  hand  touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be 
•toned  or  shot  through :  whether  it  be  beast  or  man,  it  shall  not  lire  :  when  the  tnmipet 
ionndeth  long,  they  shall  come  up  to  the  mount"— Bxod.  chap.  xiz.  18, 13. 

t  See  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  3. 
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fear  to  attempt  to  draw  nearer.  On  the  contrary,  they  retire  in  terror  from 
the  place  where  they  were  assemUed,  and  entreat  that  from  henceforth 
diey  may  receive  the  will  of  Jehovah  not  directly,  but  through  Moses. 
Consequently  the  people  empowered  him  to  be  their  representative  before 
Jehovah.  Then  he  again  enters  into  the  darkness,  and  on  his  return,  pro- 
mulgates a  part  of  those  institutions,  which  afterwards  were  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  who  now  promise  to  pay  obedience  to  these 
laws. 

On  the  next  morning,  early,  Moses  proceeded  to  build, — ^probably  caused  ^ 
to  be  built, — an  altar  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  to  set  up  twelve 
pillars,  correspcmding  to  the  number  of  the  tribes.  After  sacrifices  had 
been  offered  upon  the  altar,  Moses  took  the  book  in  which  he  had  written 
down  the  laws  and  promises  already  given,  and  read  them  aloud  to  the 
people;  and  when  they  had  all, — the  "mixed  multitude"  not  excepted 
—again  given  their  formal  consent  to  the  terms  of  this  covenant,  he 
took  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  and  sprinkled  it  over  the  people,  saying, 
"  Behold  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  which  Jehovah  has  made  with  you, 
concerning  ail  these  things."* 

After  this,  Moses,  as  he  had  been  commanded  by  Jehovah,  again  ascend- 
ed the  mountain,  accompanied  this  time  by  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu, — two 
of  his  sons,  who  were  selected  for  the  priestly  ofSce, — and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel.  All  these  remained  at  a  respectful  distance ;  yet  it  is  said, 
they  saw  the  God  of  Israel ;  "  it  should  seem,"  says  Mr.  Mihnan,  "  the 
symbolic  fire,  which  indicated  his  presence,  beneath  which  was  what 
appeared  like  a  pavement  of  lapis-lazuli,  or  sapphire,  or  the  deep  blue  of 
the  clearest  and  most  cloudless  heaven."  Moses  was  thus  called  up  into 
the  clouded  summit  of  the  mountain.  But  before  he  went,  he  delegated, 
as  it  appears,  the  charge  of  the  people  to  the  elders,  to  Aaron  and  Hur. 
To  the  people  in  tbe  plain,  the  higher  part  of  the  mountain  is  said  at  this 
time  to  have  exhibited  the  appearance  of  being  enveloped  in  a  dark  cloud, 
and  the  very  top  to  have  been  illuminated  by  a  "devouring  fire." 

Moses  is  said  to  have  remained  on  the  mountain  forty  days.t  It  appears 
as  though  Joshua  remained  there  also,  but  at  some  distance  below  tho  sum- 
mit. As  the  time  passed,  and  nothing  was  farther  heard  from  Moses,  the 
people  became  alarmed,  and  at  last  concluded  that  he  had  perished  in  the 
fire,  that  shone  upon  the  mountain  top.  Having,  as  they  deemed,  lost  the 
leader,  in  whom  they  had  hitherto  confided,  they  seem  to  have  conceived 
the  idea,  that  Jehovah,  whom  he  had  taught  them  to  worship,  did  not 


*  "  Word»^^  m  the  oommon  Engliih  venion.— Bzod.  chap.  zxit.  a 

t  The  Hebrews  often  me  a  detenninate  number  to  express  an  indeterminate  one.  *^  Forty/' 
in  particalar,  is  much  used  to  express  "  many/'  without  anj  intention  to  saj  preoisely  how 
manj.  Whether  the  word  is  nsed  in  its  detenninate  or  indetwminate  sense,  in  this  instance, 
we,  of  ooone,  do  not  know. 
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any  longer  care  for  them,  and  consequently  had  ceased  to  be  their  God. 
We  may  preemne  that  the  conception  of  the  divine  nature,  which  they 
had  received  in  Egypt,  had  often  made  them  question  the  doctrines  of 
Moses,  and  that  it  was  with  reluctance  they  had  worshipped  a  Deity  of 
whom  they  saw  no  image.  Accordingly,  deprived  as  they  were  of  their 
leader,  and  surrounded  as  they  were  by  difficulties,  which  they  had  not 
sufficient  energy  to  meet,  and  with  the  natural  inclination  of  men  so  cir- 
cumstanced seeking  for  divine  aid,  they  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  great 
deity  of  Egypt, — the  deified  ox.  Apis,— whom  at  least  many  of  them 
irom  their  in&ncy  had  been  accustomed  to  worship.  They  may  perhaps 
also  have  contemplated  a  return  to  Egypt,  hoping  perhaps  that  a  vduntary 
return,  under  the  leadership  of  Apis,  would  procure  them  a  favorable  recep- 
tion in  that  country.  But  however  this  may  be,  no  one  who  has  taken  pains 
thoroughly  tx)  investigate  this  subject,  will  be  inclined,  I  presume,  to  deny 
that  the  "  calf,"  which  Aaron  found  himself  obliged  to  cast,  was  but  an 
image  of  the  famous  Apis. 

Having,  as  it  appears,  lost  all  hope  of  Moses,  they  gathered  around  Aaron, 
imperiously  crying,  "  Up,  make  us  a  god  to  go  before  us ;  for  as  for  this 
Moses,  the  man*  who  brought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  W(b  know 
not  what  has  become  of  him."  The  brother  of  Moses  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  displayed  less  both  of  moral  courage  and  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Jehovah,  than  what  may  justly  have  been  expected  from  him.  He  may 
also  perhaps,  have  been  influenced,  as  some  writors  presume,  by  fear  lest  a 
refusal  from  him  might  lead  the  people  to  transfer  to  another  that  author- 
ity which  they  were  at  present  disposed  to  recognize  in  him.  But  whatever 
his  motives  may  have  been,  he  had  the  culpable  weakness  to  comply  with 
their  demand.  Accordingly  he  required  that  they  should  contribute  the 
ear-rings  of  the  women  and  children,!  which  were  promptly  collected  and 
handed  over  to  him.  He  gave  them  to  the  founders,^  who  quickly  trans- 
formed them  into  a  golden  image,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  calf,  or  rather,  as 
I  have  no  doubt,  a  young  bull,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Apis,  without 
the  example  of  which  this  was  not  the  representative  symbol  of  the  deity 
they  would  most  likely  have  adopted.  When  the  people  saw  the  "  golden 
calf,"  it  appears  that  the  fanaticism  of  superstition  caught  hold  of  their 
reason ;  because  they  cried  aloud,  "  This  is§  thy  God,  O  Israel !  that 
brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt"    On  the  following  day,  there  w^as 


*  ThcHM  ezpreMioni  seem  to  intimate  that  they  at  that  moment  entertained  no  very  great 
respect  for  Moses. 

t  It  does  not  appear  that  the  men  wore  ear-rings,  neither  did  the  men  among  the  Egyp. 
tians,  although  this  ornament  was  common  enough  among  yarions  semi-civilized  and 
barbarous  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

t  Probably  Egyptians. 

^  «  Be  "  in  the  common  English  version. 
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iccording  to  the  command  of  Aaron,  a  feast  celebrated  in  honor  of  the 
newly-appointed  god  of  Israel,*  and  the  people  offered  ''  burnt'Offerings''t 
and  ''peace-offerings''^  before  the  "golden  calf,"  upon  the  altar  which 
Aaron  had  caused  to  be  inade ;  and  after  having  sat  down  to  eat  and 
drink,  they  rose  up  for  singing  and  dancing,  according  to  the  practices  of 
the  Egyptians  in  some  of  the  services  of  Osiris,  of  whom  Apis  was  but  the 
representative.} 

At  that  time  Moses,  inforiped,  as  it  is  said,  by  Jehovah  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  camp,  hastened  down  the  mountain,  accompanied,  by  Joshua. 
As  they  were  descending  together,  the  noise  from  the  camp  reached  their 
ears.  Joshua  supposed  it  to  be  the  sound  of  war ;  but  Moses  answered, 
''It  is  not  the  shouting  for  victory,  nor  the  howling  for  defeat,  but  mirthful 
songa  that  I  hear."  When  they  came  near  enough  to  notice  the  calf,  and 
the  dancing  before  it, — the  dance,  as  it  appears,  being  very  indecent, — the 
anger  of  Moses  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  threw  from  his  hands  the 
tablets  of  stone,  on  which  the  law  was  inscribed.  Then  he  advanced  to. 
the  golden  calf,  "  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and 
strewed  it  upon  the  water^  and  made  the  Israelites  drink  of  it"  After 
having  destroyed  the  idol,  Moses  proceeded  to  inflict  punishment  upon  a 
great  many  of  those  who  had  worshipped  it.  Standing  at  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  camp,  he  cried  ''  Who  b  on  Jehovah's  side?  haste  to  me !" 
and  in  answer,  all  men  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Levi,  who  were  to 
become  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  gathered  around  him.  These  he  ordered 
to  go  from  one  end  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  sword  in  hand,  and  slay 
whosoever  they '  met,  or  more  probably,  whosoever  that  resisted,  without 
regard  to  kindred  or  relationship.  They  obeyed  him ;  and  three  thousand 
men  fell  that  day  by  the  hands  of  those  relentless  executioners.  Though 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  palUate  the  bloody  deeds  either  of  Moses  or 
of  the  Hd;)rew  priesthood,  still  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  perhaps 
but  for  this  bloody  and  cruel  infliction,  such  an  insubordination  would 
have  taken  hold  of  the  whole  people,  as  to  have  been  destructive  to  all. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  human  lives  were  ever  rated  cheap  among 
the  Hebrews.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  circuii^stance  that 
Moses,  after  having  inflicted  this  cruel  punishment,  is  said' to  have  inter^ 


*  There  are  those  who  Bay,  that  Aaron  designed  the  image  to  represent  Jehovah,  and, 
consequently,  the  beast  was  in  honor  of  Jehovah ;  bnt  this  is  an  explanation  which  aeems 
to  me  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  narretive  given  in  Exodas,  chap,  xxxii. 

t  "  BuriU'offeringM  ''—-offerings  entirely  consomed  upon  the  altar. 

t  "  Pcoee-iT^eWngf  "—-offerings  in  which  certain  parts  only  were  consomed  tm  the  altar, 
the  rest  being  eaten  by  the  offerers. 

$  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  oat  how — ^by  tracing  the  series  of  ideas  by  which  the  Egyp- 
tians were  probably  led  to  worship  ApiiB— we  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  this  worship 
was,  however,  probably  intended  for  the  Supreme  Being.  Apis  was  considered  atf  the  itnage' 
df  Osiris,  or  rather,  as  the  incamatiota  of  the  soul  of  Osiris ;  Osiris  again  was  probably  but 
the  stm,  the  supposed  embocfimient-or  image  of  the  Oreator.         - 
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ceded  with  Jehovah  in  behalf  of  the  people.  '^Tet  the  offended  God  still 
threatens  to  withdraw  His  own  visible  presence,  during  their  approach- 
ing invasion  of  Canaan ;  that  presence  which  He  had  before  promised 
should  attend  on  their  armies,  and  discomfit  their  enemies ;  he  disclaims 
them  as  His  people,  and  gives  them  over  to  the  tutelar  protection  of  His 
angd"*  When  the  Israelites  were  made  acquainted  with  this  resolution 
of  Jehovah,  they  became  agitated  by  grief  and  consternation ;  so  change- 
able are  the  impulses  of  the  masses ;  the  same  people  who  on  the  previous 
day  worshipped  the  ''  golden  calf,"  and  appeared  no  longer  to  think  of 
Jehovah,  were  now  deeply  affected  at  his  threat  of  withdrawing  his  pres- 
ence, and  of  substituting  an  angel  in  his  place.  But  what  an  imperfect 
conception  of  the  divine  nature  does  this  whole  narrative  manifest !  Jeho- 
vah is  represented  almost  as  changeable  as  the  Hebrews  themselves.  Well 
may  we  fall  down  upon  our  knees,  and  thank  God  that  it  has  pleased  Him 
to  reveal  to  us  many  things  that  to  Moses  were  incomprehensible.  Truly 
it  is  said,  that  the  Israelitic  leader  was  aUowed  to  see  but  a  glimpse  of  God  !t 
As  Moses  had  broken  the  two  tablets  on  which  the  law  was  written, 
these  were  to  be  replaced,  and  accordingly  he  was  commanded  by  Jehovah 
to  hew  two  similar  tablets  of  stone,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  the  Deity  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  Moses  did  so ;  and  again  remained  forty  days 
on  the  mysterious  mount  While  there,  the  veiled  glory  of  Jehovah  is  said 
to  have  passed  by  him,  and  a  voice  to  have  exclaimed,  ^  Jehovah,  Jehovah^ 
a  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abounding  in  goodness 
and  truth ;  keeping  mercy  to  a  thousand  generations  ;  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression  and  sin ;  and  not  altogether  destroying ;  visiting  the  iniquity 
of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
or  fourth  generations.^'  "  Such,"  judiciously  says  Rev.  Mr.  Milman,  "  were 
the  notions  of  the  Divinity  taught  to  a  barbarous  nation  in  that  remote 
period  of  the  world !"  On  the  descent  of  Moses  with  the  new  -tablets  of 
stone,  the  people  are  said  to  have  beheld  with  amazement  his  countenance, 
so  radiant  and  dazzling  that  he  was  obliged  to  cover  it  vrith  a  veil ;  but 
we  are  not  informed,  whether  after  that  time,  like  several  of  the  Oriental 
conquerors,  he  was  constantly  shrouded  with  this  veil,  except  when  he 
went  into  the  tabernacle  to  communicate  with  Jehovah.t 


*  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  voL  i.  cbap.  3 ;  Bxod.  zzx.  32-35. 

t  **  And  it  thali  come  to  paM,  while  mj  glory  pameth  by,  that  I  will  pat  thee  in  tke  oleft 
of  the  rock ;  and  I  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand  while  I  pan  by ;  and  I  will  take  away 
mine  hand  and  thoa  ihalt  aee  my  backparts ;  but  my  fi»ce  shall  not  be  seen/'— Bxod,  xxxiii. 
22,  23.  These  words  seem  to  me  to  intimate  the  &int  knowledge  Moses  had  of  Qod ;  and 
if  he  wrote  them  himself,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  jnstification  he  thought  proper  to 
set  forth  for  many  of  his  acts,  and  wonld  also  be  a  proof  that  he  was  consoioos  himself  that 
ha  ooold  bat  faintly  comprehend  the  divine  nature. 

1 1  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  Josephus'  aocoant  of  the  events  above  related.  He  says : 
"  Now  Moses  called  the  multitode  together,  and  told  them  that  he  was  going  from  them  to 
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Pure  and  abetract  notions  of  the  Divinity,  as  has  been  justly  observed 
by  several  writers,  and  among  them,  by  Milman,  were  beyond  the  age  and 
people  of  Moses.    No  religious  impressions  would  be  lasting,  which  were 


eaoend  Moant  Sinai,  and  to  oonyene  with  Jehoyah ;  he  enjoined  them  also  to  pitch  their 
tents  near  the  moantain,  and  prefer  the  habitation  that  was  nearest  to  the  Deity  before  one 
more  remote.  Saying  this,  he  ascended  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  the  moun- 
tains that  are  in  that  country,  and  is  not  only  very  difficult  to  be  ascended  by  man,  on  account 
of  its  immense  height,  but  also  because  of  the  sharpness  of  its  precipices ;  besides  this, 
it  was  terrible  and  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  runufr  that  pcuted  aboutt  that  ike  Deity  dmett 
there.  The  Hebrews  removed  in  their  tents  as  Moses  had  bidden,  and  took  possession  of  the 
lowest  part  of  the  mountain ;  and  were  in  a  happy  mood,  hoping  that  Moses  would  return 
from  Jehovah  with  promises  of  the  good  things  he  had  proposed  to  them.  So  they  feasted 
and  waited  for  him,  keeping  themselves  pure  in  other  respects,  and  also  from  their  wives 
for  three  days,  as  he  had  before  ordered  them  to  do.  They  prayed  to  Jehovah  that  he  would 
receive  Moses  {invorably  in  this  interview  with  him ;  and  bestow  such  gifts  upon  him  as 
would  enable  them  to  live  well.  They  also  used  now  a  more  plentiful  diet,  and  put  on 
their  wives  and  children  more  ornamental  and  decent  clothes  than  they  usually  wore. 

Thus  they  passed  two  days  in  this  manner,  feasting ;  but  on  the  third  day,  before  the  sun 
rose,  a  cloud  spread  itself  over  the  whole  camp  of  the  Hebrews,  such  as  no  one  had  before 
seen,  and  encompassed  the  place  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents ;  and  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  there  came  strong  winds,  that  raised  up  large  showers  of  rain, 
which  became  a  mighty  tempest.  There  were  also  such  lightnings  as  to  fill  those  with  terror 
who  beheld  them;  and  the  thunderbolts  that  descended  from  above  announced  that  Jehovah 
was  gracious  to  those  to  whom  Moses  desired  that  the  Deity  should  be  fevorable.  Now,  as 
to  these  matters,  every  one  of  my  readers  may  think  as  he  pleases ;  but  I  am  under  a  neces* 
sity  of  relating  this  history  as  it  is  described  in  the  sacred  books."  The  difference  which 
nevertheless  now  exists  between  what  we  read  in  the  Pentateuch  and  what  Josephus  here 
relates,  strongly  indicates  that  the  copy  Josephus  followed  differed  even  in  this  instance 
from  the  different  versions  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

"  This  sight,"  contiaues  our  author,  **  and  the  amazing  sounds  that  came  to  their  ears,  terri- 
fied the  Hebrews  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  were  not  accustomed  to  sounds  of  this 
kind  ;  and  then  the  rumor  which  now  spread  abroad,  that  the  Deity  firequented  that  moun- 
tain, greatly  astonished  their  minds.  Consequently,  they  remained  within  their  tents,  sunk 
in  deep  sorrow ;  supposing  that  Moses  was  destroyed  by  the  divine  wrath,  and  expecting 
that  a  similar  fate  would  befall  themselves. 

"  While  they  were  under  these  apprehensions,  Moses  appeared,  bearing  a  joyful  and 
exalted  countenance.  When  they  saw  him  their  fears  disappeared,  and  gave  room  to  hopes 
of  what  was  to  come.  Whereupon  he  called  together  the  people  to  an  assembly,  in  order 
that  they  should  hear  what  he  had  to  tell  them  from  Jehovah ;  and  when  they  were  assem- 
bled, he  addressed  them  from  an  eminence  thus.'* — See  Ant.  lib.  iii.  chap.  5.  "  When  Moses 
had  delivered  this  speech,  he  broaght  the  people,  with  their  wives  and  children,  so  near  to  ike 
mountain^  that  they  might  hear  Jehovah  Umtdfj  speaking  to  them  about  the  precepts  which  they 
were  to  practice,  that  the  influence  of  what  should  be  delivered  might  not  suffer  by  being 
pronounced  by  the  tongue  of  a  man — ^which  could  but  imperfectly  communicate  it  to  them ; 
and  they  all  heard  a  voice  that  came  to  all  of  them  from  above,  insomuch  that  no  one  of 
those  words  escaped  them,  which  Moses  wrote  ta  two  tablet;  but  which  it  is  not  lawfiil  for 
us  to  set  down  word  for  word ;  their  import,  however,  I  will  declare : 

**  The  Jiret  commandment  teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one  Grod,  and  that  we  ought  to  wor- 
ship hira  only.  The  $eeond  commands  us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  living  creature  to 
worship  it.  The  third,  that  we  must  not  swear  by  God  in  a  false  numner.  The  fourth,  that 
we  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting  from  all  kinds  of  work.    The  fifth,  that  we  must 
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not  addressed  to  the  senses.  It  cannot  be  fiiirly  denied,  that  a  nation 
circumstanced  as  the  Israelites  were,  and  imbued  as  they  were  with  Egyp- 
tian notions,  might  be  more  easily  swayed  and  led  to  the  object  in  view  by 


honor  our  parents.  The  tixth,  th»t  we  must  abstain  from  niurder.  The  seventh^  that  we 
must  not  commit  adultery.  The  eighth,  that  we  most  not  be  guiUy  of  thefL  The  ntntk,  that 
we  must  not  bear  false  witness.  The  teiUh,  that  we  must  not  desire  anything  which  belongs 
to  another  person." 

The  first  commandment  reads  in  ExoduSi  chap.  xx.  2,  3,  thus :  "  Thoa  shalt  have  no  other 
god*  before  me"  The  different  wording  in  which  this  commandment  is  given  by  Josephus, 
i^  remarkable,  but  may  without  doubt  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  correct  conception  of 
the  Deity  to  which  Josephus  appears  to  have  arrived,  than  that  entertaiued  by  Moses. 

"  Now,"  continues  Josephus,  "  when  the  multitude  had  heard  Jehovah  himself  giving 
these  precepts  which  Moses  had  spoken  of,  they  rejoiced  at  what  was  said ;  and  then  the 
assembly  was  dissolved :  but  on  the  following  day  they  came  to  the  tents  of  Moses,  and 
entreated  to  bring  to  them  trom  Jehovah  some  more  laws.  Accordingly  he  made  such  laws, 
and  afterwards  gave  them  regulations  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  act  in  all  cates." 
'  Josephus  then  relates  that  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai,  remained  there  a  long  time,  which 
long  absence  caused  the  people  much  annoyance :  but  when  forty  days  and  as  many  nights 
had  passed,  Moses  returned,  having  meanwhile  tasted  nothing  of  food  nsnally  appointed 
for  the  nourishment  of  men.  His  appearance  filled  the  people's  hearts  with  joy.  Moses 
then  told  them  that  Jehovah  had  suggested  to  him  to  build  a  tabernacle,  to  which  the  Daity 
would  descend  when  he  came  to  dwell  among  them,  and  that  there  would. consequently  be 
no  necessity  for  Moses  again  to  ascend  to  the  mountain  After  having  spoken  in  this  strain, 
Moses  showed  the  two  tables,  with  the  ten  commandments  engraved  upon  them»  five. upon, 
each  table ;  the  writing  being  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah.  But  Josephus  mentions  not  a  word 
of  the  ''  golden  calf,"  nor  of  Moses  breaking  in  anger  these  two  cables. 

Philo  says  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue,  or  the  ten  commandments :  "  Adstabat 
autem  populas  purus  6.  mulieribus  et  omnibus  voluptatibns  abstinens  praetor  cibos  oeoessa- , 
zioB,  lavacris  etiam  purificatns  per  triduam,  candidis  nitidis^ue  indutus  vestibus,  arrectua 
et  attentus,  ita  ut  Moses  praemonuerat ;  is  enim  jam  diem  concioni  prsstitutam  seorsum 
didicerat.  Tum  vox.i  medio  flaming  eupeme  mentis  horrendum  intonuit,  diserta  et  articulata 
juxia  communem  captum  auditorUf  tarn  manifeste  te  ingerens  ut  videre  magis  quam  audire  se 
putareiU  :  sicot  in  lege  ipsa  scriptum  legitur  his  verbis,  universus  populus  videbat  vocem 
apertissime.  Humana  enim  vox  auditUf  divina  vieu,  perupituTf  quare  7  quia  quscumque  beus 
dicit,  non  verba  sunt  sed  operOf  quorum  judicium  non  tarn  est  penes  oculos.  Nunc  sermo  erit 
de  ipsis  prseceptis,  et  dispicierous  quid  4  se  invicem  diflerunt ;  decem  enim  cum  sint,  m  quina 
Mviduntur,  inscripta  duabus  tabutis  ;  prior  quinarius  habetur  potior,  secundus  inferior.  '  llle 
igitur  potior  quinarius  de  monarchia  loquitur,  qui  mandus  regitur,  de  statuis  simulacrisque 
et  iugenus  manufactis  operibus,  de  non  assumendo  in  vanum  Dei  nomine,  de  observatioue ' 
religiosa  diei  septim.i,  de  honorandis  parentibus  et  ambobus  et  singulis ;  itaque  unahoc  tlibula 
incipit  4  Deo  patre  conditoreque  rerum  omnium,  desinit  in  parentes,  qui  ad  illius  imitationem 
gigiiunt  particulariter ;  alter  quinarius  ex  interdictis  constat,  vetans  adulterium,  homicidium, 
furtum,  falsum  testimonium,  concupiscentiam." — Liber  de  Decalogo. 

It  is  by  examining  writers  of  opposite  opinions  that  the  historian  must  endeavor*  to  arrive  at 
^e  truth,  and  this  is  the  more  necessary  in  matters  of  great  importance,  on  which  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails.  Consequently,  I  will  here  repeat  the  remarks  of  ati  able  opponent, 
to  the  Hebrew  notions.  "  All  the  people,"  says  M.  du  Bois  Aym^  itfhis  notice  sui'le  Sejoar 
des  Hebreux  en  Egypte,  *in  Descript  d6  TEgypte;'  viii.  133-135^—"  whe  inhabit  the  envi- 
rons of  Mount  Sinai,  believed  that  the  Deity  dwelt  there.  High  mountains*  have  always 
been  regarded  as  the  habitual  residence  Of  Ithe  gods. '  This  is  Very  natural.  There  is  none 
6(  us  who, '  at  the  feef  of  these  stupendous  'maisses;  -  does  not  feei  his  own  weakness  and 
ihsignificance.  The  result  is,  to  ttaipress  the  mlikd  with  a  solenlti  awe,  and  to  make  it  dia- 
posed  to  the  reception  of  retigibiitf  ittpres^ttfe.    Mdonttti&s  are  also  the  theatre  of.  many 
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means  of  a  8{^leiidid  ritual ;  while  by  a  rigid  interdiction  of  all  those 
ceremonies,  and  arts,  and  apparatus  of  worship,  which  existed  in  other 
nations,  such  a  people  would  stand  exposed  to  great  danger  of  being 
tempted  to  unfaithfulness  to  a  religious  system  vqid  of  external  attractions. 
These  might  have  been  among  the  reasons  which  influenced  the  building 
of  the  sacred  tabernacle  or  pavilion — a  temple  that  was  hereafter  to  occupy 
the  central  place  of  honor,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  the  king  or  chief- 
tain of  a  nomadic  tribe. 

The  plan  of  this  establishment  was  highly  acceptable  to  the  Israelites, 
and  when  called  upon  to  contribute  to  its  construction  and  ornament,  they 
did  so  with  great  eagerness  and  zeal.  This  was  very  natural ;  because  they 
had  been  accustomed  in  Egypt  to  see  and  admire  magnificent  tem^des  and 
a  pompous  worship ;  and  therefore  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  splendid 
tabernacle,  with  costly  utensils,  and  with  a  numerous  priesthood,  the  chief 
of  them  gorgeously  arrayed,  to  present  incense,  offerings,  and  sacrifices. 
Therefore  as  soon  as  the  people  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  mate- 
rials which  would  be  required  for  the  tabernacle  and  its  contents,  and  for 


appalling  phenomena :  and  fear,  not  leu  than  gratitude,  has  given  to  men  their  first  notions 
of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  It  is  from  their  sammits  that  the  devastating  torrents 
are  precipitated ;  it  is  in  their  bosom— at  the  noise  of  explosions  which  shake  and  subvert 
the  earth — that  are  prepared  the  red-hot  stones,  the  melted  minerals,  which,  in  rains  of  fire 
and  floods  of  lava,  come  to  swallow  up  or  overturn  whole  cities ;  it  is  over  their  sammits 
that  the  winds  move  with  utmost  force — that  the  dark  clouds  gather  under  terrible  and 
fantastic  forms,  and  the  thunder  bursts  with  the  most  sublime  grandeur  amid  the  lightnings^ 
and  seems  to  convulse  the  very  valleys. 

*'  It  was  by  the  spectacle  of  such  a  storm  as  this,  that  Moses  hoped  to  strike  the  imagination 
of  the  Israelites,  and  to  confirm  them  in  the  belief  of  his  intercourse  with  God.  Nothing 
similar  had  been  seen  by  them  under  the  skies  of  Egypt,  sparkling  with  light  during  the  day, 
of  the  most  beautiful  asore  during  the  calm  nights,  and  never  obscured  by  any  cloud ;  it  was 
therefore  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Hebrews  would  be  struck  with  a  religious  terror  the  first 
time  they  saw  the  lightnings  ploughing  the  dark  clouds,  and  heard  the  thunder  rumble  upon 
the  high  mountains,  where  the  echoes  augmented  and  prolonged  the  sound.  Then  the  cloudi 
presented  to  them  forms  the  most  monstrous  and  grotesque ;  and  then*  mobility  and  their 
metamorphoses  have  often  inflamed  the  imaginations  of  weak  and  ignorant  men :  the  first 
have  regarded  these  as  the  signs  of  heavenly  wrath,  and  the  others  as  their  gods  or  the 
shadows  of  their  ancestors.  With  the  thunder,  all  nations  have  armed  the  Lord  of  the 
universe ;  and  we  find  that,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  science  and  the  extension  of 
education,  very  many  people  still  regard  it  with  superstitions  dread.  A  great  sound  gives 
the  idea  of  force ;  and  the  imagination  turns  it  into  the  angry  cry  of  a  powerful  and  irritated 
Being. 

"  Moses  had  long  watched  his  flocks  in  Sinai,  and  had  been  a  witness  of  the  sublime  efiects 
produced  by  storms  upon  the  high  mountain  of  that  name.  The  recollection  of  that  which 
he  had  observed,  probably  engaged  this  able  man  to  make  these  phenomena  subservient  to 
his  designs." 

It  it  thus  easy  to  see  that  M.  du  Bois  Aym6  presumes  that  what  took  place  upon  Sinai,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Decalogue,  was  caused  by  the  usual  phenomena  of 
nature.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  many  other  intelligent  and  learned  men ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  Ohristian  theologians  have  adopted  the  notion  generally 
entertained  by  the  Hebrews,  that  the  means  which  on  that  occasion  were  used  to  awe  the 
Israelites,  were  miraculously  wrought 

13 
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the  dresses  and  ornaments  of  the  priests,  ihey  gave  whatever  suitable  articles 
they  possessed ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  time  Moses  was  obliged  to  have  it 
proclaimed  through  the  camp,  that  no  more  offerings  were  to  be  made  for 
the  sanctuary,  as  there  was  already  more  than  enough  for  every  required 
purpose.  The  lists  of  articles  contributed  is  not  without  interest,  as  illus- 
trative not  only  of  the  large  quantity,  but  also  the  nature  and  quality,  of 
the  wealth  in  their  possession ;  all  of  which  they  had  probably  brought 
from  Egypt.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  in  gold,  silver,  and  brass, 
intended  to  be  melted  down  for  the  service  required ;  together  with  precious 
stones,  costly  woods,  rich  stuffs,  skins,  incense,  spices  and  oil.  The  women 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion.  They  contributed  their  personal 
ornaments  and  trinkets ;  while  their  mirrors  of  polished  brass  were  given 
up  to  form  the  brazen  laver.  Among  all  pastoral  nations  and  tribes,  the 
duty  of  forming  into  cloth  the  wool  of  the  sheep,  and  the  hair  of  the  goat, 
devolves  upon  the  women,  and  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  their 
lives;  so  on  the  present  occasion,  the  women  were  busied  in  spinning, 
twisting,  and  weaving  the  cloths  required  for  the  hangings  of  the  taber- 
nacle.* 

When  we  consider  that  all  the  offerings  were  voluntary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  small  sum  of  half  a  shekel  of  silver  levied  upon  every 
male  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  yet  find  that  the  whole  contributions 
of  gold  and  silver  alone  was  worth  about  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  thousand  American  dollars,  we  cannot  but  be  convinced  not  only  of 
the  great  zeal  of  the  Israelites,  but  of  the  splendor  of  the  small  stiucture 
on  which  so  much  wealth  was  expended. 

The  practical  director  of  all  the  work  was  an  ingenious  and  skilful  man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Bezaleel,  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur  ;  and  asso- 
ciated with  him  was  Aholiah,  the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
"  an  engraver  and  designer,  and  embroiderer  in  blue,  and  in  purple,  and  in 
scarlet,  and  in  cotton."  Consequently,  those  interesting  works  were  not 
executed,  as  it  appears,  under  the  direction  of  Egyptians,  although  it  is 
very  probable,  or  rather,  almost  certain,  that  the  skill  of  such  of  that 
nation  as  were  in  the  camp  was  made  available  in  some  of  the  practical 
operations ;  yet  there  can  at  least  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiah  had  been  instructed  in  Egypt  in  that  knowledge  which  quali- 
fied them  for  *  the  service  they  undertook.  "  No  one  will,  at  the  present 
day,  contend  that  the  Hebrews  could  know  £inything  of  the  finer  arts, 
except  what  they  had  learned  of  the  Egyptians  during  their  sojourn  and 
bondage  in  Egypt  In  this  point  of  view,  the  costly  and  ingenious  works 
which  were  executed  in  the  desert  throw  much  light  upon  the  state  of  the 


*  This  is  a  proof  that  they  had  been  accustomed  in  Egypt  to  osefol  occupation  and  arti, 
which  moft  have  been  cultivated  in  a  civilized  commonity. 
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arts  in  that  early  age  among  the  Egyptians,  while  they  illustrate  the 
extent  of  the  obligations  of  the  Israelites,  in  the  finer  arts  of  life,  to  that 
ingenious  people.  The  information  thus  supplied  is  perfectly  in  agreement 
with  that  which  the  sculptured  and  painted  remains  of  ancient  Egypt 
now  offer  to  us.^ 

Such  was  the  zeal  with  which  all  parties  toiled,  that  the  tabernacle, 
with  all  its  rich  furniture  and  costly  apparatus,  together  with  the  splendid 
dresses  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  robes  of  the  common  priests,  were  all 
completed  in  less  than  six  months.  The  tabernacle  was  erected,  and  all 
things  connected  with  it  disposed  in  proper  order  on  the  first  day  of  the 
second  year  of  the  departure  from  Egypt 

But  no  temple — except  that  which  the  Eternal  One  built  with  His  own 
hands,  and  in  which  his  children,  each  in  his  own  way,  is  allowed  to 
worship — would  fulfil  its  purpose  without  being  provided  with  priests 
zealous  in  the  service  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  Accordingly  on  the  Levites 
— the  tribe  to  which  Moses  belonged,  who  had  shown  themselves  so  ready 
to  punish  those  that  had  paid  worship  to  the  "golden  calf^"  in  which 
transgression  they,  however,  themselves  appear  to  have  participated — was 
conferred  the  honor  of  being  the  priests  of  Jehovah.  But  from  the  Levites 
the  family  of  Aaron  was  appointed  to  hold  the  higher  offices  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  Aaron  himself  raised  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest.  Thus  the 
Hebrews  were  provided  with  a  hereditary  sacerdotal  order,  like  the  priestly 
caste  in  Egypt ;  and  we  shall  see  that  self-interest  was  the  cause  of  making 
the  former,  no  less  than  the  latter,  zealous  in  maintaining  the  religious 
system^  whose  servants  they  were. 

YHien  the  tabernacle  was  finished,  Jehovah  appeared  to  take  immediate 
possession  of  the  sumptuous  structure  raised  to  his  honor.  During  the 
whole  day  the  cloud,  and  during  the  whole  night,  the  pillar  of  fire,  rested 
upon  it  When  the  people  saw  the  fire  that  darted  from  that  "glory" 
which  represented  the  presence  of  their  God,  and  consumed  the  burnt- 
offering,  "  they  shouted,  and  fell  upon  their  faces."  When  the  camp  broke 
up,  it  rose  and  led  the  way ;  when  the  peqple  came  to  their  resting-place, 
it  remained  unmoved. 

"Thus  the  great  Jehovah,"  says  Mr.  Milman,  "was  formally  and  deli- 
berately recognized  by  the  people  of  Israel  as  their  God,  the  sole  object  of 
their  adoration.  By  the  law,  to  which  they  gave  their  firee*  and  uncon- 
ditional assent,  he  became  their  king,  the  head  of  their  civil  constitution, 
and  the  feudal  lord  of  all  their  territory,  of  whom  they  were  to  hold  their 
lands  on  certain  strict,  but  equitable  terms  of  vassalage.^  This  was  the 
relation  in  which  the  people  of  Egypt  evidently  appear  to  have  stood  to 


*  Tbis  cannot  be  nid  of  all,  because  it  if  evident  that  fear  operated  upon  many.    No 
meicy  was  shown  towards  those  who  differed  in  opinion  from  the  dominant  party. 
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Pharaoh — whose  prime  minister  Joseph  is  said  to  have  been — after  having^ 
sold  their  lands  to  that  king  in  lieu  of  the  corn  they  received.*  "  It  was," 
continues  Mr.  Milman,  ^'a  federal  compact,  not  between  the  people  at 
large  and  certain  members  or  classes  of  the  community  designated  as 
their  rulers,  but  between  the  founder  of  the  state,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  which  they  were  to  inherit,  and  the  Hebrew  natipn."  These  obser- 
vations will  be  found  to  be  confirmed  by  the  review  we  are  to  take  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions. 


LETTER   VI. 

THE    HEBREW    RELIGION    AND    LAW. 

The  characteristics  of  the  religion  Moses  taught,  were  the  Uniti/j  the 
Omnipotence^  and  the  Providential  Care  of  the  Deity. 

The  Unity  of  the  Deity  appears,  however,  to  have  been  taken  by  Moses 
in  a  limited  sense  ;  still  it  is  generally  presumed  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
the  existence  of  more  than  one  God ;  and  in  support  of  this  opinion  there 
might  be  cited  some  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  none  as  positive  as 
the  following  :  '*  Unto  thee  it  was  showed  that  thou  mightest  know  that 
Jehovah  is  God  ;  there  is  none  besides  kimJ^t  But  the  latter  words  might 
possibly  have  been  added  in  later  times,  when  the  Hebrews  had  attained 
to  a  more  perfect  conception  of  the  divine  nature.  Yet  even  admitting 
that  this  passage  was  written  by  Moses,  we  find  him,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  enteitaining  a  dififerent  opinion  in  the  place  where  he  exclaims, 
inquiringly :  "  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O  Jehovah,  among  the  gods  ?^t  and 
in  another  place,  where  he  says :  "  So  Jehovah  alone  did  lead  him,  and 
there  wa^  no  strange  god  with  Am."}  I  admit  that  the  latter  passage 
can  be  submitted  to  explanations,  but  not  so  the  first,  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  Moses  exalted  Jehovah  above  all  other  gods — as  in  all  proba> 
bility  he  would  not  have  done  had  he  rejected  the  existence  of  all  other 
deities.  It  may  be  that  Moses  was  himself  distracted  by  doubts,  and  that 
his  mind  was  not  fully  settled  on  this  subject.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 


*  It  IB  indeed  remarkable  that  Mr.  Milman  can  have  forgotten  this  fact,  as  he  appears 
to  hare  done  when  writing  thos :  "  Hence  the  Mosaic  constitution  was,  in  its  origin  and 
principles,  entirely  different  from  everj  human  polity.''    Words  not  supported  by  truth. 

t  Dent.  chap.  iv.  35  t  Bxod.  zt.  iv.  $  Dent,  zxxii.  19. 
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there  are  too  many  proofs  to  permit  us  to  deny  that  the  Hebrew  people 
generally,  for  many  centuries,  admitted  the  existence  of  other  gods; 
though  they  claimed  a  superior  power  for  their  own. 

The  omnipotence  of  Jehovah  was  taught  by  Moses,  and  claimed  by  the 
Hebrews. 

The  providential  care  of  Jehovah  was  also  taught  by  Moses,  and  is  to 
be  considered  as  a  fundamental  article  of  faith  in  the  Hebrew  religion  ; 
yet  Jehovah,  who,  in  a  very  narrow  view,  is  represented  as  being  the  God 
and  father  of  the  Hebrews,  is  as  an  avenger  and  severe  judge  in  regard 
to  other  people.  Never  would  the  Hebrews  admit  that  He  looked  upon 
other  nations  with  equal  favor.  He  is  said,  in  the  Pentateuch,  to  be  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  of  man  ;  but,  nevertheless.  He  is  not  admitted 
to  be  the  equal  father  of  all  mankind.  When  intimated  to  be  so,  it  is 
only  done  to  exalt  his  power,  and  resembles  the  vanity  nations  so  often 
display  in  exalting  their  eminent  men.  Jehovah  is  but  the  God  and  the 
Ruler  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this  evident  truth.  It  was 
the  Eternal  God,  the  Father  of  all  rational  beings,  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  world,  whom  the  Hebrews  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  whom  they 
represented  as  their  particular  God,  and,  to  speak  strictly,  as  their  king ; 
and  whom  they  represented  as  endowed  with  human  feelings,  nay,  even 
with  some  human  frailties ;  namely,  as  changeable  in  his  resolutions  and 
swayed  sometimes  by  the  same  passions  that  affected  themselves,  as  for 
instance,  those  of  anger,  joy  and  jealousy. 

It  was,  however,  by  the  religion  of  Moses — a  religion  far  more  pure  than 
any  then  existing* — that  Gk)d  was  pleased  to  hand  down  to  future  genera- 
tions the  momentous  truths  of  His  Oneness,  His  Omnipotence,  His 
Eternity,  and  His  Providential  Care  of  man.t 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  but  awaken  our  astonishment,  that  the 
religion  of  Moses  entertains  no  allusion  to  a  future  state  and  to  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul.  Consequently,  temporal  welfare,  and  fear  of  temporal 
punishment,  were  the  motives  held  out  to  the  Hebrews  for  inducing  them 
to  conform  to  his  doctrine  and  law.  It  was  in  later  times  that  the 
Hebfews  adopted  the  ideas  entertained  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
by  the  Persians  and  the  Egyptians,  and  so  many  other  nations.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  we  can  be  in  no  doubt  that,  even  at  so  remote  a 
time  as  that  of  Moses,  the  doctiine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
probably  even  that  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  were  taught  in  Egypt. 


*  It  is  remarkable,  that  Aristotle,  according  to  Josephas,  said  that  the  Jews  were  descended 
from  the  Indian  philosophers. — See  Oont  Api.  lib.  i. 

t  It  may  be  thonght  that  I  contradict  myself  when  I  say  that  the  onenen  of  God  was  pre* 
senred  by  the  religion  of  Moses,  after  having  proved  that  he  appears  to  have  admitted  the 
existence  of  other  gods ;  but  there  is  no  contradiction  in  this ;  because  the  doctrine  of  Moses 
was  interpretedi  at  least  some  centories  later,  agreeably  to  this  rational  idea. 
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Thus  we  see  how  it  pleased  God,  whilst  the  Hebrews  gloried  in  being  His 
chosen  people,  to  withhold  from  them  a  knowledge,  which  to  us  is  not 
only  of  the  highest  importance,  but  the  source  of  the  greatest  happiness. 
It  must  also  be  observed,  that  though  Moses  taught  that  God  was  the 
Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  all  nature  and  of  all  beings,  this 
grand  and  truly  sublime  doctrine  was  unquestionably  advanced  long  before 
his  time,  as  is  shown  in  Genesis ;  but  to  Moses  belongs  the  honor  of  having 
promulgated  it  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  his  religious  system — ^a  system 
which  was  in  many  other  respects  defective.*    Yet  it  is  to  be  obserred, 


*  The  defects  in  the  religion  of  Moies  hare  often  heen  assaQed,  and  sometimes  with  mucb 
iigiistice,  as  for  instance  by  Tacitus :  "  In  order/'  says  this  historian,  "  to  draw  the  bond  of 
union  closer,  and  to  establish  his  own  aathority,  Moses  gave  a  new  form  of  worship,  and  a 
system  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of  everything  known  to  any  other  age  or  conn- 
try.    Whatever  is  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  with  the  Jews  is  profane ;  and  what  in  other 
nations  is  unlawful  and  impure,  with  them  is  fully  established.    The  6gure  of  the  animal 
that  guided  them  to  refreshing  springs,  is  consecrated  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  temple.     In 
contempt  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  they  sacrifice  a  ram.     The  ox  worshipped  in  Egypt  for  the 
god  Apis,  is  slain  as  a  victim  by  the  Jews.    From  the  flesh  of  the  swine  they  abstain  alto- 
gether.   An  animal,  subject  to  the  same  leprous  disease  that  infected  their  whole  nation,  is 
not  deemed  proper  food.    The  &mine,  with  which  they  were  for  a  long  time  afflicted,  is 
frequently  commemorated  by  a  solemn  feast.     Their  bread,  in  memory  of  their  having^ 
seized  a  quantity  of  grain  to  relieve  their  wants,  is  made  without  leaven.    The  seventh  day- 
is  sacred  to  rest,  for  on  that  day  their  labors  ended  *,  and  such  is  their  natural  propensity  to 
sloth,  that  in  consequence  of  it,  every  seventh  year  is  devoted  to  repose  and  sluggish  inac- 
tivity.    For  this  septennial  custom,  some  account  iu  a  different  manner ;  they  tell  us,  that  it 
is  an  institution  in  honor  of  Saturn,  either  because  the  Idieans  expelled,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, from  the  isle  of  Crete,  transmitted  to  their  posterity  the  principles  of  their  religion* 
creed :  or  because  among  the  seven  planets  that  govern  the  universe.  Saturn  moved  in  the 
highest  orbit,  and  acts  with  the  greatest  energy.    It  may  be  added,  that  the  period  in  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  perform  their  revolutions,  is  regulated  by  the  number  seven.    These 
rites  and  ceremonies,  from  whatever  source  derived,  owe  their  chief  support  to  their  anti- 
quity.    They  have  other  institutions,  in  themselves  corrupt,  impure,  and  even  abominable, 
but  eagerly  embraced,  as  if  their  very  depravity  were  a  recommendation.     The  scum  and 
refuse  of  other  nations,  renouncing  the  religion  of  their  country,  flocked  in  crowds  to  Jeru- 
salem, enriching  the  place  with  gifts  and  ofibrings.     Hence  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  the 
state.    Connected  amongst  themselves  by  the  most  obstinate  and  inflexible  faith,  the  Jewa 
extend  their  charity  to  all  of  their  own  persuasion,  while  towards  the  rest  of  mankind  they 
nourish  a  sullen  and  inveterate  hatred.    Strangers  are  excluded  from  their  tables.     Unsoci- 
able to  all  others,  they  eat  and  lodge  with  one  another  only;  and  though  addicted  to 
sensuality,  they  admit  no  intercourse  with  women  of  other  nations.    Among  themselves 
their  passions  are  without  restraint.     Vice  itself  is  lawful.     That  they  may  know  each  other 
by  distinctive  marks,  they  have  established  the  practice  of  circumcision.    All  who  embrace 
their  faith  submit  to  the  same  operation.    The  first  elements  of  their  religion  teach  thair 
proselytes  to  despise  the  gods,  to  abjure  their  country,  and  forget  their  parents,  their  bro- 
thers  and  their  children.    To  encourage  their  own  internal  population,  is  a  great  object  of 
their  policy.     No  man  is  allowed  to  put  his  children  to  death.     The  souls  of  such  as  die  in 
battle,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  are  thought  to  be  immortal.     Hence  two  ruling 
passions;  the  desire  of  multiplying  their  species,  and  a  fixed  contempt  of  death.    The 
bodies  of  the  deceased  are  never  burned,  they  choose  rather  to  inter  them,  afler  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Egyptians.    With  that  people  they  agree  in  their  belief  of  a  future  state ;  they 
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that  its  chief  object  was  to  represent  Jehovah  as  the  ruler  or  kinff  of  the 
Hebrews,  whose  first  duty  was  obedience  to  Him,  and  whose  hopes  and 
fears  extended  to  but  temporal  benefits  and  temporal  punishments.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  religion  of  Moses  that  directed  man's  thoughts  to  a 
future  life,  or  inspired  him  with  a  hope  of  ever  hei^g  enabled  to  fathom 
the  nature  of  that  Great  Being  who  was  his  Maker.  Thus,  though  God, 
through  the  tenets  which  Moses  taught,  and  to  which  the  Hebrew  priest- 
hood afterwards  gave  a  more  sublime  interpretation,  was  pleased  to  divulge 
the  truths  of  His  Oneness.  Omnipotence,  Eternity,  and  Providential  Carey 
it  was  through  other  religious  and  philosophical  systems,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  that  he  enlarged  man's  hopes  and  fears  beyond  his  terrestrial 
existence ;  and  at  last,  through  Chris^  revealed  to  us  that  not  mere  tem- 
poral rewards  are  to  be  awarded  to  virtue,  or  mere  temporal  punishments 
to  sin,  but  that  every  one  is  to  reap,  in  a  future  state,  the  harvest  of  the 
seed  he  has  here  sown. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  it  was  not  until  Jehovah  had  been  recog- 


have  the  lamo  notioaa  of  departed  ipxrita,  the  tame  solicitade,  and  the  same  doctrine.  With 
regaid  to  the  Deity,  their  creed  is  different.  The  Bgypttans  worship  varioot  animala,  and 
alao  certain  sTmbolical  repreientations,  which  are  die  work  of  man;  ike  Jew$  aeknowUdge 
one  Ood  onlyt  and  Am  they  see  in  the  mind^e  eye,  and  kbn  they  adore  in  contemplation,  condemning 
me  impiout  idolatere  all  who,  with  peritkahie  materiale  wrought  into  the  human  form,  attempt  to 
giee  a  repreeentation  of  the  Deity,  The  Ood  of  the  Jetoe  ie  the  great  governing  mind,  that  direete 
mid  guides  the  whole  frame  of  nature,  eternal,  tn^tnUe,  and  neither  etqxible  of  change,  nor  subject  to 
decay.  In  congeqnence  of  this  opinion,  no  such  thing  as  a  statue  was  to  be  seen  in  their 
city,  mnch  less  in  their  temples.  Flattery  had  not  learned  to  pay  that  homage  to  then*  own 
kings,  nor  were  they  willing  to  admit  the  stataes  of  the  Cesars.  Their  priests,  it  is  tme, 
made  nse  of  fifes  and  cymbals :  they  were  crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  a  vine  wrought 
in  gold  was  seen  in  their  temple.  Hence  some  have  inferred  that  Bacchus,  the  conqueror 
of  the  East*  was  the  object  of  their  adoration.  But  the  Jewish  forms  of  worship  have  no 
conformity  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus.  The  latter  have  their  festive  days,  which  are  always 
celebrated  with  mirth  and  carousing  banquets.  Those  of  the  Jews  are  of  a  gloomy  cere- 
mony, full  of  absurd  enthusiasm,  rueful,  mean,  and  sordid.'*— Hist.  lib.  v.  c.  4,  5. 

Tacitus  does  not,  in  these  remarks,  display  the  impartiality  of  an  unpr^udiced  historian. 
The  veneration  which  he  said  was  paid  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  to  an  ass,  is  an  assertion, 
in  support  of  which  he  has  adduced  no  evidence,  but  rather  contradicted  in  these  words : 
**  Nulla  fimnlacra  urbibus  suis,  nedum  templis  sinunt ;"  and  he  further  relates,  that  when 
Pompey  conquered  Jerusalem  and  entered  the  temple,  he  found'  no  image  there.  *'  Nnllft 
iouxs  detan  effigie,  vacuam  sedem,  et  inania  arcana."  The  feasts  which  were  celebrated 
by  the  Hebrews  were  not  only  in  conformity  with  their  religion,  but  were  also  unques> 
tionably  in  part  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  the  offspring  of  any  disposition  to 
idleness. 

The  orbit  of  Saturn  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sun  than  that  of  any  planet  known 
at  the  time  when  Tacitus  wrote,  and  was  the  most  remote  planet  known  until  the  cKscovery 
of  Dranns.  The  doctrine,  that  the  life  of  man  is  governed  by  the  revolutions  of  the  sevea 
planets,  was  not  only  taught  by  the  Bgyptian  and  Pythagorean  philosophers,  but  has  been 
adopted  by  modem  astrologers.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Babylonian  captivity  that  the* 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  No' 
mention  is  made  anywhere  in  the  Bible  of  Jewish  priests  crowned  with  ivy. 
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nized  by  the  Israelites  as  th^ir  immediate  Ruler,  that  those  laws  wero 
promulgated  which  gave  them  a  theocratic  form  of  government,  and 
which  assured  to  the  priesthood  the  executive  power.  Consequently,  "  the 
commission  of  idolatry,"  observes  Professor  Jahn,  ''  by  any  inhabitant  of 
the  country,  even  by.  a  foreigner,  was  a  defection  from  the  true  king.  It 
was,  in  fact,  treason ;  it  was  considered  a  crime  equal  to  murder,  and  was 
consequently'  attended  with  the  severest  punishment.  Whoever  even 
encouraged  idolatry  was  considered  sedition^,  and  was  amenable  to  the 
same  punishment.  Incantations,  necromantiy,  and  other  practices  of  a 
similar  nature,  were  considered  equally  nefarious  with  idolatry  itself,  and 
Reserving  an  equal  punishment  Any  one  who  knew  a  person  to  be  guilty 
of  idolatry,  was  bound  by  the  law  to  accuse  that  person  before  the  judge, 
although  the  criminal  were  a  wife,  a  brother,  a  daughter,  or  a  son. 

^  The  law,  with  the  penalty  attached  to  it,  as  we  may  learn  from  other 
sources,  had  reference  only  to  avert  acts  of  idolatry ;  it  was  rather  a  civil 
than  a  religious  statute ;  and  the  judge  who  took  cognizance  of  the  crime, 
whilst  he  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  deed,  the  undeniable  act,  in  any 
given  instance,  evidently  went  beyond  his  province  if  he  undertook  to 
decide  upon  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  person  implicated,  independ- 
ently of  any  overt  commission  of  the  crime."* 

It  has  been  attempted  by  many  to  excuse  the  severe  punishment  for 
idolatry,  by  pleading  ''  that  it  was  demanded  by  the  state  of  society  at 
that  period,  when  each  nation  selected  its  deity,  not  from  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  but  from  the  hope  of  temporal  aid ;  and  that  it  wais  an  age 
when  idolaters  were  very  numerous,  and  when  nothing  but  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  laws  could  prevent  them  from  contaminating  the  soil  of  the 
Hebrews."  But  if  we  were  to  assume  these  arguments  as  sufficient  to 
justify  such  severe  laws  against  idolaters,  then,  by  a  chain  of  similar 
reasoning,  we  would  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no  religious  tolera- 
tion whatever  is  admissible.  Consequently,  though  such  severe  laws  may 
have  been  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  object  in  view — ^namely,  the 
prevention  of  the  Hebrews  from  worshipping  strange  gods,  which  would 
naturally  make  them  mutinous  against  their  ruler — they  do  not  deserve 
our  unqualified  approbation,  and  are  surely  not  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion  ;  but  carry  in  themselves  evidence  of  having  been 
framed  by  Moses,  and  not — as  so  many  inconsiderate  men  have  claimed 
— by  the  Deity. 

The  fact,  that  the  repression  of  idolatry  and  prevention  of  apostacy 
from  the  worship  of  Jehovah  among  the  Hebrews,  were  among  the  great 
and  principal  objects  of  the  law,  throws  light  on  many  of  the  precepts  and 
injunctions,  of  which  it  seems  otherwise  difficult  to  discover  the  meaning. 


^  Deat.  zii  xTii 
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or  define  the  purpose.  Many  of  these  injunctions,  however,  must  probably 
always  remain  obscure,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  religious  practices  among 
other  nations  of  that  time,  to  which  they  refer.  Maimonides,*  in  his 
celebrated  treatise,  the  ^  More  Nevachim^  makes  us  acquainted  with  many 
superstitious  or  indecent  practices  of  the  ancient  idolaters,  which  were 
understood  to  have  been  aimed  at  by  particular  prohibitions  and  injunc- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  actions  to  which  he  refers  were  considered 
parts  of  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which,  conciliated  by  certain 
performances,  or  words,  or  suflumigations,  granted  their  worshippers  whatr 
ever  they  desired.  Consequently  it  followed,  that  under  the  principles 
which  have  been  exhibited,  a  pretension  to  astrological  or  magical  powers, 
and  the  exercise  of  the  corresponding  acts  and  rites,  was  equivalent  to  an 
avowal  of  idolatry  or  apostacy,  and  was  hence  to  be  capitally  punished. 
As  such  acts  were  very  commonly  performed  by  women,  the  law  was 
careful  to  specify,  '^  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."t  Here  is  parti- 
cularity of  specification  with  respect  to  women,  which,  as  Maimonides 
remarks,  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  regard  to  the  profanation  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  any  other  transgression. 

There  were  also  many  evils  which  the  professors  of  magical  and  other 
similar  arts  believed  themselves  able  to  avert  through  the  powers  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  of  idols ;  among  these  were  the  expulsion  of  noxious 
animals,  the  protection  of  plants  from  injuries,  the  prevention  of  hail,  and 
such  like.  Now  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  evils  which  these  persons 
professed  to  avert  by  their  idolatrous  arts,  are  the  very  evils  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  denounced  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  punishments  which 
idolatry  would  bring  upon  them.t 

To  the  prevention  of  idolatrous  associations,  may  also  be  attributed 
a  variety  of  small  regulations  not  easily  explicable  on  other  grounds. 
Among  these  is  the  prohibition  to  '^  round  the  comers  of  the  head-' — that 
is,  to  shave  ofi*  the  hair — or  to  "  mar  the  corners  of  the  beard,"}  because 
the  priests  among  the  Egyptians  were  thus  accustomed  to  shave  them- 
selves. Maimonides  alleges  that  the  same  reason  exists  for  the  precept 
which  forbids  the  wearing  of  ^'  garments  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen," ' 


*  Moses  Maimonides,  or  Moses,  the  son  of  Maimon,  a  Tory  celebrated  and  learned  Rabbi, 
called  by  the  Jews  thM  eagle  of  the  doetare,  was  bom  of  an  illastrions  family  at  Oordova,  in 
Spain,  in  1131.  He  is  samamed  iEgypticns,  because  he  settled  in  Bgypt,  where  he  speiU 
his  life  as  a  physician  to  the  sultan.  He  also  opened  a  school,  which  was  soon  filled  with 
pupils  from  Alexandria,  Damascus,  and  many  other  places,  who  spread  his  fame  to  distant 
regions.  He  was  an  eminent  philosopher,  mathematician,  theologian,  and  physician.  H« 
wrote  many  works,  of  which  those  in  Arabic  are  now  extant  only  in  Hebrew  translations. 
or  all  his  works,  the  More  Newehim  is  the  most  valued ;  it  is  designed  to  explain  the  obscure 
words,  metaphors  and  phrases,  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  died  in  Egypt  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  t  Exod.  xxii.  IS. 

t  See  for  example  Ler.  xxvi.  Deut.  xxxii.  $  Lev.  xix.  27. 
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it  being  customary  for  the  priests  of  some  idols  to  wear  robes  of  linen  and 
wool,  as  well  as  to  wear  on  their  finger  a  ring  of  mixed  metal ;  and  this, 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  certain  planetary  and  symbolical  combinations, 
which  were  judged  appropriate  to  the  act  or  object  of  idolatrous  worship. 
As  there  were  also  acts  of  worship  in  which  the  priests  of  idols  and  imagi- 
nary divinities  were  obliged  to  wear  the  dresses  of  women,  and  others  in 
which  women  wore  the  armor  of  men,  it  was  comprehensively  enjoined  in 
the  law,  that  ^'  the  woman  shall  not  wear  that  which  pertaineth  unto  a 
man^  neither  shall  a  man  put  on  a  woman's  garment"* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  taking  oaths  in  the  name  of 
strange  gods,  they  .were  commanded  to  swear  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  :t 
but  false  or  vain  swearing  by  that  name  was  strictly  interdicted. 

Not  only  were  idolaters,  and  those  who  invited  to  idolatry,  individually 
to  be  punished  with  death ;  but  if  a  town  or  city  turned  to  strange  gods, 
that  town  or  city  was  to  be  considered  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  and  it  was  the  absolute  duty  of  all  the 
people,  after  careful  inquiry,  to  subject  the  place  to  a  solemn  ban  or  curse, 
and  utterly  to  destroy  it  as  an  accursed  thing.t 

It  was,  however,  not  stringent  injunctions  and  prohibitions  only,  but 
repeated  allusions  also  to  the  unceasing  favors  and  promises  of  Jehovah 
that  Moses  employed  to  induce  the  Israelites  to  preserve  allegiance  to 
their  Ruler  and  God.  The  Hebrew  legislator  displays  not  only  the  greatest 
zeal  in  persuading  the  people  to  remain  faithful,  and  to  prefer  the  theo- 
cratic form  of  government  he  introduced ;  but  proves  also  that  he  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  surrounding 
nations,  and  sincerely  convinced  both  of  the  deceptions  practiced  by  the 
priests,  and  of  the  impotence  of  the  gods  they  worshipped.  His  faith  in 
Jehovah,  as  the  true  God,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  arguments  that 
have  been  brought  forth  in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  are  mostly  such  as 
prove  that  those  who  have  advanced  them  have  not  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  precepts  which  bear  his  name, 
and  which  carry  with  them  convincing  proofe  that  they  are  no  productions 
of  later  times. 

In  regard  to  the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Hebrews,  and  especially 
their  forms  and  apparatus  of  divine  worship,  there  has  been  much  doubt 
whether  they  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  if  a  similarity 
existed,  whether  the  latter  people  or  the  former  should  be  charged  with 
imitating  the  other. 

That  a  similarity  did  exist,  in  some  particulars,  was  long  ago  discovered 


*  D«at.  sxii.  5.— This  law  bu  b«en  adopted  ai  a  rogolation  of  police  in  several  countries 
oC  the  present  day ;  but  its  ado)ption  is  little  ereditable  to  an  a^e  in  which  mofe  regani 
onght  to  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  individual. 

t  Bxod.  XX,  7,  xxiii.  13;  Deut.  y.  11.  yi  13,  x.  20.  t  Dent  ziii.  12  and  IS. 
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by  those  scholara  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  as  much  as 
eould  formerly  be  known,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  of  the  Egyp- 
tian rites  and  institutions.  Maimonides  himselt  though  a  Jew,  and  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  divine  origin  and  anti-idolatrous  object  of  the 
Mosaic  system,  notices  this  similarity,  and  attributes  a  designed  imitation 
to  that  system,  on  grounds  which  he  explains  and  justifies.  The  same 
view  has  been  ably  elaborated  and  sustained  by  various  writers,  among 
whom  are  Sir  John  Marsham,  and  the  very  learned  Spencer,  in  his  great 
work  "De  Legibus  Hebraeorum,"  and  besides  by  Moses  Lowman,  and 
many  other  learned  men.  This  opinion  has,  in  a  most  masterly  manner, 
been  in  our  times  sustained  by  the  celebrated  Tolney ;  but  as  being  an 
infidel,  he  will,  for  aught  I  know,  be  considered  as  no  very  good  authority 
by  many  of  my  readers. 

There  has  been  another  class  of  theologians  and  other  writers  who 
seem  to  have  been  unable  to  bear  the  idea  of  such  an  imitation,  and  to 
have  considered  it  a  point  of  religious  duty  to  contend  for  the  originality 
of  every  part  of  the  tabernacle,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  dress  of 
the  high  priest,,  and  so  on.  They  have  either  denied  all  similarity,  or 
admitting  that  it  may  be  found,  .account  for  it  by  the  supposition  that  the 
Elgyptians  borrowed  from  the  Hebrews ;  or  that  all  the  analogies  which 
can  be  discovered  were  originally  derived  from  patriarchal  usages  or  tradi- 
tion. This  question  has  continued  to  be  discussed  by  many  English,  and 
even  a  few  continental  writers,  of  both  parties,  who  appear  to  have  been 
utterly  unconscious  of  the  lately-discovered  sources  of  evidence  wlj^ich 
have  been  opened  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  by  which  the  state  of  the 
question  has  been  entirely  changed  from  one  of  logic  to  one  of  fact  These 
sources  are,  as  I  presume  you  anticipate,  found  in  the  ancient  paintings 
and  sculptures  of  Egypt,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  exhibit  with  great 
minuteness  of  detail  not  only  the  usages  of  that  remarkable  nation,  in 
peace  and  in  war,  but  portray  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
with  all  the  acts  which  were  performed,  all  the  utensils  which  were 
employed,  and  all  the  dresses  and  ornaments  which  were  worn  by  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  in  the  services  of  their  deities.  "  Now,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  last  class  of  subjects,  it  is  clear  that  they  must  afford  ample 
materials  for  settling  the  question,  as  to  similarity  at  least.  For  one,  who 
has  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  taber- 
nacle, the  utensils  of  worship,  and  the  priestly  attire  which  are  given  in 
the  books  of  Moses,  will  easily  be  able  to  recognize  the  resemblance  or 
differences  which  the  Egyptian  monimients  offer.  The  result  will  set  the 
question  at  rest  by  establishing,  beyond  all  further  dispute,  that  very 
important  similarities  do  exist,  and  can  be  denied  by  no  one  without 
betraying  great  ignorance  of  what  he  ought  to  know  ;  we  say  ought,  for 
surely  every  one  ought  to  seek  all  attainable  evidence  on  the  question 
which  he  undertakes  to  decide." 
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That  a  similarity  does,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  exist,  cannot 
any  longer  be  reasonably  denied ;  but  how  that  similarity  was  produced, 
is  another  question.  But  when  we  pay  due  attention  to  this  subject,  it 
will  require  us  to  concede  that  many  Egyptian  practices  were  admitted  in 
the  Hebrew  ritual.  The  points  in  which  analogies  have  been  found,  are 
too  numerous  and  too  peculiar  to  have  been  the  result  of  accidental  coinci- 
dence. They  could  not  have  been  derived  from  the  common  origin  of 
patriarchal  practice,  for  that  had  no  ritual,  or  at  least  no  such  ritual,  from 
which  so  many  anaI<^ous  usages  could  be  transmitted. 

Those  who  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  copied  the  similar  practices 
from  the  Hebrews,  fix  upon  the  time  of  Joseph's  power,  as  that  when  such 
imitation  was  most  likely  to  have  taken  place.  But  they  have  forgotten 
that  the  Hebrews  had  then  none,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  those  ritual  obser- 
vances for  the  Egyptians  to  imitate ;  nor,  indeed,  as  it  appears  from  the 
Pentateuch,  until  after  they  had  left  Egypt.  It  seems  no  less  difficult  to 
a^lgn  any  subsequent  date  of  the  imitation ;  and  how  is  it  possible  to 
imagine  that  the  proud  and  highly  civilized  people  of  Egypt,  would  imitate 
the  ritual  of  their  fugitive  bondsmen,  against  whom  they  were  probably 
highly  exasperated  ?  Such  a  supposition  •  is  indeed  preposterous.  It  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Solomon,  that  the  Hebrew  ritual  exhibited  a  suffi- 
ciently imposing  appearance  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Egyptians. 
The  intercourse  which  then  existed  between  the  two  countries,  and  the 
maniage  of  Solomon  to  a  princess  of  Egjrpt,  would  point  to  this  reign  as 
by  fiar  the  most  favorable  date  for  such  an  imitation.  But  then,  the  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  from  which  we  obtain  the  knowledge  that  analogies 
did  actually  exist,  are  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Solomon ; 
some  of  them  even  much  earlier  than  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt  This  is  now  considered  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  be  con- 
clusive against  any  imitation  of  the  Hebrew  ritual  by  the  Egyptians. 
Besides,  '^  such  an  imitation  would  indeed  be  most  improbable,  on  almost 
every  ground  on  which  it  could  be  considered.  The  Egyptians  were  an 
ancient  nation,  long  organized  in  all  its  institutions,  including,  we  have 
not  the  least  reason  to  doubt,  its  religious  institutions  and  ceremonies,  long 
before  the  Israelites  received  their  ritual  system ;  and  since  their  hatred  and 
absolute  prohibition  of  innovation  and  change  in  all  that  they  had  orga- 
nized, has  been  in  all  times  notorious,  the  supposed  imitation  would,  a 
priori^  be  most  unlikely,  even  were  their  relations  with  the  Israelites  equal 
and  amicable,  which  they  certainly  were  not."* 

In  mentioning  the  considerations  which  may  be  presumed  to  have  deter- 
mined Moses  to  the  adoption  of  Egyptian  usages,  we  will  first  cite  from 
Maimonides,  who  is  considered  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews.    ''As  a* 


*  Kitto'i  Paleitine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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that  time,^  says  this  eminent  man,  "the  universal  practice  and  the 
mode  of  worship,  in  which  all  were  educated,  was,  that  various  kinds  of 
animals  should  be  offered  in  the  temples  in  which  the  idols  were  placed, 
and  before  which  their  worshippers  were  to  prostrate  themselves,  and  to 
burn  incense;  and  as  there  were  also  certain  persons  set  apart  for  the 
service  of  these  temples,  (which,  as  has  been  already  shown,  were  erected 
in  honor  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  other  planetary  bodies,)  therefore  the 
divine  wisdom  and  providence  of  God,  which  so  eminently  shines  forth  in 
all  His  creatures,  did  not  ordain  the  abandonment  or  abolition  of  all  such 
worship.  For  it  is  the  well-known  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  to  cleave 
to  that  to  which  it  has  been  habituated^  even  in  things  to  which  it  is  not 
naturally  inclined.  To  have  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of  all  such 
worship,  would,  therefore,  have  been  the  same  as  if  a  prophet  should  come 
and  say,  '  It  is  the  command  of  God,  that  in  the  day  of  trouble  ye  shall 
not  pray,  nor  fast,  nor  publicly  seek  Him;  but  your  worship  shall  be  purely 
mental,  and  shall  consist  in  meditation,  not  in  actions.'  On  these  accounts 
the  Creator*  retained  these  modes  of  worship,  but  transferred  the  venera- 
tion from  created  things  and  shadows  to  His  own  fiame^t  and  commanded 
us  to  direct  our  religious  service  to  Himself,^  This  learned  man  then 
goes  on  to  illustrate  by  examples  his  view,  which  is  so  worthy  of  a  philo- 
sophic mind,  and  which  has  been  verified  in  part,  by  evidence  first  brought 
to  light  in  our  own  days. 

That,  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  the  Israelites  had  departed  very 
widely  from  the  patriarchal  faith,  and  that  the  pomps,  processions,  and 
imposing  ordinances  of  that  country  had  usurped  a  powerful  influence  over 
their  minds,  is  not  only  probable,  but  is  also  demonstrated  by  the  golden 
calf|  and  by  the  subsequent  manifestations  of  U  tendency  towards  the  idol- 
atry of  Egypt.  The  worship  of  Egypt  was  replete  with  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  apparatus ;  which,  while  they  were  considered  as  in  themselves  suita- 
ble, were  also  made  symbolic  of  hidden  mysteries,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  rites  of  all  pagan  systems ;  and  the  symbolic  or  typical  nature  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual,  is  universally  recognized,  and  is  in  the  fullest  sense  admit- 
ted by  Maimonides.  As  the  Hebrews  and  the  "mixed  multitude"  were 
unquestionably  habituated  to  a  highly  symbolical  and  ceremonial  worship, 
and  probably  incapacitated  for  a  spiritual  worship  of  the  Deity,  or  even  for 
accepting  the  plain  and  simple  system  of  the  patriarchs, — it  would  but  have 
proved  a  great  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  Moses  attempted 
to  introduce  a  purer  religion,  without  admitting  a  ritual  which  would  in 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  make  his  doctrine  acceptable.    Moses  was  too  saga- 


*  Maimonidea  conndarad,  m  do  all  other  Jews,  the  Uwa  of  Moaee  to  haye  been  immedi- 
ately framed  by  God. 

t  Bfaimonidea,  like  all  other  Jews,  yiewi  the  name  of  Jehoyah— «■  a  Nonim  proprium  of  the 
Deity,  and  not  ai  a  name  composed  to  denote  the  '*  Sapreme  Being.'' 
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cious  to  commit  such  a  mistake,  and  God  had  not  failed  to  provide  him 
with  those  qualities  which  would  enable  him  to  execute  the  designs  of 
Heaven. 

Consequently,  after  the  people  had  unequivocally  evinced  their  tenden 
cies  by  the  feast  of  the  golden  calf,  it  seems  natural  that  a  ceremonial 
and  symbolical  form  of  worship  should  be  conceded  to  them,  resembling, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its  mere  external  forms,  that  which  they  were 
predisposed  to  follow,  but  directed  to  wholly  different  objects,  and  carefully 
purified  from  all  that  might,  even  in  remote  tendency,  lead  to  idolatrous 
or  forbidden  associations  and  practices.  ''  Such  a  course  was  in  unison 
with  those  accommodations  to  the  ideas  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  of 
which  other  examples  might  be  produced.  We  may  the  less  hesitate 
about  this,  when  we  reflect  that  the  law,  as  a  whole,  was  only  intended 
for  a  particular  people,  and  for  temporary  purposes ;  and  we  have  only  a 
right  to  expect  to  find  that  it  was  good  and  suitable  for  its  immediate 
objects.  This  made  it  the  best  under  all  the  circumstances ;  and  a  syslem 
better  absolutely — as  having  larger  objects,  and  as  being  adapted  to  all 
times  and  all  people — ^would  have  been  unsuitable  for  the  limited  purpose 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  The  principle  of  accommodation  and  concession  in 
this  law  is  frequently  afiSrmed  in  the  New  Testament.  Even  Ezekiel 
speaks  of  its  inadequacy,  for  general  purposes,  with  great  force  of  expres- 
sion. He  says,  speaking  in  place  of  Jehovah :  '  I  gave  them  statutes 
which  were  not  good,*  and  judgments  whereby  they  should  not  Ztvc.'t 
Tet  so  prone  has  the  Christian  world  generally  been  to  consider  the 
Mosaic  law  as  something  more  than  relatively  good,  something  more  than 
perfectly  adapted  to  a  limited  object,  that  this  text  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  numerous  elaborate  expositions,  most  of  which  serve  only  to 
demonstrate  a  great  unwillingness  to  receive  these  words  in  the  obvious 
and  simple  meaning  which  we  have  indicated.''^ 

For  these  reasons,  then — regarding  the  Hebrew  ritual  as  an  accommo- 
dation to  the  prejudices  of  a  people  who  were  obviously  not  prepared  to 
receive  moral  precepts,  or  religious  doctrines,  apart  from  the  ceremonial 
observances  and  symbolical  appendages  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  had  then  agreed  to  envelop  them — we  shall  see  occasion  to  admire 
the  wisdom  with  which  the  system,  founded  on  this  occasion,  was  adapted 
to  their  condition,  and  their  capacities,  and  was  moulded  into  a  safeguard 
against  idolatry,  and  made  an  instrument  of  assisting  that  separation  of 
this  people  from  all  others,  which  was  one  of  the  essential  means  for 
preserving  their  religious  dogmas  uncormpted.  Hence,  all  the  ceremonial 
institutions  had  reference  to  Jehovah  less  as  the  sovereign  of  the  universe, 


*  Thftt  ia,  not  bo  good  aa  they  might  havo  been.  t  Not  oonfbnn  to. 

X  Kitto't  Faleitmoi  toI.  l  book  ii.  chap.  5. 
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than  as  the  king  of  the  nation.  The  Israelites  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
tabernacle  was  not  only  the  temple  of  Jehovah^  but  th^  palace  of  their 
king ;  that  the  table  supplied  with  wine  and  shew-bread  was  the  royal 
table  ;  that  the  priests  were  the  royal  servants,  and  were  bound  to  attend 
not  only  to  sacred,  but  also  to  secular  affairs,  and  were  to  receive,  as  their 
reward,  the  first  tithes,  which  the  people,  as  subjects,  were  led  to  consider 
as  part  of  the  revenue  due  to  Jehovah,  their  immediate  sovereign.  Other 
things,  of  a  less  prominent  and  important  nature,  had  reference  to  the 
same  end.* 

Under  the  patriarchal  system,  the  first-bom  appears  to  have  been 
entitled  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  priest ;  but  this  custom  was  wisely 
not  introduced  into  the  Mosaic  system.  The  whole  tribe  of  Levi  was 
taken  in  lieu  of  the  first-born,  by  a  solemn  act  of  substitution.  On  that 
occasion  it  was  found  that  the  number  of  first-bom  exceeded  the  Levites 
by  no  more  than  two  hundred  and  forty-three.  The  Levites  were  selected, 
however,  not  only  to  become  the  servants  or  ministers  of  Jehovah  in  the 
public  ordinances  of  religion,  they  were  also  to  become  his  servants  id  a 
civil  or  political  capacity  ;  that  is,  his  drawing  or  ofiScers  as  king  or  ruler 
of  the  state.  It  is  in  the  former  only  of  these  relations  that  we  shall  now 
take  this  tribe  under  consideration. 

From  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  Aaron  and  his 
posterity  were  consecrated  for  the  priesthood,  to  whom  a  nearer  access 
was  given  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  rest  of 
the  Levites  performed  religious  duties  of  an  inferior  kind ;  but  for  the 
more  menial  em|lloyments,  such  as  drawing  water,  and  chopping  wood, 
they  were  allowed  servants,  who  were  assigned  for  the  labors  of  the 
sanctuary. 

The  high  priest  was  regarded  as  the  head  both  of  the  priests  and  the 
Levites.  Separate  duties  were  allotted  to  all  of  them,  to  the  menial 
servants,  the  Levites,  the  priests,  and  the  high  priest ;  and  the  duties  of 
one  were  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  those  of  another. 

The  menial  jervan/^.-x-These  did  not  belong  to  the  Levitical  tribe,  nor 
were  they  necessarily  Israelites.  They  had  their  origin,  as  a  separate 
class  of  the  community,  firom  a  religious  practice  among  the  Hebrews  of 
devoting,  by  a  vow,  either  themselves,  or  a  son,  or  a  servant,  to  services 
of  such  a  kind.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  there  was  a  special  law 
enacting,!  the  price  for  which  a  person  who  had  thus  devoted  himself  might 
be  redeemed.  As  the  price  of  redemption  was  low,  and  might  be  reduced 
by  the  priest  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  party,  it  is  probable  that  the 
alternative  thus  offered  was  generally  taken,  as  Joshua  found  it  expedient, 

*  Bzod  zxT.  8,  9 ;  Lev.  xxi.  6,  8,  17 ;  Numb,  xxviii  2 ;  Deat.  xziii.  4 ;  compare  Bzek. 
'   zliy.  7,  Jabn,  sect  214,  Kitto'i  Palestine,  vol.  t  book  iL  oh.  5. 
t  Lav.  xzTii.  1-8. 
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or  more  humane,  to  appropriate  the  services  of  the  Gibeonites  as  '^  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"*  The  number  of  these  servants  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  times  of  David  and  Solomon  ;  and  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity  they  became  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  were  called — ^by  an  honorary  name  that  was  anciently  applied 
to  the  Levites — Nethinims^  a  word  which  signifies  given  or  devoted^  that 
is,  to  the  service  of  the  temple  and  the  sanctuary .t  This  employment, 
however  it  may  have  been  originally  regarded,  was  in  later  times  consid- 
ered highly  respectable. 

The  Levites, — ^The  solemn  ceremonial  with  which  the  Levites  and 
their  posterity  were  assigned  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  the  priesthood  and 
the  tabernacle,  is  fully  described  in  the  Pentateuch.t  After  this,  it  became 
their  duty  to  render  such  assistance  to  the  priests  as  might  be  required. 
They  kept  guard  around  the  tabernacle,  and  subsequently  around  the 
temple.  In  the  journey  through  the  wilderness,  it  was  their  duty  to  trans- 
port the  different  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  different  sacred  utensils 
that  belonged  to  it;  to  see  that  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  temple  were 
kept  clean  ;  and  to  prepare  the  supplies  of  wine,  oil.  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  sanctuary.  They  had  the  care  of  the  sacred  revenues ;  and  subse- 
quently to  the  time  of  David,  were  required  to  sing  in  the  temple,  and  to' 
play  upon  instruments.  In  more  recent  times  they  slew  the  victims  for 
the  altar ;  for  the  people  generally,  having  for  a  time  discontinued  it,  had 
become  unskilful  in  the  performance  of  this  service.  By  the  original 
appointments  of  Moses,  their  regular  period  of  service  seems  to  have  been 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  of  age ;  but  as  in  another  pla^e  he  dates  their 
admission  at  twenty-five  years,  it  has  been  concluded  that  they  served  five 
years  in  the  lightest  duties  of  the  office,  before  they  were  admitted  to  the 
more  laborious  and  responsible  services.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  at  fifty  exonerated  from  all  further  service  ;  for  although  they  were 
exempted  from  all  laborious  employment,  they  remained  with  those  more 
actively  employed,  and  continued  probably  in  discharge  of  the  easier 
occupations,  and  instructed  the  young  Levites  in  the  duties  of  their  office.} 

When  the  Israelites  were  settled  in  Palestine,  and  the  tabernacle  was 
no  longer  carried  about  from  place  to  place,  as  it  had  been,  the  service  of 
the  Levites  underwent  much  change,  and  became  considerably  lighter ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  David,  in  re-organizing  their  body  for  the  service 
of  the  temple,  fixed  the  commencement  of  their  service  at  the  earlier  age 
of  twenty  years.t 

The  Levites  were  divided  into  distinct  families,  in  consequence  of,  and 
according  to,  their  descent,  from  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  namely,  KohatK 


^  Joshoa  iz.  23,  27.  t  Numb.  iii.  9,  viii.6,  17-19.  %  Numb.  yiii.  5-22. 

%  Numb.  iii.  1-36,  vt,  t  30-35,  42,  46,  49,  viii.  23-26. 
I  1  Ghron.  zziu.  24-27,  2  Ohron.  xzzi.,  Ezra  ii.  1-8. 
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Cfershan,  and  Merary.  These  families  had  charge  of  distinct  parts  of  the 
tabernacle  and  of  its  furniture  during  the  march  through  the  desert  The 
new  organization  which  they  received,  and  the  new  duties  which  devolved 
upon  them  when  the  temple  was  erected,  will  be  noticed  in  their  proper 
place ;  and  their  very  important  civil  position  will  engage  our  attention, 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  civil  institutions  of  the  Hebrews. 

The  Levites  were  not  enjoined  to  wear  any  particular  dress.  But  we 
learn  that  those  who  removed  thi^  ark  in  the  time  of  David,  as  well  as 
those  who  were  singers  and  musicians  in  Solomon's  temple,  were  arrayed 
in  white  robes.' 

Priests. — From  among  the  Levites,  the  family  of  Aaron  was  chosen  to 
act  as  priests,  to  minister  at  Jehovah's  altar,  and  to  fill  that  important  place 
in  the  theocratical  government,  which  will  hereafter  require  suitable  notice. 
It  has  been  pointed  out,  and  as  it  seems,  with  reason,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  Moses,  that,  although  he  had  sons  of  his  own,  he 
was  content  to  see  them  remain  undistinguished,  as  simple  Levites,  while 
the  family  of  his  brother  received  this  high  and  permanent  distinction. 
Aaron  had  at  the  time  of  this  appointment  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Elea- 
zar  and  Ithamar,  who,  together  with  their  father,  were  consecrated  to  the 
priesthood.  Not  long  after,  the  two  first  perished,  as  has  been  already 
related ;  and  there  remained  only  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  in  whose  posterity 
the  family  of  Aaron  was  distinguished  into  two  branches,  which  ultimately 
formed  a  numerous  body. 

The  manner  of  the  original  consecration  is  fully  described  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.t  Moses  officiated  on  that  solemn  occasion.  Aaron  was  inaugurated 
as  high-priest,  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  his  sons,  with  the  exception 
that  he  alone  was  arrayed  in  his  official  robes,  and  had  the  sacred  oil  poured 
upon  his  head,  whence  he  is  distinguished  as  the  anoirUedX  Eight  days 
were  occupied  in  the  various  ceremonies  whereby  the  priestly  caste  was 
for  ever  set  apart  from  the  other  Israelites ;  so  that  there  was  subsquently 
no  need  of  any  further  consecration  of  themselves  or  their  posterity}.  It  has 
been  disputed,  whether  the  ceremonies  of  consecration  were  practised  at  the 
accession  of  every  high-priest  to  his  office.  The  text  cited  below,l|  seems 
to  favor  the  affirmative.  The  ointment,  or  oil,  wiUi  which  the  high-priest 
was  anointed,  is  described ;  and  there  is  a  receipt  for  making  it.1l 

Not  only  a  descent  from  Aaron,  but  a  freedom  from  all  bodily  defects^ 
was  requisite  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  sacerdotal  office.**  The  Jewish 
writers  enumerate  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  any  one  of  which  excluded 


*  1  Chron.  xv.  27.  2  Obron.  ▼.  12.  t  Ezod.  xziz.  and  Ley.  yiii 

X  Ley.  iy.  3,  5,  16,  Pul.  cxxziii.  2. 

$  Bxod.  zjcix.  35-37.  Ley.  z.  7 ;  compare  Acts  ziii.  23,  Rom.  i.  1. 
I  Bxod.  zxix.  29,  Ley  zyi  32,  zzi  10,  Numb.  zzi.  26-28,  xxy.  36. 
f  Ezod.  xzz.  23-25.  **  Ley.  zzi.  16-24. 
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a  person  of  sacerdotal  race  from  the  priestly  ministratioQS.  Such  as  were 
thus  incapacitated  from  the  higher  senrices  of  the  priesthood,  were  employ* 
ed  in  cleaning  the  wood  that  was  to  be  used  for  the  altar;  for  great  nicety 
was  exercised  in  the  choice  of  this  wood,  as  it  was  thought  unlawful  to  use 
any  that  was  in  the  least  d^ree  decayed  or  worm-eaten.  Moses  gave  no 
direction  as  to  the  employment  of  such  persons ;  but  directed  that  they 
should  enjoy  a  full  participation  in  the  secular  privileges  of  the  priesthood. 

There  are  several  regulations  tending  to  enforce  the  personal  purity  of 
the  priests,  and  the  purity  of  iheir  race.  They  were  forbidden  to*  contract 
ceremonial  defilement,*  and  thereby  render  themselves  unfit  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  by  contact  with  the  dead ;  but  with  great  indul- 
gence to  human  feelings,  they  were  allowed  to  contract  defilement  on 
account  of  a  father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  or  unmarried  sister. 
Even  for  these,  however,  they  were  forbidden  to  manifest  the  usual  Orien- 
tal tokens  of  visible  grief,  by  making  baldness  on  their  heads,  or  cutting 
their  beards,  or  mutilating  their  flesh,  or  rending  their  clothes. 

Their  women  also  were  to  be  examples  of  purity.  A  priest  might  not 
marry  a  woman  who  had  ever  been  unchaste,  nor  one  who  had  been 
divorced.  Whether  he  might  marry  a  widow  or  not,  has  been  disputed ; 
but  the  probability  is,  that  he  might  marry  the  widow  of  another  priesLt 

If  the  daughter  of  a  priest  was  guilty  of  unchastity,  she  was  to  be  burn- 
ed \t  whereas  the  law  provided  no  punishment  for  the  unchastity  of  an 
unaffianced  female  in  ordinary  life. 

As  high  functionaries  of  Jehovah,  many  of  the  duties  of  the  priests  were 
of  a  civil  nature.  Those  which  more  properly  belonged  to  them  in  their 
sacerdotal  character,  were  to  pronounce  the  benediction  upon  the  people,  and 
to  conduct  the  whole  service  of  the  holy  place.  Theirs  was  the  business 
of  sacrificing,  with  all  its  rites,  in  all  offerings  upon  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings.  The  government  and  ordering  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  lay  upon  them.  They  kept  the  table  of  shew-bread 
properly  supplied ;  they  attended  to  the  lamps  of  the  golden  candelabrum 
every  morning ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  burnt  the  daUy  incense,  that 
any  offensive  scent  from  the  dressing  of  the  lamps  might  not  be  discerned. 
It  was  their  duty  to  keep  up  the  fire  upon  the  brazen  altar,  that  the  fire 
said  to  have  been  originally  kindled  by  a  miracle,  might  never  be  extin- 
guished. It  was  their  ofiice  to  make  the  holy  anointing  oil.  They  also 
blew  the  silver  trumpets  at  the  solemn  feasts,  and  also  before  the  ark  at  its 


*  The  Rabbins  nndentand  that  the  prieit  contracted  defilement  if  he  approached  within 
four  cobiu  of  a  dead  body,  or  entered  the  honse  where  it  lay,  or  followed  it  to  the  grsvo, 
or  diicbarged  any  act  of  mourning. 

t  Compare  Lev.  zzi.  13,  and  Hsek.  zliv.  22. 

X  Probably  her  body,  after  being  stoned  to  death.  Biummg  sUve  does  not  seem  to  hare 
been  a  Hebrew  punishment 
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reraovals.  While  they  were  few,  there  was  enough  of  occupation  to  employ 
them  aO ;  but  when  they  had  become  numerous,  they  were  divided  into 
twenty-four  bands,  or  courses,  each  of  which  undertook  weekly,  in  rotation, 
the  sacred  services.    But  this  regulation  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 

The  priests  ministered  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  holy  place,  with  covered 
heads  and  naked  feet,  like  the  priests  of  E^pt ;  but  these  indeed  have  ever 
been,  throughout  the  East,  circumstances  of  respect  Their  services  were, 
in  most  respects,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  indeed 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  observances  required 
from  them,  were  such  as  they  had  from  their  youth  learned  to  regard  as 
acts  of  becoming  worship  of  the  deity ;  but  there  was,  however,  good  care 
taken  to  prevent  any  erroneous  notions  to  be  drawn  from  this  similarity  in 
the  ritual.  They  were  required  to  be  as  scrupulously  clean  as  the  Egjrp- 
tian  priests ;  they  were  to  bathe  themselves  with  water  daily,  before  they 
commenced  their  ministrations.  Before  their  original  consecration,  they 
were  also  ordered  to  shave  their  persons  completely ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  were  required  to  keep  themselves  thus  constantly  shaven,  like 
the  priests  of  Egypt.  Indeed,  we  know  that  they  wore  beards,  which  the 
latter  never  did ;  but  although  they  were  forbidden  to  shave  their  heads, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  appear  with  long  hair  at  the  time  of  their  minis- 
trations, and  the  high-priest,  whose  presence  was  always  necessary,  was 
not  allowed  to  let  his  hair  grow  at  all,  but  had  it  cut  close,  once  every 
week.* 

In  ordinary  life,  when  not  engaged  in  their  sacred  duties,  the  priests 
were  dressed  like  other  Israelites  of  good  condition,  but,  like  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  they  had  a  peculiar  dress,  appropriated  to  their  sacred  ministrations. 
This  dress  was  kept  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  tabernacle,  and  was  put  on  by 
the  priests  only  when  in  actual  service. 

As  the  sacerdotal  dresses  of  all  kinds  are  abundantly  represented  in  the 
Scriptures  and  paintings  of  ancient  Egjrpt,  they  afford  a  favorable  opportu* 
nity  of  testing  Uie  opinion,  that  a  certain  degree  of  assimilation  to  Egyptian 
forms  of  service,  was  tolerated  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  also  of  detecting  such 
differences  as  suggest  a  reason  for  the  minute  directions  concerning  dresses 
which  are  given ;  namely,  to  exclude  matters  that  were  objectionable,  as 
being  idolatrously  symbolical,  or  as  tendmg  to  idolatrous  superstitions,  by 
preventing  anything  from  being  used  which  was  not  described. 


*  Compare  Lev.  xjd,  5,  and  Ezek.  xliy.  20.  **  We. are  iaclined  to  mupect  that  the  reason 
why,  althoagh  their  hair  was  kept  short,  it  was  not  shaven,  was  that  they  might  not  be 
indaced  to  wear  wigs,  etc.  like  the  Egyptians,  which  might,  with  other  circomstances,  have 
floggested  or  tended  to  the  ose  of  soch  symbolical  masks,  representing  the  heads  of  beasts, 
birda,  eto.,  as  were  on  some  occasions  worn  in  their  ministrations  by  the  priests  of  Bgypt. 
The  retention  of  the  beard  would  also  be  an  obstacle  to  this." — Kitto*s  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book 
iL  chap.  ^  t  Chap.  xvii. 
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The  robes  of  the  Egyptian  priests  were  various,  according  to  the  god 
they  served  and  the  office  they  exercised.  In  the  Mosaic  ritual  there  were 
but  two  dresses  permitted,  that  of  the  priests  and  that  of  the  high  priest 
We  shall  see  whether,  among  the  dresses  of  the  former,  we  cannot  illus- 
trate or  explain  the  latter.  The  description  of  the  dresses  which  is  given 
in  Exodus*  is  rather  defective,  probably  from  most  of  the  articles  being 
then  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  particular  description.  It  is,  however, 
partly  assisted  by  the  notices  of  Ezekiel,  who,  from  the  comparison,  mani- 
festly describes  such  raiment  as  the  priests  of  the  first  temple  actually 
wore.  Josephus  is  also  a  good  authority  in  some  points  of  difficulty,  but 
he  is  to  be  resorted*  to  with  caution.  He  was  a  priest  himself,  and  could 
well  describe  what  was  worn  in  his  time,  and  was  then  understood  to  have 
been  prescribed  by  Moses ;  but  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  particulars 
may  have  been  of  later  introduction. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  all  the  priestly  garments  were 
to  be  of  linen.  No  wool  was  to  form  or  enter  into  the  texture  of  the 
garments  in  which  they  ministered.  Cleanliness  was  assigned  as  the 
reason  of  this.t  This  was  exactly  the  Egyptian  practice.  The  priests 
of  that  country  were,  of  all  people,  the  most  studious  of  personal  cleanli- 
ness. They  wore,  as  we  know,  linen  robes ;  and  although  their  outer 
garments,  when  dressed  in  ordinary  attire,  was,  as  with  other  people,  a 
species  of  Woollen  mantle,  they  were  obliged  to  throw  it  off  before  they 
entered  a  temple.t  Neither  might  any  person  be  buried  in  woollen,  nor, 
in  fact,  are  any  mummies  found  enveloped  in  other  than  linen  or  cotton. 
The  dress  of  the  Hebrew  priests  consisted  of  four  articles  : 

Drawers  of  linen. — ^This  piece  of  dress  was  fastened  about  the  loins, 
and  descend^  so  as  to  cover  the  thighs  ;§  reaching  to  the  knees,  as  the 
Jewish  writers  affirm.  The  decency  of  their  services  was  given  as  the 
express  reason  of  this,  and  Maimonides  suspects  there  may  have  been 
some  view  to  the  prevention  of  such  obscenities  as  attended  the  worship 
of  BaaUPeor.  Now  such  drawers  were  commonly  used  in  Egypt.  The 
ancient  sculptures  and  paintings  of  that  country  constantly  present  us 
with  figures  of  workmen  and  servants,  who  have  no  other  article  of  dress 
than  a  short  kilt  or  apron,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  loins,  and 
lapping  over  in  front  Others  have  short  and  loose  drawers  ;  and  a  third 
kind,  fitting  closely  and  reaching  to  the  knees,  appears  in  the  figures  of 
some  idols.  All  these  were  worn  by  the  priests,  in  common  with  other 
persons  of  the  upper  classes,  under  their  robes.  This  last  style  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  gods  and  the  priests,  whose  attire  was  often 
adapted  to  that  of  the  idols  whose  servants  they  were.    There  was  this 


^  Chap.  ZTiii.  t  Exod.  xxriii.  39,  40,  43 ;  zxzix.  27-89 ;  compare  Bzek.  zliv.  17. 

X  Herodotus,  book  ii.  37,  81 ;  see  also  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  4. 
%  Bzod.  zziriii.  42,  Lot.  tL  10,  Exek.  zUt.  18. 
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diflerence,  that  in  Israel  drawers  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  priests ; 
whereas  they  were,  of  the  different  kinds,  worn  by  all  classes  in  Egypt 

Hie  ttmic, — ^This  is  called  a  coat  in  the  English  version.  It  is  scarcely 
more  than  named  by  Moses.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  who  describe  it  as  a  long  robe,  &st»ied  to  the  neck,  and  reaching 
to  the  ancles,  with  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrist ;  but  considering  the 
duties  the  priests  had  to  perform,  particularly  in  attending  to  the  fire  of 
the  altar,  and  in  preparing  the  victims  for  sacrifice,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  the  sleeves  reached  to  the  wrist  Indeed,  the  Egjrptian 
priests,  in  some  of  their  ministrations,  found  it  so  convenient  to  have  the 
upper  part  of  their  persons  free,  that  they  wore  an  ample  robe  or  skirt, 
bound  about  the  waist,  and  descending  over  the  apron  to  the  ancles,  and 
also  sustaincA  by  a  strap  which  crossed  the  breast  from  the  shoulders ;  this 
dress  was  occasionally  worn  by  the  priest  who  offered  libations  and  incense. 

The  girdle. — This  is  briefly  described  by  Moses  as  ''  a  girdle  of  linen, 
and  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  needlework  ;"*  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  it  was  embroidered  in  these  various  colors  with  the  needle. 
The  supplementary  description  of  Josephus  and  Maimonides  differ  consid- 
erably ;  but  as  the  former  was  the  more  ancient  writer,  and  ought,  as  a 
priest,  to  be  best  informed  of  this  subject,  hb  statement  appears  preferable. 
According  to  him,t  it  was  a  hand's  breadth  in  width,  woven  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  serpent's  scales,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  various  flowers,  embroidered  with  the  colors  mentioned. 
The  extremities  of  the  girdle  hung  down  nearly  to  the  ancle ;  and  the 
priest,  when  engaged  in  some  of  his  sacred  services,  flung  the  ends  over 
his  left  shoulder,  that  he  might  not  be  impeded  by  them.  There  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  to  show  that  some  classes 
of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  wore  girdles  of  the  form  and  in  the  fiishion 
described. 

TTie  mitre,  or  turban, — This  head-dress  of  the  priests,  called  a  ^^bormet" 
in  the  English  version,  will  best  be  described  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  high  priest,  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  difference  between  them. 

The  high  priest, — The  political  functions  of  the  high  priest,  as  the 
ddegate  or  vizier  of  the  king — ^Jehovah — formed  a  very  important  part 
of  his  office ;  but  in  this  place  our  attention  is  confined  to  his  sacerdotal 
office. 

The  high  priest  was  so  important  a  personage  among  the  Israelites, 
that  the  changes  and  modifications  of  the  office  will  come  under  our 
notice  historically,  and  need  not  in  this  place  occupy  our  attention. 
According  to  the  law,  the  office  of  high  priest  was  hereditary  in  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  family  of  Aaron,  except  when  the  person  who  legally  stood 


*  Bxod.  xxTiii.  29.  t  Ant  Hi.  7. 
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next  in  the  succession  labored  under  some  of  the  disqualificationfl  which 
the  law  specifies.  The  office  was  also  to  be  held  for  life.  The  circunfe- 
stances  under  which,  first  the  one,  and  ultimately  the  other,  of  these 
regulations  were  nullified,  belongs  to  history  to  relate. 

The  high  priest  was  under  the  same  restrictions  as  the  other  priests, 
and  under  some  which  were  peculiar  to  himself.  It  appears  that  the 
common  priests  might  marry  widows ;  but  the  high  priest  could  marry  no 
one  but  a  virgin.  He  could  not  marry  even  the  widow  of  his  childless 
brother,  although  this  was  an  imperative  obligation  on  all  other  Israelites. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  manifest  any  external  signs  of  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
not.even  for  those  near  relatives  whom  the  common  priests  were  allowed 
to  mourn.  The  usual  acts  of  mourning  were  such  as  would  have  dis- 
qualified him,  ceremonially,  firom  duties  which  no  one  Uhd  power  to 
discharge  for  him ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  this  restriction.  Besides, 
it  was  the  obvious  object  of  many  of  the  distinctive  regulations  to  which 
he  was  subject,  to  keep  censtantly  before  the  mind  of  this  great  personage, 
and  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  was  the  priest  of  Jehovah, 
and,  as  such,  solemnly  separated,  by  peculiar  duties  and  obligations,  from 
all  other  men. 

The  sacerdotal  duties  of  the  high  priest  were  such  as  required  his  daily 
presence  in  the  sanctuary.  He  might  perform  himselfj  with  the  assistance 
of  the  priest,  those  duties  in  sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  benedictions, 
which  have  just  been  ascribed  to  the  priests,  being  such  as  they  mig^ 
execute  without  his  active  participation.  But  it  was  his  great  and  peculiar 
privilege,  that  the  most  solemn  acts  of  service  could  be  performed  by  him 
only.  He  was,  in  some  sort,  the  mediator  between  Jehovah  and  the 
people — to  appease  the  divine  anger,  and  make  atonement  for  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office,  he  alone  was 
privileged  to  enter  the  most  holy  place,  to  buin  incense,  and  to  sprinkle  the 
blood  of  the  sacrifices  before  the  mercy-seat.  This  was,  however,  only 
once  a  year — on  that  solemn  day  called  the  Day  of  Atonement,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  in  another  place.  The  sacrifices  were  on  this  day  offered 
by  the  high  priest  with  his  own  hands,  and,  altogether,  he  had  more 
employment  on  this  than  on  any  other  day  of  the  year.  His  daily  duty 
was  to  offer,  at  his  own  expense,  the  "meat-offering,"*  morning  and 
evening,  upon  tlie  altar.t  This  was  quite  distinct  from  the  daily  burnt- 
offering,!  which  the  common  priests  might,  and  usually  did,  ofier.  It  was 
also  the  duty  of  the  high  priest  to  take  the  counsel  of  Jehovah,  on  occasions 
of  importance  or  difficulty,  by  Urim  and  Thufnanim,  which,  however, 
was  rather  a  political  duty,  as  chief  minister  of  Jehovah  as  king,  than 
a  sacerdotal  one. 


*  Oonniting  of  cakes,  with  oil  and  fine  fioor.  t  Lev.  ri.  19-423. 

t  Oonaiflting  of  animal  ileah. 
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These,  and  the  other  duties  resulting  from  his  civil  position,  and  super- 
mteiideiice  and  direction  of  aflairs  of  the  sanctuary,  so  much  engaged  the 
time  of  the  high  priest,  as  to  render  him  perhaps  the  most  busily  occupied 
person  in  the  Hebrew  state. 

On  the  great  Day  of  Atonement  he  wore  a  dress  entirely  of  white  linen, 
and  very  similar  to  that  of  the  common  priests — ^probably  as  his  employ- 
ments were  more  arduous  and  active  than  on  any  other,  and  seemed  to 
require  a  lighter  dress. 

His  official  dress,  as  high  priest,  consisted  of  the  following  articles : 

Drawers, — ^The  same  as  the  priests. 

Tume. — ^This  also  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  same  as  that 
worn  by  the  other  priests ;  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
statement;  for,  first,  the  tunic  which  the  priests  wore  was  their  outer 
garment,  whereas  the  tunic  of  the  high  priest  was  his  inner  garment 
The  first  was  likely  to  be  loose,  as  we  have  regarded  it,  and  the  latter 
dose.  Besides,  the  names  by  which  they  are  d^bcribed  are  difierent ;  and 
the  term  which  describes  the  inner  tunic  of  the  high  priest,  denotes  an 
inferior  quality  to  that  which  signifies  the  outer  garment  of  the  priests. 
We  observe,  that  when  the  Egyptian  priests  are  represented  with  more 
than  one  robe,  the  inner  one  is  often  a  close  shirt,  with  short,  or  some- 
times, long,  sleeves ;  and  to  this  the  inner  robe  of  the  high  priest  seems  to 
correspond. 

The  bonnet  er  mitre. — ^This  article  must  have  been  understood  from 
the  terms  which  were  employed  to  denote  it,  as  the  law  gives  no  account 
of  its  form  or  appearance,  but  merely  mentions  that  it  was  to  be  of  linen. 
We  must  therefore  resort  to  the  account  given  by  Josephus,  who  first 
describes  the  mitre  of  the  common  priests,  and  then  adds  what  was 
peculiar  to  that  of  the  high  priest  '^  Upon  his  head  he  (the  ordinary 
priest)  wears  a  cap  not  brought  to  a  conical  form,  nor  including  the  entire 
head,  but  still  including  more  thaft  the  half  of  it  It  is  called  a  mitre ; 
but  its  make  is  such  that  it  resembles  a  crown.  It  is  made  of  thick 
swathes;  but  the  contexture  is  of  linen,  and  it  is  folded  round  many 
times,  and  sewed  together ;  besides  this,  a  piece  of  fine  linen  covers  the 
whole  cap  from  the  upper  part,  and  reaches  down  to  the  forehead,  and 
conceals  the  seams  of  the  swathes,  which  would  otherwise  appear  unseemly. 
This  adheres  closely  to  the  head,  that  it  may  not  fall  off  during  the  sacred 
service."  A  little  farther  on  he  continues :  "  The  high  priest's  tiara,  or 
mitre,  was  like  that  of  the  other  priests,  only  it  had  another  of  purple,  or 
violet  color,  above,  and  a  crown  of  gold  of  three  rows  about  that,  and 
terminating  above  in  a  golden  cup,  about  the  size  of  the  joint  of  the  little 
finger."  To  the  untraveled  reader,  this  may  suggest  the  idea  of  a  turban, 
to  which  biblical  writers  are  in  the  habit  of  referring  for  comparisons ;  but 
to  one  who  knows  that  there  is  no  sewing,  no  seam  in  a  turban,  nor 
envelop  as  described,  it  will  not  suggest  that  comparison ;  but  may  rather 
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be  supposed  to  denote  the  construction  of  a  stiff  cap,  formed  by  bands  of 
linen  wound  over  and  sewed  on  one  another,  and  the  whole  made  to 
present  a  smootli  and  even  appearance. 

In  this  point  of  view  it  may  appear  to  have  been  similar,  in  general 
purpose  and  make,  to  the  head-caps,  divested  of  the  superior  ornamoitfl, 
represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of 
the  different  examples  it  may  have  most  resembled  in  shape.  It  was  not 
conical;  and  this  stipulation  concerning  the  priests'  bonnet,  as  distin* 
guishing  the  mitre  of  the  bigh  priest,  doubtless  indicates  that  to  have 
had  this  very  form.  The  predominance  of  the  conical  form  in  the  Egyp- 
tian mitres  is  shown  on  the  monuments.  Still  it  is  not  to  be  su[^)08ed  that 
the  mitre  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest  wcis  Wee  any  of  these.  They  were 
too  much  charged  with  the  emblems  and  s]rmbols  of  the  Egyptian  idols  to 
remain  unaltered ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to  presume  that  the  Hebrew 
mitre  was  something  of  the  same  kind,  with  the  same  arrangements  of 
parts,  and  equally  imposing.  But  the  Egyptian  symbols,  denoting  the 
idolatrous  appropriation,  were  very  markedly  displaced  by  the  plate  of 
gold,  which  the  law  directed  to  be  tied,  with  a  blue  lace,  in  front  of  the 
mitre,  bearing  the  appropriate  words,  mi'S  vnp.  Holiness  to  Jehovah. 
Although,  therefore,  the  mitre  cannot,  in  the  opinicm  of  those  who  have 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  be  identified  with  any  of  the  speci- 
mens represented  on  the  monuments,  they  think  that  it  was  a  head-dress 
much  of  the  same  kind,  and  not  differing  more  from  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  than  these  differed  from  one  another. 

The  ma7itl€j  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  English  version,  "  the  robe  of  the 
ephod,"  was  worn  over  the  inner  tunic  or  shirt.  Except  in  color  and 
ornaments,  it  seems  to  have  differed  Uttle  from  a  robe  of  the  same  name 
worn  by  the  more  wealthy  of  the  laity.  This  of  the  high  priest  was  of 
sky-blue.  At  the  top,  surrounding  the  neck,  it  had  a  strong  binding  of 
woven  work,  that  it  might  not  be  rent,  and  the  bottom  had  a  kind  of  border 
or  fringe,  composed  of  tassels  made  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  in  the 
form  of  pomegranates,  interspersed  with  small  belts  of  gold,  which  gave 
a  tinkling  sound  when  the  wearer  moved.* 

The  further  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  other  Jewish  writers  would 
intimate  that  it  was  without  sleeves,  having  a  hole  or  slit  on  each  side  to 
put  the  arms  through.t  He  adds,  that  it  reached  to  the  feet,  contrary  to 
the  usual  pictures,  which,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  under  tunic,  make 
it  extend  but  little  below  the  knees.  The  description  agrees,  in  general 
terms,  with  the  character  of  the  Egyptian  outer  robes,  as  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  It  is  true  they  all  have  sleeves ;  but  if  we  are  to  insist, 
from  Josephus,  that  the  mantle  had  no  sleeves,  then  we  may  mention  that 


*  Ezod.  zxviii.  31-34.  t  Ant  iii  7. 
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there  are  instances  at  Thebes  of  priests  wearing  o^er  the  shirt  a  loose 
robe,  which  is  sleeveless,  and  which  exposes  the  sleeves  of  the  inner  tunic ; 
suggesting  the  notion  of  an  abbci^  an  outer  article  of  dress  common  among 
Ifae  Arabs  of  Syria  and  Arabia,*  and  is  also,  after  them,  much  used  by  the 
town's  people.  Josephus  also  describes  it  as  all  of  one  piece,  like  the  robe 
of  Christ,!  which  is  another  characteristic  of  the  abba.  It  would  therefore 
perhaps  not  be  fair  to  contend  that  this  was  an  Egyptian  article  of  priestly 
dress.  The  Hebrews  may  have  worn  something  of  the  sort  before  in 
ordinary  life.  But  if  they  had  something  answerhig  to  the  abba^  so  had 
the  B^^tians;  and  it  happens  that  the  robe  which  in  the  sculptures 
exhibits  this  correspondence,  agrees  better  with  this  description  than  does 
the  abba  now  in  use.  It  has.  for  instance,  a  deep  fringe,  which  the  abba 
wants.  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  the  fringe  of  bells  and  pome- 
granates was  obviously  intended  as  a  priestly  substitute  for  the  fringe 
bound  with  blue  ribbon,  which  all  the  Israelites  were  enjoined  to  wear. 
Now  of  this  fringe  we  may  remark,  that  there  are  many  traces  of  it  among 
the  dresses  represented  in  the  Egyptian  remains.  These  fringes  were 
only  the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the  woof,  left  to  prevent  the 
threads  from  unravelling.  The  blue  ribbon  which  the  Hebrews  were 
directed  to  add,  would  of  course  strengthen  it,  and  prevent  it  from 
rending.t 

7%6  ephod, — Another  peculiar  portion  of  the  of&cial  dress  of  the  high 
priest  was  the  ephod.  This  was  a  very  rich  and  splendid  piece  of  dress, 
and  is  also  one  of  those  which  is  the  most  particularly  described,  although 
more  with  reference  to  its  material  than  to  its  form.}  It  was  a  kind  of 
brocade,  made  of  byssus  of  gold  thread  interwoven,  and  adorned — ^in 
figrures  of  some  kind  probably — ^with  scarlet,  purple,  and  blue.  The 
accounts  given  of  it  by  different  writers,  even  among  the  Jews,  vary 
greatly.  Josephus,  who  of  course  knew  what  was  worn  in  his  time,  calls 
it  a  short  coat,  and  gives  it  sleeves,  which  no  other  authority  assigns  to  it 
Jerome  compares  it  to  the  short  Roman  cloak  called  caiTacalla,  but  without 
the  hood.  Calmet  makes  it  to  have  been  a  sort  of  sash.  The  more 
general  account,  however,  supposes  that  it  was,  at  least  originally,  without 
sleeves,  and  consisted  of  two  pieces,  of  which  that  behind  reached  from  the 
shoulders  downward  to  below  the  thighs — others  nearly  to  the  fdit — ^while 
the  front  part  descended  quite  as  nearly  to  the  loins.  If  this  description 
might  be  relied  on,  the  dress  would,  in  its  general  purpose  and  proportion 


MM 


*  But  not  among  those  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  who  tuo  the  large  folding  borndaB. 

t  John  six.  23. 

t  This  is  the  obvious  secondary  effect  The  primary  reason  assigned,  that  on  looking  at 
this  fringe  Jehoyah's  commandments  might  be  remembered,  has  so  little  apparent  connec- 
tion, that  it  cannot  be  explained  without  supposing  that  the  Egyptians,  or  otiiers  who  used 
the  fringe,  connected  some  superstitions  ideas  with  it  )  Bxod.  xzviii 
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of  descent  before  and  behind,  answer  to,  and  probaUy  be  intended  to 
supersede,  the  leopard  skin,  which  was  sometimes  worn  by  the  highest 
order  of  Egyptian  priests  when  engaged  in  the  most  important  fimctionfl 
ot  their  service.  But  while  thus  prepared  to  meet  this  alternative,  if  any, 
on  rabbinical  authority,  and  insibt  on  this  form  of  the  ephod,  there  are 
those  who  are  more  disposed  to  complete  from  Josephus,  the  brief  indica- 
tions of  the  text,  as  the  result  appears  then  to  offer  something  like  that 
very  costly  and  very  splendid  outer  robe  which  was  worn  by  Egyptian 
priests  of  the  rank,  when  discharging  their  most  sacred  functions,  and 
worn  even  by  the  sovereign  when  engaged,  as  high  priest,  in  offering 
sacrifice  or  incense  to  the  gods.  It  has  the  merit  also  of  providing 
explanations  applicable  to  no  other  form  of  the  ephod  which  has  been 
euggested.  This  is  in  the  "shoulder-pieces,'^  the  use  of  which  com- 
mentators have  been  sorely  perplexed  to  make  compatible  with  the  form 
they  assign  to  the  ephod.  According  to  the  illustration  gathered  from 
Josephus,  aod  the  Egyptian  robe  last  alluded  to,  it  is  not  only  explicable, 
but  necessary.  This  Egyptian  robe,  as  represented  in  the  sculptures,  is 
properly  a  rich  skirt  or  apron,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  reaching 
from  below  the  paps  to  the  knees.  In  this  form  it  ust  have  some 
support,  in  the  shape  of  straps  or  braces,  to  prevent  it  from  slipping  down. 
Now  this  support  is  actually  received,  as  illustrated  in  the  sculptured  or 
painted  figures  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  in  straps  psissing  over  the 
shoulders,  when  the  priest  wore  no  collar ;  but  when  a  collar  was  worn, 
there  were  straps  connecting  the  collar  with  the  ephod,  which  thus 
obtained  the  requisite  support  Here,  then,  we  have  the  shoulder-pieces, 
that  have  occasioned  so  much  difficulty,  and  which,  in  the  dress  of  the 
Hebrew  high  priest,  bore,  immediately  on  the  shoulders,  two  onyx  stones, 
set  in  gold,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes,  six 
on  each  stone,  in  the  order  of  their  birth.  In  its  immediate  use,  this  orna- 
ment perhaps  served  as  a  button  to  connect  the  strap  behind  with  the 
strap  before — ^for  there  seems  to  have  been  no  collar — or  else  to  cover  the 
point  where  this  junction  was  made  by  other  means. 

The  prohibition  of  idolatrous  and  superstitious  images  and  figures  must 
greatly  have  modified  the  appearance  of  this  article  of  ceremonial  dress ; 
for,  in  tffe  Egyptian  specimens,  we  see  it  highly  charged  with  all  kinds  of 
idolatrous  figures  and  symbols,  and  even  with  scenes  of  human  immo- 
lation. 

The  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  was  of  the  same  substance  as  the  ephod 
itself ;  and  doubtless  corresponded  to  that  rich  and  narrow  girdle  which 
passes  around  the  ephod,  at  the  loins,  in  some  of  the  Egyptian  figu  es. 


X  **  It  shaU  hare  the  two  shoalder-pieoei  thereof  joined  at  the  edge  thereof^  and  ao  it 
•hall  be  joined  togelher."^Bzod.  zxviii.  7. 
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T%»  BrtastflaU — ^This  splendid  oraament  consiBted  of  a  piece  of  the 
rich  brocade  of  the  ephod.  It  was  a  span  square  when  doubled,  which  it 
was  to  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  precious  stones  that  were  set  in  it 
These  stones  were  twelve,  of  as  many  different  kinds,  each  bearing  the 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  They  were  arranged  'in  four  rows, 
of  tliree  in  each  row.  This  magnificent  piece  of  jewelled  work  was  worn 
upon  the  breast,  o^er  the  ephod.  It  had  at  each  corner  a  gold  ring,  from 
the  two  uppermost  of  which  went  two  golden  chains  of  wreathed  work, 
to  connect  it  with  the  shoulder-pieces  of  the  ephod,  while,  from  the  rings 
below,  similar  chains  joined  it  to  the  girdle  of  the  ephod. 

In  this  we  see  an  adaptation  and  correction  of  an  Egyptian  custom, 
under  which  the  higher  Egjrptian  priests  wore  a  large  and  splendid  orna- 
ment upon  the  breast  It  was  generally  an  idolatrous  symbol — often  a 
winged  scarabcBus — the  emblem,  as  we  know,  of  the  sun. 

The  Urim  and  ThufMnim^  by  means  of  which  it  is  said  the  high 
priest  obtained  responses  from  Jehovah,  was  certainly  either  connected  or 
identical  with  the  breastplate,  and,  on  account  of  it,  that  ornament  itself 
was  sometimes  called  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  Some  writers,  whose 
authority  is  now  much  followed,  think  that  the  Urim  and  Thummin*  was 
merely  a  sacred  lot^  afforded  by  three  precious  stones  contained  in  a  puree 
or  bag,  formed  by  the  lining  or  interior  of  the  breastplate.  According  to 
this  conjecture,  on  one  of  the  stones  was  engraved  73,  yes;  on  the  other 
Kb,  no  ;  the  third  being  destitute  of  any  inscription ;  the  question  that  was 
to  be  proposed  being  in  such  a  form  that  an  affirmative  or  negative  answer 
might  suffice.  Then  the  answer  was  determined  by  the  stone  which  the 
high  priest  drew  forth,  the  blank  stone  intimating  that  no  answer  was  to 
be  given.  "  This  seems  better  than  the  dreams  of  the  rabbins,  who  teach 
that  the  answer  was  c(Hiveyed  by  the  supernatural  irradiation  or  develop- 
ment of  such  of  the  letters  graven  on  die  breastplate— contained  in  the 
names  of  the  twelve  tribes — and  were  needed  to  spell  out  the  answer.^ 
According  to  this,  it  follows  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  was  no  other 
than  the  breastplate  itself;  and  although  the  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  there  are  those  who  are  disposed  to  concur  in  that  opinion ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  reject  altogether  the  notion  of  the  Rabbms  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  response  was  given  by  this  breastplate ;  thinking  it 
more  likely  and  much  more  seemly,  that  the  breastplate  merely  quali- 
fied the  high  priest  to  seek  and  to  receive  an  answer  when  he  presented 
himself,  wearing  it,  before  the  inner  veil  of  the  tabernacle,  and  that  then 
the  answer  was  conveyed  to  him  in  an  audible  voice  from  the  mercynsieat, 
beyond  the  veil.  For  my  own  part  I  think  that  those  who  consider  the 
IMm  and  the  Thummim  as  a  sacred  lot^  are  best  supported  by  historical 
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evidence,  as  is  coDlSmied  indirectly  by  the  use  of  azlam,  or  divination  by 
arrows,  among  the  Arabians.* 

But  which  ever  interpretation  be  taken,  no  doubt  can  now  longer  exist 
that  something  analogous  to  the  Urim  and  Thummim  is  found  in  the 
ancient  usages  of  Egypt.  '^  When  a  case  was  brought  for  trial,"  says 
Wilkinson,  ^'  it  was  customary  for  the  arch-judge  to  put  a  golden  chain 
around  his  neck,  to  which  was  suspended  a  small  figure  of  Truth,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  representation  of  the 
goddess  who  was  worshipped  under  the  double  character  of  truth  and 
justice,  and  whose  name,  Thm^,t  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  Thummim,t  a  word,  according   to  the  Septuagint  translation. 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  491  of  this  woTk. 

t «'  The  Egyptian  or  Ooptic  name  of  jnatice  or  tmth.    Hence  the  Btfus  of  the  Greeks. 

t  "  Lord  Pradhoe  has  very  ingenionaly  raggetted  that  the  urim  is  derived  from  the  two 
aspi*  or  basilisks,  ureif  which  were  the  emblems  of  royalty  in  Egypt'* 

As  affording  illustrations  to  the  subject  now  in  question,  I  insert  the  following  from  Mr. 
Oliddon's  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  32 : 

**  To  the  root,  RA,  Sun—- the  designatory  title  of  Pharaoh— we  may  readily  trace  Owr»^ 
royalty — typified  by  the  <up,  with  his  tail  coiled  under  him.  This  symbol  was  by  the 
Greeks  termed  Ouraioi^^Oi^oc^aatXtnw — royal ;  and  is  our  Uraeus.  Thus  lUi  and  Ouro 
embraced  in  the  idea  of  the  sun-^the  deity  of  the  solar  orb — and  in  the  Hebrew  the  name 
of  the  sun  was  •^^,  Aur,  from  the  same  original  root  of  lid,  Ouro,  Aur. 

"  In  Egyptian  mythology,  Tkmi  was  the  goddess  of  Truth  and  Jtutiee.  To  indicate  bar 
strict  impartiality,  she  is  often  represented,  in  her  judicial  capacity,  with  her  eyes  covered— 
thus: 

«  Thm^— holding  in  her  hand  '  eternal  life;'  the  feather  of  truth,  (an  ostrich  feather)  sur- 
mounts  her  cap;  her  eyes  are  covered  by  a  species  of  bUnker»"^-%B  we  copy  the  original 
Egyptian  idea,  when  we  represent  Justice  with  her  eyes  bandaged, 

"  The  judges  in  Egypt  wore  golden  chains  around  their  necks,  to  which  was  suspended  a 
•mall  figure  of  Thmif  ornamented  with  jewels;  being  Tkmi  in  her  double  capacity  of 
Juttiee  and  Truth.  For,  owing  to  the  wise  administration  of  their  laws,  the  denizens  of  the 
Nile  could  with  propriety  call  their  native  land  the  region  of  justice  and  truth,'*  and  "  coun- 
try of  purity  and  justice,'*  in  contradistinction  to  the  irregular  nomadic  habits  of  the  less 
civilized  and  barbarous  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia,  to  them  adjacent. 

"  Some  of  these  judicial  breastplates  are  extant  in  European  museums ;  others  are  to  be 
■een  on  the  monuments,  as  containing  the  figures  of  two  deities ;  JSa,  the  sun,  and  7%mi. 

These  herein  represent  the  iZa,  or  the  sun  in  a  double  capacity ;  phfeieal  and  inteUeetual 
Ughtf  and  Thmi,  in  a  double  capacity— ^tiM  and  truth. 

"I  have  shown  that  in  Hebrew  the  sun  was  called  Aur;  and  in  the  same  language,  truA 
is  the  word  THME,  integritas,  <iXi|9eia.  Again,  in  Hebrew  the  double  capacity  of  anything 
is  expressed  by  the  dual  number:  thus  the  word 

Awr,  becomes  in  the  dual  Awnm^ 
Thmi,  becomes  in  the  dual  Thmim. 

**  Now  turn  to  Exodus  xxvii.  11— speaking  of  the  ephod :  '  with  the  work  of  an  engraver 
in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet  (that  is,  in  symbolic,  and  not  in  alphabetic  charac- 
ters) shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones ;'  Idem.  28  v.—*  and  they  shall  bind  the  breaatplato 
by  tiie  rings  (which  in  22  and  23  are  said  to  be  *wreathen  chains  of  gold,')  thereof  unto  the 
rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod, 
and  that  the  breastplate  be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod.'  Idem.  29  v.— Aaron,  the  high  priest, 
is  to  wear  the  breastplate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart,'  in  the  manner  at  the  Egyptian 
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implying  iruth,  and  bearing  a  further  analogy  in  its  plural  termination.* 
And  what  makes  it  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  chief  priest  of  the  Jews, 
who,  before  the  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the  judge  of  the  nation,  was 
alone  entitled  to  wear  the  honorary  badge ;  and  the  Thummim  of  the 
Hebrews,  like  the  Egyptian  figure,  was  studded  with  precious  stones." 
The  similarity  is  remarkable ;  but  the  explanation  thus  afforded  of  the 


jodget,  who  wen  all  high  priests,  wore  their  breastplates :  verse  30 — *  and  thoa  sbalt  put  in 
the  breastplate  of  jadgment  the  Urim  and  the  Thvmmim  f  that  is,  as  the  commentator 
explains  in  the  margin, '  the  lights  and  perfections,'  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian  doable  sym- 
bolic capacity  of  £a,  the  sui  or  light;  and  the  doable  symbolic  character  of  ThuU  or 
perfections. 

"  Are  not  the  *  symbols  of  the  Bgyptians  similar  to  those  of  the  Hebrews  f  *  Did  not  Mosesi 
'learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  follow  in  the  Aarim  and  Thmim  of  the  Hebrew 
judicial  breatplates.  the  symbolical  method  and  long  anterior  types  used  by  the  Egyptian 
high  priests  f  Can  we  suppose  this  similarity  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  t  In  both  nationsi 
none  bat  Ae  arch-judges  and  high  priest  could  wear  the  breastplate  of  lights  and 
perfections. 

*'  Bat  by  the  application  of  symbolic  colors,  we  can  go  deeper  in  the  analogy : 

*'  Blve,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  xxviii.  chapter  of  Exodas,  was  a  component  priiH 
riple  in  the  mystical  decorations  of  the  ephod.  Blue,  in  Hebrew,  was  typified  by  a 
sapphire,  a  precious  stone  of  a  blue  color,  called  8PH2R,  This  word  comes  from  the  root 
8PHR,  which  signifies  in  Hebrew,  to  write,  to  tpeak,  to  edebrtUe,  as  likewise  a  teribe,  a 
wrUtMgf  a  booi, 

"  The  Old  Testament  is  termed  8EPHER,  the  book  *  par  excellence,'  as  the  Moslem 
terms  his  Koran,  the  booh^  '  El-Ketab  ;*  or  as  we  say,  the  Scripture,  for  holy  writ 

Bhe  the  eoUtr,  mppkire  the  stone,  and  all  the  varied  meanings  af  the  root  8PHR,  oombine 
in  the  Book,  as  the  Word  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  enclosed  in  the  sacred 
Sepher  of  the  Jews,  the  Old  Testament.  ^ 

"  In  Egypt,  the  god  ^mtm— called  by  the  Oreeks  and  Romans  Jove,  as  a  deified  derivative 
of  the  mystic  Jekofxak^*  lord  of  the  gods  of  Egyptian  mythology,  and  one  of  a  Triad, 
{Amtm  the  male,  Mtmt  the  female,  and  Khonso  the  offspring,)  whose  combination  expresses, 
<  demiorge,  intellect,  mother,  and  created  things ' — attributes  of  the  true  God. 

"  Ou  Egyptiaa  monuments  Amun  is  always  painted  of  a  blue  color. 

«  In  Hebrew  the  word  AMN 


IIDKy  Amun, 

is  identical  with  the  hieroglyphic  name  meaning  truth,  wisdom ;  and  typified  by  the  sap- 
phire, the  blue  jewel  is  the  Word  of  Qod,  enclosed  in  the  Sepher,  the  Old  Testament 

*'  The  Egyptian  hierogrammates  wore  on  their  breasts  a  sapphire,  a  blue  stone,  on  which 
was  engraven  symbolically,  like  '  a  signet,'  the  image  of  Thm^  in  her  double  character, 
symbolical  of  Justice  and  Truth,  identical  in  sound  and  meauing  with  the  Hebrew  word  for 
justice  and  truth.  The  high  priest  of  the  Hebrews  wore  on  his  breast  a  blue  stone,  on 
which  were  symbolically  (like  *a  signet')  engraven  words  identical  with  the  Egyptian 
iniignification,  called  Thmim  or  Thummim,  the  Two  Trutht .' 

**  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  symbolic  colors  to  the  elucidation  of  early 
mythes.  It  is  proved  beyond  doubt,  by  Portal,  that  fix>m  the  remotest  times,,  colors  had  a 
symbolical  meaning ;  and  that  remarkable  analogies  exist  in  regard  to  the  mystical  accepta- 
tion of  every  color,  among  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Egyptians,  Hebrews,  Persians,  Greeks  and 
Bomana,  preserved  during  the  middle  ages  of  Christianity-- the  last  relics  of  which  remain  to' 
oar  days  in  heraldry." 

*  **  The  goddess  frequently  occurs  in  the  sculptures  in  the  double  capacity,  represented 
by  two  figures,  exactly  similar."^43ee  p.  22.  Sir  T.  G.  Wilkinson  gives  these  figures  in  his 
"Aaeient  Egyptians." 
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mystery  which  bo  many  centuries  has  surrounded  the  Urim  and  Tbum- 
mim,  is  still  more  remarkable,  and  cannot  but  serve  to  dispel  many 
erroneous  impressions.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  although  the 
Hebrew  high  priest  was  a  judge,  he  did  not  wear  his  breastplate  by  virtue 
of  his  judicial  capacity,  in  which  alone  the  arch-judge  of  the  Egyptians 
wore  his  badge  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  Hebrew  writings  afford  no  instance  in  which  Jehovah  was  consulted 
through  the  means  of  Urim  and  Thummim  later  than  the  time  of  David ; 
but  this  custom  may  perhaps  have  been  continued  to  a .  later  period, 
though  no  mention  is  further  made  of  it 

There  are  those  who  think  that  the  first  men  believed  in  the  sublime 
doctrine  that  "  Grod  is  a  spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ;"  but  in  this  opinion  I  cannot  entirely  coincide. 
Men.  as  soon  as  they  become  capable  of  meditating  upon  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  but  unable  to  account  for  their  causes,  come  naturally  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  produced  by  a  superior  power,  whose  nature  they 
were  unable  to  comprehend ;  consequently,  the  fancy  dL  each  individual 
represented  to  his  mind  this  Power,*  either  in  Unity  or  in  Plurality ;  still, 
as  our  ideas  undoubtedly  originate  from  the  impressions  external  objects 
make  upon  the  senses,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  all  imagined  this 
Power  to  bear  the  appearance  of  something  in  the  visible  world,  and  to  be 
of  a  material  substance.  If  this  be  true,  then  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  man  began  to  view  the  Deity  as  immaterial,  though  embodied 
in  a  material  form,  as  for  instance  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars ; 
and  not  until  still  later  that  he  rose  to  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  God. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  we  may  be  assured  that  it  was  not  until  man  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  knowledge  and  civilization,  that  he  began  to 
offer  spiritual  worship  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  human  heart,  always  accessible  to  impressions  from  the  outward 
world,  is  consequently  liable  to  become  imbued  with  various  sentiments. 
The  same  object  does  not  awaken  in  every  heart  the  same  feelings. 
What  calls  forth  admiration  in  the  one,  inspires  in  the  other  fear. 
What  provokes  mirth  in  some,  in  others  creates  serious  reflections.  The 
lightning  flash  is  watched  with  the  wondrous  eyes  of  one  man,  while 
another  hastens  to  hide  his  face  from  the  sight  of  a  phenomenon  which 


*  I  have  in  another  place— see  p.  15,  vol.  i.  of  this  work — laid  that  from  the  earliest  date, 
mankind  have  been  conscioos  of  the  existence  of  a  Sapreme  Being ;  bat  that  man  imagined 
that  thii  Being  was  endowed  with  a  human  form  and  human  desires.  It  ii,  however,  quee- 
tionable,  if  this  was  the  first  idea  man  entertained  of  the  Deit  j ;  because,  though  the  author 
of  Genetit— after  haring  told  us  that  God  created  matter,  and  consequently,  that  he  wa« 
immaterial — tnsinuateff  that  He  created  man  after  his  own  image,  thiB  notion  of  the  Deitjr 
might  have  been  of  a  more  recent  date.  It  is  at  least,  by  many  learned  men,  supposed  that 
man  at  first  imagined  the  Power  that  produced  the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  be  embodMI 
on  some  part  or  ptrta  of  the  viaible  world  itfel£ 
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appals  his  heart  One  loveM  to  clim^  the  highest  mountains,  and  to  see 
beneath  his  feet  the  flowery  meadows,  and  the  luxuriant  fields  inter- 
woven with  silvery  streams,  and  to  listen  to  the  deafening  roars  of  the 
waters  that  leap  from  the  precipices ;  another  prefers  to  withdraw  within 
the  ennbrace  of  a  shady  grove,  and  there  listen  to  the  feathered  warblers 
that  feast  his  ears  with  the  melody  of  music.  But  feelings  of  joy  and 
pleasure  awaken  in  the  human  heart  a  partiality  for  the  cause  which  has 
created  them.  Consequently,  while  the  one  delights  to  rove  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops, the  other  claims  preference  for  the  shaded  groves.  But  how 
natursd  was  it  that  man,  ere  he  had  been  taught  to  raise  temples  to  his 
gods,  should  worship  them  in  the  places  in  which  he  loved  most  to  dwell  1 
Hence  men  in  ancient  times  used  most  frequently  to  worship  and  to  build 
altars  upon  the  tops  of  mountains  and  in  groves ;  and  when  from  any 
circumstance  an  altar  had  been  built  in  some  other  situation,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  builder  to  plant  around  it  a  grove.  It  was  also  natural 
that,  in  process  of  time,  a  degree  of  peculiar  sacredness  should  be  attached 
to  those  places  where  men  habitually  worshipped  their  gods,  and  sought 
their  &vor  with  sacrifices  and  oflTerings ;  and  this  probably  not  so  much 
because  men  there  rendered  their  devotional  services,  as  that  such  services 
might  be  supposed  to  induce  t|ie  gods  to  frequent,  or  at  least  to  view  such 
places  with  particular  favor. 

But  among  nations  where  the  arts  began  to  flourish,  and  particularly 
where  the  priesthood  exercised  a  preponderating  influence,  temples*  were 
reared  and  consecrated  to  divine  service,  and  they  were  constmcted  with  a 
taste  and  magnificence  corresponding  with  their  own  condition  and  mode 
of  life.  A  nomade  people  must  have  a  moveable  temple ;  and  among  a 
tent-dwelling  people  that  temple  must  be  a  tent,  or  portable  fabric  of  wood. 
Immoveable  temple  swere  only  suitable  to  a  settled  life.  Therefore  when  > 
nomade  tribes  become  settled,  and  exchange  their  tents  for  houses,  they 
also  adopt  fixed  temples  instead  of  their  moveable  tabernacles.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  reflection  of  David,  after  the  workmen  of  Hiram 
had  built  him  a  palace,  bears  strongly  on  this  statement :  '<  See  now,"  he 
said, ''  I  dwell  in  a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  Jehovah  dwelleth  within 
curtains."t  And  therefore  he  proposed  that  the  house  of  Jehovah  should 
Qo  longer  be  a  tent,  but  a  fabric  of  stone,  in  accordance  with  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  people. 


*  This  manifefts  the  narrow  coiiception  men  entertained  of  the  dhrine  nature ;  becamo 
tbey  built  boaaes  to  their  gods,  in  order  that  the  deities  might  rest  there,  and  not  as  places 
for  the  shelter  of  assembled  worshippers ;  for  the  worshippers  were  seldom,  or  rather  never, 
tHowed  to  assemble  in  the  temples,  bat  in  the  courts  before  or  aronnd  them ;  nor  yet,  or 
bat  seldom,  as  places  where  the  sacrifices  might  more  conveniently  be  offered— for  sacrifices 
weie  offered,  not  generally  in  the  temples,  but  in  the  courts  before  them. 

1 2  Sam.  vii.  2. 
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«  Temples  certainly  existed  in  Egjfpt,  and  very  possibly  in  Syria,  before 
the  date  of  the  exodus.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  Israelites  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  erect  a  temple  untU  they  were  setded  in  Canaan ; 
and  i^  therefore,  they  were  dming  their  sojoumings  to  have  any  analogous 
fabric,  it  must  needs  be  such  as  they  could  transfer  from  one  place  to 
another."  The  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  this  fabric,  and  that  which 
belonged  to  them  might  in  former  times  be  safely  entertained,  where  Oierc 
was  no  contradictory  evidence  at  hand,  but  is  now  no  longer  tenable.* 

That  the  tabemade  was  altc^ether  an  original  invention,  cannot  at 
present  be  reasonably  afftrmed,  and  appears  mdeed  contradicted  by  what 
is  said  by  Amost  and  in  the  Acts  ;t  still,  as  the  Ubernacle  alluded  to  in 
these  passages  may  not  have  been  of  the  same  kind  as  that  to  which  we 
are  about  to  turn  our  attention,  but,  as  some  writers  suppose,  rather  shrines 
borne  about,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  aU  idolatrous  nations,  and  which 
generally  contained  an  image  or  symbol  of  the  worshipped  god— I  wiU 
forego  the  support  which  might  be  derived  from  the  passages  now  alluded 
to.    Having  shown  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  sacred  tents 
among  nomade  people,  we  may  now  mention  that,  at  this  day,  among  the 
eastern  Tartars,  the  sacred  tabernacles  are,  like  their  own  dwellings,  made 
of  frame-work  of  wood,  with  a  covering  of  felt,  the  whole  being  taken  to 
pieces  when  removed.§    Here,  then,  we  have  an  intimation  that  such  a 
fabric  is  suiuble  to  a  nomade  people  who  support  any  form  of  religious 
service.    The  tabernacle  of  Moses,  however,  had  litUe  in  common  with 
those  in  use  among  the  nomades,  save  in  its  adaptation  for  removal,  and 
in  its  frame-work  of  wood,  and  its  coverings;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
will  be  seen  that  its  general  form,  and  the  distribution  of  its  parts,  are 
similar  to  that  of  an  Egyptian  temple. 

«  Consequently,  we  cannot  but  be  disposed  to  regard  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterwards  the  temple,  as— like  the  other  parts  of  the  ritual— an  appro- 
priation of  ideas,  which  then  prevailed  in  these  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
with  which  the  minds  of  the  Israelites  were  thoroughly  imbued.  Other 
nations  boasted  of  the  presence  of  their  gods  among  them  in  their  temples 
and  tabernacles ;  and  as  the  idea  of  God's  universal  presence  no  doubt 
was  equally  strange  to  the  Israelites  and  to  the  other  people  of  that  time, 


•  It  it  remarkable  that  geveral  late  writer»-^imong  whom  are  some  claiming  to  be  ranked 
among  bistoriant-^pesk  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  to  Bgypt-in  fiure  of  the  glorioas  harvest 
it  has  brought  forth-as  having  borne  no  fruit.    Surely  it  bore  no  fruits  to  those  who  are  so 

blind  as  not  to  see  them. 
+  Chap.  V.  26.—"  But  ye  have  borne  the  tabernacle  of  your  Moloch,  and  Chran  your  images, 

the  star  of  your  god,  which  yon  made  to  yourselves." 

X  Chap.  vii.  42.—"  Yes,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and  the  star  of  your  god 
Reropham,  figures  which  ye  made  to  worship  them."  ,  .  ^  , 

J  L '  Voyages  chez  les  Peoples  Kalmucks  et  let  Tartam.,  Berne,  1792;  and  'Oalmiw 
Tartary,*  by  H.  A.  Zvnck  and  T.  G.  Schill,  London,  1831. 
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an  abode  was  to  be  erected  to  Jehovab,  that  he  may  dwell  among  bis 
people,  and  consequently  aflbrd  them  the  satisfaction  of  bis  loved  presence. 
"  There  he  would  keep  the  state  of  a  court  as  supreme  civil  magistrate 
and  king  of  Israel ;  from  thence  he  would  issue  his  laws  and  command- 
ments as  from  an  oracle ;  and  to  that  place,  where  their  king  abode,  and 
where  their  God  manifested  his  presence,*  they  were,  as  to  their  Kebla,t  to 
turn  their  faces  in  all  their  service  and  all  their  worship." 

A  brief  description  of  the  tabernacle  may  here  be  properly  given. 

First,  there  was  an  area  or  open  place — in  which  the  tabernacle  stood — 
of  a  hundred  cubitst  in  length,  and  fifly  in  breadth.  It  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides  to  the  height  of  five  cubits,  with  curtains  made  of  fine  white 
twined  linen.  They  were  suspended  from  rods  of  silver,  which,  reached 
from  one  column  to  another,  and  rested  on  them.  The  columns  on  the 
east  and  west  were  ten,  on  the  north  and  south  twenty  in  number.  They 
are  said§  to  have  been  of  brass,  which  some  writers  have  supposed  to 
denote  that  they  were  overlaid  with  that  metal,  though  being  of  wood,  as 
the  chapiters  were  with  silver.  The  columns,  that  they  might  not  be 
injured  by  the  moisture  of  the  earth,  were  supported  on  bases  of  bfass. 
Near  the  top  of  the  columns  were  silver  hooks,  in  which  the  rods  that 
sustained  the  curtains  were  inserted.  The  part  of  the  tabernacle  which 
formed  the  entrance  was  twenty  cubits  in  extent,  and  was  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  entrance  was  closed  by  letting  fall  a  sort  of  tapestry,  which 
hung  from  rods  or  poles  resting  on  four  columns,  and  which  were  adorned 
with  figures  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet  When  the  entrance  was  opened, 
the  tapestry  was  drawn  up  by  cords. 

The  structure,  properly  called  the  tabernacle,  was  situated  in  the  middle 
of  the  western  end  of  this  court  It  was  covered  in  every  part,  and 
presented  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  thirty  cubits  long  from  east  to 
west,  ten  broad  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  in  height  It  has  been  very 
properly  observed,  that  "  a  structure  of  these  dimensions  could  not  make 
a  very  imposing  appearance.  Whatever  glory,  (zs  a  fabric,  it  possessed, 
was  owing  to  the  costly  materials  of  which  it  was  formed.  It  was  suitable 
for  its  purpose,  and  was  magnificent  for  the  time  and  place ;  but  those 
over-zealous  writers  know  little  about  ancient  temples  who  affirm,  '  No 


*  Bj  the  Shechinah,  or  miracaluus  light,  which  was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence. 

t  The  east,  the  point  of  sun-rising,  was  the  Kebla  of  those  who  worshipped  the  host  of 
the  heavens  ;  and  it  is  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  tabernacle  and  temple  fronted  to 
tho  east,  so  that  those  who  worshipped  Jehovah,  in  his  coarts,  must  needs  turn  their  faces  to 
the  west.  We  have  been  astonished  to  see  this  stated  as  a  departure  from  Egyptian  practice. 
It  is  in  fact  an  agreement.  Most  of  the  temples  front  the  east,  like  the  tabernacle  and  Solo- 
moo's  temple.  Bat  it  may  be  doubted  that  the  Egyptians  had  any  general  KebUh  aa  the 
direction  of  their  temples  is  not  uniform. — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol  i.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 

X  A  cubit  answers  to  about  one  foot  and  a  half. 

f  Chap,  zxvii.  10. 
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heathen  temple  could  be  compared  with  the  temple  of  Solomon,  or  even 
the  tabernaxde  of  Moses,  erected  in  the  wilderness,  designed  only  for  tem- 
porary use,  and  portable.'  "* 

The  walls  of  this  structure  were  formed  of  forty-eight  boards,  or  planks ; 
namely,  twenty  on  the  north  side,  twenty  on  the  south  side,  and  six 
on  the  west.  The  two  at  the  angles  were  doubled,  making  the  forty* 
eight.t  The  eastern  side  was  not  boarded.  The  boards,  like  ail  the  other 
timber  work  of  the  structure  and  its  utensils,  were  of  '^  sliittim  wood," 
which  denotes  not  some  rare  and  costly  wood,  as  used  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  the  wood  of  the  black  acacia,  which  still  grows  abundantly 
in  the  valleys  of  Sinai.  These  boards  were  ten  cubits  long,  and  a  half 
broad,  and  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  They  rested  on  bases  of  silver, 
and  were  united  by  bars,  or  poles,  also  of  gold. 

The  tabernacle  thus  constructed  was  protected  by  four  coverings, 
curtains,  or  carpets,  thrown  one  over  the  other,  which  hung  down  on 
the  side  neeurly  to  the  silver  foundation.  The  first,  or  rather  interior  or 
lower  covering,  was  made  of  "  fine  twined  linen,"  and  was  richly  embroi- 
dered with  figures  of  cherubim,  in  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet.  It 
is  supposed  by  some,  what  even  seems  probable,  that  the  right  side  of  this 
covering  was  laid  undermost,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  ceiling  to  the 
interior  of  the  tabernacle.  This  reached  down  to  within  a  cubit  of  the 
earth.  The  covering  n(\\-t  above  this  was  of  woven  goat's  hair,  and 
reached  very  nearly  to  the  ground.  The  third  covering  was  of  "  rams'- 
skins  dyed  red,"  forming,  it  may  be  presumed,  a  kind  of  morocco  leather  ; 
and  the  outermost  covering,  intended  to  fence  the  rest  from  the  weather, 
was  made  of  the  skins  of  the  tachash^  a  word  of  uncertain  meaning, 
which  some  consider  to  denote  a  color,!  others  a  sea  animal ;  that  it  was  a 
badger,  as  the  English  and  some  other  versions  render  it,  is  now  considered 
by  many  most  unlikely,  as  that  animal  was  unclean  to  the  Jews. 

The  eastern  or  entrance-side  of  the  tabernacle  had  no  boards,  but  was 
closed  by  a  fine  embroidered  curtain,  hung  upon  five  pillars  of  shittim 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold.  Josephus  mentions  that  there  was  another 
curtain  over  this,  which  came  down  to  the  ground,  and  was  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather ;  and  that  this  outer  curtain  was  drawn  aside  on  the 
Sabbaths  and  other  festivals.  §  The  interior  of  the  tabernacle  was  divided 
into  two  rooms  by  a  curtain  or  veil,  which  hung  down  from  four  pillars 


*^  "  See  a  Dissertation  on  the  '  Originality  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses,'  prefixed  to  Dr. 
Townley's  translation  of  the  More  Nevochim.  The  contents  are  stated  to  be  taken  from  an 
American  publication  with  the  same  title,  and  from  Dr.  Wait's  Sermons.  This  treatise  is  so 
full,  from  beginning  to  end,  of  erroneous  statements,  that  its  admission  into  a  very  as^^fiil 
book  is  much  to  be  lamented,  and  the  oversight  might  have  proved  injurious  to  a  reputation 
for  learning  and  information,  less  firmly  and  worthily  established  than  that  of  Dr.  Town- 
ley." — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 

t  Ezod.  xzvi.  15,  30.  X  Sky-blue.  $  Ant.  lib.  iii.  chap.  6. 
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overlaid  with  gold.  This  veil  was  made  of  the  richest  stuff,  both  for 
matter  and  workmanship,  and  was  adorned  with  figures  of  cherubim  and 
other  ornaments  curiously  embroidered  upon  it  This  was^  called  the 
inner  veil.  The  first  room,  or  antechamber,  was  twenty  cubits  long,  by 
ten  broad  ;  and  consequently,  the  other  was  but  ten  cubits  square.  The 
first  was  called  the  Holy,*  or  the  sanctuary ;  and  the  small  inner  chamber, 
the  Holy  of  Holies,t  or  the  Most  Holy,  and  sometimes  the  inner  tabernacle. 

As  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  taber- 
nacle, we  will  reserve  the  consideration  of  the  analogies  of  the  Hebrew 
sacred  structures  to  an  Egyptian  temple,  confining  ourselves  for  the  present 
to  the  following  notice  of  a  few  prominent  resemblances : 

^'  In  both  the  tabernacle  and  the  Egyptian  temple,  the  area  was  an 
oblong  square,  the  front  portion  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  court  or 
courts,  where  the  worshippers  attended,  and  where  sacrifice  was  offered. 
The  sacred  apartments  in  both  were  at  the  remoter  extremity,  the  Most 
Holy  being  the  smallest  and  the  innermost.  Into  these  sacred  chambers, 
among  both  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  none  but  priests  were  admitted, 
being,  as  we  have  shown,  not  intended  for  the  worship  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  residence  of  the  god,  and  for  the  performance  of  such  services  as 
only  his  high  and  chosen  servants  were  entitled  to  render.  The  walls  of 
the  Egyptian  temples  were  covered  within  and  without  with  relievo  and 
intaglio  sculpture,  the  former  generally  painted  in  brilliant  colors.  It 
seems  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  most  splendid  hangings  of  the 
tabernacle — being  the  veils  and  the  inner  curtain,  which  within  formed 
the  ceiling,  and  covered  the  plated  boards  outside — was  wrought  with 
figures  of  cherubim.  It  is  possible  that,  in  this  and  in  other  instances,  the 
pre-occupation  by  the  figures  of  the  cherubim  was  designed  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  such  idolatrous  scenes  and  symbols  as  the  Egyptians  were 
wont  to  exhibit  on  the  walls  of  their  temples." 

We  have  already  suggested  that  the  tabernacle  was  in  part  the  palace 
of  the  king.  This  will  seem  evident  to  those  who  carefully  compare  the 
terms  in  which  the  tabernacle,  and  even  the  temple,  are  compared  and 
referred  to  throughout  the  Hebrew  writings.  Many  with  me  have  declared 
their  opinion  to  be  that  this  view  is  essential  to  the  right  understanding 
of  these  structures  and  the  things  which  belonged  to  them.  "  This  has 
also  been  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  themselves,  who  are  certainly  not 
disposed  to  underrate  or  desecrate  the  fabrics,  the  mere  memory  of  which 
is,  to  this  day,  their  glory  and  their  pride.  It  was  therefore  with  surprise 
and  regret  that,  some  years  back,  in  the  head  of  a  biblical  controversy, 
we  saw  this  idea  scouted  as  a  profane  thing  by  some  good  and  useful  men, 
01^  respect  for  whom  could  not  prevent  us  fi:oni  seeing  that  they  knew 


•  anp.  f  D-Bnp  mp. 
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not  of  what  they  spoke."*  I  say  therefore  with  the  author  of  this  passage, 
that  it  is  partly  for  this  reason  1  have  desired  to  bring  more  slrongly  and 
directly  before  you  a  view  which  it  might  otherwise  have  only  seemed 
necessary  to  assume  or  indicate. 

**  If  the  tabernacle  were  the  king^s  palace,  it  is  but  proper  to  carry  out 
the  analogy,  and  regard  the  utensils  which  belonged  to  it  as  the  palace 
furniture  ;  and  the  priests  as  its  servants  and  officers.'-  This  view  is  so 
clearly  developed  by  R.  Shem  Tob,  in  his  comment  of  Maimonides,  that 
his  statement  may  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  account  now  to  be  given 
of  the  sacred  utensils. ' 

"  God,  to  whom  be  praise,  commanded  a  house  to  be  built  for  himself 
resembling  a  royal  palace.  In  a  royal  palace  are  to  be  found  all  the 
things  that  we  have  mentioned.  There  are  some  persons  who  guard  the 
palace ;  others  who  execute  offices  belonging  to  the  royal  dignity,  who 
furnish  the  banquets,  and  perform  other  necessary  services  for  the  mon- 
arch ;  others  who  daily  entertain  him  with  music,  both  vocal,  and  instru- 
mental. In  a  royal  palace  there  is  a  place  appointed  for  the  preparation 
of  victuals,  and  another  (nearer  the  Presence)  where  perfumes  are  burned. 

'^  In  the  palace  of  a  king  there  is  also  a  table,  and  an  apartment  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  himself,  which  no  one  ever  enters  except  him  who  is 
next  in  authority,  or  those  whom  he  regards  with  the  greatest  affection. 
In  like  manner  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  have  all -those  in  his  house,  that 
he  might  not  in  anything  give  place  to  the  kings  of  the  earth.  For  He 
is  a  great  king,  not  indeed  in  want  of  these  things  ;  but  hence  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  reason  of  the  daily  provisions  given  to  the  priests  and  Levites, 
being  what  every  monarch  is  accustomed  to  allow  his  servants.  And  all 
these  things  were  intended  to  instruct  the  people  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
was  present  among  us.  '  For  he  is  a  great  king,  and  to  be  feared  by  all 
nations.'  "t 

These  analogies  will  be  more  apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
comparisons  are  to  be  referred  to  an  Oriental,  rather  than  a  European 
palace. 

The  ark,  and  that  which  belonged  to  it,  formed  the  sole  contents  of  the 
Most  Holy  place,  and  therefore  claims  our  first  attention. 


^  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 

t  B.  Shem  Tob,  cited  by  Outram  on  Sacrifices,  I,  3,  Kitto's  Palestine.— This  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  instances  where  we  find  men  approaching  the  truth,  and  even  discovering  a 
part  of  it,  bat  still  falling  short  of  perceiving  the  whole  of  it.  It  was  very  natural  that 
when  Moses  gave  the  Hebrews  a  theocratic  form  of  government,  that  he  must  have  done  oo 
in  a  manner  which  wonld  convince  the  multitude  of  its  reality.  Hence  the  ruler  of  the 
Hebrews — who  was  the  Great  King  of  the  universe,  and  consequently  in  truth  the  invisible 
Ruler  of  the  Hebrews  too,  as  well  as  of  all  other  people  in  a  general  view— was  to  be  repte- 
■eoted  as  inhabiting  his  own  palace,  and  surrounded  with  royal  pomp,  with  ministers  and 
iervants. 
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The  ark  itself  was  a  sort  of  chest,  two  cubits  and  a  half  long,  one  and 
a  half  broad.  It  was  made  of  shittim-wood,  but  plated  over  with  gold 
within  and  without,  and  richly  ornamented  with  curious  workmanship. 
It  was  enriched  at  the  upper  edge  with  a  border  or  rim  of  gold  ;  and  on 
each  of  the  two  sides,  at  equal  distances  from  the  top,  there  were  rings  or 
staples  of  gold,  in  which  were  placed  the  staves  of  shittim-wood,  overlaid 
with  gold,  by  which  the  ark  was  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place.  These 
staves  were  never  removed  from  the  ark;  but  when  it  was  at  rest,  they 
were  drawn  somewhat  forward,  so  that  while  the  ark  stood  at  the  wall  of 
the  Most  Holy  place,  the  ends  of  the  staves  touched  the  curtain  which 
divided  that  from  the  outer  room.* 

TTie  mercy-seat  was  formed  by  the  covering  of  the  ark,  with  which  its 
length  and  breadth  coincided  ;  but  the  height,  or  thickness,  is  not  known. 
This  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  throne  of  Jehovah^  the  seat  whereon  his 
presence  rested,  and  from  which  his  will  was  to  be  known ;  and  thence 
the  significant  name — the  mercy-seat — which  was  given  to  it 

The  cherubim,  were  figures  over  or  upon  the  mercy-seat.  The  form, 
size,  and  position  of  these  figures  have  been  equally  disputed,  and  are 
equally  inexplicable,  unless  we  resort  to  the  analogies  offered  by  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt.  They  were  of  pure  beaten  gold ;  but  it  has  been 
doubted  whether  they  were  of  chased  work  or  in  statuary.  "If  the 
description  be  carefully  considered,  however,  the  latter,  which  is  the  most 
general  opinion,  will  seem  the  most  probable.  Then,  since  they  are 
described  as  having  wings,  and  their  wings  are  said,  when  stretched  forth, 
to  cover  the  mercy-seat,  of  which  we  know  the  dimensions,  their  bodies 
were  probably  in  proportion  ;  and  in  that  case  the  figures  could  not  have 
been  of  considerable  size.  As  their  faces  are  said  '  to  be  towards  one  an- 
other, and  towards  the  mercy-seat,'  it  may  seem  that  they  stood  erect  upon 
the  cover  of  the  ark,  at  the  opposite  ends,  with  their  faces  towards  each 
other,  and  both  of  them  with  their  heads  somewhat  inclined  towards  the 
ark."  The  form  of  these  winged  figures  is  a  question  of  greater  difficulty, 
and  which  we  may  discuss  in  another  place.  It  suffices  now  to  mention 
that  it  was  between  these  winged  figures,  over  the  mercy-seat,  that  the 
Shechinah,  or  miraculous  light,  is  said  usually  to  have  appeared,  as  a  visi- 
ble token  of  the  special  presence  of  Jehovah.  Hence  Jehovah  is  said  "  to 
dwell  between  the  cherubim,"t  and  "  to  sit  between  the  cherubim,''!  whence 
the  ark  itself  was  in  some  sense  regarded  as  his  footstool,  before  which  the 
people  are  called  to  worship. 

In  the  ark  was  deposited  the  two  tables  of  stone,  on  which  were  inscribed 
the  fundamental  laws,  as  contained  in  the  ten  commandments ;  and  as  the 
tables  were  called  "  the  tables  of  testimony,"§  the  ark  itself,  from  containing 


*  Bzod.  zzT.  10,  zxzvii.  1-S.         t  Psalm  Ixxx.         t  Hem  xciz.  1-5.  $  Exod.  zxxi.  18. 
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them,  was  sometimes  called  *''  the  ark  of  the  testimony."*  A  quantity  of 
manna  was  said  to  have  been  laid  up  beside  the  ark,  in  a  vase  of  gold,  to 
form  a  memorial,  to  all  generations,  of  the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the 
Hebrews  were  fed  in  the  wildernsss  ;t  also  the  rod  of  Aaron. 

I  will  here  adduce  the  same  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  folrms  of  the 
utensils  of  the  ritual  service — ap  far  as  these  forms  were  free  from  any  allu- 
flion  to  idolatrous  worship,  or  might  be  v^iseful — were  not  excluded,  but  even 
adopted  for  the  most  part  of  the  Hebrew'jcitual,  even  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

"  In  the  adytum,  or  small  inner  chaml>^vOf  the  Egyptian  temples — 
answering  to  the  most  holy  place  of  the  Hebre^^>tabernacle— were  placed 
the  peculiar  symbols  or  signs  of  the  god  to  whom  the^tigmple  was  dedicated. 
In  the  case  of  some  of  the  principal  of  the  g<)ds,  thos^N^hich  were  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  generally  worshipped,  the  contem^  of  the  sanc- 
tuary were  closely  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  those  of  tft^  most  holy 
place  of  the  tabernacle, — with  the  omission,  in  the  latter,  of  thfe  superflui- 
ties and  idolatrous  appendages  which  the  former  offered.  While\  therefore 
the  sculptures  of  Egypt,  in  which  some  of  these  ancient  sanctus^^  ^^^ 
represented,  afford  the  only  discoverable  materials  for  making  out  tfce  out- 
line forms  and  some  of  the  detaib  of  the  ark,  and  that  which  belongt^  to 
it,  we  shall  at  the  same  time  become  aware  of  the  simplifying  and  ei^tir- 
gatory  process  by  which  these  things  were  fitted  for  the  use  of  the  HebrV ^ 
people." 

In  Kitto's  Palestine  is  a  very  striking  engraving,  copied  from  the  Eg] 
tian  sculptures,  representing  the  shrine  at  rest  upon  the  ark,t  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  temple.  The  diameter  of  the  shrine  which  is  upon  the  ark, 
as  in  the  mercy-seat  which  was  upon  the  tabernacle-ark,  coincides  at  its  I 
base  with  that  of  the  ark,  but  diminishes  as  it  ascends.  It  happens  that 
we  are  not  informed  how  high  the  covering  of  the  ark  extended  ;  but 
Josephus  says  it  was  a  hand's  breadth.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  rose  N 
like  the  shrine  in  the  engraving  alluded  to,  because  it  would  have  been 
without  purpose  in  the  tabernacle.  This  shrine  evidently  appears  designed  * 
to  contain  the  image,  or  some  peculiarly  sacred  symbols  of  the  god,  which 
were  thus  enthroned  upop  the  ark.  But  in  the  tabernacle  the  ark  was  the 
throne  of  the  Shechinah.  or  radiant  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  and 
not  "  an  enclosing  shrine,  for  that  would  have  been  absurd."  It  is  evident 
that  the  Shechinah  gloriously  filled  the  place  in  the  Hebrew  tabernacle 
upon  the  ark  which  an  enshrined  image  occupied  in  the  Egyptian  temples. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  were  effectually  prevented  from  placing  an  image  there, 
and;  in  fact,  they  never  did ;  for  although  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  place 


*  Bxod.  zzz.  6.  t  Idem  zvi.  32. 

X  The  Egyptian  arki  are  said  to  have  been  represented  in  the  scnlptares  very  similar  So  mn 
another  in  their  form,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  imagined,  correspond  to  the  descrytfon  of 
the  Hebrew  ark  ;  but  tfaeir  proportions  are  varied. 
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idols  in  the  eanctuaiy,  they  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  dared  to  place  an 
idol  in  the  place  which  the  Shechinah  had  pre-occupied. 

The  overshadowing  wings  in  the  engraving  from  which  our  illustrations 
are  drawn,  afford  an  accompaniment  similar  to  that  of  the  cherubim  in  the 
Hebrew^  tabernacle.  In  this  case  it  is  a  solar  symbol ;  and  although  we 
have  no  precise  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  Hebrew  cherubim,  there  is 
no  cause  to  presume  that  they  resembled  this  symbol.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  learn,  that  winged  symbolical  figures,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
are  invariably  found  in  the  Egyptian  sanctuaries. 

The  engraving  now  in  question  represents  the  poles,  by  which  the  shrine 
was  carried  in  processions,  left  remaining  in  it  when  at  rest  in  its  place,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Hebrew  ark. 

There  is  another  engraving  in  the  sam*e  excellent  work,*  copied  front  the 
Egyptian  sculptures,  which  represents  an  ark  that  in  its  shape  and  propor- 
tions agrees  as  nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  the  Hebrews.  Even  the 
staves  are  similarly  placed,  and  the  covering  is  about  a  hand's  breadth  in 
height  or  thickness.  There  stand  also  two  small  figures  at  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  ark,  and  occupy  the  place  usually  assigned  to  the  cheru- 
bim in  all  the  pictures  of  the  Hebrew  ark,  as  indeed  the  text  seems  to 
require,!  and  the  hindermost  of  them  takes  the  very  attitude  which  the 
most  current  pictures  and  descriptions  supply.  Their  faces,  however,  are 
not  turned  to  each  other,  and  they  are  mere  human  figures  without  wings. 
The  value  of  the  illustration  is,  therefore,  in  this — that,  besides  the  proper 
idol,  image,  or  symbol,  it  was  usual  among  the  Egyptians  to  place  small 
figures  upon  the  ark  in  significant  attitudes. 

When  the  Hebrew  ark  was  removed  from  its  place,  it  was  not  taken  into 
parts,  but  the  chest  itself,  the  mercy-seat,  and  the  cherubim,  were  carried 
together  as  one  piece,  precisely  as  they  had  stood  in  the  sanctuary.  The 
Egyptian  sculptures  show  the  same  practice  among  the  Egyptians. 
There  are  however  examples  showing  that,  in  some  cases,  the  shrine  was 
taken  off  from  the  ark,  and  carried  separately  by  the  Egyptians. 

Mr.  Eitto  has  introduced,  into  his  "  History  of  Palestine,"  a  cut  copied 
from  the  Egyptian  sculptures  illustrative  of  the  preceding  passage  as  relates 
to  the  winged  figures  which  it  exhibits,  and  more  particularly  to  those  on 
the  side  of  the  shrine;  which,  he  observes,  offer  the  most  remarkable  ap- 
proximations in  form,  posture  and  place  to  the  Hebrew  cherubim  that  has 
ever  been  produced  "  Let  it  be  observed,"  he  adds,  "  that  the  usual  repre- 
sentations of  the  cherubim  are  taken  from  the  description  which  Ezekielt 
gives  of  those  which  he  saw  in  his  vision,  as  compared  with  the  slight 
intimations  supplied  by  Moses.    Now  Ezekiel  describes  them  as  having 


•  Kitto's  Palestine. 

t  *'  Two  cherubuiis  of  gold  ....  m  (or  at)  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy-seat/'— Exod.  zxt. 
16.  t  Chapter  1. 
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human  shapes,  with  four  faces  and  four  wings.  The  four  faces  are  those 
of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox,  and  an  eagle  (or  hawk) ;  but  few  writers  suppose 
that  the  arch-cherubim  had  more  than  one  of  these  faces,  and  they  gene- 
rally take  that  of  a  man  or  an  ox,  seldom  choosing  the  lion  or  the  eagle. 
In  this  Egyptian  example  we  have  one  of  the  four  faces — that  of  the  hawk. 
The  wings  are  precisely  the  same  as  described  by  Ezekiel :  Their  wings 
were  stretched  upward  ;  two  wings  of  every  one  were  joined  one  to  another, 
and  two  covered  their  bodies.  Thus  is  it  here ;  each  figure  is  intended 
to  be  represented  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  fall  down  and  cover  the 
body,  while  the  other  two  stretch  upward ;  both  pairs  of  wings  in  each  of 
the  figures  nearly  meeting  those  of  the  one  opposite.  Their  position,  in- 
deed, with  their  faces  toward  each  other,  is  strikingly  illustrative.^' 

The  Egyptian  shrines  were  carried  by  the  priests  on  their  shoulders,  as 
the  ark  was  by  the  Levites.  The  tabernacle  itself  was  removed  in 
wagons. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  contents  of  the  small  apartment  called  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  furniture  of  the  large 
outer  room,  called  simply  the  Holy  Place. 

This  consisted  of  the  golden  candlestick,  or  candelabrum,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  the  altar  of  incense.  The  golden  candlestick  was  placed 
toward  the  south  side  of  the  apartment ;  the  table  of  shew-bread  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  north  side  ;  and  the  altar  of  incense  stood  between  them,  but 
rather  in  advance  towards  the  curtain  which  separated  this  from  the  most 
holy  place. 

The  Golden  Candlestick  was  a  truly  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  ;  its 
entire  weight  amounting  to  not  less  than  a  talent,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  gold,  and  would  therefore  be  worth,  at  the  present 
time,  about  twenty-nine  thousand  American  dollars.  It  stood  upon  a  base, 
from  which  the  principal  stem  arose  perpendicularly,  on  each  side  of  which 
three  branches  were  projected  upward  in  such  a  way  as  to  describe  a 
curved  line.  These  branches  arose  at  equal  distances  from  the  main  stem, 
and  to  the  same  height  with  it.  Its  entire  height,  according  to  the  Jewish 
writers,  was  five  feet,  and  the  whole  breadth,  or  distance  between  the  two 
exterior  branches,  three  feet  and  a  half.  The  main  stem,  as  well  as  the 
branches,  was  adorned  with  knobs,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments.  The 
whole  was  of  gold. 

The  utensils  in  the  second  temple  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  after 
the  model  of  those  in  the  first  temple  and  the  tabernacle.  Those  therefore 
which  the  Romans  were  able  to  preserve  when  the  temple  was  destroyed, 
and  which  are  represented  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  conqueror,  may 
be  taken  to  give  the  real  forms,  as  described  by  Moses.  From  this  source, 
however,  we  only  obtain  figures  of  the  golden  candlestick,  the  table  of 
shew-bread,  and  the  silver  trumpets. 

The  seven  extremities  of  the  main  stem  and  branches  supported  as  many 
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Istmps.  With  the  forms  of  these  lamps  we  are  not  acquainted.  All  these 
lamps  were  kept  burning  at  night,  but  only  three  of  them  by  day.  It  will 
be  recollected  there  were  no  windows  to  the  tabernacle.  The  priest  every 
morning  trimmed  the  lamps  with  the  golden  snuffers  and  tongs;  and 
remtved  the  filth  that  might  have  gathered  in  them,  in  golden  vessels 
made  for  the  purpose.* 

The  table  of  shew-hread  was  made  of  acacia — shittim-wood — overlaid 
with  gold.  The  description  is  illustrated  by  the  figure  in  the  Roman 
sculpture,  which  agrees  with  it.  This  table  was  two  cubits  long,  one 
broad,  and  one  and  a  half  high.  Its  top,  or  leaf,  was  encircled  by  a 
border  or  rim  of  gold.  The  frame  of  the  table,  immediately  below  the 
leaf^  was  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  wood,  about  four  inches  broad,  about 
the  edge  of  which  there  was  a  rim  or  border,  as  around  the  leaf.  A  little 
lower  down,  four  rings  of  gold  were  fastened  to  the  legs  of  the  table,  to 
receive  the  golden  staves  by  which  it  was  carried  or  removed. 

Twelve  unleavened  cakes,  sprinkled  with  frankincense,t  remained 
always  upon  the  table.  They  were  placed  in  two  piles,  one  above 
another,  and  were  changed  every  Sabbath-day.  The  stale  bread  which 
was  then  removed  belonged  to  the  priests,  by  whom  alone  it  might  legally 
be  eaten.  This  bread  was  called  the  shew-bread,  or  more  properly,  the 
presence-bread^t  because  it  was  displayed  before  the  presence  or  throne  of 
Jehovah ;  the  ordered  bread,  or  bread  arranged  in  order ;  and  also  the 
perpetual  bread,  because  the  table  was  never  without  it.  Wine  also  was 
placed  upon  the  table  in  bowb,  some  large  and  some  small;  also  in 
covered  vessels,  and  in  cups,  being  such  different  vessels,  probably,  as  were 
used  for  wine  at  the  tables  of  the  royal  personages.§  "  This  table  of  shew- 
bread  has  often  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  marked  peculiarities  of  the 
Hebrew  ritual.  But  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  this  assertion ; 
for  numerous  examples  of  such  a  table,  very  similar  in  shape  and  propor- 
tion, occur  in  nearly  all  the  representations  of  Egyptian  sanctuaries.  But 
there  was  only  bread  and  wine  on  the  Hebrew  table  ;  while  those  of  the 
Egyptian  temples  were  in  many  instances — not  in  all — heaped  with  meats 
of  every  description." 

The  incense  altar  was,  like  the  table  of  shew-bread,  made  of  acacia 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold.  It  was  a  cubit  square,  by  two  in  height,  and 
had  an  ornamental  rim  of  gold  around  its  top,  with  the  ornametal  projec- 


•Bxod.  Mv.  31,  40;  xxvii.  20;  xxxvii.  17,24;  Lev.  xxiv.  1-4;  Numb.  iv.  9;  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  8,  3.  The  Jewish  writers  tell  as  that  the  robes  of  the  priests,  when  soiled  or  worn, 
were  disposed  of  by  being  unravelled  to  form  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps,  and  that  no  other 
wicks  were  employed. 

t  The  Septnagint  version  adds,  **  salt."— Lev.  zziv.  7. 

I  Literally,  the  bread  of  thefeice, 

f  Exod.  XXV.  23-88;  xxzvii.  10-16;  xL  i,  24;  Lev.  xziv.  5-9;  Namb.  iv.  7  ;  1  Ohnm. 
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tion  at  the  comers,  called  "  the  horns  of  the  altar."  It  was  called  "  tb^ 
golden  altar,"  in  contradistinction  from  the  large  brazen  altar  for  the 
sacrifices  which  was  in  the  large  court.  There  were  rings  in  its  sides  to 
receive  the  golden  rods,  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried.  Incense  was  offered 
upon  this  altar  daily,  morning  and  evening,*  at  the  time  the  lamps  ^ere 
trimmed.  A  golden  bowl,  containing  fire  from  the  brazen  altar,  was 
brought  in  and  placed  upon  the  golden  altar  to  receive  the  incense,  and 
was  removed  when  the  incense  was  burned. 

Incense  altars  of  about  the  same  proportions  and  similar  in  form,  are 
said  to  occur  frequently  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures ;  and  although  the 
law  does  not  provide  for  burning  incense  in  censers,  it  appears  that  such 
were  in  use.t 

The  court  of  the  tabernacle  "was,  as  it  were,  the  court-yard  to  the 
tented  palace  of  the  king.  We  may  indeed  observe  that,  in  Oriental  man- 
sions, the  house,  or  at  least  the  most  important  part  of  it,  is  generally  at 
the  end  of  a  court,  opposite  the  gate  of  entrance  from  without.  And 
if  it  might  not  seem  to  be  pressing  the  analogy  too  far,  we  might  observe 
that  in  this  court  is  usually  a  tank  of  water ;  and  the  office  in  which  culi- 
nary operations  are  conducted — which  might,  in  this  view,  be  regarded  as 
analogous  t^  the  laver  and  the  altar  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle."t 

J%e  altar  of  burnt-offerings^  otherwise  called  the  brazen  altar,  and 
also,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  incense  altar,  the  oicter  altar,  was  placed  in 
this  court,  in  the  middle  of  its  breadth,-and  towards  the  eastern  end,  before 
the  tabernacle.  From  this,  however,  it  was  doubtless  at  such  a  distance 
that  the  smoke  from  its  continual  fire  could  do  no  injury  to  the  coverings 
of  the  tabernacle. 

This  altar  was  a  kind  of  coffer  made  of  shittim-wood.  It  was  five  cubits 
square,  by  three  cubits  high.  The  lower  part  rested  on  four  short  columns, 
or  feet.  The  sides  of  which  were  grates  of  brass,  through  which  the  blood 
of  the  victims  flowed  out.  The  sides  of  ihe  upper  parts  of  the  altar  were 
of  wood,  covered  with  brass.  The  corners  were  furnished  with  those 
pointing  points,  palled  "  horns,"  which  the  incense  altar  also  possessed ; 
and  as  the  altar  was  to  be  portable,  the  sides  were  furnished  with  four 
rings,  in  which  were  inserted  the  staves  by  which  it  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  priests. 

The  fire  of  the  altar  was  kept  in  a  movable  grate,  sunk  in  the  centre  of 
its  top;  the  ashes  fell  through  the  grate  into  the  cavity  below,  and  were 
removed  through  a  small  door  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  "  Some  writers  have 
been  much  concerned  by  a  fancied  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  wood-work 


*  Exodus  XXX.  1—10  ;  xxxvii.  25.  29 :  xl.  5.  36.  The  incense  is  described  in  Exodosxzx. 
34,  37.  Any  like  it  was  forbidden  to  be  made  for  private  use,  nor  was  any  other  to  be  used 
on  this  altar.     The  Jews  affirm  that  the  scent  of  it  might  bo  perceived  as  far  as  Jericho. 

t  Leviticus  x.,  and  Numbers  xvi.  t  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol  1,  b.  ii.  oh.  5. 
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of  the  altar  was  to  be  kept  from  being  burnt,  even  though  cased  without 
and  within  with  plates  of  metal.  But  the  grating  being  suspended  by  iron- 
rings,  the  fire  was  nowhere  in  actual  contact  with  the  altar,  and,  by  means 
of  the  doors  and  gratings  below,  a  layer  of  cool  air  was  constantly  inter- 
posed in  the  cavity  of  the  altar,  between  its  sides  and  the  grate  which  con- 
tained the  fire.  The  altar,  like  the  other  utensils  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
covered  with  a  pall  in  its  removals,  and  as  the  fire  was  always  to  be  kept 
up,  this  may  intimate  that  on  such  occasions  the  grating  was  taken  out  of 
the  altar,  and  the  fire  carried  separately  in  this  its  proper  receptacle." 

By  the  law  there  could  be  no  steps  of  ascent  to  the  altar ;  but  as  its 
height  rendered  an  elevation  necessary  for  the  offering  priest,  a  sloping 
bank  of  earth  was  formed  on  the  south  side.* 

The  appurtenances  of  the  altar  were  all  made  of  brass.  These  were 
pans  for  carrying  away  the  ashes,  which  were  to  be  taken  forth  and  depo- 
sited in  a  clean  place ;  shovels  for  collecting  the  ashes ;  basins  to  receive 
the  blood  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  sprinkled ;  prongs  or  ^^flesh-hook^^  for 
arranging  the  parts  of  the  victim  on  the  fire ;  fire-pans  the  use  of  which 
is  not  very  clear,  unless  they  were  to  take  up  and  bear  away,  from  this 
altar,  the  fire  which  was  twice  a  day  required  for  burning  incense  in  the 
sanctuary.  There  were  other  sacrificial  instiuments  of  brass,  not  particih 
larly  specified.! 

The  brazen  laver  stood  between  the  altar  and  the  tabernacle,  not 
centrally,  but  a  little  to  the  south.  It  was  of  a  circular  shape,  and,  together 
with  its  base,  was  made  from  the  mirrors  or  polished  brass  which  the 
women  contributed  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  The  size  of  this  laver 
is  not  stated,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  quite  large.  Here  the  priests 
constantly  washed  their  hands  and  their  feet  before  commencing  their 
sacred  ministrations. 

It  is  proper  here  to  observe  the  important  circumstance,  that  but  one 
place  of  ritual  worship,  and  but  one  altar  of  sacrifice  were  allowed  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  feature,  and  like  most  other  pecu- 
liarities of  that  system,  was  doubtless  intended  for  the  prevention  of  idola- 
try, and  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  established  worship.  <'  Besides,  tliis 
limitation  was  in  unison  with  the  general  purpose  of  the  altar  and  the 
sanctuary ;  seeing  there  was  but  this  one  place  where  the  visible  symbol 
— ^the  shechinah — ^would  vividly  impress  the  conviction  of  the  divine  pr^ 
sence,  and  call  forth  the  highest  degree  of  reverent  adoration ;  while,  in 


*  Bzodui  xzvii.  1—8 ;  zxzviii.  1-7  :  zl.  29;  Leviticas  iz.  22. 

t  It  is  deserving  of  particular  notice  that  there  is  no  mention  of  iron  in  all  the  descriptioii 
of  the  tabernacle  and  its  utensils,  in  which  metals  were  so  much  employed.  The  only  men- 
tion of  iron  at  all  is  to  forbid  the  use  of  tools  of  iron  to  square  the  stones  which  might  be 
used  in  buildmg  an  altar.  This  shows  that  though  iron  was  not  unknown,  and  in  use,  partt- 
^ulariy  for  tools,  it  was  little  employed  for  other  purposes. 
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his  peculiar  character,  as  king  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  his  subjects  would 
feel  that  attendance  and  honor  could  nowhere  be  so  well  rendered  as  at 
his  royal  residence."  It  is  also  not  to  be  overlooked  that  the  existence  of 
other  altars  and-^  other  temples,  which,  according  to  the  tenets  inculcated, 
would  not  have  possessed  the  luminous  manifestation  of  Jehovah's  pre- 
sence, might  have  led  to  the  substitution  of  an  image  in  the  place  occupied 
by  the  shechinah  in  the  present  tabernacle;  the  rather,  seeing  that,  as 
has  already  been  shown,  it  filled  the  place  which  the  idol  usually  occupied 
in  the  shrines  of  the  Egyptians.  And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  shechinah 
had  been  multiplied  in  the  several  sanctuaries,  an  equal  danger — as  has 
been  observed  by  some — ^would  have  been  incurred ;  "  for  it  is  probable 
that  this  would  have  led  to  rivalry  between  the  people  of  the  several  places 
thus  honored,  and  the  priests  which  served  at  these  several  altars ;  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  polytheism  would  have  been  the  ultimate  result." 
The  great  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  Deity  was  forcibly  inculcated  by 
only  one  altar  and  one  sanctuary. 

Sacrifices  and  offerings  originated  in  the  belief  of  infant  man,  that  by 
these  means  he  could  obtain  the  favor  or  avert  the  wrath  of  that  Great 
Cause,  who,  by  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  nature,  either  filled  his  heart  with 
love  and  admiration,  or  caused  him  to  tremble  with  fear  and  awe.  Men, 
therefore,  at  first,  in  presenting  sacrifices  and  offerings  to  their  deities, 
followed  but  the  impulse  of  their  hearts.  But  soon  there  rose  a  class  of 
men  who  made  these  natural  feelings  subservient  to  their  own  interests. 
Under  the  pretence  of  sacred  duties,  they  imposed  on  the  too  credulous 
among  their  fellow-men  tributes,  which,  while  enriching  themselves, 
furnished  means  to  forge  the  adamantine  chains  of  superstitious  worship. 

A  sacrifice  was  a  direct  offering  to  the  Deity,  and  was  in  some  way 
destroyed  or  changed ;  as  for  example,  the  flesh  by  burning,  and  the 
libation,  by  pouring  it  out 

A  sacrifice  differs  from  an  oblation  in  this  :  In  a  sacrifice  there  must  be 
a  real  change  or  destruction  of  the  thing  offered  ;  whereas  an  oblation  is 
but  a  simple  offering  or  gift.* 

The  only  sacrifices  which  are  mentioned  in  the  patriarchal  history,  are 
the  whole  burnt-offering,  the  thank-offering,  or  "  peace-offering,-'  and  the 
sacrifice  by  which  covenants  were  confirmed.  Nothing  is  said  concerning 
sacrifices  for  sins  and  trespasses,  of  libations,  of  meat-offerings,  and  the 
like ;  and  little  information  is  given  concerning  the  ceremonies  which 
attended  those  that  are  noticed.  Moses  was  the  first  in  the  Biblical 
history  who  reduced  sacrifices  to  a  system.  He  accommodated  those 
which  had  existed  from  earlier  dates,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  increased  the  ceremonies  which  were  attendant  upon 


*  Galmet,  in  voce  "  8aeri/!ce.^* 
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thoee  of  the  patriarchs.  His  object  in  this  is  supposed  to  have  been,  to 
prevent  the  Hebrews  from  being  led  asuay  by  the  superior  pomp  practiced 
on  such  occasions  among  those  advanced  nations,  who  had  already  made 
sacrifices  a  systematic  part  of  their  worship ;  to  impress  the  more  deeply 
upon  their  minds  ideas  of  a  religious  nature  by  a  repetition  of  public 
religious  exercises ;  and  to  excite  in  the  people  a  spirit  of  gratitude  towards 
Jehovah,  and  a  disposition  to  obey  his  command.  I  think  we  may  safely 
add  that  he  adopted  sacrifices  also  in  accommodation  to  the  ideas  prevailing 
among  those  whose  leader  he  was.  but  modified  thein  so  as  to  answer  his 
peculiar  purposes.  Some  of  the  sacrifices  he  authorized  were  bloody,  that 
is  consisted  of  slain  victims ;  others  were  not,  but  consisted  of  cakes, 
wafers,  meal,  and  Ubations  of  wine — to  which  latter  the  name  of  offerings 
seem  to  me  most  suitable. 

The  bloody  sacrifices  were  some  of  them  expiatory,  and  some  of  them 

thank-offerings. 

The  expiatory  ofierings  were  either  holocattsts,  sacrifices  for  sin,  or 
trespass-offerings.  The  holocausts  and  sacrifices  for  sin  were  to  be 
ofi*ered  not  only  for  individuals,  but  for  the  whole  people.  The  expiatory 
sacrifices  secured  no  expiation  in  a  moral,  but  merely  in  a  civil  point  of 
view  '  and  were  considered  accepted  by  Jehovah,  not  in  his  character  of  a 
moral  but  political  ruler.  Sacrifices  of  this  kind  were  slain  to  the  north 
of  the  altar,  and  were  regarded  as  most  holy.  The  person  who  brought 
the  sacrifice,  if  it  were  an  expiatory  one,  had  no  share  of  it  himself.* 

7%6  thank-offering  was  slain  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar  ;  and  when 
the  parts  which  were  to  be  placed  upon  the  fire,  and  the  portions  which 
pertained  to  the  priests  had  been  reserved  by  them,  the  remainder  was 
allotted  to  the  person  who  had  brought  the  sacrifice.  There  was  an 
exception  with  respect  to  the  first-born  of  the  animals,  which  were  to  be 
given  wholly  to  the  priests. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  law  allowed  but  one  altar  of  sacri- 
fice. This  is  frequently  and  emphatically  insisted  on,  and  all  other  altars 
are  disapproved  of.t  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  subsequently  to  the 
time  of  Moses,  especially  in  the  days  of  the  kings,  altars  were  multiplied  ; 
but  although  some  of  them  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  yet 
they  were  viewed  with  suspicion.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  prophets, 
received  as  thoroughly  orthodox,  did  in  some  instances  sacrifice  in  other 
places  than  the  one  designated  by  the  laws.t 


•  Ler.  vi.  18,  22 ;  vii-  and  x.  17  ;  riv.  13. 

t  Dent.  xii.  13,  14;  Lev.  xxvi.  30;  compare  Joshaa  xxii.  10-34. 

t  1  Bam.  xiii.  8-14,  xvi.  1-5 ;  1  Kings  xviii.  21-40.  "  The  Jewish  writers  allege,  that 
•wliSe  the  tabernacle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  afterwards,  when 
il  ^aa  settled  at  Shilohi  it  was  onlawful  to  sacrifice  elsewhere;  but  when,  after  Shiloh  was 
deatroyed,  the  tabernacle  wandered  uncertainly  from  place  to  place,  sacrificea  in  other 
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Bloody  sacrifices, — The  victims  which  could  alone  be  offered  in  sacrifice, 
were  animals  of  the  ox-kind,  sheep  and  goats.  Turtle-doves  and  young 
pigeons*  were  accepted  from  persons  who  were  unable  to  afford  the  other  ; 
but  were  not  allowed  in  public  sacrifices.  No  wild  beasts,  even  though 
legally  clean,  were  to  be  sacrificed. 

The  animals  to  be  slain  for  the  holocaust  were  males ;  but  in  burnt- 
offerings  of  birds  the  sex  was  not  attended  to.  In  sacrifices  for  trans- 
gressions, the  victims  might  be  either  male  or  female.  In  sacrifices  for 
trespass,  bullocks  w^re  not  used.  From  eucharistical,  or  thank-offerings, 
turtle-doves  and  young  pigeons  were  excluded.  All  the  victims,  except 
the  birds,  must  not  be  less  than  eight  days  old,  as  they  were  not  until  then 
considered  clean  or  fit  for  food.  The  sheep  and  goats  were  commonly  a 
year  old ;  and  the  bullocks  three  years  old. 

All  animals  that  had  any  defect,  the  blind,  lame,  castrated,  or  sick,  were 
judged  unfit  to  be  sacrificed,  because  they  indicated  in  the  person  who 
brought  them  a  mind  not  sufiiciently  reverent  to  Jehovah.t 

Ceremonies  of  sacrifice, — That  the  license  of  private  or  separate  sacri- 
fice might  not  be  abused  to  idolatry,  it  was  required  that  the  person  who 
offered  a  victim  should  bring  it  before  the  altar  in  the  court,  with  its  head 
turned  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  so  present  it  before  Jehovah.  This  was 
called  offering  him  before  Jehovah  ;  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  act 
firom  the  offering  of  it  by  fire  after  it  had  been  slain.  Only  persons  who 
brought  such  offerings  were  admitted  into  the  court  of  sacrifice,  conform- 
ably to  the  Oriental  usage,  which  requires  every  one  who  seeks  the 
presence  of  his  king,  to  appear  with  some  offering  in  his  hand,  however 
small  may  be  its  value. 

The  man  having  previously  washed  his  hands  clean,  then  pressed 
them — except  when  offering  birds — ^forcibly  upon  the  head  of  the  victim ; 
and  standing  thus  before  Jehovah,  confessed  his  sins,  saying,  '^I  have 
sinned,  O  God :  I  have  done  perversely :  I  have  rebelled,  I  have  done 
thus  and  thus — ^naming,  either  mentally  or  aloud,  the  particular  cause 
of  his  offering — ^but  now  I  repent,  and  let  this  victim  be  my  expiation." 
This  act,  and  the  attending  confession,  substituted  the  victim  in  the  place 
of  the  person  who  brought  it  to  the  altar,  and  suffered — such  was  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  rite — that  punishment  which  the  person  had 
deserved,  or  would  deserve,  in  case  of  transgression. 


places  wu  allowed  (by  what  authority  f)  for  Samuel  did  so,  and  David  and  Elias.  With 
regard  to  the  former  instances,  it  does  not  appear  that  greater  laxity  was  allowed  before  the 
temple  was  erected ;  and  for  the  latter  instance,  which  was  subsequent,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  no  legal  altar.'' 

*  Lev.  i.  1,  17,  xii.  6-8,  xv.  29  ;  Numb.  vi.  10. 

t  Lev.  xxii.  20-24 ;  Mai.  i.  8.  The  twelve  blemishes  which  rendered  a  beast  unfit  for 
sacrifice,  are  increased  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  twenty-three.  The  Egyptian  priests  were, 
as  we  know,  equally  exact  in  this  matter. 
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The  victims  that  were  sacrificed  for  the  people*  were  generally  slaugh- 
tered by  the  priests  and  Levites;t  but  those  which  were  sacrificed  for 
individuals,  were  slain  in  ancient  times  by  the  persons  who  brought  them, 
but  in  later  times  by  the  Levites-t 

The  priest  took  the  vessel  containing  the  blood  of  the  victim,  and 
sprinkled  it  at  the  foot  and  on  the  sides  of  the  altar.  The  blood  of  the  sin- 
ofiferings  was  placed  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar ;  and  if  they  were  offered 
for  the  whole  of  the  people,  or  for  the  high  priest,  it  was  sprinkled  towards 
the  veil  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  on 
the  lid  of  the  ark,  and  likewise  on  the  floor  before  the  ark.  The  blood 
was  also  placed  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense.  The  highest 
importance  was  attached  to  this  act  of  sprinkling  the  blood,  which  could 
be  performed  by  none  but  a  priest.{ 

Anciently,  the  person  who  had  brought  the  victiq^,  and  had  slain  it, 
proceeded  to  flay  and  cut  it  in  pieces.  But  in  later  times  this  was  also 
done  by  the  priests  and  the  Levites.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  there  were 
tables  of  marble  and  columns  in  the  temple,  expressly  adapted  to  all  the 
purposes  of  slaying  and  sacrificing.  But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the 
sacrifices  for  sin,  and  the  holocaust  for  the  people  and  the  high  priest, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  those  parts  destined  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
altar,  burnt  whole — ^that  is,  without  being  cut  up,  or  the  skin  taken  off-~ 
outside  the  camp  or  city,  in  the  place  where  it  was  permitted  to  heap 
ashes  together. 

Some  victims  were  offered  to  Jehovah  before  or  after  having  been  slain, 
with  certain  ceremonies  of  a  singular  nature ;  which  ceremonies  were  at 
times  also  observed  in  the  presentation  of  the  sacred  loaves  and  cakes, 
and  other  consecrated  gifts.  One  of  these  ceremonies  was  called  heaving, 
and  the  other  waving ;  and  the  offerings  which  were  presented  in  one 
"Way  or  the  other,  were  accordingly  called  either  heave-offerings^  or  wave- 
offerings  A 


*  Lev.  iv.  15,  xvi.  21 ;  compare  3  Chron.  zziz.  23. 

t  '*  The  victim  to  be  alain  was  bound,  his  fore-legs  and  hinder-legs  together,  and  laid,  thus 
boand,  with  his  head  towards  the  south,  and  his  face  towards  the  west ;  and  he  that  killed 
him  stood  upon  the  east  side  of  him  with  his  face  westward,  and  then  cut  through  the 
throat  and  the  wind*pipe  at  one  stroke.  The  blood  was  caught  in  a  basin  by  another  per- 
son, who  continued  to  stir  it  about,  lest  it  should  coagulate  before  it  was  sprinkled." — Lewis, 
"  This  mode  of  tying  and  slaughtering  the  animal  here  described,  was  exactly  the  same  as 
among  the  Egyptians." 

t  Lev.  i.  5 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  24,  34 ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  24.  It  might,  we  are  told,  still  be  done  by 
others — by  a  woman,  a  servant,  or  even  an  unclean  person,  who,  although  he  could  not 
enter  the  court,  might  stretch  his  bands  within  to  slay  the  victim.  Deaf  persons,  fools,  and 
minors,  were  not  qualified  to  perform  this  rite. 

$  Lev.  i.  56,  iv.  7,  16,  viii.  14,  16,  xvi.  15,  16 ;  Numb.  xv.  24,  xviii.  77  ;  Zech.  ix.  15. 

iJBxod.xxix.  24,27, 2S;  Lev.  vii.  30,  32,  34.  viii.  27,  ix.  21,  x.  15,  xiv.  12,  xxxiii20; 
Numb.  V.  25.  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what  these  ceremonies  were,  or  whether  indeed 
there  was  any  difference  between  them,  since  the  words  which  express  them  are  sometimes 
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The  separated  parts  of  the  victims  were  taken  by  the  priests  to  the  rise 
of  the  altar,  and  there  laid  down  and  salted^  according  to  the  law,  which 
said,  "  with  all  thine  offerings  thou  shalt  offer  salt.''*  There  was  no  in- 
junction in  the  law  more  observed  than  this ;  for,  as  the  Jewish  writers 
tell  us,  nothing  came  upon  the  altar  unsalted,  save  the  wine  of  the  drink  • 
offering,  the  sprinkled  blood,  and  the  wood  for  the  fire.  Salt  was  also  used 
by  the  Egyptians  and  other  nations  in  their  sacrifices,  although  not  per- 
haps to  the  same  extent ;  a  fact  which  nevertheless  is  denied  by  Maimo- 
nides.  The  reason  for  this  use  of  salt  has  been  supposed  to  be  principally 
that,  since  that  which  was  offered  upon  the  altar  was  considered  ^'  the  food 
of  Jehovah,"  offered  to  him  as  the  king,  it  was  becoming  and  proper  that  it 
should  be  seasoned  as  is  usual  with  meat  designed  for  food.  No  doubt 
there  was  also  a  reference  to  the  antiseptic  qualities  of  salt,  whereby  it  be- 
came a  symbol  of  friendship  and  covenant.!  The  parts  of  the  victim  that 
were  to  be  be  burnt  were  then  placed  upon  the  fire  of  the  altar,  namely, 
the  whole  of  the  burnt-offering,  when  it  was  brought  by  an  individual. 
But  in  the  case  it  was  a  burnt-offering  for  the  people  and  the  high  priest, 
or  any  other  sacrifice,  save  the  one  just  now  mentioned,  only  the  fat  which 
covers  the  intestines^  the  fat  which  is  above  the  intestines^  the  two  kidneys^ 
with  the  fat  adhering  to  them,  the  smaller  leve  of  the  liver,  and  the 
fat  tail,  for  which  one  species  of  Syrian  sheep  is  noted,  were  to  be  con- 
sumed on  the  altar.t  The  fat  as  well  as  the  blood  being  thus  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  both  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  under  any  cir- 
cumstances by  the  Israelites.  The  rest  of  the  flesh,  when  the  sacrifice 
was  a  thank-offering,  was  returned  to  the  sacrificer,  who  was  expected  to 
make  a  feast  of  it ;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  right  shoulder 
and  the  breast,  which  were  assigned  to  the  priests.  When  the  sacrifices 
were  sin  or  trespass-offerings,  and  were  not  made  for  the  people,  as  a 
collective  body,  nor  for  the  high  priest,  the  flesh  belonged  to  the  priests, 
who  ate  it  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  § 

Holocausts  or  whole  burnt  offerings,  were  sacrifices  in  which  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  were  entirely  consumed.  Sacrifices  of  this  sort  are  presumed 
to  be  more  ancient  than  others,  and  for  that  reason  probably  regulated  first 
in  the  law.     They  were  expiatory,  and  were  offered  sometimes  for  the 


interchanged  with  each  other.  Exod.  zxiz.  24;  compare  Lev.  ix.  21.  But  whatever  might 
be  the  precise  natare  of  this  ceremony  of  heaving  or  waving,  it  appears  to  have  signified 
that  the  gift  or  sacrifice  was  thereby  presented,  and  was  likewise  expressive  of  a  desire  that 
it  might  be  acceptable  to  Jehovah. 

*  Leviticus  xi.  12. 

t  Hence  the  durable  covenant  is  called  "  a  covenant  of  salt," — Numbers  xviii.  19,  Th© 
history  of  the  ideas  connected  with  salt  is  curious  and  extensive.  Plutarch  has  a  curiona 
essay  on  it.     Sympos.  v.  10. 

t  Exodus  xxix.  13,  22.     Leviticus  iii.  4,  10,  15 ;  iv.  9;  yii.  3,  4;  yiii.  25  ;  ix.  10,  19. 

$  Numbers  xviii.  10,  11,  18;  liOviticasx^  14. 
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whole  people,  as  were  the  daily  morning  and  evening  sacrifices ;  and  some- 
times by  an  individual  for  himself  alone,  either  from  the  impulse  of  his 
feelings  or  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow.  These  sacrifices  were  required  to  be 
offered  by  individuals  under  the  circumstances  cited  in  the  text  below* 
In  these  sacrifices  a  libation  of  wine  was  poured  out  at  tbe  base  of  the  altar ; 
the  Egyptians  too  seem  always  to  have  poured  their  libations  upon  the 
ground  or  the  altar. 

The  sin-offerings, — Tbe  exact  distinction  between  the  transgressions  to 
which  the  sin  and  the  trespass-offerings  respectively  have  reference  is  con- 
sidered very  obscure.  The  usual  explanation  is  that,  understood  in  the 
strict,  legal  sense,  sins  were  violations  of  prohibitory  statutes,  that  is,  the 
doing  of  something  which  the  law  commanded  not  to  be  done ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  trespasses  were  violations  of  imperative  statutes,  that 
is,  the  neglect  of  doing  things  that  are  commanded.  To  what  has  already 
been  said  concerning  sin-offerings,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
demanded  offering  of  expiation  varied  with  the  situation  and  circumstances 
of  the  parties.  From  the  high  priest,  or  from  the  people  collectively,  a 
bullock  was  required.;  a  civil  magistrate  may  offer  a  goat ;  and  from  per- 
sons in  a  pjavate  station  only  a  kid,  or  lamb,  with  tbe  usual  power  to  the 
poor  of  substituting  a  turtle  dove,  and  young  pigeon.t 

Sinrofferings  were  required,  ceremonially,  under  particular  circumstan- 
ces, mentioned  in  the  texts  cited  below.t 

TVespass-offerings  were  not  required  of  the  people  as  a  body.  They 
were  offered  by  such  individuals  as  had  become  conscious  of  their  error,  in 
having  through  ignorance,  mistake,  or  want  of  reflection,  neglected  some 
of  the  ceremonial  precepts  of  the  law,  or  some  of  those  natural  laws  which 
had  been  introduced  into  tbe  code,  and  sanctioned  with  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  trespasses  which  could,  in  a  civil  sense,  be  expiated  by  such 
sacrifices,  are  enumerated  in  the  texts  cited  beiow.i 

Peace,  or  thank-offerings. — Any  kind  of  legal  victim  might  be  offered, 
with  the  ceremonies  already  indicated.  They  were  offered  as  indications 
of  thankfulness  or  joy,  and  were  accompanied  by  unleavened  cakes  of 
three  different  kinds,  prepared  with  oil.  The  priest  who  sprinkled  the 
blood  presented  one  of  each  of  these  cakes  as  an  offering.  II  The  parts  of 
the  victim  which  were  offered  on  the  altar,  or  received  by  the  priest,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  cakes,  were,  as  already  stated,  returned  to  the  offerer, 
to  be  converted  by  him  into  an  entertainment,  to  which  widows,  orphans, 
the  poor,  slaves,  and  Levites  were  invited.    This  feast  of  benevolence  and 


*  NambeiTB  vi.  U — 16  j  Leviticus  xii.  6 — ^8.     See  also  Psalm  xi.  19;  Ixvi.  13,  14. 
\  Leviticas  iv.  22 — 35. 

X  Compare  Leviticus  xii.  6,  8,  with  Luke  xi.  24 ;  Leviticus  xiv.  13,  19,  22,  30,  31,  and 
Numbers  vi.  10,  11. 
%  Leviticus  iv.  1 — 16;  v.  1 — 19.  |  Leviticud  v.  11—14,  28 — 34. 
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joy  might  not  be  omitted  or  postponed,  and  what  was  not  eaten  on  the 
day  of  offering  might  be  kept  to  the  next  day,  but  what  remained  until  the 
third  day  was  to  be  burnt*  This  feast  could  not  be  celebrated  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  place,  town  or  city,  in  which  the  sanctuary  was  stationed. 

Covenant-sacrifices. — '^  There  are  no  regulations  concerning  these  in 
the  law,  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  various  intimations  that  that  cove- 
nant continued  to  be  ratified  in  the  manner  of  Abraham's  memorable  sac- 
rifice."  Jahn  considers  that  this  was  not  a  separate  class  of  offerings,  but 
belonged  rather  to  the  peace  or  thank-offerings,  and  adds :  "  The  custom 
of  confirming  covenants  in  this  manner  was  derived  from  a  practice  among 
the  Chaldeans,  among  whom  those  who  were  about  to  confirm  an  agree- 
ment slew  and  divided  the  victims,  and  placed  the  parts  opposite  to  each 
other.  They  then  passed  between  the  parts  thus  divided,  saying  at  the 
same  time,  '  Let  it  not  thus  be  done.'t  From  this  it  appears  that  the  act 
had  a  symbolical  meaning,  the  victims  being  symbols  of  the  punishment 
which  was  to  fall  upon  the  violater  of  the  covenant,  which  those  who 
passed  between  imprecated  upon  their  own  heads  in  case  of  such  violation. 
Another  instance  of  the  kind  occurs  so  late  as  the  reign  of  king  Zedekiah  \t 
and  from  intimations  in  other  cases,  it  appears  that  other  covenants  were 
confirmed  among  the  Hebrews." 

Bloodless-offerings, — These  were  formed  principally  by  what  is  usually 
called  meat-offerings  and  drink-offerings,  and  some  of  them  will  come  under 
the  name  of  oblations,  as  distinguished  from  sacrifices,  properly  called. 
They  consisted  either  of  fine  wheat  flour,  or  of  wine  ;  but  there  were  the 
exceptions  that  the  offering  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover  was  a  sheaf 
of  barley,  and  that  the  trespass-offering  of  the  suspected  wife  was  not  of 
wheat,  but  of  barley  meal.  The  flour  was  offered  sometimes  with,  and 
sometimes  without  preparation.  It  was  salted,  and  sometime  soil  was 
poured  upon  it,  sometimes  it  was  kneaded  with  oil,  and  afterwards 
besmeared  with  it ;  and  by  some  persons  was  offered  with  frankincense. 
Honey  and  leaven  were  not  U6ed,§  except  in  the  two  leavened  cakes  on  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  and  the  cakes  of  the  eucharistical  and  peace-ofSsrings,  in 
which  leaven — but  not  honey — was  allowed,  and  these  were  not  to  be  placed 
upon  the  altar. II  It  is  supposed  that  leaven  was  forbidden  as  being  opposite 
in  its  nature  and  effects  to  the  salt,  the  use  of  which  was  enjoined. 

All  the  offerings  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  were  regarded  in  some 
sort,  as  appendages  to  the  animal  sacnfices.  They  were  offered  with  all 
burnt-offerings,  except  of  birds,  with  the  peace-offerings,l  but  not  with  sin* 
offerings,  except  that  which  was  offered  at  the  cleansing  of  a  leper  ;**  and, 


*  Leviticus  vii.  15 — ^21 ;  Deuteronomy  xiii.  IS.  t  Ephrem  Synzs  torn.  i.  p.  161. 

t  Jeremiah  xxxiy.  IS.  $  Leviticaszi.  10 — 12.  |  Leviticos  vii.  13;  zxriii.  17. 

IT  Nambwi  xv.  **  Leviticas  xiT.  10. 
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indeed,  that  none  might  be  kept  back  by  mere  poyerty  from  the  benefits  of 
this  expiation,  it  was  provided  that  an  offering  of  flour  merely  should  be 
accepted  from  those  who  were  too  poor  to  bring  even  turtle-doves  and 
pigeons.*  Other  cases,  in  which  ofierings  of  this  class  were  exhibited  apart 
from  animal  sacrifices,  are  found  in  twelve  loaves  of  shew-bread,  the  sheaf 
of  barley  oflfered  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover,t  and  the  loaf  which,  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  was  offered  as  the  firet-fruits-t  Some  of  these  offer- 
ings were  eaten  by  the  priest,  without  bringing  them  to  the  altar,  as  the 
stale  loaves  of  shew-bread,  and  the  leavened  cakes.  Some  were  wholly 
consumed  on  the  altar,  as  the  meat-offering  for  the  priest  ;§  but  in  most 
cases  a  smalt  portion  only,  as  a  memorial,  was  consumed  on  the  altar,  and 
the  rest  belonged  to  the  priest.)  The  quantity  of  the  offering  of  flour  was 
determined  by  the  relative  importance  of  the  accompan]ring  animal  sacri- 
fice ;  being  the  greatest  for  a  bullock,  and  least  for  a  sheep  or  lamb. 

The  drink-offering,  or  libation  of  wine,  was  an  accompaniment  of  both 
the  bloody  and  bloodless  sacrifices.  The  quantity  was  the  same  as  that 
of  the  oil  used  with  the  meat-offering.  Part  of  it  was  poured  out  at  the 
base  of  the  altar  ;  the  residue  being  reierved  by  the  priests  to  drink  with 
their  portion  of  the  offerings.5 

The  first-horn  children  were  to  be  presented  to  Jehovah,  and  then  to  be 
redeemed  at  a  sum  not  exceeding  five  shekels.  This  could  not  take  place 
till  the  child  was  a  month  old,  and  was  generally  deferred  to  the  ceremony 
of  purification  for  child-birth.**  The  child  was  not  legally  considered  to 
belong  to  his  parents  till  thus  redeemed,  for  the  reason,  that  the  first-bom 
were,  by  ancient  usages,  priests  by  birth,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  from 
serving  at  the  altar. 

The  first-born  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  from  eight  days  to  a  year  old, 
were  to  be  oflfered  in  sacrifice.  If  under  any  blemish  which  made  them 
unfit  for  sacrifice,  they  were  allotted  to  the  use  of  the  priests;  and 
could  not  be  redeemed.  But  if  it  were  an  unclean  beast — an  ass  is 
instanced — unfit  for  sacrifice,  it  might  either  be  redeemed  with  a  lamb,  or 
by  the  payment  of  an  estimated  price.  If  not  redeemed,  its  neck  was 
to  be  broken — ^a  mode  of  death  supposed  to  be  designed  to  prevent  its 
blood  being  shed  in  the  sacrifice  of  idols.tt 

The  pervading  idea  of  this  is,  that  the  consecrated  first-born  ought  to 
be  offered  to  Jehovah  upon  the  altar,  if  fit  for  sacrifice ;  hence  no  suitable 
creature  could  be  redeemed.  But  man  is  excluded,  and  by  that  exclusion 
declared  unfit,  in  common  with  unclean  beasts.  This  is  important  to 
notice,  as  designed  probably  to  render  human  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  impos- 


•  Lev.  V.  1—4,  11,  13.  t  Lev.  xxxiii.  10  t  Lev.  xxxiii.  17 — ^20. 

%  Lev.  vi.  23.  ||  Lev.  ii.  2, 3.  If  Numb.  xv.  3-12,  xxviii.  7-29. 

••  Bxod.  xiii.  2,  13;  Numb,  xviii.  14-16;  Luke  ii.  22. 

it  Lev.  xxvii..  Numb,  xviii.,  Bxod.  xiii. 
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sible.  Such  indeed  were  expressly  interdicted  and  precluded  by  oiber 
regulations. 

First-Fruits, — The  first  products  of  the  soil  were  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first-born.  Every  newly  planted  tree  was  declared 
impure  for  three  years,  during  which  whatever  grew  upon  it  was  not  to  be 
eaten,  or  even  gathered.  The  fruits  of  the  fourth  year  were  therefore 
considered  the  first-fruits.  As  such,  they  were  to  be  presented  before 
Jehovah,  and  eaten  before  his  holy  place ;  and  this,  Maimonides  alleges, 
was  because  idolaters  were  accustomed  to  eat  their  first-fruits  in  the 
temples  of  their  idols.  But  some  understand  that  these  first-fruits  became 
the  due  of  the  priests,  and  were  eaten  by  them.  Besides  this,  there  were 
the  first-fruits  of  the  subsequent  annual  produce  of  fruit-trees,  and  the 
same  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  barley,  and  wool.  The  first  sheaf  of  barley 
that  was  cut  was  offered  on  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  and  the 
first  loaves  that  could  be  made  from  the  new  corn  were  offered  on  the 
feast  of  pentecost — both  in  the  name  of  the  people.  But  individuals  were 
also  bound  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  the  year.  The  quantity  is  not  speci- 
fied, but  is  left  to  the  will  of  thf  giver.  We  are  told  by  the  Jewish 
writers,  however,  that  the  proportions  varied,  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  giver,  from  a  fortieth  to  a  sixtieth.  The  former  was  considered 
liberal,  and  the  latter  mean.  These  were  the  first-fruits*  which  the  people 
were  so  often  commanded  to  bring  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary. 

Tithes. — Besides  these  first-fruits,  the  Hebrews  were  required  to  render 
the  tithes  or  tenths  of  all  the  produce  of  their  fields  and  flocks.  They 
paid  two-tenths ;  or  rather,  they  paid  one-tenth  out  of  the  balance.t 


*  It  10  alleged  by  some  of  the  Jewish  writers,  that  only  the  wheat,  barley,  grapes,  figs, 
pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates,  were  taken  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  lliat  the  com,  wine,  oil  and 
wool,  were  fetched  by  the  priests. 

t  The  first  tithe  was  assigned  to  Jehovah  as  the  ruler  of  the  state,  and  was  granted 
by  him  to  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  pay  for  the  services,  religions  and  civil,  which  they 
rendered  to  the  state.  The  fruits  of  trees,  the  products  of  the  land  and  cattle,  were 
all  subject  to  tithe.  It,  however,  only  bore  on  the  larger  articles  of  produce,  although 
in  later  times  the  Pharisees  affected  the  scrupulous  exactness  of  rendering  it  in  the 
smallest  matters,  and  offered  even  the  tithe  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummim.— 'Matt,  xziii.  23. 
The  proprietor  set  apart  the  first-fruits,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  laid  aside  the  tenth  of 
the  remainder  as  the  first  tithe.  It  is  understood  that  this  was  always  to  be  paid  in  kind, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  it  to  Jerusalem,  but  might  be  delivered  to  the  Le^-itea 
in  their  several  cities.  The  Levites,  before  they  could  touch  any  portion  of  this  for  their 
own  use,  were  to  set  apart  the  tenth  of  it  for  the  priests.  This  was  called  the  tUhf:  of  tuke$, 
or  ike  tithe  of  holy  thingt;  and  we  are  informed  by  the  Jewish  writers,  that  a  priest  was 
appointed  to  be  with  the  Levites  when  they  took  their  tithes,  to  see  that  the  priests  received 
their  due.  To  this  the  Levites  were  required  to  add  a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  fields 
belonging  to  the  suburbs  of  their  own  cities. 

The  first  tithe  being  paid,  the  proprietor  set  apart  out  of  what  remained  a  second  Hthi, 
But  the  amount  of  this  did  not  go  out  of  his  own  hands,  absolutely,  but  was  required  to  bo 
taken  by  him  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary,  in  the  courts  uf  which  he  was  to  expand  it  in 
m*Hng  feasts,  at  which  he  was  to  entertaia  not  only  his  own  family  and  friends,  bat  tho 
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7%6  Sabbath, — By  the  law,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  to  be  kept 
sacred ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  no  more  than  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  institution,  as  seems  from  Genesis/  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
Sabbath  was  celebrated  before  they  reached  ^'  the  mount  of  God.t  Hence, 
when  the  law  was  subsequently  given  from  the  mount,  they  were  called 
upon  to  ''  remember  the  Sabbath,"  as  a  previous  institution.  The  reason 
that  it  was  assigned  as  a  resting  day  was,  "  For  in  six  days  Jehovah 
made  heaven,  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day  from  all  his  work."  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
was  therefore  a  public  acknowledgment  of  belief  in  this  doctrine, 
which,  when  taken  in  a  literal  sense,  is  at  the  present  time  amply  refuted 
by  the  superior  knowledge  we  have  attained  in  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  God  has  brought  forth  the  bodies  that  compose  the  visible 
world.  But  this  doctrine,  rationally  interpreted,  proves  that,  even  before 
the  time  when  Genesis  was  written,  there  existed  a  faint  idea  of  the 
truth  at  which  we  have  arrived  by  the  means  of  science ;  because  this 
doctrine  denotes  but  the  gradual  development  of  the  systems  and  bodies 
that  form  the  universe,  and  that  man  was  the  last  of  the  animal  creation 
on  earth.  Thus  the  above  words  embody  indeed  great  truths.  And 
what  can  be  more  proper  than  that  sensual  man,  eager  to  acquire  the 
means  of  gratifying  his  appetites  and  his  passions,  should  have  a  time 
set  apart  for  elevating  his  thoughts  above  the  material  world,  and  for 
bringing  home  to  his  memory  the  existence  of  the  Great  Cause  to  whom 


LeTitet.  In  case  the  penon  liyed  at  a  distance,  which  might  render  it  inconvenient  to 
convey  the  second  tithe  to  Jemsaleniy  he  was  not  compelled  to  pay  it  in  kind.  It  might  be 
redeemed,  and  the  estimated  valae  was  then  to  be  spent  in  Jerusalem  in  purchasing  provi- 
sions for  the  feast.  But  in  this  case  one-fifth  was  added  to  the  estimated  value,  as  the  pro- 
prietor was  thereby  freed  from  the  expense  of  carriage.  Every  third  year  this  journey  to 
the  place  of  the  sanctuary  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  tithe-payers  were  to  expend  their 
aecond  tithes  at  their  own  houses,  in  entertaining  the  Levites,  the  fatherless,  the  widows, 
and  the  poor.  This  some  think  to  be  a  correct  interpretation,  although  others  imagine  that 
this  was  not  a  different  appropriation  of  the  second  tithe,  but  a  third  and  additional  tithe 
imposed  every  third  year.  This  tithe  was  called  the  ieeemd  tithe,  on  account  of  its  being 
taken  from  what  remained  after  the  first  tithe ;  and  on  account  of  its  different  appropriation 
<m  the  third  year,  it  also  bore  the  name  of  the  poor  marCa  tithe,  and  the  third  tithe. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  tithes  were  appupriated  by  the  owners  themselves,  without 
judicial  or  sacerdotal  supervision,  although  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed,  that  the 
Levites,  if  suspecting  they  were  wronged,  were  at  liberty  to  see  that  they  had  their  due , 
but  with  respect  to  the  second  tithe,  everything  appears  to  have  been  left  to  the  honor  and 
conscience  of  the  people. 

The  tenth,  as  observed  in  another  place,  was  strictly  a  rent  from  the  tenants  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil ;  and  the  proceeds  of  this  rent  were  appropriated  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
ministers  and  servants  of  the  proprietor,  who  was  also  the  king.  One-tenth  was  usually 
paid  to  the  kings  in  other  nations.  Aristotle  mentions  this  as  an  ancient  law  of  Babylon.— 
CBconamie,  lib.  ii.  But  in  Bgypt,  as  we  have  seen,  one-fifth  was  paid,  which  was  more  than 
equivalent  to  the  both  tithet  paid  by  the  Hebrews. 

*  Chap.  ii.  t  Exod.  chap.  xvi.  26. 
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he  owes  everything,  and  whom  it  is  his  duty  to  worship  in  thoughts,  in 
words,  and  in  actions  1  Philosophers,  maintaining  that  there  is  no  want 
of  a  separate  Sabbath — because  every  day  ought  to  be  a  Sabbath — prove 
only  that  their  philosophy  has  not  taught  them  enough  of  human  nature 
to  know  that  man,  without  some  restriction  in  this  respect,  would  soon 
forget,  in  the  toils  of  worldly  pursuits,  his  duties  to  his  Creator. 

It  was  a  common  saying  of  the  Jews,  that  whoever  did  any  work  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  denied  the  work  of  creation. 

From  this  we  see  the  reason  why  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath  was 
subject  to  the  same  punishment  as  an  open  defection  from  Jehovah.  The 
offence  was  treason  ;  the  punishment,  death.* 

But  although  the  object  now  intimated  was  the  principal  one  of  the 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  there  were  also  other  and  subordinate  designs 
of  much  impoitance.  Like  many  other  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  if  not 
indeed  the  whole  body  of  them,  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  was  made  to  bear 
a  special  reference  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  people,  as  a  nation 
delivered  from  the  hard  and  bitter  bondage  of  Egypt,  taken  into  covenant 
with  Jehovah,  and  carefully  kept  in  a  state  of  separation  from  every  other 
people.  "  And,  indeed,  tliere  was  no  observance,  not  even  circumcision, 
by  which  they  were  so  conspicuously  and  markedly  distinguished  from 
other  nations  as  by  their  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  This  object  of  the 
law  is  in  one  instancet  stated  so  strongly  as  to  be  made  to  appear  almoet 
the  primary  object  of  the  institution.  Another  ground  for  the  institution 
was  political,  being  that  men,  especially  field  laborers  and  slaves,  and  even 
laboring  cattle,  might  rest  and  be  refreshed,  and  might  be  led  to  rejoice  in 
t^e  goodness  of  Jehovah,  who  gave  them  this  season  of  suspension  from 
their  toils."t 

"  Here  we  may  direct  attention  to  a  beautiful  circumstance  which  is 
commonly  overlooked,  that  while  on  the  Sabbaths,  and  the  day  of  expiation 
only,  a  complete  cessation  from  all  labor  and  occupation  is  directed,  in  the 
words,  '  Thou  shalt  do  no  manner  of  work,'  the  common  affairs  of  life  were 
not  suspended  on  the  other  festival  days;  only  relief  was  provided  for  labor- 
ers and  slaves  in  the  command,  ^  Thou  shalt  do  no  servile  work  thereon.' " 

Few  particular  regulations  for  the  day  are  given  in  the  law ;  but  the 
priests,  its  interpreters,  took  care  abundantly  to  add  others  of  a  nature 
more  superstitious  than  of  any  real  importance.  It  was  forbidden  to 
kindle  a  fire  on  that  day.}  Hence  the  Sabbatb-breakerll  committed  a 
complicated  offence,   when,   by  gathering  sticks,  he  indicated  an  inten- 


*  Ezod.  zvi.  22—30 ;  zxzi.  12—17  ;  zzzt.  2 ;  Num.  zv.  32—36. 
t  Dent.  V.  14,  15.     See  also  Ezod-  xzzi.  13 — 17.  t  Ezod.  zziii.  21. 

(  At  present  many  Jews  get  their  fires  lighted  on  the  Sabbath-days  by  OhriatiaiUy  or  keep 
them  up  all  the  Friday  night. 
I  Num.  zv.  34. 
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tion  to,  kindle  a  fire.  But  it  was  not  understood  that  this  prevented  a 
fire,  or  light,  kindled  before  the  Sabbath,  from  being  kept  burning.  Thej, 
therefore,  had  fires,  as  now,  in  cold  weather,  to  warm  themselves,  but  not 
to  dress  victuals.  Nevertheless,  as  the  day  was  a  feast,  not  a  fast,  they 
considered  they  were  bound  to  make  it  a  day  of  gladness.  Accordingly, 
sorrow  on  that  day  was  regarded  as  an  indication  of  some  great  calamity.* 
The  day  was  spent  in  rest  and  decorous  cheerfulness.  The  people  dressed 
themselves  in  their  best  attire,  and  thought  themselves  bound  to  indulge  in 
better  fare  on  the  Sabbaths  than  on  other  days.  None  who  knows  any- 
thing of  human  nature  will  deny,  that  when  man  feels  himself  satisfied  he 
is  the  more  inclined  to  be  grateful  to  the  Giver  of  everything.  Their  feast 
for  the  Sabbath  was  prepared  before  that  day  commenced  ;t  but  this  was 
not  to  lessen  its  cheerfulness,  but  that  servants  might  have  an  equal  share 
in  the  general  rest  Upon  the  whole,  as  far  as  externsd  acts  were  con- 
cerned, the  day  was  spent  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  other 
nations  spent  their  festival  days. 

No  one  was  '^  to  go  out  of  his  place"  on  the  Sabbath-day.  This  forbade 
traveling.! 

Nothing  that  was  usually  performed  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple  was 
unlawful  on  the  Sabbath-day,  though  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  the 
Sabbath  elsewhere.  Hence  it  became  a  proverb  that  there  was  no  sabbat- 
ism  in  the  temple.  To  this  Christ  alludes  in  saying,  ^^  The  priests  in  the 
temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless."}  Indeed,  there  was  more 
employment  there  on  this  day  than  on  any  other,  as  the  daily  sacrifices 
were  double,II  and  the  shew-bread  was  renewed  in  the  sanctuary.lF  It  is 
nowhere  made  incumbent  upon  the  people  to  assemble  simultaneously  on 
the  Sabbaths,  or  any  other  days,  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple.  Indeed,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the  whole  nation  to  assemble  at  one  place 
of  worship.  They  were  required  to  worship  towards  the  temple,  not  in  it, 
though  such  as  pleased  might  do  so,  as  those  who  lived  near  the  taber- 
nacle and  temple  seem  generally  to  have  done.  It  appears  in  practice  that 
the  people  on  this  day  availed  themselves  of  such  opportunities  for  religi- 
ons instruction,  as  they  enjoyed.  They  had  no  regular  teachers ;  but  on 
this  day  they  seem  to  have  gathered  round  their  prophets  to  hear  their  ex- 
hortations ;**  and  religious  parents  availed  themselves  of  the  leisure  of  this 


*  Sam.  xi.  6 ;  Hos.  ii.  11  f  Founded  on  Ezod.  zvi.  23. 

t  "  Place"  was  understood  to  mean  the  town,  village,  or  camp,  in  which  a  person  abode ; 
and  he  was  held  to  be  restricted  from  going  more  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  therefrom. 
This  was  what  is  called  in  the  New  Testament  **  a  Sabbath-day's  journey."  "  The  prepara- 
tion Sabbath  "  also  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament — Mark  xv.  42 — was  the  time  from  three 
o'clock  on  the  Friday  afternoon  till  six,  when  the  Sabbath  commenced. 

i  Matt.  xii.  5.  H  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10. 

t  Lev.  xxiv.  8.  ••  2  Kings  iv.  23. 
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day  to  obey  the  ixijunctions  of  the  law  in  teaching  their  children  in  the 
doctrine  that  Jehovah  was  their  God  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,*  and  of 
the  providential  and  wonderful  care  He  had  of  Hebrew  people. 

New  Moons  and  Feast  of  Trumpets. — ^It  has  been  properly  observed, 
that  as  many  idolatrous  nations  worshipped  the  moon,  or  her  representatives, 
and  greeted  her  every  fresh  appearance  with  sacrifices  and  superstitious 
ceremonies,  an  opening  would  have  been  left  to  idolatry,  unless  the  day  of 
the  new  moons  were  preoccupied  as  festivals  to  Jehovah.  Accordingly  it 
was  directed  that  on  the  new  moons,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifices,  two 
bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  sheep  of  a  year  old,  should  be  offered  to  Jeho- 
vah, together  with  proportionate  meat-offerings  and  libations.*  The  re- 
turn of  the  new  moons  was  announced  by  the  sounding  of  the  silver 
trumpets ;  and  in  this  way  provision  was  made  for  keeping  up  a  know- 
ledge of  the  end  and  commencement  of  each  new  moon.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed  that  it  was  an  accomodation  to  ancient  prejudices,  directed  to  a 
proper  object. 

It  appears  that  on  these  occasions,  after  the  introduction  of  the  monarch- 
ical form  of  government,  the  kings  were  wont  to  give  an  entertainment  to 
their  friends  and  ofiicers  ;t  and  probably  other  principal  persons  and  heads 
of  tribes  did  the  same.  Those  persons  whose  piety  induced  them  to  seek 
religious  instruction,  visited,  on  such  occasions,  the  prophets.t  Labor  was 
not  interdicted  on  those  days  ;  but  as  the  new  moon  of  the  seventh  month, 
or  Tishri,§  was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year,  it  was  observed  as  a 
festival,  and  announced  by  the  sound  of  trumpets.  Hence  it  was  called 
the  feast  of  trumpets,  or  rather,  the  day  of  trumpet-blowing,  and  also, 
the  memorial  of  blowing  trumpets. II  Besides  the  sacrifices  common  to 
other  new  moons,  a  bullock  was  offered  on  this  occasion,  a  ram,  a  meat- 
offering, flour  and  oil,  and  a  libation  of  wine  for  the  burnt-offering.^  All 
servile  work  was  abstained  from  on  this  day.** 

Yearly  Feasts- -Besides  these  weekly  and  monthly  festivals,  there  were 
three  annual  feasts,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Festivals.  These  were  the 
Passover,  the  Pentecost,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 

These  were  distinguished  from  the  Sabbaths  and  other  holy  days  by  the 
circumstance,  that  two  of  them  lasted  for  eight,  and  one  for  seven  succes- 
sive days,  and  that  at  all  of  them  the  presence  of  all  the  adult  males  was 
expected  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  .ft  This  atendance,  however,  was 
not  so  rigidly  exacted  at  the  other  two  as  at  the  Passover,  when  that 
attendance  was  obligatory  on  pain  of  death,  except  in  particular  cases.tt 


*  Num.  X.  10;  xzviii.  11—14.  t  1  Sam.  xx.  5,  24-27. 

%  2  Kings  iv.  23.  $  October. 

0  Lev.  xxiiii.  24 ;  Num.  xxix.  1-6.  IT  Num.  xxix.  2-9. 

**  Lev.  xxiii.  25.  ft  Exod.  xxiii.  14,  17. 
XX  Enumerated  in  Num.  ix.  2-13, 
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The  reason  of  this  particularity  about  the  passover  apparently  was,  that  the 
Paschal  Iamb,  then  to  be  eaten,  was  a  sacrifice,  and  sacrifices  could  be  no- 
where slaughtered  but  at  the  sanctuary.* 

The  Passover^  kept  in  remembrance  of  their  departure  from  Egypt. 
The  occasion  of  this  institution  has  been  noticed  before.  It  was  to  com- 
mence on  the  evening  subsequent  to  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  moon 
of  the  second  year,  with  eating  what  was  called  the  Paschal  lamb,  and 
was  to  continue  seven  whole  days,  that  is,  till  the  twenty-first.  Although 
moons  which  began  with  the  new  moon  cannot,  with  perfect  accuracy,  be 
accommodated  to  our  months,  the  first  moon  of  the  Hebrew  year  must 
always  have  fallen  within  the  month  of  April. 

During  the  whole  of  this  festival  the  people  ate  unleavened  bread, 
whence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.t  On  the 
eve  of  the  fourteenth  the  leaven  was  removed  firom  all  dwellings,  so  that 
nothing  might  be  seen  of  it  during  the  week ;  a  circumstance  respecting 
which  the  Jews  are  very  scrupulous  even  at  this  day..  Previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  feast,  on  the  tenth,  the  master  of  a  family  set  apart 
a  ram,  or  a  goat  of  a  year  old,  usually  the  former,!  which  he  slew  on  the 
fourteenth,  "between  the  two  evenings,"  before  the  altar ;§  but  in  Egypt, 
where  occurred  the  event  which  the  passover  celebrated,  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  post  of  the  door.ll  The  ram  or  kid  was  roasted  whole, 
with  two  spits  through  it,  the  one  lengthwise,  the  other  transversely,  cross- 
ing the  longitudinal  one  near  the  fore  legs,  so  that  the  animal  was,  in  a 
manner,  crucified.  The  oven  in  which  it  was  roasted  was  the  circular  pit 
in  the  floor,ir  which  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  East    The  restriction 


*  Exod.  xxiii.  14,  17.  At  the  return  of  these  festivals,  the  Hebrews  appeared  in  the  firct 
instance  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  tabernacle  or  temple  with  presents,  which  were 
taken  from  their  second  tithes  and  first-fraits ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  these  several  festivals 
the  people  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  presenting  such  of  their  first-fruits  and 
sec(md  tithes  as  had  become  due  since  their  last  appearance.  They  offered  sacrifices,  feasted, 
and  rejoiced  in  Jehovah,  as  being  full  of  kindness  and  mercy.  Women  were  exempted 
from  attendiDg,  but  it  appears  that  they  might  attend  if  they  were  able  and  wished  to  do  so ; 
1  Sam.  i.  37  ;  Luke  ii.  41,  and  lest  the  men  should  be  deterred  by  the  fear  of  leaving  their 
homes  defenceless,  their  Almighty  king  undertook  to  guard  their  habitations  and  substanoe 
by  his  special  providence  when  they  were  away,  and  conveyed  to  them  the  assurance  that 
during  these  periodical  absences  "  no  man  should  desire  their  land."^Exod.  xxxiv.  24. 

t  Rxod.  xii.  18;  xiii.  6,  7.     Lev.  xxiii.  6.    Num.  xxviii.  17. 

X  Bxod.  xii.  1 — 6.  None  but  male  victims  were  allowed.  Herodotus  says  the  Egyptians 
sacrificed  none  but  male  victims,— Euterpe  41^wherea8  females  were  preferred  by  most 
other  nations.  "  Many  have  thought  that  the  selection  of  a  ram  was  designed  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  the  Egyptian  worship  rendered  to  that  animal  when  the  sun  entered  Aries, 
which  was  about  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  festival.  Other  designed  oppositions  to  the  Egyp- 
tian forms  of  sacrifice  have  also  been  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  passover  victim  was 
prepared ;  but  they  seem  little  better  than  conjectures.  The  Jewish  writers  inform  us  that 
it  became  usual  to  keep  the  selected  ram  tied  to  the  bed-post  of  the  person  who  proposed  to 
offer  it,  from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth,  that  it  might  be  under  constant  observation." 

(  Deut.  xvi.  2,  56.  |i  Exod.  xii.  7.  t  Ground. 
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that  it  was  to  be  roasted,  not  boiled  or  eaten  raw,  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
levelled  at  some  idolatrous  foims  of  sacrifice-feasting. 

Thus  roasted,  the  Paschal  lamb  was  served  up  with  a  salad  of  wild  and 
bitter  herbs,  and  with  the  flesh  of  other  sacrifices.*  Not  fewer  than  ten, 
nor  more  than  twenty,  persons  were  admitted  to  these  sacred  feasts,  which 
were,  at  first,  ealen,  in  Egypt,  with  loins  girt  about,  with  sandals  on  the 
feet,  and  with  all  the  preparations  for  an  immediate  journey.^  But  this 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  at  any  subsequent  period.  In  later 
times  the  celebration  became  encumbered  with  a  number  of  involved  cere- 
monies very  different  firom  the  simplicity  and  taste  of  the  original  institu- 
tion.t 

The  passover  was  immediately  followed  by  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread,  which  lasted  seven  days,  so  that  the  two  together  seemed  to  make 
one  feast  of  eight  days,  and  were,  in  fact,  popularly  so  considered,  the 
names  being  often  interchanged,  so  that  the  passover  day  was  sometimes 
considered  as  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  was  often  called  passover  feastt  It  appears  that 
those,  whose  occasions  required  it,  were  allowed  to  return  home  imme- 
diately after  they  had  eaten  the  passover,  without  staying  through  the 
week  of  unleavened  bread.§ 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  is  called  by  various  names  in  the  Hebrew  writ- 


*  Peace  offerings,  Deat.  xvi.  2-6. 

t  As  these  derive  no  aathority  from  the  law,  we  shall  here  only  cite  such  of  them  as  serve 
to  illustrate  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  passover  by  Christ 

The  master  of  a  family,  after  the  Paschal  supper  was  prepared,  broke  the  bread,  having 
first  blessed  it,  and  then  distributed  it  to  all  who  were  seated  around  him,  so  that  each  one 
might  receive  a  part ;  Matt.  zxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv.  22 ;  [^uke  zzii.  19  ;  1  Oor.  xi.  23,  24 ;  and 
each  was  at  liberty  to  dip  it,  beforo  eating,  into  a  vessel  of  sauce.  Matt.  xxvi.  21 — ^25 ;  Mark 
ziv.  18 — 21;  John  xiii.  26.  There  were  four  caps  of  wine  ordinarily  drunk  at  this  supper, 
two  before  and  two  afler  meat.  With  the  second,  the  two  first  hymns  of  what  was  called 
the  lesser  HaUdf  being  Psalms  cxiii.  and  cxiv.  were  sung  or  chanted.  The  third  cup,  being 
the  first  after  supper,  was  called  the  eup  of  blessing ,  I  Cor.  z.  16,  because  over  it  they  blessed 
Jehovah,  or  said  grace  after  meat.  This  was  followed  by  a  fourth  and  last  cup.  Matt.  xxvi. 
27  ;  Mark  xiv.  23  ;  Luke  xxii.  20.  over  which  they  completed  the  hymn  of  praise,  formed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  lesser  Halldj  Matt.,  xziv.  30,  Mark  ziv.  26,  and  thus  the  feast  concluded. 
But  it  is  said  that  a  fifth  cup  of  wine  might  be  drank  by  those  who  wished  to  repeat  the  great 
Hallel^  which  is  generally  understood  to  be  Psalm  czzzvi.  The  wine  is  said  to  be  red,  mized 
with  water. 

t  Compare  Bzod.  zii.  18 ;  Num.  zzviii.  16, 17  ;  Matt.  zzvi.  17  ;  Mark  ziv.  12. 

f  Dent.  zvi.  7.  Michaelis  has  advanced  the  opinion,  which  seems  well-founded,  that  this 
indulgence  was  granted  for  the  reason,  that,  if  the  month  Abib— £ar-il/oon,  so  called  because 
riipe  ears  of  com  could  always  be  had  in  that  month— happened  to  fall  late,  the  season  would 
be  so  fax  advanced  by  the  fourteenth,  that  the  barley-harvest  would  be  quite  ripe  for  the 
sickle  in  the  week  commencing  with  the  fifteenth ;  in  coDflequence  of  which  the  collectioa 
of  the  crop  would  have  been  much  hindered  by  an  obligatory  stay  at  the  seat  of  the  taber> 
Bade.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  month  Abib  began  on  April  17th,  the  festival  would  not 
commence  till  the  first  day  of  May,  by  which  time  the  harvest  is  always  ready  in  the  south- 
om  parts  of  Palestine. 
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iiig0 :  as  the  feast  of  weeks*  because  of  its  being  celebrated  a  week  of  weeks, 
or  seven  weeks,  after  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  feast  of  harvest^f 
and  also  the  day  of  ftrst-fruits^X  for  this  was  properly  the  harvest  festival 
at  which  the  Israelites  were  to  offer  thanksgivings  to  Jehovah  for  the 
bounties  of  harvest,  and  to  present  to  Him  the  first  fruits  thereof  in  bread 
baked  of  the  new  corn.§  It  seems  in  fact,  that  the  barley-harvest  com- 
menced about  the  passover,  and  the  wheat-harvest  ended  at  the  Pentecost, 
in  Palestine,  where,  as  in  Egypt,  the  barley  is  ripe  considerably  earlier  than 

the  wheat! 

771c  feast  of  tabemades  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  journey 
through  the  Arabian  wilderness,  and  therefore  the  people,  during  its  con- 
tinuance dwelt  in  booths.  This  lasted  seven  days,  from  the  16th  to  the 
22d  of  the  seventh  month,  TishrLIT 


*  Bzod.  xxxiy.  22  ;  Deat.  xtI.  10,  16.  t  Bxod.  zxiii.  16.  t  Num.  xri.  26. 

i  Bxod.  xxiii.  16 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  14,  21;  Num.  xxviii.  26—31. 
Thii  festival  lasted  for  teven  days,  daring  which  many  holocaasts  and  offeringt  far  na 
were  ncrificed.  In  later  timea  many  Jews  from  foreign  coantries  came  to  JeruBalem  on  thia 
joyful  occaaion  (Joseph,  de  Bell  ii.  3,  compare  Acts  ii.  3 — 15).  Bven  at  that  time,  and  stiU 
more  since  then,  a  greater  degree  of  relative  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  this 
festival  than  appears  to  have  been  designed  by  the  law.  It  was  discovered,  or  considered, 
that  the  date,  fifty  days  after  the  passover,  coincided  with  the  delivery  of  the  law  from  Mount 
Sinai,  which  was  fifty  days  after  the  departure  from  Egypt,  and  consequently  after  the  first 
passover.  Hence,  by  degrees,  instead  of  resting  on  the  ground  on  which  Moses  placed  it, 
the  festival  was  turned  into  a  commemoration  of  that  great  event 

H  It  is  usual  to  state  that  another  object  of  this  feast  was  as  ^featt  of  in-gatkenmg,  to  retoni 
thanks,  and  to  rejoice  for  the  completed  vintage  and  gathering-in  of  the  fruits.  But  on  a  close 
examination  it  seems  probable  that  this  was  the  separate  object  of  the  eighth  day,  which 
w«s  added  to  the  seven ;  for  it  was  only  during  the  seventh  day,  that  the  people  were  to 
dwell  in  booths.  But  thus  closely  connected,  they  got  to  be  regarded  as  one  festival,  and 
the  names  were  confounded  and  interchanged,  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  the  passover  and 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  The  eighth  day,  which,  probably,  was  the  proper  feast  of  in- 
gathering, was  kept  a  Sabbath. 

"  The  important  influence  of  these  festivals,  involving  the  meeting  of  the  mass  of  the  male 
population  in  one  place,  three  times  every  year,  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  The  journey 
itself,  taking  place  at  the  finest  seasons  of  the  year,  was  less  likely  to  be  considered  as  a  griev- 
ance than  a  recreative  excursion,  in  so  small  a  country  as  that  which  the  Hebrews  occupied. 
The  primary  design  of  these  re-unions  appears  to  have  been  to  counteract  the  dividing  tendency 
of  the  separation  into  clans,  or  tribes,  by  bringing  them  into  contact  on  an  equal  footing  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  bring  before  them  the  conviction  of  their  common  origin,  and 
common  objects,  sons  of  the  same  father,  and  worshippers  of  the  same  Giod.  The  beginnings 
of  idolatry  were  also  likely  to  be  checked  by  ^he  frequent  renewal  of  these  acts  of  worship 
and  homage.  Persons  of  distant  towns  and  different  tribes  met  together  on  terms  of  brother> 
hood  and  fellowship ;  and  old  relations  were  renewed  and  new  ones  formed.  Several  sec- 
tions are  devoted  by  the  celebrated  Michaelis  to  the  statement  of  the  political  and  other 
advantages  resulting  from  these  festivals.  Among  other  considerations,  he  observes,  that  if 
any  of  the  tribes  happened  to  be  jealous  of  each  other,  or,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  involved 
in  civil  war,  still  their  meeting  together  in  one  place,  for  the  purposes  of  religion  and  sociality, 
had  a  tendency  to  prevent  their  being  completely  alienated,  and  forming  themselves  into  two 
or  imate  unconnected  states ;  and  even  though  this  should  at  any  time  have  happened,  it 
would  have  given  them  an  opportunity  of  again  cementing  their  differences  and  re^initingi 
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This  feast  was  celebrated  with  more  of  outward  glee  than  any  others, 
though  without  intemperance,  to  which  the  Hebrews,  as  a  nation,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  much  addicted.  The  ceremonies  of  parading  in 
procession  with  branches,  chanting  hosannas,  and  of  drawing  water  from 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  to  pour  out,  mixed  with  wine,  on  the  sacrifice  as  it  lay 
on  the  altar,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  before ;  but  they  have  no 
such  connection  with  the  law  of  Moses  as  to  require  particular  notice  in 
this  place. 

The  Day  of  Atonement, — This  was  an  annual  fast,  and  the  only  one 
prescribed  by  the  law,  notwithstanding,  fasts  may  abound  in  the  present 
calendar  of  the  Jews.  It  occurred  on  the  fifth  day  before  the  feast  of  taber- 
nacles, or  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  Tishri.  On  this  day 
they  were  to  abstain  from  all  servile  work,  to  take  no  food  "  from  evening 
to  evening,"  during  which  they  were  to  "  afflict  their  souls."* 


This  is  80  strictly  trae  that  the  separation  of  the  ten  tribes,  from  those  of  Jadah  and  Benjamin, 
under  Eehoboam  and  Jeroboam,  would  probably  never  have  been  permanent,  had  not  the 
latter  abrogated  that  part  of  the  law  of  Moses  relative  to  the  festivals. 

"  Another  effect  of  these  meetings  regarded  the  internal  commerce  of  the  Israelites.  FVom 
the  annual  conventions  of  the  whole  people  of  any  country  for  religious  purposes,  there  gene> 
rally  arise,  even  without  any  direct  intention  on  their  part,  annual  fairs  and  internal  com- 
merce. Such  festivals  have  almost  always  been  attended  with  this  effect.  The  famous  old  fair 
near  Hebron  arose  from  the  congregation  of  pilgrims  to  the  terebinth  tree  of  Abraham.  The 
yearly  fairs  among  the  Germans  had  a  similar  origin.  Among  the  Mohammedans  similar  fes- 
tivals have  always  had  the  same  results.  Witness  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  which,  in 
spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances,  has  given  birth  to  one  of  the  greatest  markets  iu  the 
world.  Now  the  very  same  effects,  and  to  a  vtill  higher  degree,  must,  even  without  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  legislator,  have  resulted  from  the  high  festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  to 
which  the  whole  people  were  bound  to  assemble :  and  more  particularly  as  far  as  regards  in- 
ternal trade.  Let  us  only  figure  to  ourselves  what  would  necessarily  follow  from  such  festi- 
vals being  established.  Every  man  would  bring  along  with  him  every  portable  article  which 
he  could  spare,  and  which  he  wished  to  turn  into  money ;  and,  as  several  individuals  would 
go  from  the  same  place,  they  would  contrive  various  expedients  to  render  their  goods  portable, 
and  this  would  be  the  more  readily  suggested  by  the  habit  of  taking  things,  some  of  them 
needing  carriage,  to  Jerusalem,  as  dues  and  offerings.  Nor  are  means  of  conveyance  expensive 
in  the  East,  as  they  consist  not,  as  with  us,  of  waggons  and  horses,  but  of  asses  and  camels- 
beasts  which  are  highly  servicable  in  promoting  the  internal  commerce  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
There  could  never  be  any  want  of  buyers,  where  the  whole  people  were  convened ;  and.  the 
wholesale  merchants  would  soon  find  it  for  their  advantage  to  attend  and  purchase  the  com- 
modities offered  for  sale  by  individuals,  especially  manufactured  goods.  Whoever  wished  to 
purchase  any  particular  article  would  await  the  festivals  in  order  to  have  a  choice  ;  and 
this,  too,  would  lead  great  merchants  to  attend  with  all  manner  of  goods  for  sale,  for  which 
they  could  hope  to  find  purchasers.  However,  therefore,  Moses  may  have,  as  some  think, 
desired  to  discourage  the  Israelites  from  engaging  in  foreign  commerce,  his  measures  were, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  whether  intended  so  or  not,  highly  favorable  to  the  internal  inter- 
course  and  traffic  of  the  country." 

*  The  sacrificial  services  of  this  day  were  the  most  solemn  of  the  whole  year,  and  are 
worthy  of  our  attention.  They  were  conducted  by  the  high  priest  himself,  and  the  following 
ceremonies,  which  differed  from  those  used  on  other  occasions,  were  performed  by  him 
alone.  Having  washed  himself  in  water,  he  put  on  the  dress  of  white  linen,  which  he 
wore  only  on  this  day.    Then  he  conducted  to  the  altar  a  bullock,  destined  to  be  slain  for 
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Having  noticed  tlie  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  feasts,  we  have  now 
to  direct  our  attention  to  those  extraordinary  festivals  which  were  cele- 
brated after  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

TTlc  Sabbatic  Year, — ^The  Sabbath,  "  or  rest,"  ordained  for  men  and 
cattle  every  seventh  day,  was  extended  to  the  land  itself  every  seventh 
year,  during  which  the  owners  were  to  let  it  lie  fallow.  There  was  no 
sowing  or  reaping,  the  vines  and  the  olives  were  not  pruned,  there  was  no 
vintage,  no  gathering  of  fruits,  even  of  that  which  grew  wild ;  for  all  spon- 
taneous productions  were  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the  wayfaring  stranger, 
and  the  cattle. 

This  year  commenced  with  the  first  day  of  the  month,  Tishri,  which 
was  the  first  of  the  civil  and  the  seventh  of  the  sacred  year.  The  feasts  of 
tabernacles  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  same  month,  and  on  that 
occasion,  in  this  year,  the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read  for  eight  days,  to- 
gether in  the  tabernacle  or  temple.*  Moses  manifests  great  earnestness  in 
giving  this  command,  and  exhorts  not  only  the  men,  but  women,  children, 
and  even  strangers,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  instruction  in 
the  law.  It  is  observable,  indeed,  that  no  other  public  reading  of  the  law 
than  this  is  commanded  by  the  law  itself  t 


Ae  fine  of  himself  and  his  family ;  also  two  goats  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  one  of  which 
was  selected  by  lot  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jehovah,  while  the  other  was  permitted  to  make  an 
nnmolested  escape. — Lev.  xvi.  6-10.  He  proceeded  to  slay  the  ballock  for  his  own  sins, 
and  the  goat  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  He  then  filled  a  censer  with  burning  coals  from  the 
altar,  and  patting  two  handsful  of  incense  into  a  vase,  bore  them  into  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which,  on  this  day  only,  he  might  enter.  (When  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  removed  and  set 
up  again,  the  inner  sanctuary  might  safely  be  entered,  but  not  at  other  times.)  Having 
here  poured  the  incense  on  the  coals,  he  returned,  took  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the 
goat,  and  went  again  into  the  Most  Holy  Place.  There,  with  his  finger,  he  first  sprinkled 
the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  afterwards  of  the  goat,  upon  the  lid  of  the  ark,  and  seven 
times  also  he  sprinkled  it  on  the  floor  before  the  ark. 

He  then  returned  from  the  Most  Holy  into  the  Holy  Place,  or  sanctuary,  and  besmeared 
the  **  horns  '*  of  the  golden  altar  with  the  blood  of  the  bullock  and  the  goat,  and  scattered 
the  blood  seven  times  over  the  surface  of  the  altar.  All  this  was  done  as  an  expiation  for 
the  nncleanness  and  the  transgressions  of  the  children  of  Israel  daring  the  past  year. — Lev. 
xvi.  11'19.  The  high  priest  then  went  out  into  the  court  of  the  tabernacle,  and  placed  his 
hands  with  great  solemnity  on  the  head  of  the  scape-goat,  which  symbolically  represented 
that  the  animal  was  thereby  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  people.  It  was  then  delivered  to  a 
man,  who  led  it  away  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  set  it  free,  to  signify  the  liberation  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  punishment  due  to  their  sins.  But  the  goat  which  was  slain  for  the 
•ins  of  the  people,  and  ,the  bullock  slain  for  those  of  the  high  priest,  were  designed  to 
signify  that  they  were  guilty,  and  that  they  merited  punishment;  and  they  were  burnt 
whole  beyond  the  limits  of  the  camp  or  of  the  city. — Lev.  xvi.  20-22,  26-28.  After  this  the 
high  priest,  putting  off*  his  white  vestments,  and  assuming  the  splendid  robes  of  his  office, 
sacrificed  a  bumt-ofiering,  and  then  offered  another  sin-offeriug,  with  which  the  services 
of  this  day  concluded. — Lev.  xvL  1-34;  Numb.  xxix.  1-11;  Jahn's  B.  A.  Th.  iii.  sect  76. 

*  Dent.  xxxi.  10-13. 

t  On  account  of  no  income  arising  from  the  soil  daring  this  year,  no  debts  oould  be 
collected  in  it. — Dent.  xv.  1,  2.  But  they  were  not,  as  many  writers  have  imagined,  can* 
oeUedi  for  we  find  in  Dent  xv.  9,  that  the  Hebrews  were  admonished  not  to  deny  money  ta 
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It  18  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  year  of  rest  to  the  land  was  necessarily 
spent  by  the  Hebrews  in  idleness.  They  could  fish,  hunt,  take  care  of 
their  bees  and  flocks,  repair  their  buildings  and  furniture,  manufacture 
cloths  of  wool,  linen,  and  of  the  hair  of  goats,  and  carry  on  their  usual 
traffic. 

The  Israelites  often  neglected,  however,  the  keeping  of  the  Sabbatic 
year,  and  the  observance  of  this  law  was  altogether  discontinued  at  the 
commencement  of  the  monarchy;  but  as  the  transgression  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  was  counted  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Babylonian  captivity, 
it  was  more  scrupulously  observed  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  Jerusalem. 

The  year  of  jubilee  was  a  more  solemn  Sabbatical  year,  to  be  held  every 
seventh  Sabbatical  year,  at  the  end  of  forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth,  cur- 
rent* The  return  of  this  great  day  was  announced  throughout  the  land, 
on  the  day  of  atonement;  that  is,  on  the  tenth  of  the  month,  Tishri.! 


the  poor  on  accoant  of  the  approach  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  daring  which  it  cdald  not  be 
collected ;  but  nothing  beyond  this  can  be  deduced  from  the  passage.  Nor  does  it  seem  that 
servants  were,  as  usually  stated,  manumitted  on  this  periodical  seventh  year,  but  on  the 
seventh  year  of  their  individual  service. — Exod.  xx.  2 ;  Deut.  xv.  12 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  14.  Thia 
institution  proves  the  experience  which  already  at  that  time  had  been  acquired  of  the  useful- 
ness,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  allowing  some  rest  to  the  soil,  lest  its  productiveness  should  be 
diminished.  It  may  aUo  have  been  instituted  for  the  reason  that,  in  a  country  where  the  soil 
was  so  productive  as  in  Palestine,  it  might  otherwise  be  apprehended  that  the  value  of  com 
would  be  reduced  almost  to  naught.  *  Lev.  xxv.  8>ll ;  Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 

t  Besides  the  regulations  appertaining  to  the  Sabbatic  year,  there  were  others  which 
exclusively  pertained  to  the  year  of  jubilee.  All  the  bond-servants  of  Hebrew  origin 
obtained  their  freedom  in  this  year,  even  those  who.  at  the  end  of  their  six  years'  servitude, 
had  relinquished  their  claim  to  liberty,  and  whose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of  perpetual 
servitude. — Lev.  xxv ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  All  the  fields  throughout  the  country,  and  the  houses 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  Levites  and  priests,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  preceding 
years,  were  returned  in  the  year  of  jubilee  to  the  sellers,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
had  been  consecrated  to  God,  and  had  not  been  redeemed  before  the  return  of  the  year.— 
Lev.  xxv.  10,  13-17,  24,  28,  xxvii.  16-21.  Debtors,  for  the  most  part,  pledged  or  mortgaged 
to  their  creditors  their  laud,  which  was  however  returned  to  them  on  the  year  of  jubilee. 
Jn  other  words,  the  debts  for  which  land  was  pledged  were  cancelled,  the  same  as  those  of 
persons  who  bad  recovered  their  freedom,  after  having  been  sold  into  slavery,  on  account  of 
not  being  able  to  pay.  Hence  it  usually  happened  in  the  later  period  of  the  Jewish  history, 
as  we  learn  from  Josephus,  that  there  was  a  general  cancelling  of  deb ts.^ Ant.  lib.  iii. ; 
Jahn's  B.  A.  Th.  iii.  sect.  70. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  this  institution  was  avowedly,  to  impress  upon  the  Hebrews 
the  conviction  that  Jehovah  was  the  sovereign  proprietor  of  the  soil,  by  bringing  pointedly 
before  them,  in  the  most  public  and  general  manner,  that  they  were  His  tenants  in  the  land, 
and  therefore  could  not  sell  a  perpetual  right  which  they  d\d  not  themselves  possess.  This 
seems  to  us  distinctly  announced,  when  it  is  said,  "  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever:  for 
the  land  u  mine,  and  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me." — Lev.  xxv.  23.  The  political 
design  of  this  institution  appears  to  have  been,  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppression  of  the 
poor,  as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  slavery.  By  this  means  the  rich  were  prevented 
from  accumulating  lands  upon  lands,  and  a  kind  of  equality  was  preserved  in  all  their  families. 
By  this  means  also,  the  distinction  of  tribes  was  preserved ;  for  this  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  keep  genealogies  of  their  fiimilies,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there  was 
occasion  on  the  jubilee  year,  to  prove  their  right  to  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors.-* 
Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
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Purifications  formed  a  very  important  branch  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Their  object  seems  to  have  been  twofold,  one  bearing  on  religion,  and  the 
other  to  provide  for  their  health,  and  compel  attention  to  cleanliness,  and 
were,  no  doubt,  in  parts,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  Egyptians. 

No  one  could  appear  before  Jehovah  with  his  offering  who  was  not  pre- 
viously cleansed  from  his  outward  or  ceremonial  impurities,  by  which  he 
was  taught  a  becoming  reverence  of  his  God  and  Ruler.  With  reference 
to  the  second  object,  it  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  so  many  circum- 
stances which  rendered  a  person  unclean,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  must  have 
made  him  heedful  to  avoid  whatever  might  lead  to  the  inconvenient  con- 
dition of  ceremonial  impurity;  which,  whatever  tended  to  produce  conta- 
gious disorders  among  the  people,  was,  by  being  made  a  ceremonial  un- 
deanness,  a  constant  object  of  suspicion  and  watchfulness.* 

Purificatwn  of  Lepers. — ^There  are  eleven  species  of  legal  impurity 
mentioned  in  the  law,  to  which  many  others  were  added  by  the  later  Jews. 
But  the  only  one  we  shall  particularly  notice  is  leprosy ;  the  laws  of  Moses 
bearing  on  which,  intimate  the  most  profound  attention  to  the  public  health, 
and  the  most  judicious  precautions  for  its  preservation.! 


*  UncleanneM  wu  not  accounted  %  nn,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  was  expressly 
interdicted,  and  that  by  which  the  high  priest  and  Nazaritetf  were  contaminated,  from  whom 
all  such  defilements  were  to  be  removed.  But  the  neglect  of  purification,  when  nncleanness 
bad  occurred,  was  an  error— technicallyi  a  ireipau  or  a  sm — which  caused  an  exclusion  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  people.  Undeanness  ceased  of  itself  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  period,  provided  the  unclean  person,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  washed  his  body 
and  his  clothes.  But,  in  some  instances,  unclean  persons  were  unable  to  purge  themselves 
from  the  stain  of  their  defilement,  until  they  had  first  gone  through  certain  ceremonies  of 
purification  prescribed  in  the  ritual.  For  instance,  a  person  who  had  been  rendered  unclean 
by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  of  a  sepulchre,  or  the  bones  of  a  dead  person,  was  sprinkled 
on  the  third  and  seventh  day  by  a  clean  person  with  hyssop,  dipped  in  water  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  a  red  heifer.  When  this  was  done,  he  washed  his  body  and  clothes,  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  was  clean.  Tents,  houses,  and  furniture  contaminated  by  the  dead,  were  to 
be  purified  in  the  same  manner. — Numb.  xix.  11,  22;  Jahn's  B.  A.  Th.  iii.  sect  107. 

The  ashes  of  the  heifer  were  prepared  in  a  singular  manner.  See  Numb.  xix.  The 
learned  Jahn  says,  that  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  dangerous  superstition 
connected  with  this  rite.  Most  writers,  however,  find  it  difficult  to  make  out  the  signifi- 
cancy  of  some  of  these  particulars  without  supposing  that  they  bad  reference,  by  antagonism, 
to  some  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  Egypt,  as  that  it  was  a  heifer^  because  the  Egyptians 
held  this  animal  to  be  sacred,  and  worshipped  its  form ;  and  red^  because  red  in  animals  was 
to  the  Egyptians  a  color  hated  and  abominable,  who  held  Typhon,  their  Satan,  to  be  of  that 
color,  and  therefore  appeased  his  wrath  by  the  offering  of  red  bulls.  I,  for  my  part,  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it  an  accommodation  to  superstitious  and  vulgar  prejudices  among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  V  mixed  multitude."  Lightfoot  (Temple  Service,  xvii.  2)  informs  us,  that 
nine  of  these  heifers  were  slain  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  destruction  of  the  second 
temple ;  one  by  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  one  by  Ezra,  and  the  rest  afterwards.  "  This  is 
likely  enough,  for  the  ridiculous,  super-legal  ceremoniousness  of  the  Jews  increased  in  about 
this  proportion,  rendering  necessary  more  frequent  resort  to  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  for 
purification." 

t  "  This  dreadful  disorder,  in  its  various  kinds,  which  are  minutely  and  exactly  discrimi- 
nated in  the  law,  offers  some  very  serious  characteristics.  It  was  so  hr  kerediiaryf  that  some 
fiumilies  were  more  affected  by  it  than  others ;  it  was  also  infeetioutt  and  has  generally  been 
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Leprosy  of  Clothes, — The  regulations  on  this  subject  show  the  minute 
care  with  which  all  the  circumstances  tending  to  the  nurture  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  infectious  virus  was  watched  by  the  law  ;  to  appreciate  which 


held  incurable  in  the  East,  whence  there  are  no  directions  in  the  law  for  its  cure,  but  only  to 
prevent  its  spread  among  the  people* 

"  After  the  lapse  of  several  thousand  years,  leprosy  is  still  common  in  Syria.  It  was 
endemic  in  Palestine,  the  country  to  which  Moses  conducted  the  Israelites ;  and  in  Egypt, 
where  they  had  previously  dwelt,  it  is  said  to  be  still  more  frequent  and  virulent.  To  this 
the  climate  no  doubt  in  some  degree  contributed ;  but  other  causes  besides  this  may,  at  the 
time  the  law  was  given,  have  tended  to  increase  its  influence  among  the  Israelites.  They 
were  poor,  and  had  been  oppressed,  and  cutaneous  disorders,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  infections 
prevail  most  among  the  poor,  because  they  cannot  keep  themselves  cleanly,  and  at  a  distance 
from  infected  persons.  However,  that  the  disorder  in  its  various  kinds  did  then,  and  thence- 
forward for  many  ages,  exist  very  largely  among  them,  is  quite  certain." 

No  unprejudiced  person,  who  has  taken  pains  to  investigate  this  subject,  will,  I  presume, 
deny  that  the  very  measures  taken  by  Moses  seem  to  be  a  confirmation  of  what  Manetho 
relates  in  regard  to  the  leprous  people,  as  being  a  part  of  those  who  departed  from  Bgypt 
when  the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  took  place. 

''  The  measures  taken  by  Moses  to  put  a  check  upon  the  spread  of  leprosy,  formed  a  very 
strict  system  of  separation  and  supervision.  All  contact  with  lepers  was  effectually 
checked,  by  such  contact  being  made  a  ceremonial  uncleanuess,  which  subjected  the  party 
to  great  inconvenience,  even  if  no  evil  consequence  followed.  Vigilant  attention  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  disease  itself  was  secured,  by  its  being  declared  a  legal  impurity  of 
the  first  class,  and  as  such  put  under  the  supervision  of  the  priesthood.  The  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Leviticus  lays  down  very  explicit  and  minute  rules  for  the  purpose  of  distin- 
guishing between  those  signs  which  are  proofs  of  the  actual  existence  of  leprosy,  and  those 
that  are  harmless,  and  result  from  some  other  cause.  These  rules  were  for  the  guidance  of 
the  priest,  on  whom  rested  the  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  suspected  leper 
was  in  a  really  leprous  condition.  Lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  to  Uve 
apart,  outside  of  the  camp,  and,  in  the  end,  outside  of  towns,  in  a  situation  suitably  detached, 
where  they  might  have  intercourse  among  themselves,  but  not  with  clean  persons.  From 
such  they  were  to  keep  their  distance ;  and  if  any  one  drew  near  them  unawares,  they 
were  to  announce  their  condition  and  proximity  by  crying  out :  '  Unclean !  unclean  1 

"  Most  nations  believed  this  disorder  to  be  incurable,  and  supposed  it  inflicted  by  the 
gods,  by  whom  it  only  could  be  cured.  The  same  notion  appears  to  have  been  entertained 
by  the  Hebrews — 2  Kings  v.  7 ;  and  the  instances  in  which  this  disease  is  represented  as 
being  inflicted  upon  individuals  by  Jehovah,  to  punish  them  for  their  sins,  were  calculated 
to  strengthen  this  impression. 

*'  When,  however,  a  person  was  reported  to  be  healed  of  this  leprosy,  a  priest  went  out 
of  the  camp  (or  city),  and  subjected  him  to  a  very  strict  examioation.  If  no  signs  of  the 
disorder  appeared  upon  him.  the  priest  sent  a  person  to  bring  two  living  birds  (doves  or 
youDg  pigeons,)  cedar  wood,  scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  with  which  he  performed  the  ceremo* 
nies  of  purification,  to  admit  the  party  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hebrew  church  and  commu- 
nity. He  slew  one  of  the  birds,  and  received  its  blood  in  an  earthen  vessel.  Into  this  he 
dipped  the  cedar  wood,  the  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  and  therewith  sprinkled  seven  times 
the  once  leprous  person.  The  other  bird  was  then  permi^^ed  to  escape,  as  a  symbol  that 
the  man  was  now  free  of  his  leprosy.  The  subject  of  these  ceremonies  having  then  washed 
his  body  and  his  clothes,  and  shaved  himself,  was  accounted  clean ;  but  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  encampment  or  the  city  until  the  seventh  day  from  this  time.  On  that  day  he 
shaved  off  not  only  the  beard  and  eye-brows,  but  the  hair  from  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
was  then  esteemed  perfectly  purified. — Lev.  xvi.  1-9. 

The  same  day  he  was  to  briog  his  offering  of  two  rams  and  a  sheep,  with  meal  and  oil; 
but  if  he  were  poor,  two  doves  and  two  young  pigeons  might  be  substituted  for  the  sheep 
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prqperly,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  how  little  attention  has,  until  witliin  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  been  paid  to  such  matters  in  any  country.* 

The  House  Leprosy. — Most  of  the  observations  made  below,  in  regard 
to  the  leprosy  of  clothes,  apply  also  to  this  disease  on  the  walls  of  houses, 
which  is  described  in  Leviticus,t  as  consisting  of  greenish  or  reddish  spots, 
that  appear  on  the  wall,  and  continue  to  spread  wider  and  wider.! 


and  the  second  ram.  The  man  and  hii  offerings  were  then  presented  before  Jehovah  by  the 
priest.  One  of  the  rams  was  then  offered  as  a  trespass-offering,  and  with  its  blood,  and 
with  the  oil,  were  performed  the  significant  and  peculiar  ceremonies  described  in  Ley.  ziy. 
10>18»  after  which  the  sheep  was  slain  as  a  sin-offering,  and  the  other  ram  as  a  bamt-offer- 
ing."— Lev.  xiv.  19-32. 

*  With  reference  to  the  statutes  on  this  subject,  Michaelis  very  justly  observes :  "  When 
we  hear  of  the  leprosy  of  clothes  and  houses,  we  must  not  be  so  simple  as  to  imagine  it  the 
very  same  disease  which  is  termed  Uproty  in  man.  Men,  clothes,  and  stones  have  not  the 
same  sorts  of  diseases ;  but  the  names  of  human  diseases  are  by  analogy  applied  to  the 
diseases  of  other  things."  He  mentions  instances  from  Hasselquist  in  which  the  name 
leprosy  is  in  Syria  and  Egypt  applied  to  diseases  ta  tree»» 

The  "  clothes  leprosy  "  is  described  in  Lev.  ziii.  47-59,  as  consisting  of  green  or  reddish 
spots,  which  remain  in  spite  of  washing,  and  continue  to  spread,  so  that  the  cloth  becomes 
bald,  or  bare,  sometimes  on  one  side,  and  sometimes  on  the  other.  It  is  not  easy  to 
identify  this  disease  in  clothes,  or  to  say  exactly  in  what  it  consisted.  The  Jewish  writers 
themselves  are  rather  at  a  loss  on  the  subject ;  andr  most  of  them  rest  in  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  unknown  to  other  nations ;  but  there  are  some,  as  Abar- 
banet  for  instance,  who  concludes  that  the  disease  was  derived  from  the  touching  or  using 
by  leprous  persons  of  the  cloth  that  imbibed  from  them  the  purulent  matter  in  which 
the  infection  lay.  Michaelis,  however,  guided  by  the  information  which  he  received  from  a 
woollen  manufacturer,  supposed  the  disease  to  have  arisen  in  woollen  cloth  from  the  use  of 
the  wool  of  a  sheep  that  had  died  of  the  disease ;  which,  when  worn  next  to  the  skin— as 
it  often  is  in  the  East— is  very  apt  to  produce  vermin.  He  could  obtain  no  information  with 
respect  to  Unen  and  leather,  which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  law.  Clothes  suspected  to  be 
thns  tainted,  were  to  be  inspected  by  the  priest.  If  they  were  found  to  be  corroded  by  the 
leprosy,  they  were  to  be  burnt ;  but  if,  after  being  washed,  the  plague  was  found  to  bare 
departed  from  them,  they  were  to  be  pronounced  clean, 
t  Chap.  xiv.  33-37. 

X  Michaelis  considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  saltpetre,  wnich  sometimes  attacks  and  corrodes 
houses  that  stand  in  damp  situations,  and  which  may  have  been  hurtful  in  Palestine, 
although  not  attended  with  any  injury  to  health  in  modem  Europe.  What  was  a  mere 
conjecture  of  this  eminent  man,  has  since  been  rendered  very  probable,  by  the  fact  that  the 
deserted  and  ruined  houses  in  the  country  beyond  Jordan  are  found  so  impregnated  with 
saltpetre,  that  the  collection  of  it  to  make  gunpowder  forms  almost  the  only  business  (not 
agricultural)  carried  on  in  that  almost  desolate  region. 

When  a  house  was  suspected  to  be  thus  tainted,  the  priest  was  to  examine  it,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days.  If  he  then  found  the  signs  of  the  "  plague*'  had  not  spread,  he 
ordered  it  to  be  shut  up  seven  days  more.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  he  paid  another 
▼isit,  and  if  he  found  the  infected  spot  dm,  or  extinct,  he  caused  that  part  of  the  wall  to  be 
taken  out,  and  removed  to  an  unclean  place,  mended  the  wall,  and  caused  the  whole  house 
to  be  newly  plastered.  It  was  then  shut  up  for  another  seven  days :  and  if  he  then  found 
that  the  plague  had  broken  out  anew,  he  caused  the  whole  house  to  be  pulled  down.  But 
if  there  were  no  appearance,  he  pronounced  it  clean,  and  the  same  ceremony  was  performed 
on  the  occasion  as  on  the  purification  of  a  leprous  man ;  and  this  served  to  apprise  every 
ODe  that  the  suspected  house  was  not  infected,  thus  freeing  the  neighborhood  from  any 
■pprehonsiotts  which  may  have  been  entertained. 

17 
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Vows*  were  not  commanded  by  the  Mosaic  law,  but  left  to  the  discretion 
ol  mdividuals  themselves  ;t  they  were  solemn  promises  made  by  persons  to 
consecrate  something  to  the  Deity,  or  to  do  something  in  His  service,  and 
to  His  honor,  which,  without  such  promises,  they  did  not  feel  bound  to  per* 
form.  The  earliest  vow  of  this  kind  among  the  Hebrews  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Jacob.t 

Moses  confirmed  the  vows  which  had  been  made  in  ancient  times ;  and 
which,  having  been  observed  in  subsequent  ages,  had  acquired  in  some 
measure  prescriptive  authority.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  encour- 
aged the  making  of  new  vows  by  individuals,  although  he  insisted  on  a 
scrupulous  fulfilment  of  them  when  made.§  It  should  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  he  permitted  in  certain  cases  the  redemption  of  the  vow,il  and 
conferred  the  power  on  a  father,  or  a  master,  or  a  husband,  of  annuling  the 
vows  of  a  daughter,  a  wife,  or  a  slave.^  Another  circumstance  essential 
to  the  validity  of  a  vow  was,  that  it  should  be  audibly  uttered,  and  con- 
firmed by  an  oath  ;**  and  this  was  obviously  calculated  to  relieve  conscien- 
tious persons  from  any  doubts  they  might  entertain  as  to  whether  what 
they  had  thought  of  in  their  hearts  was  a  bare  intention,  or  a  complete  and 
obligatory  vow.  Such  uncertainty  would  be  prevented  by  uttered  words. 
It  was  also  made  essential  that  anything  devoted  to  Jehovah  by  a  vow 
should  be  honestly  acquired.  It  is  well  known  that  in  ancient  times  many 
public  prostitutes  devoted  a  part  of  their  impure  earnings  to  their  gods. 
This  is  expressly  forbidden  by  Moses.tt 

T&ws  were  either  affirmative — Nederim^  strictly  so  called,  by  which 
property  of  various  kinds,  and  men  themselves,  might  be  consecrated  to 
Jehovah,  and  which  were  capable  of  redemption — with  the  exception  of 
what  was  denoted  by  the  vow  called  Cherem,  and  of  animals  proper  for 
sacrifices — or  negative,  by  which  abstinence  was  promised  from  certain 
things  in  themselves  lawful.  The  principal  in  this  last  class  was  the  vow 
of  the  Nazarites. 

By  affirmative  vows  not  only  property  of  various  descriptions,  as  mdhey, 
lands,  houses,  and  animals,  clean  and  unclean,U  but  servants  also,  sons,  and 
the  person  himself,  who  made  the  vow,  might  be  consecrated  to  Jehovah* 
These  are  all  mentioned  under  a  name  common  to  any  sacred  gift — 
KorbanM 


*  The  substance  of  what  follows  on  the  subject  of  tows  is  from  Professor  Jahn,  with  some 
curtailments  and  some  additions. 

t  Probably  among  the  Hindoos  such  yows  were  first  practiced. 

t  Gen.  zzviii.  22.  $  Deut.  zziii.  21-24 

I  Lot.  zzyii.  1-25.  IT  Numb.  xzx.  2-16. 

**  Numb.  xxz.  3,  11,  14 ;  compare  Dent  xxiii.  23 ;  Judges  zi. 

tt  Deut.  zziii.  18. 

tX  Clean  and  unclean  means  no  more  than  JU  or  unfit  for  food. 

ii  See  Joseph.  Antiq.  iv. ;  Mark  vii.  11.  , 
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Animals  which  were  fit  for  sacrifices,  and  which  were  devoted  to  Jeho- 
vah by  this  vow,  were  to  be  sacrificed  ;  but  those  which  were  excluded 
firom  the  altar  were  to  be  sold  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  priest ; 
they  could  be  redeemed,  however,  by  the  addition  of  the  fifth  part  of  the 
valuation.  The  men  who  were  thus  devoted  became  servants  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple,  unless  they  were  redeemed.  Many  lands  and  houses 
which  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  this  vow,  became  the  property  of  the 
tabernacle  or  the  temple,  but  the  lands  might  be  redeemed  before  the  year 
of  jubilee* 

The  Vow  called  Cherem. — ^This  vow  of  ^^  the  accursed  thing'^  was  an 
ancient  custom  which  Moses  thought  proper  to  retain.  He  gives  no  regu- 
lations concerning  it,  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  already  known  and  in  use.t 
If  the  vow  of  Cherim  were  uttered  as.  applying  to  the  enemy,  it  implied  the 
widest  and  most  unsparing  destruction  ;  and  it  was  sacrilege  for  the  con- 
quering army  to  appropriate  to  itself  any  of  the  plunder.t  In  a  few  in- 
stances it  appears,  however,  that  the  flocks  and  some  other  of  the  spoils 
were  not  destroyed.}  By  this  vow  of  Cherem,  otherwise  called  the  irrevo- 
cable curse,  sometimes  fields,  animals,  and  human  individuals  were  de- 
voted. It  was  designed  in  its  operation  upon  men,  to  bear  only  on  the 
disobedient,  who  were  thereby  made  an  example  to  others.  II 

Negative  vows,  as  previously  stated,  were  promises  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain things  not  forbidden  by  law.  Josephus  reportsif  that  there  were  in  his 
time  many,  particularly  those  oppressed  by  sickness  or  by  adverse  fortune, 
who  vowed  to  abstain  from  wine,  to  go  with  the  head  shaven,  and  to  spend 
the  time  in  prayer,  thirty  days,  previously  to  their  offering  sacrifices.  This 
agrees  with  what  we  read  in  the  New  Testament,**  but  although  proper  to 
mention  here,  we  find  nothing  of  it  in  the  law  of  Moses  as  given  in  the 
text  come  down  to  us.  But  the  Nazarite,  on  the  contrary,  vowed  to  let  his 
hair  grow,  to  abstain  not  only  from  wine  and  all  inebriating  drink,  but 
fi-om  vinegar  likewise ;  to  eat  no  grapes,  and  to  beware  of  any  contamina- 
tion from  corpses,  bones,  and  sepulchres,  and  not  to  indulge  in  mourning 
even  on  the  death  of  his  nearest  relatives.  In  some  cases  the  child  was 
bound  by  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite  even  before  his  birth.tt 


*  Lev.  xxvii.  1-24. 

t  Exod.  xviii.  14.  i  Namb,  xxi.  2 ;  Deat.  ii.  32,  34,  iii.  1-8,  xiii.  14,  15 ;  compare  Judges 
XX.  47,  48.  t  Josh.  vi.  17-19,  vii,  1,  26. 

i  Deat.  ii.  32,  34,  iii.  1-8 ;  Josh.  viii.  2.  ||  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  etc. 

%  De  Bello,  ii.  15.  •*  Acts  xviii.  18. 

ft  This  was  the  case  in  respect  to  Samson  and  John  the  Baptist. — Jndges  viii.  2-5,  12-24; 
Lnke  i.  13-15.  This  vow  sometimes  continued  through  life,  bat  was  generally  limited  in 
its  operation  to  a  definite  period.  The  customs  relative  to  the  Nazarites  existed  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  who  borrowed  expressions  from  them  before  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
on  the  aabject. — Numb.  vi.  Michaelis  thinks  that  ihey  were  of  Egyptian  origin;  and  that 
Moses  in  his  laws  only  gives  certain  injunctions  concerning  them,  partly  to  establish  the 
ceremonies  and  laws  of  such  vows,  and  partly  to  prevent  people  from  making  them  to,  or 
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In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  ceremonial  law,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
remind  you  that  a  far  greater  number  of  principles  and  applications  of 
general  and  political  law  are  included  in  it  than  the  mere  title  would  sug- 
gest. ^'  In  fact,  a  view  of  the  ceremonial  law  might  be  so  conducted  as  to 
develop  the  entire  organization,  religious,  political,  and  civil  of  the  Hebrew 
state."  It  is  evident  that  the  ceremonies  prescribed  were  an  accommodation 
to  notions,  prejudices,  and  superstitions  prevalent  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
that  they  were  also  adopted  to  prevent  this  people  from  becoming  infected 
with  the  still  more  gross  superstitions  of  the  neighboring  nations.  These 
ceremonies  were  besides  necessary  to  inspire  them  with  reverence  towards 
Jehovah,  and  to  provide  the  priesthood  with  powerful  means  of  awing  the 
multitude  and  curbing  the  mutinous  spirit  of  which  they  gave  so  many 
signal  proofs.  Though  few  of  the  prescripts  of  the  ceremonial  law  appear 
to  have  been  original,  those  which  were  atdopted  were  all  well  atdapted  for 
the  purposes  in  view ;  namely,  the  separation  of  the  Hebrews  from  all  other 
people,  and  the  preservation  of  the  religious  system  of  Moses. 

Every  one  who  truly  understands  the  wonderful  ways  by  which  God 
has  preserved  the  doctrine  of  His  unity,  cannot  but  discard  the  notions 
generally  entertained  on  this  subject  among  the  Jews,  Mohammedans  and 
even  Christians.  Why  should  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sublime  truths 
which  a  careful  study  of  the  Hebrew  history  presents  to  our  view  1  Why 
deny  that  God  executed  His  plans  by  secondary  means?  Why  view 
Moses  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  glorious  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  ?  Why  attempt  to  found  truth  upon  deception  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  what  an  error  should  we  commit  to  deny  that  God  exercised  a 
visible  influence  upon  all  those  acts  of  Moses  which  tended  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  His  designs ! 

The  Hebrew  worship  of  the  Deity  was  agreeable  to  the  notions  this 
people  entertained  of  the  Divine  nature.  This  worship,  as  instituted  by 
Moses,  was  altogether  external ;  the  cause  of  which  is  evident.  The  He- 
brew people  at  the  time  when  the  law  was  given  did  not  understand  that 
the  Deity  was  spiritually  to  be  worshipped.     Perhaps  Moses  himself  was 


letting  their  hair  grow  in  honor  of,  any  other  God  than  Jehovah.  If  Nazarites,  whether 
male  or  female — for  the  vow  might  be  made  by  either— were  unexpectedly  contaminated, 
they  were  to  be  purified  not  only  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  but  with  additiona 
pecaliar  to  themselves. — Numb.  vi.  9-12.  The  hair  was  to  be  shaven,  and  the  Nazariteship 
had  to  be  commenced  again.  At  the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  by  the  vow  of  one  who 
had  engaged  to  follow  this  mode  of  life  only  for  a  limited  time,  he  appeared  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  with  certain  sacrifices  and  ofierings,  prescribed  by  the  law — Numb.  vi.  13-21 
— when  his  hair  was  cut  ofi*,  and  cast  into  the  fire  where  his  thank-offering  was  burning. 
He  then  was  free  from  his  vow,  and  once  more  indulged  himself  with  wine  at  the  fsaat 
which  was  prepared  for  the  thank-ofiering.  As  in  some  instances,  where  the  Nazarite  waa 
too  poor  to  meet  the  whole  expense  of  the  offerings  required  on  this  occasion,  other  partiea 
more  affluent  became  sharers  in  it,  and  in  this  way  became  parties  to  the  vow.  This  exp^Aiu 
Acta  zzi.  23,  24. 
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unable  to  conceive  this  sublime  idea.  It  is  also  not  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  worship  which  the  Hebrews  paid  to  Jehovah  was  in  the  double  char- 
acter of  their  God  and  their  king.  Therefore,  in  the  Mosaic  system,  the 
church  was  not  only  connected  with  the  state,  but  identical  with  it ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  were  the  religious  and  the  civil  institutions  interwoven 
with  each  other.  This  appears  everywhere.  "  Thus  the  family  of  Aaron 
were  at  the  same  time  the  priests  of  the  God  and  the  ministers  of  the  king ; 
thus  the  Levites  were  not  only  a  subordinate  order  of  priests,  but  a  lettered 
aristocracy  in  the  state  ;  knd  thus  the  nation,  besides  their  ordinary  rela- 
tion as  subjects  to  a  king,  had  that  federal  holiness  ascribed  to  them  which 
made  them  a  church,  a  nation  of  priests,  a  peculiar  people ;  thus  the  taber- 
nacle was  not  only  the  temple  of  the  (rod,  but  the  palace  of  the  king ;  and 
thus  the  principles  and  many  of  the  details  of  the  civil  and  political  code 
are  bound  up  and  embraced  in  the  frame  work  of  the  ceremonial  institu- 
tions.'^ 


*  There  have  been  many  who  hsve  objected  to  the  burdenMome  character  of  the  ceremonial 
lam*  But  MaimoutdeB,  on  the  other  baud,  cuutends  that  oue  of  the  objects  of  the  Mosaic 
law  was  to  lessen  the  burden  and  service  of  religions  duties ;  and  says  farther,  *'  If  anything 
in  that  law  appears  to  us  injurious  and  fatiguing,  it  is  only  because  we  are  igiuyratU  of  the  rites 
and  customs  of  those  times."  He  was  aware  that  a  peculiarly  burdensome  character  might  be 
•scribed  to  the  Mosaic  system  of  purification ;  and  therefore,  after  stating  the  burdens,  and 
adducing  some  reasons  for  them,  he  advises  us  again,  "  earefidly  to  stvdy  the  customs  of  those 
times"  for  by  such  study  we  should  find  that  the  law  offered  relief  from  burdensome  and 
oppressive  customs,  so  as  not  to  hinder  the  people  in  their  usual  business  on  account  of 
pollutions  or  purifications.  Most  of  the  precepts  regarding  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  he 
says,  "  regarded  only  the  sanctuary  and  holy  things,  as  it  is  said,  '  She  shall  touch  no 
hallowed  thing,  nor  come  into  the  sanctuary ' — Lev.  xiii.  4 — leaving  her  at  liberty  to  use  all 
other  things  without  sin,  even  whilst  unclean,  and  to  eat  whatever  kind  of  common  food 
{meat  that  had  not  been  offered  at  the  altar)  she  chose.  But  among  the  Zabii,  in  some 
parts  of  the  East,  females  were  at  certain  times  to  live  in  separate  habitations,  the  things 
which  they  trod  on  were  burnt,  every  person  speaking  to  them  was  accounted  polluted,  and 
if  only  the  wind  had  blown  them  on  to  others  who  were  pure,  those  persons  were  deemed 
polluted ;  fixran  which  we  mly  learn  how  great  the  difference  is  between  what  they  teach 
and  what  our  law  teaches,  which  allows  women  at  such  times  to  perform  all  their  ordinary 
household  duties.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  Zabii,  everything  which  was  separated 
from  the  body,  as  hair,  nails,  blood,  etc.,  was  considered  as  polluting;  hence,  all  barbers 
were  regarded  unclean,  from  having  to  touch  the  hair  and  blood ;  and  every  one  who 
suffered  a  razor  to  pass  upon  him  was  obliged  to  wash  himself  in  pure  and  limpid  spring- 
water.  Many  other  tedious  and  wearisome  ceremonies  were  also  common  among  them.'* 
We  know,  also,  that  the  Egyptians  were  subjected  to  innumerable  vexatious  ceremonies, 
eonsequently  we  cannot  but  admit  that  Maimonides  seems  to  have  been  justified  in  what  he 
has  said  as  above. 

*•  Warburton  and  others  have  been  of  the  opinion  that  there  may  have  been  an  original 
intention  to  train  the  Israelites  through  direct  moral  and  doctrinal  instruction,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  ceremonial  and  typical  system.  They  suppose  that  the  delivery  of  the 
moral  code  contained  in  the  decalogue,  without  any  ritual  institutions  or  injunctions,  prior 
to  the  afiair  of  the  golden  calf,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  ritual  system  immediately  4^er 
liiat  sad  transaction,  intimates  that  there  was  an  Alteration  of  plan  caused  by  this  demonstra- 
tion  of  their  unfitness  for  any  other  system  than  one  of  types  and  ceremonies." 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  this  opinion,  which  I  do  not  think  worthy  of  being 
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There  has  been  much  controversy  whether  tne  ceremonial  law  was 
typical ;  but  the  disputants  have  generally  evinced  more  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry  on  the  one  side,  and  more  of  mockery  and  malice  on  the  other  than 
of  regard  to  reason  and  love  of  truth.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  idle  dis* 
putes  will  soon  be  discontinued,  as  the  new  light  which 'has  been  thrown 
on  this  subject  cannot  fail,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  dissipate  the  erroneous 
notions  hitherto  entertained. 

The  question,  "  Whether  there  are  types  in  the  laws  of  Moses  ?"  is  an- 
swered by  Professor  Jahn  as  follows  : 

"  That  there  are  historical  and  moral  types  in  the  laws  of  Moses  is  evi- 
dent from  the  passover  and  from  the  feast  of  tabernacles,*  also  from  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  golden  plate  in  the  mitre  of  the  high  priest, 
for  a  typical  part  is  expressly  assigned  to  these  last  by  Moses  himself.t 
But  whether  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Moses  what  are 
termed  prophetical  t3rpes  has  been  a  subject  of  great  controversy.  We  see 
in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen  upon  this  subject,  the  tendency  of  men 
to  rush  from  one  extreme  to  another  ;  and  because  types  of  this  kind  were 
formerly  too  much  multiplied,  the  wisdom  of  men  in  later  days  has  taken 
upon  it  boldly  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  types  at  all."  It  seema 
from  this  that  this  learned  writer  presumes  that  prophetical  types  exist,  to 
some  degree,  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  system,  as  he  posi- 
tively asserts  by  saying,  that  it  appears  certain  that  the  whole  Mosaic  dis- 
cipline was  not  only  introduced  to  preserve  and  transmit  the  true  religion, 
but  that  it  implied  and  intimated  something  better  to  come.  But  every 
ancient  religion  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  manner  typical. 

I  will,  however,  pursue  this  subject  no  further,  as  being  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  historian,  and  as  the  futility  of  their  reasonings  is  best 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  hardly  any  two  interpreters  agree  in  their  ex- 
planations, except  as  to  some  great  leading  points,  the  chief  of  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  words  of  Professor  Jahn,  just  now  cited,  and  which  may 
admit  of  too  general  an  application  to  demand  serious  attention.  But  I 
cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  intimation  of  such  a  man  as  Jahn,  that  the 
Hebrew  religion  was  "  the  true  one."  I  must  confess  that  I  am  greatly 
surprised  that  such  an  inconsiderate  remark  should  have  beea  made  by 
so  learned  a  man,  who  cannot  plead  in  excuse  the  prejudice  naturally 
imbibed  by  one  educated  in  the  Hebrew  religion.     The  truth  is,  that  the 


repeated.  StiU  it  seems  very  quesdoaable  whether  Moses  erer  entertained  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  give  to  the  Hebrews  a  religions  system  void  of  all  ceremonies.  If  we  even 
presume  tbat  Moses  entertained  the  most  rational  conception  of  the  Deity,  we  find  him  too 
much  of  a  sUtesman  to  think  that  he  would  have  attempted  to  introduce  a  system,  for  which 
the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been  then  altogether  unfit. 

•  Bxod.  xii.  1-13 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  48 ;  DeuL  xvi.  1-S.  j 

t  Bzod.  xxviii.  38 ;  Dent.  x.  16,  xxx.  6. 
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Hebrew  religion  embodied  many  truths,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  does  not  deserve 
the  name  of  ^'  the  true  religion ;"  for  there  are  intermingled  with  it  too 
many  false  and  superstitious  notions.  Yet  I  cannot  but  give  my  hearty 
approbation  to  the  following  words  of  the  same  learned  writer :  ^'  Express 
and  insulated  types  of  Christ,  or  of  a  Christian  church,  known  to  be  such 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  do  not  appear  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Moses." 

As  many  features  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  were  retained 
in  the  Mosaic  constitution,  a  short  survey  of  that  form  of  government — 
though  already  treated  on — will,  I  think,  be  very  suitable  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  general  subject  on  which  we  are  now  entering.  ^ 

The  patriarchal  form  of  government  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  the 
most  ancient,  and  it  is  also  the  most  natural.  This  government  whfch  at 
first  was  that  of  every  father  over  his  own  family,  soon  extended  its  sphere ; 
and  thus  we  see  this  government  established  among  tribes  and  even  among 
powerful  nations.  Abraham,  and  even  Isaac  and  Jacob,  appear  to  have 
exercised  their  sway  over  whole  tribes,  and  to  have  been  such  chiefs  as  the 
emirs  of  the  nomades  are  at  the  present  day,  for  they  are  represented  as 
completely  independent ;  as  owing  allegiance  to  no  sovereign ;  as  forming 
alliances  with  other  petty  princes ;  as  repelling  force  with  force ;  as  being 
the  priests  of  their  tiibe,  who  appointed  the  festivals  and  presented  the 
offerings ;  as  the  protectors  of  their  vassals,  the  chiefs  who  led  them  to  war, 
the  judges  who  banished  the  turbulent,  and  who  perhaps  inflicted  even 
capital  'punishment  upon  transgressors.*  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  after 
the  death  of  their  father,  probably  ruled  their  own  families  with  the  same 
authority.  But  when  the  descendants  had  increased  so  as  to  form  tribes, 
each  tribe  appears  to  have  acknowledged  a  chief  or  prince  as  its  ruler.  This 
o&ce  was  unquestionably  at  first  hereditary,  and  belonged  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  but  probably  afterwards  became  elective.  This 
division  of  nations  into  tribes  was  very  general  in  ancient  times,  and  is 
still  retained  by  nomades,  such  as  the  Bedouins  and  the  Tartars.  As  the 
numbers  of  each  tribe  increased,  the  less  powerful  families  united  them- 
selves to  their  stronger  relatives,  and  acknowledged  them  as  their  superiors. 
Hence  there  arose  a  division  of  the  tribes  into  collections  of  families.  Such 
a  collection  was  called  a  house  of  fathers,  a  clan,  or  a  thousand,  not  be- 
cause each  of  these  divisions  contained  a  thousand  persons,  for  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  varied.!  Before  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
were  under  the  immediate  government  of  the  rulers  of  these  clans,  who 
were  denominated  heads  of  houses  of  fathers,  heads  of  thousands,  and 
so  on,  and  were  in  rank  subordinate  to  the  princes.  These  two  classes  of 
rulers  were  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  elders,  or  heads  of 


*  Gen.  viii.  20,  ziv.  14,  24,  zv.  9,  10,  xxi.  14,  zxii.  13,  xzziv.  14,  xxxviii.  24. 
t  JTodg.  yi  15 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19,  xziii.  23 ;  Numb.  xxii.  5-50. 
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tribes.*  They  were  fathers  rather  than  magistrates,  govemmg  according 
to  the  regulations  established  by  custom,  and  the  principle  of  sound  reason 
and  natural  justice.  They  provided  for  the  general  good  of  the  whole 
community,  while  the  affairs  of  each  individual  family  still  continued  under 
the  control  of  its  own  father.  In  general,  those  cases  only  which  con- 
cerned the  fathers  of  families  themselves  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
elders.  This  patriarchal  form  of  government  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
preserved  to  this  day  among  the  nomades,  particularly  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 
They  call  the  heads  of  their  tribes  emirs  or  princes,  and  the  heads  of  clans 
sheikhs  St  elders,  under  which  title  the  Hebrew  included  both  these  orders 
of  rulers. 

It  had  originally  been  the  duty  of  the  princes  themselves  to  keep  the 
genealogical  registers,  but  subsequently  they  employed  scribes  for  that 
purpose ;  and  these,  in  process  of  time,  acquired  such  great  authority,  that, 
under  the  name  of  shoterim,t  they  possessed  and  sustained  an  important 
part  in  the  governmentt 

While  the  Hebrews  were  in  Egypt,  the  kings  of  that  country  do  not 
appear  to  have  interfered  with  this  form  of  internal  government.  On  the 
contrary,  we  see  that  they  made  it  instrumental  to  their  own  purposes ; 
for  the  Hebrew  shoterim  were  employed,  under  the  direction  of  Egyptian 
overseers,  to  apportion  and  press  forward  the  works  of  the  people.  §  But  as 
the  Hebrews  after  the  deliverance  were  to  constitute  an  independent  nation, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  provided  with  suitable  institutions  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  the  preservation  of  tlie  important  charge  which  God 
pleased  to  commit  to  them.  Consequently,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Moses,  they  were  provided  with  a  constitution  in  unison  with  the  plans 
of  Providence. 

But  though,  according  to  this  constitution,  Jehovah  was  represented  not 
only  as  the  God,  but  also  as  the  Ruler  of  the  Hebrews,  I  see  no  reason 
to  justify  us  in  adopting  the  notion,  generally  entertained  by  the  Jews, 
and  even  by  many  Christians,  that  God  was  more  particularly  the  Ruler 
of  the  Hebrews  than  of  any  other  people.  I  think  such  an  opinion  alto- 
gether unworthy  of  the  Deity,  although  entertained  even  by  so  great  a 
man  as  Bossuet,  who  says:  *' Surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
worthy  of  God,  than  to  have,  first  of  all,  chosen  to  himself  a  people,  who 
should  be  a  palpable  instance  of  his  eternal  providence." II  But  I  answer, 
that  it  was  more  worthy  of  the  Great  Father  of  all  mankind  to  manifest 
himself  as  such,  and  to  prove  that  only  in  frail  man,  and  not  in  perfect 


^  Num.  i.  16 ;  x.  4.    t  Rendered  officers  in  the  English  ▼enion.     t  Bzod.  iil  16  ;  y.  10-81. 

$  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  princes  of  the  Hebrews,  during  the  stay  of  this  people  in 
Egypt,  appear  to  have  had  no  judicial  power— as  it  was  first  on  the  advice  of  Jethro  that 
Moses  appointed  judges  or  prefecta,  who  were  to  decide  all  minor  litigation*. 

1  Histoize  UniverseUe,  tome  ii.  1. 
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Divinity,  exists  any  such  partiality  or  narrowness.  Great  as  were  the 
abilities  of  Bossuet  as  an  historian,  prejudice  yet  so  blinded  his  eyes  that 
he  could  not  perceive,  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  God's  providence 
equally  prominent  as  in  that  of  the  Hebrews.  All  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence for  certain  purposes,  and  Providence  influenced  the  destinies  of  all. 
I  do  not  dispute  any  one's  religious  belief,  but  I  boldly  assert  that  it  is  no 
historical  truth,  that  God  was  in  any  other  way  the  king  or  ruler  of  the 
Hebrews  than  He  has  been  of  all  the  oiher  nations  of  the  earth.  Yet 
true  it  is,  that,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses,  God  entrusted  to  the 
Hebrews  a  mission  of  the  highest  importance — a  mission  which  evidently 
appears  to  have  been  held  many  centuries  before  by  other  people,  who, 
however,  had  forfeited  this  glorious  trust. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Mosaic  constitution  was,  as  before 
observed,  that  Jehovah  was  not  only  the  God,  but  also  the  ruler  or  king 
of  the  Hebrews.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  civil  constitution  is 
almost  altogether  interwoven  with  the  religious  institutions,  and  both 
lending  to  each  other  all  possible  support  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole 
system. 

The  chief  power  was  consequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers 
and  servants  of  Jehovah ;  and  the  constitution,  as  given  by  Moses,  intro- 
duced in  reality  a  hierarchical  form  of  government  among  the  Hebrews. 
This  truth  has  been,  and  will  be,  vehemently  opposed  by  many  ;  Wt  still 
I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  it  will  at  last  be  generally  admitted. 
But  in  order  to  preserve  this  constitution,  and  the  religious  system  embodied 
in  it,  it  became  necessary  that  the  Hebrews  should  avoid  all  intimate 
friendship,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Formal  prohibitions  of  such  intercourse  would  be  scarcely  sufficient ;  and 
it  would  be  most  efTectually  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  peculiar 
customs,  which,  while  in  themselves  decorous  and  useful,  differed  from 
those  of  other  people.  '^  Such  customs,  once  established,  became  a  second 
nature ;  and  as  they  must  be  relinquished  by  those  who  wished  to  mingle 
with  nations  by  whom  they  were  despised — ^because  intolerance  and 
prejudice  were  very  general  among  all  the  people  of  those  times — ^they 
remained  a  double  barrier  against  union  with  foreigners.  The  Hebrews 
were  already  accustomed  to  a  similar  state  of  things  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  among  themselves  some  singular,  if  not  peculiar,  rites  were 
already  in  existence,  particularly  that  of  circumcision.  These  pecuUarities 
formed  the  basis  on  which  the  great  wall  of  partition  between  them  and 
other  nations  was  built  Their  ancient  usages  were  more  accurately 
defined  by  the  Mosaic  law,  and  new  rites  added.  Everything  was 
designed  to  keep  the  Hebrews  in  constant  remembrance  of  Jehovah  their 
king.  Thus  many  details  of  the  law,  which,  without  reference  to  circum- 
stances, may  appear  arbitrary  or  trivial,  tended  to  separate  the  people 
from  other  nations,  and  to  guard  them  against  idolatry ;  and  in  this  view 
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they  were  of  essential  importance  to  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed" 
— the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Deity  in  Unity. 

This  separation  from  paganism  was  indispensable  perhaps  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  in  view.  But  separation  from  other  nations,  not 
enmity  to  them,  was  that  which  the  law  required.  Individuals  were 
forbidden  to  form  intimate  friendship  with  foreigners  ;  but  whenever  they 
had  any  necessary  transactions  with  them,  they  were  required  to  treat 
them  affectionately  as  neighbors,  and  to  fulfil,  in  respect  to  them,  all  the 
common  duties  of  philanthropy.  Precepts  to  this  effect  are  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Mosaic  law.*  The  Hebrew  government  could  also 
enter  into  alliance  with  other  states  when  the  public  good  required  it. 
Moses  indeed  makes  an  exception  in  regard  to  a  few  nations ;  but  the  very 
exception,  as  has  been  observed,  is  a  tacit  permission  to  form  connection 
with  others  when  necessary.  The  exceptions  will  come  under  our  notice 
historically. 

Hebrew  Magistrates, — ^Having  thus  exhibited  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  regulated  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  we  will 
now  turn  our  attention  to  their  domestic  polity.  This  remained  much  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  under  the  patriarchal  government,  but  reorganized' 
in  such  a  manned,  that  the  people  might  recognize  in  every  civil  institu* 
tion  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  their  king.  The  Hebrews  were  still 
divided  into  twelve  tribes  as  before.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  court  and  the  state ;  but  the 
tribe  of  Joseph,  whose  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  were  adopted  by 
Jacob,t  was  subdivided  into  two,  and  received  two  portions  in  the  allot- 
ment of  Canaan  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  remained  the  same.t 

The  authority  of  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  of  the  heads  of  families 
and  unions,  was  continued  as  before.  The  shoterim,  or  genealogists, 
were  also  preserved.}  Yet  Moses,  as  we  have  already  observed,  on  the 
advice  of  Jethro.  appointed  additional  judges  over  the  divisions  of  tens, 
fifties,  hundreds,  and  thousands.  These  men  were  such  as  were  recom- 
mended to  Moses  by  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people,  and  were, 
for  the  most  part,  selected  from  the  heads  of  families,  genealogists,  and 
other  persons  of  consideration.il  At  the  first  institution  there  must  have 
been  about  sixty  thousand  judges  of  tens,  twelve  thousand  judges  of 
fifties,  six  thousand  judges  of  hundreds,  and  six  hundred  judges  of  thou- 
sands.   This  institution  was  willingly  received  by  the  Hebrews,  as  they 


*  Bzod.  zxii.  10,  zziii.  9 ;  Lev.  zix.  24  ;  Dent,  x  1^,  19,  xxyiii.  19;  Jer.  xxii.  3;  Zech. 
^1.  10.  t  Oen.  xlviii.  5. 

t  Whether  the  mixed  multitade  were  portioned  out  among  all  the  tribes,  or  only  included 
in  thoae  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  as  some  have  intimated,  cannot  now  be  ascertained* 

$  Nnmb.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xvi.  IS,  xx.  5,  xxxi.  28. 

jl  Bxod.  viii.  13-26;  Dent.  i.  12-15;  compare  Exod.  xviii.  21,  24. 
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had  witnessed  the  regular  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt,  and  had 
learned  its  advantages.  It  seems  that  the  inferior  judges  were  subordinate 
to  the  superior  judges,  or  those  who  judged  a  larger  number ;  and  accord- 
ingly, cases  of  a  difficult  nature  went  up  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
judges ;  and  those  so  difficult  as  to  perplex  the  latter  tribunal,  were 
brought  before  Moses  himself.  After  his  death  these  were  brought  before 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation ;  or,  if  there  were  no  such  magistrate, 
the  high  priest,  who,  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Invisible  King,  decided 
causes  of  this  kind  after  consultation  with  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
of  the  priests.*  As  this  institution  was  destined  to  be  perpetual,  when 
any  of  the  judges  died  or  went  out  of  office,  their  places  were  supplied  by 
new  elections.  After  the  people  were  settled  in  Palestine,  judges  as  well 
as  genealogists  were  appointed  for  every  city  and  surrounding  district 
Both  offices  were  frequently,  if  not  generally,  held  by  the  same  person.t 
These  judges  sustained  a  civil  as  well  as  a  judicial  character,  and  are 
included  in  the  lists  of  those  who  are  denominated  the  eiders  or  princes 
of  Israel ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  they  were  chosen  from  the  elders  and 
princes,  they  did  not  forfeit  their  seat  among  them  by  taking  the  judicial 
office ;  on  the  contrary,  the  respectability  attached  to  their  office— rsupposing 
they  were  not  chosen  among  the  princes  and  elders,  entitled  them  to  be 
reckoned  in  their  number. 

There  were,  therefore,  in  every  tribe,  judges,  genealogists,  heads  of 
ftimilies,  and  princes,  each  of  which  class  of  magistrates  had  its  peculiar 
duties.  The  judges  administered  justice.  The  genealogists  kept  the  gene- 
alogical tables,  in  which  they  occasions^lly  noted  the  most  remarkable 
occurrences  of  their  times.  The  historical  notices  which  are  contained 
in  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Pentateuch,  were  probably  derived  from  these  tables.!  The  heads  of 
families,  with  the  prince  of  the  tribe,  had  charge  of  the  general  concerns/ 
of  each  tribe ;  and  although  the  judges  and  genealogists  appear  to  have 
been  subordinate  to  them,  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  important  measure 
which  assigned  to  a  class  not  necessarily  connected  with  them,  the  judicial 
functions  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  station  ;  ''  for  whether  so 
intended  by  Moses,  or  so  understood  at  first  by  them,  no  one  can  doubt 
that  this  separation  of  the  character  of  judge  from  that  of  hereditary 
chieftain,  crippled  the  aristocratic  principle  so  far  as  was  necessary  to 
conform  to  the  new  constitution,  and  ensure  the  submission  of  the  whole 
to  the  general  government.  It  perhaps  demonstrates  the  success  of  this 
operation  that  th^  princes  of  the  tribes  make  but  little  figure  in  the 
Hebrew  history,  and  that  not  one  of  them  ever  took  a  leading  part  in  the 


*  Dent.  six.  17,  zzi.  5. 

t  Dent.  XTi.  18,  xzzi.  28;  1  Ohron.  zziii.  4,  xzvi.  20;  Deat.  i.  15, 16. 

•  1  Ohron.  iv.  21-23,  39-45,  v.  10,  19-22,  vii.  20-24. 
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affairs  of  the  whole  nation."  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  there  wa« 
also  another  cause  which  operated  to  the  same  result,  namely,  the  prepon- 
derating influence  of  the  priesthood. 

In  Palestine  these  magistrates  were  distributed  in  the  several  cities,  and 
those  who  resided  in  the  same  city  composed  the  legislative  assembly  of 
that  city  and  its  surrounding  district.  When  the  magistrates  of  all  the 
cities  belonging  to  any  tribe  were  collected,  they  formed  the  supreme  couit, 
or  legislative  assembly,  of  the  tribe.  In  like  manner  the  magistrates  of 
several  different  tribes  might  assemble  in  one  body,  and  legislate  conjointly 
for  all  the  tribes  which  they  represented.  When  the  magistrates  of  all 
the  tribes  met  together,  they  formed  the  general  legislature  of  the  whole 
nation.*  There  were  no  pecuniary  emoluments  attached  to  any  of  these 
offices,  but  they  conferred  great  dignity  and  authority  upon  those  who 
held  them. 

The  Learned  Class. — ^The  Hebrews  had  long  acknowledged  as  magis- 
trates the  princes  of  tribes,  heads  of  houses,  and  genealogists,  and  they 
admitted,  without  opposition,  the  institution  of  judges,  since  their  office 
was  neither  lucrative  nor  hereditary.  Nor,  at  first,  was  any  opposition 
madet  when  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  greatly  distinguished  itself  by 


*  Dent  xxY.  1-S,  xix.  12,  xxii.  15,  zxv.  7-9;  Judges  vii.  14 ;  1  Sam.  zvi.  4;  Judges  zz. 
1-14,  zzi.  1-11. 

t  "  It  was  the  less  to  be  ezpected  that  discontent  should  arise  on  this  score,  as  the  Hebrews 
had  seen  in  Egypt  a  similar  institation  of  great  public  benefit.  The  Egyptian  priests  were 
a  separate  caste,  divided  into  three  subordinate  classes.  They  performed  not  only  the  reli« 
gious  rites,  but  the  duties  of  all  the  civil  offices  for  which  learning  was  necessary.  They 
tiierefore  devoted  themselves  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences.  The 
learned  nobUiiyr  so  to  speak,  was  strictly  hereditary,  and  no  one  from  another  tribe  could  be 
received  among  its  members.  They  studied  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  medicine, 
mathematics,  particularly  astronomy  and  geometry,  history,  civil  polity,  and  jurisprudence. 
They  were  historians,  keepers  of  the  archives,  practicing  physicians,  inspectors  of  weights 
and  measures,  surveyors  of  land,  astronomical  calculators,  receivers  of  the  customs,  judges 
and  counsellors  of  the  king,  who  himself  generally  belonged  to  their  caste.  In  short,  like 
Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  and  Melchizedeck,  the  priest  and  king  of  Salem,  they  formed, 
guided,  and  ruled  the  people,  by  establishing  civil  regulations,  performing  sacred  services, 
and  imparting  religious  instruction.  They  were  liberally  rewarded  for  the  discharge  of 
these  important  duties ;  not  only  by  possessing  large  estates  in  land,  which,  if  we  may  credit 
Diodorous  Siculus,  occupied  a  third  part  of  all  Egypt,  but  also  by  receiving  from  the  king  a 
stated  salary  for  their  civil  employment.  However  suspicious  such  an  order  may  appear  to 
many  at  the  present  day,  it  was  admirably  adapted  to  those  times,  and  by  means  of  it  Egypt 
was  raised  fiur  above  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  her  civil  institutions  and 
her  advancement  in  the  sciences.  Hence,  even  the  Greeks,  in  ancient  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  borrow  their  politics  and  their  learning  from  the  Egyptians.  If  ;hen  an  institu* 
tion,  in  many  respects  so  useful,  could  be  adopted  by  the  Hebrews  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
retain  its  advantages,  and  reject,  as  far  as  possible,  its  faults,  it  was  evidently  the  wisest 
measure  that  people  could  adopt."— Jahn.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
Greeks,  at  a  later  period,  far  surpassed  the  Egyptians  in  the  sciences  and  in  literature;  and 
that  perhaps  the  Egyptians  did  not  surpass  the  Hindoos  in  general  learning,  nor  the  Cbal- 
deaas  in  aU  branches. 
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its  zeal  for  Jehovah,  the  Invisible  King,  was  set  apart  to  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  altar — that  is,  in  a  political  view,  to  be  the  courtiers  of 
the  king — and  to  all  those  offices  of  state  in  which  learning  was  requisite.* 
The  princes  of  tribes  and  heads  of  families,  however,  still  retained  their 
ancient  honors,  and  the  members  of  other  tribes  were  permitted  to  bold 
civil  offices,  and  to  apply  themselves  to  the  sciences.  Thus,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disadvantages  of  a  learned  order  were  avoided,  and  knowledge 
did  not,  as  in  Egypt,  become  a  mystery ;  nor  was  civil  government  trans- 
formed altogether  into  a  domination  of  priests.  Moses  cannot  fairly  be 
accused  of  introducing  regulations  which  tended  to  keep  the  people  in 
ignorance,  for  any  individual,  of  whatever  tribe,  who  bad  capacity,  desire, 
and  leisure  might  apply  himself  to  study ;  still  it  was  not  allowed  for  all, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Josephus,  to  write  the  historical  records  of  the 
Hebrews. 

In  order  to  answer  the  end  fcH:  which  they  were  destined,  the  Levites 
were,  more  than  the  other  Hebrews,  to  study  the  book  of  the  law ;  to 
preserve  and  disseminate  correct  copies  of  it ;  to  perform  the  duties  of 
judges  and  genealogists ;  and,  consequently,  to  be  theologians,  priests, 
and  historians.!  As  the  priests  and  Levites  were  to  try  the  accuracy  of 
weights  and  measures,  of  which  there  were  several  models  preserved  in 
the  sanctuary,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  understand  something 
of  mathematics ;  and  as  they  were  to  determine  and  announce  the  move- 
able feasts,  new  moons,  years,  and  intercalary,  they  were  obliged  to  know 
something  of  astronomy.!  The  priests  were  to  instruct  the  people  in 
religion  and  the  law,  and  to  solve  such  questions  as  might  arise  on  these 
subjects.}  The  spirit  of  the  institution  made  the  Levites  also  instruc- 
tors of  the  people.  It  was  undoubtedly  their  duty  to  read  the  law  every 
seventh  year  to  the  assembled  people ;  and,  under  the  arrangements  of 
David,  they  sang  psalms  and  cultivated  musicll  As  the  priests,  by  their 
exhortations,  were  to  arouse  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  when  about  to 
engage  in  battle,  they  probably  paid  some  attention  to  eloquence ;  and  as 
they  had  to  perform  the  duty  of  police-physicians,  it  was  necessary  they 
should  know  something  of  the  art  of  medicincIT  It  was  the  duly  of  the 
high  priest,  as  head  of  the  class,  and  minister  of  state  to  the  Invisible 
King,  to  superintend  all  other  persons.  When  there  was  no  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  community,  he  also,  with  the  advice  of  the  inferior  priests, 
decided  the  most  difficult  legal  controversies,  and  managed  all  the  affairs 


•  Exod.  xxxii.  26-29. 

t  Narob.  zvi.  2-7  :  1  Chron,  zxiii.  4,  xzy.  29 ;  2  Ofaron.  xix.  8,  zzxiy.  13. 

t  Deat.  z.  10,  xzviii.  11;  Lev.  xxv.  8-12. 

(  Deat.  XYU.  9  ;  Mai.  ii.  4-7. 

I  Deat.  xxxi.  11,  12;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  5;  2  Chron.  xrii.  7-4); 

Y  Dent.  XX.  3 ;  Lev.  xiii.  xiv. 
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of  State.  In  important  and  doubtful  cases,  he,  at  the  request  of  the  prin- 
cipal rulers,  or  of  the  chief  magistrate,  consulted  the  Divine  King  himself 
by  Urim  and  Thummim.*  But  in  all  these  employments,  the  priests  and 
Levites,  equally  with  the  other  Hebrews,  were  strictly  prohibited  the  use 
of  magic  oracles,  necromancy,  astrology,  omens,  soothsaying  from  the 
entrails  of  animals  or  the  movements  of  clouds,  and  all  those  artifices,t 
which,  among  the  Egyptians  and  other  ancient  nations,  were  the  usual 
means  of  managing  the  populace.  Still  I  do  not  think  this  a  sufficient 
justification  for  the  assertion  of  some  writers,  that  ''thus  the  Hebrew 
priests  were  the  only  priests  of  antiquity  who  were  not  allowed  to  impose 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  multitude  ;"  but  as  authorizing  us  only  to  main- 
tain that  the  Hebrew  priesthood  were  thus  deprived  of  many  of  the  means 
for  effecting  such  a  purpose. 

The  subject  of  the  provision  made  for  this  important  body  has  already 
passed  under  our  notice,  and  requires  therefore  no  fxirther  mention  in  this 
place.  They  had  no  real  estates  or  definite  salaries,  like  the  Egyptian 
priests ;  but  the  compensatory  provision  which  was  made  for  them  was 
ample,  though  not  exorbitant,  an4  perhaps  no  more  than  sufficient  to 
preserve  them  from  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  subsistence  through  means 
and  pursuits,  which  would  have  left  them  without  leisure  for  those  acquire^ 
ments  necessary  to  the  becoming  discharge  of  the  important  functions 
entrusted  to  them. 

Relation  of  the  TYibes  to  Each  Other. — As  each  tribe  was  governed 
by  its  own  rulers,  and  administered  its  own  affairs,  it  constituted  an 
entire  civil  community,  independent  of  the  other  tribes.t  If  any  affair 
concenjed  the  whole,  or  several  of  the  tribes,  it  was  determined  by  them, 
in  conjunction,  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation.}  If  any  tribe 
found  itself  unequal  to  the  execution  of  any  proposed  plan,  it  might 
connect  itself  with  another,  or  with  any  number  of  the  other  tribes. H 
But  although  each  of  the  twelve  tribes  was,  in  some  respects,  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  as  such  had  its  separate  interests ;  still  they  were  all 
united  by  certain  general  interests,  and  formed  but  one  nation.  They 
were  considered  as  if  they  had  all  descended  from  one  ancestor,  though 
this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  "  mixed  multitude,"  which  was  absorbed  in 
the  Hebrew  people,  did  not  descend  from  Abraham.  Still  this,  partly  real 
and  partly  imaginary,  common  bond  of  union,  which  embraced  all  the 
tribes  was  strengthened  and  drawn  more  closely  by  the  necessity  of 
mutual  aid  against  their  common  enemies.  Their  union  was  indeed 
far  more  close  than  that  of  the  several  states  of  the  United  States  of 


*  Deat.  xvii.  9-12 ;  Exod.  zzviii.  30 :  Numb,  zxvii.  21 ;  1  Sam.  zziii.  9-12,  xxx.  7,  8. 
t  Dent,  xviii.  7-14,  J  Judg.  xx.  11-46 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4 ;  Judg.  i.  21,  27-33. 

$  Jadg.  xi.  1-11 ;  2  Sam.  in.  17  ;  1  Kings  i.  24. 
I  Judg.  i.  1-3,  22,  iv.  10,  vii.  23,  24,  viii.  2,  3. 
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America.  '^  Jehovah  was  the  God  and  king  of  the  whole  nation ;  and  the 
sacred  tabernacle,  which  was  his  temple  and  palace,  was  common  to  all 
the  tribes.  They  had  one  common  oracle,  the  Urim  and  Thummim  ;  one 
common  high  priest,  the  first  minister  of  the  Invisible  King ;  a  common 
learned  class,  who  possessed  cities  in  all  the  tribes ;  a  common  law  of 
church  and  state.  In  short,  the  constitution  was  so  contrived  that,  not- 
withstanding the  independence  of  all  the  tribes,  each  had  a  sort  of  super- 
intendence over  the  rest,  in  regard  to  their  observance  of  the  law.  Any 
of  the  tribes  could  be  called  to  account  by  the  others  for  the  transgression 
of  the  law  ;  and  if  they  refused  to  give  satisfoction,  they  might  be  attacked 
and  punished  by  war."* 

Legislative  Assemblies. — ^As  the  twelve  tribes  had  many  interests  in 
common,  and  formed  in  this  respect  but  one  political  body,  the  magistrates 
of  all  the  tribes  met  in  general  assemblies  to  consult  for  the  general  good 
of  the  nation.  These  general  assemblies  were  convened  by  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  or  by  the  high  priest 

The  place  of  the  assembly  was  usually  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle — 
the  palace  of  the  Invisible  Kingt — or  in  some  spot  which  had  acquired  a 
degree  of  sacredness  from  having  been  the  scene  of  some  great  eventt 
As  long  as  the  Hebrews  dwelt  together  in  camps,  these  assemblies  were 
summoned  by  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets ;  but  after  the  settlement 
in  Palestine,  heralds  must  have  been  employed  for  the  purpose.  These 
assemblies  were  of  two  kinds.  The  sound  of  one  trumpet  was  a  signal 
for  convoking  a  select  assembly,  composed  of  the  princes  of  tribes  and 
heads  of  families.  But  the  blowing  of  two  trumpets  was  the  signal  for 
calling  the  great  assembly,  which  included  the  judges  and  genealogists, 
and — at  least  on  important  occasions — as  many  of  the  people  as  might 
choose  to  attend.} 


*  Josh.  zzii.  9-34;  Jndg.  zx.  It  is  possible,  as  Michaelis  remarks,  that  a  political  com- 
munity thus  constitated  may  exist  without  any  proper  sovereign  power,  to  which  the  last 
appeal  must  be  made.  But  there  will  probably  be  a  want  of  promptness  and  energy  in  its 
moyements.  It  may  be  quiet,  prosperous,  and  happy,  or  fall  into  anarchy,  confusion  and 
wretchedness,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  members.  Many  examples  of  these  condi- 
tions of  the  Hebrew  state  will  come  under  our  notice  in  the  historical  narrative.  In  such  a 
community  it  was  also  to  be  expected .  that  the  more  powerful  tribes  would  be  rivals  and 
jealous  of  each  other.  Accordingly,  we  find  this  rivaiship  existing  between  the  tribe  of 
Jadah,  to  which  belonged  the  ri^ht  of  primogeTuture^-^toiieited  by  Reuben — and  the  tribe 
of  Joseph,  which  had  the  double  portion. — Gen.  xliz.  8-10,  xlviii.  5,  6.  The  right  of  possess- 
ing a  double  portion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  tribe  of  Joseph  was  divided  into  those  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  which  was  equivalent  in  fad  to  the  right  of  primogeniture, 
placed  Judah  and  Joseph  on  nearly  the  same  footing,  and  caused  them  to  look  upon  each 
other  with  the  jealous  and  unfriendly  eyes  of  competitors.  From  rivaiship  of  this  nature 
finally  arose  the  schism  by  which  the  nation  was  divided  into  two  monarchies.— 1  Kings  zii 

t  Numb.  X.  2-4 ;  Jndg.  xz.  1,  27.  28 ;  Josh,  xxiii.  1,  2 ;  1  Sam.  z.  IT. 

I  Josh.  xxiv.  1 ;  Sam.  zi.  14.  15 ;  1  Kings  xii.  1. 

}  Bxod.  iLxziv.  31,  32  ;  Dent  zziz.  9-11;  Judg.  zx 
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These  assemblies  received  different  denominations,  according  to  the 
class  of  persons  of  which  tbey  were  composed.  When  the  whole  people 
were  collected,  they  formed  what  was  called  the  whole  assembly,  or  con- 
^gregation.  There  were  also  the  princes  of  the  assembly,  or  congregation ; 
those  called  to  the  assembly ;  those  deputed  to  the  assembly  ;  and  the 
elders  of  the  assembly,  or  senators.* 

While  Moses  sustained  the  office  of  ruler  among  the  Hebrews^  he 
announced  to  these  public  assemblies  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  which 
were  afterwards  communicated  by  the  magistrates,  as  especially  by  the 
shoterim — or  as  we  have  called  them,  the  genealogists — ^to  the  people, 
each  one  to  the  families  under  his  immediate  direction.  These  assemblies 
exercised  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  declared  war,  made  peace, 
formed  alliances,  and  chose  generals,  civil  rulers,  and  ultimately  kings. 
They  prescribed  to  the  rulers  the  principles  on  which  they  were  to  govern ; 
they  tendered  to  them  the  oath  of  office,  and  rendered  them  homage.t 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  magistrates  received  any  instructions 
from  the  people  respecting  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  legislative 
assemblies ;  nor  does  any  instance  occur  in  which  the  people  exhibited 
any  disposition  to  control  or  interfere  with  their  deliberations.  Still  the 
assemblies  were  in  the  habit  of  proposing  their  decisions  and  resolutions 
for  their  ratification  and  consent.^  When,  however,  Jehovah  was  accepted 
as  the  king  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  it  was  not  by  the  assembly,  but  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their  rulers,  took  the 
oath  of  obedience,  even  the  women  and  children.}  The  people  were 
attached  to  their  magistrates,  and  generally  accepted  what  they  proposed, 
and  rejected  what  they  disapproved.  But  there  were  times  when  the 
popular  clamor  rose  so  loudly  against  their  measures,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  them.  Even  in  the  time  of  the  monarchy,  the  people 
refused  the  honors  of  a  regal  burial  to  those  kings  who  had  incurred  their 
displeasure,  and  elevated  to  the  throne  the  prince  with  whom  they  were 
most  pleased,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  succession.! 


•  Bzod.  xix.  7,  xxiv.  3-8,  xrxiv.  31,  32,  xxxv.  1-4;  Ler.  W.  13,  viii.  3,  5 ;  Numb.  ri.  25, 
30,  xvi.  2. 

t  Exod.  zix.  7,  xxiv.  3-8;  Josh.  ix.  15-21;  Jodg.  xx.  1,  11-14,  18,  28,  xxi.;  1  Sam.  x.  24, 
xi.  14;  2  Sam.  iii.  17-19,  v.  1-3;  1  Kiogs  xii. 

X  1  Sam.  xi.  14.  15 ;  compare  Josh.  viii.  33,  xxiii.  2,  et  Beg.,  xxiv. 

$  Exod.  xxiv.  3-8;  Deat.  xxix.  9-14.  ^ 

I  Namb.  xvi, ;  Josh.  ix.  18,  19;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  12;  1  Kings  xxi.  1-4,  xxiii.  30;  compare 
2  Chron.  xxiii.  25,  xxxvi.  1.  I  will  here  observe,  that  in  reference  to  the  sarvey  which  we 
have  now  taken  of  the  eeremonud  and  civU  law  and  government  of  the  Hebrews,  "  the  chief 
part  of  whatever  praise  it  claims'* — as  Mr.  Kitto  says  in  his  History  of  Palestine,  vol.  1.  p. 
291,  from  which  work  I  have  borrowed  the  chief  contents  of  this  letter  so  far,  though  I 
have  always  expressed  my  own  opinion  as  soon  as  T  have  differed  from  that  writer  or  hii 
authorities — must  be  ascribed  to  Professor  Jahn,  who,  in  his  "  Biblische  Archeologie,**  has  so 
ably  digested  the  materials  offered  by  Lowman  and  Michaelis.    This  work  of  Profesaor 
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There  has  been  much  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  law.  Those  who  have  viewed  €rod  as  the  real  ruler,  have 
advanced  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  despotism — as  God  could  be  no  less 
than  an  absolute  king.  Josephus  again  calls  the  Hebrew  government 
an  aristocracy.  Michaelis  and  others  are  in  favor  of  considering  it  a 
democracy.* 

The  first  of  these  opinions  appears  to  me  to  be  founded  solely  on  faith, 
and  unsupported  by  any  convincing  evidence.  Those  who  entertain  the 
opinion  that  Grod  was  the  Icing  of  the  Hebrews,  are  obliged  to  make  con- 
cessions which  almost  prove  the  falsity  of  the  position  they  maintain. 
^'  Nevertheless,"  says  a  writer  of  this  opinion,*  "  it  was  neither  expedient 
nor  proper  that  the  political  affairs  of  the  nation  should  be  directed  by  the 
immediate  interposition  of  God ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  their  polity 
should  partake  more  or  less  of  the  usual  forms  of  human  government." 
What  is  this  but  almost  a  concession  that  God  governed,  as  he  undoubtedly 
did,  the  Hebrews  providentially  ;  that  is,  in  the  same  way  as  he  governs 
other  nations,  through  human  agency,  subject  to  His  omnipotent  influ- 
ence? But  it  will  be  objected  that  God  made  his  will  known  to  the 
high  priest  in  a  more  manifest  way,  through  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Poor  conception,  indeed,  of  the  Deity  !  And  where  is  the  satisfactory 
historical  evidence  that  God  made  his  will  known  through  Urim  and 
Thummim  ? 

Still  if  Urim  and  Thummim  was  a  sacred  lot — ^as  it  probably  was — ^it 
may  have  been  consulted  in  good  faith — that  is,  the  priests  themselves  may 
have  believed — that  the  Deity  through  that  means  answered  the  questions 
put  to  Him,  as  the  Arabs  did  when  they  made  use  of  the  azlam  or  divina- 
tion by  arrows.*  It  was  also  believed  in  the  middle  ages,  that  by  causing 
the  accused  and  the  accuser  to  fight  a  duel,  it  would  be  shown  on  which  side 
was  justice,  because  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  God  would  give  victory 
to  the  man  who  had  justice  on  his  side.  But  experience  proved  that  God 
did  not  perform  any  miracle  in  the  defence  of  the  just  cause,  but  allowed 
victory  to  declare  for  the  most  courageous,  skilful,  or  strong  of  the  com- 
batants. Consequently,  the  use  of  this  and  similar  means  for  proving  a 
man's  innocence  or  guilt,  was  in  the  course  of  time  discontinued.     It  is 


Jahn  is  in  five  octavo  volames,  two  of  which  are  occapied  by  the  political  and  historical 
portion.  An  abridgment  of  the  whole  was  published  by  the  author,  under  the  title  ''  Arcc- 
ologia  Biblica/'  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  T.  C.  Upham.  This  work  con- 
tains an  abridgment  of  the  political,  but  not  of  the  historical,  portions  of  the  third  and  fourth 
volumes.  But  the  historical  portion  has  been  translated  and  published  as  a  separate 
work  by  Calvin  Btowe,  under  the  title  of  '*  The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth.'* 

*  See  Exod.  xiz.  7,  8,  xziv.  3-8 :  compare  Dent.  xxix.  9-14;  Josh,  ix.  18,  19,  xxiii.  1  et 
seq.,  xxiv.  2  et  seq. ;  1  Sam.  x.  24,  xi.  14,  15  ;  Numb,  xxvii.  1-8,  zxxvi.  1-9. 

t  See  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ii.  chap.  5. 

X  See  page  491,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
18 
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abo  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  reign  of  David  there  was  no  more  use 
made  of  the  Urim  and  Thuinmim.  But  as  we  know  that  the  high  priest 
was  the  only  one  who  was  allowed  to  inquire  of  Jehovah  by  the  means  oif 
Urim  and  Thummim,  it  was  in  his  power  to  return  to  the  people  what- 
ever answer  he  pleased.  Now  we  know  that  there  were  many  wicked 
men  among  the  high  priests,  and  besides  that,  pious  frauds,  as  they  have 
been  called,  have  often  been  resorted  to;  consequently  I  repeat  what  I  have 
before  said,  that  the  Hebrew  form  of  government  was  really  hierarchical 
— that  is,  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood — although 
this  hierarchy  was  indeed  modified,  both  by  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
influence — the  former  of  these  exercised  by  the  chief  men  of  the  nation, 
and  the  last,  though  very  seldom,  by  the  people  in  general.  What  was 
there  in  the  government  of  the  Hebrews  that  would  justify  us  in  the 
opinion  that  God  was  the  immediate  ruler  of  that  people  ?  Did  it  manifest 
that  wisdom  and  perfection  which  is  evident  in  all  things  which  is  accom- 
plished by  the  Deity  ?  Did  it  display  that  harmony — ^which  awakens  our 
wonder,  our  admiration,  and  our  love,  as  manifest  in  the  government 
that  rules  the  world  ?  Was  it  always  conducted  according  to  the  laws 
that  God  has  pleased  to  reveal  to  man?  The  historical  narrative  concern- 
ing the  Hebrew  nation,  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  will  make  any 
answers  to  these  queries  entirely  superfluous. 

We  will  now  take  a  cursory  survey  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws  of 
Moses. 

This  lawgiver  knew  well  how  necessary  cleanliness  was,  and  how 
important  it  was  considered  by  the  wise  people  among  whom  he  had 
been  educated,  not  to  omit  giving  proper  regulations  in  this  respect.  It  is 
indeed  remarkable,  that  many  men  of  wit  and  genius  have  been  so  incon- 
siderate as  to  have  charged  Moses  with  having  prescribed  superstitious 
ceremonies,  in  forbidding  certain  species  of  food,  when  if  they  had  pleased 
properly  to  examine  the  subject,  they  would  have  found  that  Moses  had, 
in  some  cases,  good  reason  for  these  prohibitions.  But  it  must  also  be 
observed,  that  while  the  exclusive  use  of  wholesome  kinds  of  food  was 
secured  to  the  people  by  the  law,  which  declared  everything  in  any  degree 
unwholesome  to  be  ceremonially  unclean ;  the  distinction  also  greatly 
contributed  to  promote  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
— that  of  keeping  them  apart  as  a  peculiar  people.  In  fact,  as  Tappan 
properly  observes :  '^  This  statute,  above  all  others,  established  not  only  a 
political  and  sacred,  but  a  physical  separation  of  the  Jews  from  other 
people.  It  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  one  to  mix  with  the  other,  either 
in  meals  or  in  marriage,  or  in  any  familiar  connection.  Their  opposite 
customs  in  the  article  of  diet  not  only  precluded  a  friendly  and  comfortable 
intimacy,  but  generated  mutual  contempt  and  abhorrence.  The  Jews 
religiously  abhorred  the  society,  manners,  and  institutions  of  the  Gentiles, 
because  they  viewed  their  own  abstinence  from  forbidden  meats  as  a 
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token  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  of  course  regarded  other  nations  who 
wanted  this  pretended  sanctity,  as  vile  and  detestable.  They  considered 
themselves  as  secluded  by  God  himself  from  the  profane  world  by  a 
peculiar  worship,  government,  law,  mode  of  living,  and  country.  Though 
this  separation  from  other  people,  on  which  the  law  respecting  food  was 
founded,  created  in  the  Jews  a  criminal  pride  and  hatred  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
yet  it  forcibly  operated  as  a  preservative  from  idolatry  by  precluding  all 
familiarity  with  idolatrous  nations."  It  was  thus  that  the  Hebrew  people 
founded  superstitious  notions  upon  regulations  which  appear  not  to  have 
originated  altogether  from  superstitious  motives.  Besides,  the  separation 
thus  effected  is  distinctly  avowed  as  a  principal  reason  for  this  portion  of 
the  Mosaic  law.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  distinct  reference  to 
any  inherent  imsuitableness  in  the  articles  of  food,  to  which  the  prohibi- 
tion extends.t 


•  Lev.  XX.  25, 26. 

t  These  were  at  foUows : 

1.  Qaadrupeds  which  do  not  ruminate,  or  which  have  not  feet  completely  cloven.  This 
excluded  many  domestic  animals,  such  as  the  korttf  and  all  beasts  of  prey.  Animals  which 
do  not  ruminate,  although  bifidt  such  as  the  swine,  are  forbidden,  as  also  those  ruminants 
that  do  not  completely  divide  the  hoof,  as  the  eamel ;  or  those  ruminants,  not  bifid,  but  numif 
toed,  as  the  hare  aud  the  rabbit. 

2.  The  fat  and  other  heavy  and  nutritive  parts  of  clean  animals  are  forbidden.  They  were 
set  apart  as  being  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  and  were  the  parts  usually  consecrated  on  the 
altar — a  religious  sanction  being  thus  given  to  the  inhibition. 

3.  Blood  was  also  for  the  same  reason  forbidden,  and  on  the  same  grounds,  as  being  con- 
aecmted  to  Jehovah ;  for  which  reason  none  but  animals  regularly  slaughtered,  so  as  to 
discharge  the  blood  t'roui  the  body,  could  be  eaten. 

4.  Serpents  and  creeping  twrmm,  also  certain  insects  which  sometimes  fly,  and  sometimes 
walk  or  creep  upon  their  feet.  An  exception  is  however  made  in  favor  of  locusts  and 
other  insects,  which,  besides  four  walking  legs,  have  two  larger  springing  legs  (pedes 
saltatorii). 

5.  With  respect  to  hirdM,  no  particular  characters  are  given  for  dividing  them  into  classes 
as  *' clean"  or  "unclean*,"  but  judging  from  those  that  are  specified,  as  far  as  the  obsolete 
nature  of  the  Hebrew  names  will  admit,  it  will  be  found  that  birds  of  prey  generally  are 
rejected,  whether  they  prey  on  lesser  fowls  or  on  animals,  or  on  fish ;  while  those  which  eat 
vegetables  are  admitted  as  lawful.  So  that  the  same  principle  is  observed,  in  a  certain 
degree,  as  in  distinguishing  qaadrapeds. 

6.  AU^^  not  having  both  fins  and  scales  are  declared  unclean. 

"  Now,  in  a  warm  climate,  the  heat,  relaxing  the  fibres  of  the  stomach,  renders  digestion 
more  slow  and  difficult  than  in  colder  climates,  and  therefore  renders  unwholesome  and 
indigestible  to  Orientals  many  articles  of  diet  in  which  we  find  nothing  disagreeable.  A 
practical  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  difference  in  our  own  appetites  and  digestive 
powers  in  winter  and  in  summer.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  to  contend  that  the  prohi- 
bited food  was  in  itself,  and  in  all  climes,  injurious  or  improper,  but  that  it  was  so  in  the 
particular  clime  and  country  which  the  Hebrews  were  destined  to  inhabit ;  or  at  least,  there 
it  was  less  suited  for  use  than  the  sorts  of  food  which  was  declared  to  be  '  clean.'  In  this, 
as  in  other  inetances,  the  law  was  suited  to  a  particular  coantiy,  and  was  never  intended  for 
general  use  or  application,  as  some  have  vainly  supposed.  It  is,  indeed,  certain,  that  the  use 
of  the  kinds  of  food  which  the  law  prohibits  is  very  apt,  in  warm  climates,  to  produce 
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Slavery  was  permitted  by  the  law  of  Moses,  but  slaves  or  bondsmen 
were  not  to  be  treated  with  cruelty.  This  institution  was  generally 
perpetual ;  but  Moses  put  a  limit  to  it  in  regard  to  free-bom  Hebrews  who 
had  been  reduced  to  bondage.  Foreign  slaves,  however,  whether  captives 
taken  in  war,  purchased,  or  born  in  the  family,  remained  forever  slaves, 
if  not  redeemed  ;  but  when  they  might  be  able  to  purchase  their  freedom, 
it  was  ordered  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  do  so  before  the  judges  at 
all  times,  for  an  equitable  consideration.  Masters  had  in  many  countries 
of  ancient  times,  as  they  have  even  now  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  slaves ;  but  Moses  did  not  give  to  them 
such  an  exorbitant  power ;  nay,  he  even  decreed  liberty  to  the  slave  whom 
his  master  wounded ;  and  declared  a  master  a  murderer  if  his  slave 
expired  under  his  blows.  The  equally  mild  laws  of  Egypt  in  regard  to 
slaves,  are  with  good  reason  presumed  by  many  to  have  been  ihe  founda- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  far  as  it  concerns  this  subject. 

When  a  master  seduced  a  female  slave,  he  was  not  permitted  to  sell 
her.  If  he  betrothed  a  female  slave  to  his  son,  she  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
free-born  person  ;  but  if  the  young  man  took  another  wife,  then  he  was 
to  deliver  up  everything  belonging  to  her,  and  she  was  to  be  free  to  act 
in  whatever  manner  she  pleased.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  when 
a  slave  ran  away  from  his  master,  he  was  not  to  be  reclaimed  by  him,  but 
was  to  remain  with  the  person  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  master. 

It  is  indeed  astonishing,  that  many  advocates  of  slavery  have  dared  to 


TariouB  kinds  of  scorbutic  and  scroruloas  disorders— to  which  disorders  the  Hebraws  appear^ 
by  the  way,  to  have  been  extremely  liable.  It  is  well  known  to  all  physiologists,  that  the 
nutritive  matter  of  animal  food  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  muscular  fibre ;  and  it  will  be  seas 
that  the  law  restricted  the  Hebrews,  as  much  as  possible,  to  these  parts,  by  consecrating, 
and  thereby  prohibiting,  the  use  of  the  fattest  parts,  bs  well  as  the  blood  and  the  liver — or 
at  least  one  lobe  of  the  liver — ^all  of  which  the  physicians  of  our  own  day  would  be  glad  to 
exclude  from  the  diet  of  any  nation.  The  anwholeaomeness  of  bloody  in  any  form  ta^en  u 
food,  no  one  has  ever  called  in  question ;  and  that  this  was  a  reason  for  the  very  urgent  pro- 
hibition of  its  use,  we  may  be  well  assured.  Blood  affords  very  gross  nutriment,  and  ia 
exceedingly  difficult  of  digestion,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  actually  dangerous  to  drink  it,  for 
if  taken  warm,  and  in  considerable  quantity,  it  may  prove  fatal.  Blood  being  also  highly 
alkaleflc«nt,  particularly  in  warm  climates,  is  subject  to  speedy  putrefaction,  and  conse- 
quently that  flesh  will  be  the  most  wholesome,  and  best  answer  the  purpose  of  nutriment 
and  health,  from  which  the  blood  has  been  the  most  completely  drained,  and  it  will  remain 
the  longest  suitable  for  food.  Hence  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  extreme  care  of  the 
law  tbHt  no  allowed  animal  should  be  used  for  food  unless  it  were  slaughtered  so  as  com- 
pletely to  f  xhaast  the  blood. 

"  With  respect  to  the  distinction  of  JS«A,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  those  which 
are  without  scales,  such  as  the  conger,  eel,  and  others,  abound  in  gross  juices  and  in  iat, 
which  few  stomachs  are  able  to  digest  with  ease.  Larcher — in  Herodotus,  Euterpe,  ch.  Uxi. 
remarks  that  the  flesh  of  the  eel,  and  of  some  other  fish,  thickened  the  blood,  and,  by  check- 
ing the  perspiration,  tended  to  produce  the  diseases  connected  with  leprosy ;  and  he  thinks 
that  it  was  for  this  reason  the  Egyptian  priests  forbade  such  fish  to  be  eaten,  and,  to  render 
their  prohibition  effectual,  cauaed  them  to  be  acconntad  sacred." 
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bring  forth  the  Mosaic  code  in  justification  of  this  outrage  on  humanity. 
But  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  evident  that  the  laws  of  Moses,  in  this 
respect,  were  framed  with  the  design  of  mitigating  a  social  evil,  which, 
sanctioned  by  ancient  customs,  might  not  possibly  at  once  be  abrogated. 
These  enactments,  while  thus  carrying  in  themselves  a  condemnation  of 
slavery,  teach  us  also  that  so  wise  a  lawgiver  as  Moses  did  not  think 
that  this  evil  could  all  at'  once  be  abolished.  Though  the  freedom  of 
man  is  an  inalienable  right,  and  though  this  right  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever — except  by  crime — be  rightly  forfeited  ;  and  thus, 
though  no  one  can  justly  be  retained  in  slavery  against  his  will,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  the  affairs  of  men  are  regulated  not  only  according  to 
the  dictates  of  absolute  justice,  but  also  to  the  prevalent  ideas  of  equity. 
Thus  there  may  arise — as  indeed  there  often  has  arisen — circumstauces 
under  which  it  would  appear  equitable  that  the  master  should  receive 
some  recompense  for  the  restitution  of  freedom  to  his  slave.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  laws,  founded  on  justice  and  equity,  can  empower  masters 
to  treat  their  slaves  with  cruelty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  how  slavery 
should  to  be  viewed  by  Christians ;  as  one  of  the  chief  doctrines  of  Christ 
is,  that  every  one  shall  treat  his  neighbor  as  he  wishes  to  be  himself 
treated. 

The  power  of  fathers  over  their  children  was  great.  If  a  son  refused 
to  obey,  his  father  or  mother,  or  treated  them  with  indignity,  they  were 
allowed  to  chastise  him  ;  and  if  no  reformation  took  place  in  his  conduct, 
then  he  was  to  be  taken  before  the  elders  or  judges  of  the  city,  who, 
upon  hearing  proof  of  his  guilt,  delivered  him  over  to  the  executioners, 
who  immediately  stoned  him  to  death.  But  power  of  life  and  death  over 
children  was  not  given  to  parents.  This  was  also  the  case  in  Egypt. 
Thus  fathers  had  not,  among  the  Egyptians  or  the  Hebrews,  as  among 
the  Romans  and  some  other  people,  the  power  to  inflict  the  punishment 
of  death  upon  their  children.  But  it  was  allowed  to  parents  among  the 
Hebrews  to  sell  their  daughters ;  a  practice  which,  abominable  as  it 
is,  has  however  been  followed  in  the  Eastern  nations  from  the  earliest 
ages.  Still  the  Hebrew  parents  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  daughters  for 
prostitution.  Marriages  were  contracted  by  parents  in  behalf  of  their 
children ;  and  a  dowry  or  purchase-money  was  usually  given  by  the  bride- 
groom. 

Polyganvy  was  permitted  rather  than  encouraged ;  the  law  did  not 
directly  interfere  with  this  immemorial  custom,  but,  by  insisting  that  each 
wife  or  concubine  should  receive  her  full  conjugal  rights,  prevented,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  even  the  wealthy  from  establishing  vast  harems.  Care 
was  aisp  taken  that  no  abuses  should  happen  in  consequence  of  partiality 
for  the  children  of  the  later  wife  or  wives,  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
first  It  was  ordered  that  although  the  first  wife  should  be  despised,  or 
even  bated  by  her  husband,  yet  her  first-born  son  should  succeed  to  Uie 
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inheritance ;  and  the  judges  were,  under  the  most  solemn  obligations,  to 
sec  this  part  of  the  law  properly  executed.  Provision,  however,  was 
made  for  the  rest  of  the  children,  and  among  them  the  personal  estate 
was  divided  without  any  partiality ;  but  if  there  were  no  personal  estate, 
then  two-thirds  of  the  real  property  was  given  to  the  first-bom,  and  the 
third  divided  equally  among  the  rest.  The  degrees  of  relationship,  between 
which  marriage  was  forbidden,  were  defined  with  singular  minuteness. 
The  leading  principle  of  these  enactments  was  to  prohibit  marriage 
between  those  parties  among  whom,  by  the  usage  of  their  society,  early 
and  frequent  intimacy  was  unavoidable,  and  thus  liable  to  abuse. 

If  a  man  died  without  leaving  children,  his  surviving  brother,  if  unmar- 
ried, was  to  espouse  the  widow,  that  the  name  of  the  family  might  be 
kept  up ;  but  the  first-bom  child  was  to  succeed  to  the  name  and  estate 
of  the  first  husband.  As  nothing  was  more  odious  among  the  Hebrews 
than  for  men  or  women  to  live  unmarried,  so  if  the  brother-in-law  refused 
to  marry  the  sister-in-law,  to  preserve  the  name  of  his  family,  the  widow 
was  to  go  before  the  judges  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  there  make  her 
complaint  This  being  done,  the  brother-in-law  was  called  before  the 
judges,  and  examined  concerning  the  nature  of  his  objections ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  marry  the  woman,  then  she 
was  called  in,  and  the  refusal  being  made  known  to  her,  the  judges  th^i 
permitted  her  to  do  as  the  law  of  Moses  directed ;  when  she,  stooping 
down,  unloosened  the  shoe  from  his  right  foot,  and,  spitting  in  his  face, 
declared  her  abhorrence  of  the  man  who  refused  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  his  family,  and  the  name  of  his  brother ;  and  from  that  time  forward 
he  was  called,  '^  The  man  whose  shoe  was  loosed  in  IsraeV^ 

A  woman  was  not  to  marry  into  any  tribe  except  that  to  which  her 
father  belonged.  This  seems  to  have  been  done  to  keep  up  the  grand 
distinctions  among  the  twelve  tribes.  A  man  was  permitted  to  put  away 
his  wife,  and  both  parties  were  allowed  to  marry  again.  But  if  a  hudMuid 
divorced  his  wife,  and  she  married  a  second  husband,  who  afterwards 
died,  then  the  first  husband  was  not  to  take  the  woman  again. 

Laws  Relating  to  Property, — The  Jews  were  permitted  to  lend  money 
on  usury  to  strangers,  but  not  to  any  of  their  own  brethren,  nor  were  they 
to  sleep  one  night  with  their  brother's  pledge. 

If  a  man  delivered  anything  to  another  to  keep,  and  it  was  stolen,  the 
thief^  if  found,  was  to  pay  double ;  but  if  the  thief  was  not  found,  then  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  entrusted  was  to  be  brought  before  the  judges,  to 
declare  upon  oath  whether  he  had  injured  his  neighbor  by  making  away 
with  his  goods,  or  had  been  privy  to  any  transaction  of  that  nature. 
The  oath  of  the  suspected  person  was  to  be  supported  by  such  evidence 
as  he  could  produce ;  and  that  was  to  be  opposed  by  what  the  prosecutor 
could  advance.  If,  on  hearing  the  evidence,  it  appeared  to  the  judge  that 
the  accused  person  was  innocent  then  he  was  acquitted  ;  but  if  through 
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his  own  neglect  the  goods  were  stolen,  then  he  was  to  return  two-fold  to 
the  owner.  If  there  was  no  evidence  produced  by  the  person  accused,  nor 
any  to  support  the  accusation,  then  the  judges  were  to  decide  according  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  discretion. 

All  houses  in  walled  or  fortified  cities  could  be  redeemed  within  one  year, 
but  not  afterwards — even  in  the  year  of  jubilee — because  the  person  in 
possession  was  under  obligation  to  lay  down  his  life  in  support  of  his 
rights  and  privileges.  It  was  different  with  the  villages  not  walled, 
because  they  were  considered  as  part  of  the  country  at  large ;  therefore 
they  were  permitted  to  be  redeemed  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  The  houses 
of  the  Levites,  however,  were  not  to  be  sold  without  redemption,  whether 
they  were  in  cities  or  villages. 

When  servants  were  hired  by  the  day,  they  were  to  receive  their  wages 
before  sunset,  because  the  poor  man  wanted  his  hire ;  otherwise  hunger, 
and  the  regard  he  had  for  his  wife  and  children,  would  make  him  unwill- 
ing to  return  home. 

Covetousness  was  forbidden.  Cattle  stolen  and  disposed  o^  so  as  to  be 
irrecoverable — the  thief,  on  conviction,  was  to  make  five-fold  restitution ; 
but  if  the  cattle  were  found  alive  with  him,  then  he  was  to  restore  them, 
and  pay  also  twice  their  value.  Every  person  was  empowered  to  kill^ 
house-breaker,  if  he  was  caught  in  the  act  during  the  night ;  but  if  by 
day,  then  he  was  either  to  make  restitution,  or  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 

In  walking  through  a  vineyard,  every  stranger  was  permitted  to  pluck 
what  fruit  he  might  choose  to  eat,  but  he  was  not  to  carry  any  away.  It 
was  the  same  with  respect  to  fields  of  corn,  where  every  man  was  permitted 
to  take  as  much  as  he  could  eat,  but  he  was  not  to  put  in  a  sickle,  or  cut 
down  even  one  of  the  stalks. 

It  was  ordained  in  the  law,  that  nuisances,  by  which  men's  lives  or 
property  were  liable  to  injury,  should  be  removed;  or  if  an  accident 
happened  in  consequence  of  neglect,  a  proper  recompense  was  to  be  made 
to  the  loser.  Thus,  if  a  man  left  a  pit  uncovered,  afnd  his  neighbor's  beast 
fell  into  it,  and  was  killed,  or  in  any  way  disabled,  the  person  guilty  of  the 
neglect  was  to  make  up  the  loss.  In  the  same  manner,  if  any  man  killed 
the  beast  of  his  neighbor,  he  was  either  to  restore  another  of  equal  value, 
or  pay  an  equivalent. 

The  law  of  retaliation  was  common  among  most  of  the  ancient  nations, 
and,  in  a  rude  state  of  society,  appeared  most  natural.  Nevertheless,  we 
canopt  but  be  shocked  at  this  doctrine  as  laid  down  in  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
enj5*^s  not  only  that  life  should  be  given  for  life,  but  "eye  for  eye,  tooth 
for^^th,  burning  for  burning,  wound  for  wound,  stripe  for  stripe,  hand  for 
hand,  and  foot  for  foot."*    But  though  these  precepts  were,  no  doubt,  prac- 


•  Bxod.  xxi.  23-25. 
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tised  in  the  earliest  times,  it  is  by  many  supposed  that,  as  the  Jewish 
writers  allege,  this  law  existed  in  the  same  form  in  which  we  now  see  it 
among  the  Bedouins,  with  whom,  while  the  law  itself  is  expressed  with 
the  same  literal  force  as  in  the  Mosaic  law,  the  practice  from  the  most  re- 
mote antiquity  has  been,  to  assign  a  particular  price  to  every  kind  of  per- 
sonal injury  or  mutilation,  even  down  to  a  blow,  which  price,  after  convic- 
tion, is  paid  by  the  offending  party,  as  the  ransom  of  his  eye,  hand,  and  so 
on,  instead  of  the  physical  retaliation  which  the  letter  of  the  law  authorises, 
but  which  never,  in  fact,  takes  place.  This  practice  is  indeed  recognised  in 
the  law,  and  the  price  is  technically  called  a  ransom .  The  amount  of  the 
fine  was  in  most  cases  fixed  by  the  injured  party,  or  rather,  was  such  as 
the  offender  could  induce  him  to  take.  All  fines  or  indemnification  went 
to  the  injured  party ;  never  to  the  state.* 

Perjury. — With  respect  to  a  witness  giving  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  the  law  of  Moses  provided  against  perjury.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  be  either  two  or  three  witnesses  to  prove  the 
truth  of  every  criminal  accusation.  In  case  a  man,  who  appeared  as  a 
witness  against  an  accused  person,  should  have  been  suspected  of  deliver- 
ing false  evidence,  then  both  parties  were  to  appear  in  the  tabernacle  before 
the  judges  and  the  priests,  and  they  were  to^  .consider  the  matter  in  the 
most  deliberate  manner.  If  it  appeared  to  the  jiidges  that  the  witness  had 
perjured  himself,  then  they  were  to  order  that  the  ss^ne  punishment  should 
be  inflicted  upon  him,  as  would  have  been  inflicted,  upon  the  accused 
person,  had  he  been  legally  convicted. 

The  practice  of  making  witnesses  the  executioners  of  th^  criminal  had 
something  in  it  remarkably  solemn ;  for  a  man  may  sweak  falsely  in  a 
court  of  justice,  from  interested  or  sinister  motives,  but  if  he  nas  the  least 
spark  of  conscience  remaining,  he  must  feel  repugnance  at  the  necessity  of 
becoming  the  executioner  of  the  man,  who,  by  his  evidence,  wa\p  illegally 
condemned.  \ 

Murder  ranked  with  high  treason;  striking  a  father,  adultery,  and 
unnatural  lust,  as  a  capital  crime:  the  law  demanded  blood  foU'  blood. 
But  it  transferred  the  exaction  of  the  penalty  from  private  reven|^e,  and 
committed  it  to  the  proper  judges.t 


•  Bxod.  xxi.  30. 

t  The  execution  of  the   punishment — which  was  decreed  against  homicide,   acj 
to  the  ancient,  and  among  some  half-civilized  or  barbarous  nations,  still  prevailing 
of  blood-revenge — devolved  upon  the  brother,  or  other  nearest  relative  of  the  persoi 
life  had  been  taken  away.     In  case  he  did  not  slay  the  guilty  person,  he  was  acj 
mfamone.    Hence  the  application  ot  the  Hebrew   word  hvCil,  8^*   ^^**    *•»  ^ 
eofUaminated,  which  he  bore  till  the  murder  was  avenged.      A  law  of   this  kin( 
authorizes  the  blood-revengey  may  perhaps  be  necessary   where   there  is  no   legt 
stituted  tribunal  of  justice;    but  where  this  is  established,  such  a  law  ought 
Moses,  however,  appears  to  have  been  aware,  aa  other  legiidators  have  since  expArleaced* 
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The  difference  between  murder  and  manBlaughter  was  pointed  out,  and 
a  line  of  distinction  drawn — the  kilhng  of  a  man  being  accounted  murder, 
when  it  was  done  with  malice,  or  purposely,  and  manslaughter  when  it 
was  done  without  malice,  or  unintentionally. 

High  treason, — As  Jehovah  was  the  king  of  the  Hebrews,  those  were 
considered  as  guilty  of  high  treason  who  worshipped  any  of  the  gods  of 
foreign  nations,  or  any  idok  whatever.  What  is  in  the  English  law  called 
misprision  of  treason  was  also  punished  capitally.  Thus,  if  one  man  saw 
another  go  to  worship  in  a  heathen  temple,  and  did  not  reveal  it  to  the 
judges,  then  he  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  for  to  conceal  treason  was  con- 
sidered as  approving  of  it.  In  all  cases,  the  capital  punishment  of  a 
traitor  was  accomplished  by  stoning. 

When  an  impostor  rose  up  under  the  character  of  a  prophet  and  sought 


that  in  this  practice  any  serioas  alteration  would  icarcely  be  tolerated  by  the  people.  Ho 
therefore  appointed  cities  of  refuge,  three  beyond  and  three  on  this  side  of  Jordan.  He  took 
care  also,  that  the  roads  leading  to  them  in  straight  lines  should  be  laid  out  in  every  direction; 
and  these  were  to  be  distinguished  from  other  streets.  Any  one  who  had  slain  a  person  un- 
intentionally, any  person  who  had  slain  another  in  consequence  of  his  unjustly  attempting 
his  life,  or  had  slain  a  thief  before  the  rising  of  the  sun,  fled  by  one  of  these  roads  to  the 
cities  which  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  not  to  quit  the  city  to  which  he  had  fled  until 
the  death  of  the  high  priest;  after  whi^  the  right  tf  revenge  eould  not  be  legally  exereieed.  This 
last  stipulation  is  admirable  in  its  tendency  to  put  a  stop  to  the  interminable  blood-feuda 
which  produce  such  disastrous  effects  among  the  Bedouin  and  other  nations  of  Western 
Asia. 

All  persons  who  had  been  the  cause  of  another's  death  might  flee  into  one  of  these  cities, 
which  were  the  property  of  the  priests  and  the  Levites ;  but  they  were  all  examined,  and  if 
found,  according  to  the  law,  guilty  of  murder,  were  delivered  up  to  the  avenger  of  blood. 
For  the  law  of  retaliation  was  most  strictly  enforced  on  those  who  were  known  to  have  been 
guilty  of  intentional  murder ;  even  the  altar  itself  afforded  no  refuge,  and  no  commutation 
whatever  was  admissible. 

The  measures  taken  by  the  Wahabee  chiefs  to  abrogate  the  blood-avenge  are  indeed 
worthy  of  our  notice.  **  There  was  nothing  which  the  Wahabee  chiefs  had  more  at  heart 
than  the  abolition  of  the  system  of  blood'€nfenger,  at  once  the  cruelest,  most  unjust,  and  most 
vindictive  principle  ever  adopted  for  retributive  justice.  In  this  amiable  intention  they 
were  never  completely  able  to  eueeeed.  They  frequently  went  so  far  as  to  compel  the  relations 
of  the  deceased  to  accept  the  fines  ofi*ered  by  the  homicidal  party  \  htUif  the  other  party  had 
taken  it*  revenge  before  order9  eould  be  ietued  to  the  contrary,  they  who  took  thU  revenge  were  never 
eeUl^d  to  any  account  for  U.  To  do  thie  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Wahabee,  even  when  that  power 
was  at  it»  greatest  height ;  for  an  act  of  this  sort  would  have  burst  asunder  every  bond  of  society 
througtumt  Arabia.^* — Sir  Harford  Jones  Brydges,  ii.  115,  116.  With  respect  to  ''the  price 
of  blood,"  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  was  fixed  by  Abu-Mert 
the  successor  of  Mohammed,  at  one  hundred  she-camels.  Saoud,  the  Wahabee  chief,  rated 
each  camel  at  eight  dollars,  so  that  the  price  of  blood  among  the  Wahabees  b^ame  eight 
hundred  Spanish  dollars. 

The  cities  alternately  appointed  as  '*  cities  of  refuge*'  were,  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
JC^edesh,  in  Galilee,  tribe  of  Napthali ;  Shechem,  in  the  tribe  of  Bphraim ;  and  Hebron,  in 
Jndah ;  while  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  were,  Bezer,  upon  the  wilderness  bor- 
der of  Beuben ;  Bamoth,  in  Gilead,  tribe  of  Gad ;  and  Golan,  in  Bashan,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh.     All  these  were  at  suitable  distances  from  one  another.— See  Joshua  xx.  7-9. 
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to  entice  the  people  to  commit  idolatry,  then  he  was  to  be  stoned  to  death ; 
nor  were  his  highest  pretensions  to  inspiration  to  screen  him  from  being 
treated  as  a  traitor.  All  those  who  pretended  to  be  wizards,  to  have 
familiar  spirits,  and  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  jfuture  events,  were  also 
treated  as  traitors. 

If  a  man  and  woman  were  taken  in  the  act  of  adultery,  both  were  to  be 
stoned  to  death ;  and  the  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the  man  who 
seduced  a  betrothed  virgin,  previous  to  her  marriage ;  the  virgin  herself  was 
to  die  along  with  the  seducer ;  but  this  was  only  done  when  the  crime  was 
committed  in  a  city,  for  when  it  happened  in  the  fields,  then  the  man  alone 
was  to  be  punished,  because  it  was  presumed  he  had  ravished  the  woman. 

When  the  punishment  was  such  as  permitted  a  power  in  the  judge  to 
order  a  criminal  to  be  scourged,  then  he  was  to  command  him  to  lie  down 
in  open  court,  and  forty  stripes  were  to  be  inflicted,  but  not  to  exceed 
that  number ;  yet,  according  to  the  practice,  the  culprit  seldom  received 
more  than  thirty  nine  stripes.  If  more  than  forty  had  been  inflicted  on 
the  oifending  party,  he  would  have  been  considered  as  infamous  ever 
after;  and  by  only  inflicting  thirty-nine,  it  was  done  from  motives  of 
humanity,  lest  the  party  should  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  life. 

The  general  war-law^  considering  the  age,  was  not  very  severe.  War 
was  to  be  declared  in  form.  The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  which  made  resist- 
ance, might  be  put  to  the  sword,  that  is,  the  males ;  but  only  after  it  had 
been  summoned  to  surrender.  Fruit  trees  were  not  to  be  destroyed  during 
a  siege.  A  laudable  prohibition !  The  conduct  toward  females  deserves 
particular  notice.  The  beautiful  slave  might  not  be  hurried,  in  the  agony 
of  sorrow  and  despair,  to  the  bed  of  the  conqueror.  A  humane  law,  prov- 
ing much  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  I  She  was  allowed  a  month 
to  bewail  her  calamity ;  if  after  that  time  she  became  the  wife  of  her 
master,  he  might  not  capriciously  abandon  and  sell  her  to  another ;  she 
might  claim  her  freedom  as  the  price  of  her  humiliation.  But  to  the  gene- 
rally mild  character  of  the  Mosaic  war-law  there  was  one  great  exception  ; 
namely,  the  sanguinary  and  relentless  conduct  enjoined  against  the  seven 
Canaanitish  nations.  "  Towards  them  mercy  was  a  crime,  extermination 
a  duty."  In  this  the  Mosaic  law  displayed  an  unjustifiable  cruelty ;  and  the 
horrid  atrocities  perpetrated  in  Palestine  will  ever  remain  a  stain  upon  the 
Hebrew  legislator,  or,  I  frankly  declare,  I  think,  rather  upon  Joshua.  The 
natural  feelings  of  the  Hebrew  people  themselves  recoiled  against  the  exe- 
cution of  this  barbarous  and  abominable  law,  whose  justification,  not  only 
some  historians,  but  even  many  Christian  divines,  have  dared  to  attempt, 
under  the  plea,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  becom- 
ing idolaters  by  associating  with  the  subdued  people.  A  doctrine  worthy 
of  the  Jesuits ! 

But  if,  under  this  plea,  the  Hebrew  legislator  is  to  be  justified  for  the 
enactment  of  so  inhuman  a  law,  then  the  Spaniards  might  well  be  excused 
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for  having  slaughtered  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdoms  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  because  the  plea  under  which  this  wholesale  butchery  was  com- 
mitted is  equally  good  as  that  brought  forth  in  defence  of  the  Mosaic 
injunction  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites.  True  it  is,  it  pleased 
Providence,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Hebrews,  to  sweep  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  an  idolatrous  people,  who,  in  other  respects,  appear  not  to 
have  been  worae  than  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  pleased  Him  also,  through  the 
means  of  the  Spaniards,  nearly  to  extirpate  the  idolaters  of  the  flourishing 
kingdoms  of  South  America.  But  are,  therefore,  those  who  committed 
these  atrocities  to  be  exculpated,  under  the  plea  that  what  took  place  was 
done  agreeably  to  the  will  of  God  ?  Do  we,  tben,  not  know  that  God  uses 
the  bad  as  well  as  good  quaUties  in  man  for  the  accomplishment  of  His 
ends  ?  Yet  is  there,  then,  no  difference  between  wickedness  and  virtue 
when  both  are  turned  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  good  object  1  But  there 
are  many  who  will  say  that  the  Canaanites  were  treated  so  unmercifully 
on  account  of  the  command  of  the  Deity.  Though  I  re[dy  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  faith  and  not  of  history ;  still  I  cannot  forbear  to  express  my  regret 
that  there  are  among  Christians  those  who  entertain  so  inadequate  a  con- 
ception of  the  perfection  of  God.  as  to  imagine  He  contradicts  in  special 
cases  His  general  law.  Such  changeableness  is  at  least  not  agreeable  to 
the  doctrine  of  Christ 

But  though,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  I  condemn  the  barbarous  law  of 
Moses  as  violating  the  feelings  of  humanity,  in  regard  to  the  extirpation  of 
the  people  that  inhabited  Canaan,  I  confess  that  it  displays  much  political 
wisdom,  and  manifests  a  daring  will,  resolved  on  any  measures  that  might 
lead  to  the  object  in  view.  The  Hebrews  were  to  become  an  isolated  peo- 
ple, and  Canaan  was  to  be  their  possession  ;  consequently  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  extirpated,  and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  a  career  of  un- 
relenting massacre  and  pitiless  bloodshed.  But  when  the  conquest  was 
achieved,  they  were  to  settle  down  into  a  nation  of  peaceful  husbandmen, 
imder  a  constitution  not  deficient  in  humane  and  mild  precepts.  "  Up  to 
a  certain  point,  they  were  to  be  trained  in  the  worst  possible  discipline  for 
peaceful  citizens ;  to  encourage  every  disposition  opposite  to  those  incul- 
cated by  the  general  spirit  of  the  law.  Their  ambition  was  inflamed ; 
military  habits  formed  ;  the  love  of  restless  enterprise  fostered  ;  the  habit  of 
subsisting  upon  plunder  encouraged.  The  people,  who  were  to  be  merciful 
to  the  meanest  beast,  were  to  mutilate  the  noblest  animal,  the  horse,  where- 
ever  they  met  it ;  those,  who  were  not  to  exercise  any  oppression  what- 
ever towards  a  stranger  of  another  race,  an  Edomite,  or  even  towards 
their  ancient  enemy,  an  Egyptian,  on  the  capture  of  a  Canaanitish  city, 
were  to  put  man,  woman,  and  child  to  the  sword.  Their  enemies  were 
designated ;  appointed  limits  fixed  to  their  conquests ;  beyond  a  certain 
boundary,  the  ambitious  invasion,  which  before  was  a  virtue,  became  a 
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crime.  The  whole  victorious  nation  was  suddenly  to  pause  in  its  career. 
Thus  far  they  were  to  be  like  hordes  of  Tartars,  Scythians,  and  Huns, 
bursting  irresistibly  from  their  deserts,  and  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of 
human  life ;  at  a  given  point  their  arms  were  to  fall  from  their  hands ;  the 
thirst  of  conquest  subside ;  and  a  great  unambitious  agricultural  republic — 
with  a  simple  religion,  an  equal  administration  of  justice,  a  thriving  and 
industrious  population,  brotherly  harmony  and  mutual  good-will  between 
all  ranks,  domestic  virtues,  purity  of  morals,  gentleness  of  manners — was 
to  arise  in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  their  arms  had  made,  and  under  the 
very  roofs,  in  the  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  which  they  had  obtained  by 
merciless  violence."* 

Such  seem  the  visions  of  hope  which  represented  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews ;  but  history  teaches 
US;  that  they  were  but  the  dreams  which  disappear  as  the  eye  meets  the 
morning  sun— and  that  the  reality  was  almost  the  reverse  of  what  Moses 
evidently  hoped  would  be  the  result  of  a  law,  which,  wise  as  it  was, 
stained  the  glorious  trophy  of  his  genius.  Mankind  was  to  learn  that 
divine  justice  does  not  leave  unpunished  heinous  crimes  committed  under 
the  pretended  sanction  of  heaven.  Wicked  as  the  Oanaanites  appear 
generally  to  have  been,  much  innocent  blood  was  surely  shed  among  them 
by  the  Hebrews  ;  but  it  was  revenged  seven-fold  when  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing came. 

We  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  none  of  the  capital  punishments  of 
the  law  are  peculiarly  cruel,  or  attended  with  protracted  pains.  There 
were,  however,  introduced,  at  a  later  period,  cruel  forms  of  death  ;  but  the 
most  common,  and  the  only  ones  sanctioned  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were 
stoning  and  slaying  with  the  sword.t 

Torture,  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  are  not  known  to  the  law. 
The  only  secondary  punishments  were  fines,  excommunications  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  one  corporeal  punishment  of  scourging.  This  last  punish* 
ment  was  anciently,  and  is  still,  common  all  over  the  East.  It  neither 
was  among  the  Hebrews,  nor  is  now  anywhere  in  the  East,  considered 
more  ignominious  than  we  consider  imprisonment,  or  rather  far  less  ;  and 


*  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  chap.  3. 

t  This  last  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  beheading — a  punishment  known  to  the  Bgyp* 
tians — which  is  perhaps  shown  by  Genesis  zl.  17-19 ;  bat  with  more  certainty  on  the 
Egyptian  mouaments,  where  persons  are  represented  kneeling  and  bent  forward,  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  them,  while  their  heads  are  smote  off.  This  method,  however,  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  the  Hebrew  expression,  which  appears  to  have  left  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  ezecationer  to  use  his  weapon  as  he  saw  fit,  and  which  it  seems  he  generally  did  ase, 
by  mnning  the  criminal  through  with  his  sword.  Some  traces  of  decapitation  may,  how- 
erer,  by  foond  in  2  Sam.  iv,  8,  zz.  21,  22 ;  2  Kings  z.  6-8. 
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hence  it  was,  and  is,  inflicted  without  distinction,  on  the  highest,  as  well 
as  the  lowest  persons  in  the  state. 

There  are  some  minor  provisions  of  the  law,  to  which  it  is  diflicult  to 
assign  any  object,  except  that  of  softening  the  ferocity  of  manners,  and 
promoting  compassion  and  humanity;  as  for  instance,  kindness  to  domestic 
animals ;  the  prohibition  to  speak  reproachfully  of  the  deaf;  the  promise 
of  a  blessing  to  him  who,  when  he  .takes  a  nest  of  birds  or  eggs,  leaves 
the  parent  bird  unmolested  ;  though  I  admit  that  there  may  be  some  other 
reason  for  this  last. 

Charity  is  also  inculcated  towards  the  poor:  the  gleaning  of  every 
harvest-field  was  left  to  the  fatherless  and  widow ;  the  home  of  the  poor 
man  was  sacred  ;  his  garment,  if  pledged,  was,  as  observed  before,  to  oe 
restored  before  night-fall.  Even  an  indigent  stranger  shared  in  all  the  * 
privileges  reserved  for  the  native  poor.  Yes,  the  Hebrews  were  taught  to 
love  their  neighbor  as  themselves  !*  Hatred  and  revenge  are  prohibited.! 
As  an  incitement  to  deeds  of  kindness  of  this  nature,  the  people  are 
reminded  that  they  themselves  were,  of  old,  strangers  and  servants  to  the 
Egyptians — an  exhortation  which  has  very  justly  been  observed  to  imply 
the  knowledge  and  admission  of  the  duty  of  doing  to  others  what  they 
would  wish  done  to  themselves,  and  of  not  inflicting  on  others  what  they 
were  themselves  unwilling  to  suffer.  There  are  also  prohibitions  against 
uttering  falsehoods,  and  admonitions  not  to  go  up  and  down  as  talebearers 
among  the  people ;  but  rather  to  do  their  duty  by  informing  the  guilty 
persons  of  their  faults  in  private,  and  not  render  themselves  partakers  of 
their  guilt  by  giving  an  unnecessary  publicity  to  their  faults.t 

The  religion  and  institutions  of  Moses  had  undoubtedly  a  moral 
tendency ;  and  though  enforced  only  by  promises  of  temporal  good,  and 
threats  of  temporal  evil,  they  were  in  many  respects  adapted  to  promote 
virtue  and  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  men.  What  is  human  is  perishable 
and  finite,  but  what  is  divine  is  imperishable  and  infinite.  Consequently  we 
shall  have  little  difiiculty,  when  free  from  prejudice,  to  discern  what  is 
divine  and  what  is  human  in  the  Mosaic  religion  and  ihstitutions.  We 
shall  have  no  need  of  consulting  the  numberless  interpreters  of  the  Mosaic 
writings — among  whom  scarcely  two  agree — for  discovering  the  divine 
truths  they  contain.  We  require  only  to  gather  from  them  such  informa- 
tion as  may  tend  to  relieve  us  from  the  necessity  of  building  our  belief 
upon  the  assertions  of  others,  and  to  aid  us  in  our  endeavors  to  make 
ourselves  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  these  divine  truths  have 
been  revealed  to  man.     This  is  one  of  the  great  problems  we  have  to  solve 


•  Ler.  xix.  18.  t  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Lev.  xix.  16-18 ;  Dent  xxiii.  7,  8. 

X  Lev.  xix.  6. — It  would  be  well  if  this  rule  should  be  adopted  in  Chrietian  communities. 
It  is  indeed  lamentable  to  behold  how  men  are  now-a-days  taught  to  commit  crimes,  by  jnst 
•och  publications  that  pretend  to  deter  from  crime. 
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during  our  historical  investigations,  and  which  if  we — as  I  doubt  not — 
shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  accomplish,  will  convince  us  that  history 
reveals  to  man  the  secrets  of  heaven/ 


LETTER    VI. 

THE     WANDERING     AND     DEATH     OF     MOSES. 

Order  is  wrought  in  chaos — a  vast  multitude,  composed  of  the  most 
dissonant  elements,  is  made  to  submit  to  harmonious  institutions — a  new 
nation  is  brought  into  being — the  outcasts  of  Egypt,  no  less  than  the 
Hebrews  themselves,  are  taught  to  revere  Abraham  as  their  common 


*  I  will  here  add  the  following  relative  to  the  Hebrew  division  of  time : 
Day  and  Night, — The  Hebrews,  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law,  reckoned  the  day 
from  evening  to  evening.     The  natural  day^  or  the  portion  of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
was  divided y  as  it  now  is  by  the  Arabians,  into  six  unequal  parts,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Break  of  Day. — This  portion  of  time  was  at  a  recent  period  divided  into  two  parts, 
in  imitation  of  the  Persians ;  the  first  of  which  began  when  the  «Mtem,  the  second  when 
the  western  division  of  the  horizon  was  illuminated. 

2.  The  Momingj  or  Sunrise. 

3.  The  Heat  of  the  Day. — This  began  about  nine  o'clock. — Gen.  xviii.  I ;  1  Sam.  zi.  11. 

4.  Mid-day. 

5.  The  cool  of  the  day,  literally,  "the  wind  of  the  day;"  so  called  from  the  wind  that 
began  to  blow  a  few  hours  before  sunset,  and  continued  until  evening. — Gen.  iii.  8. 

6.  The  Evening. — This  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  began,  according  to 
the  Koraites  nud  the  Samaritans,  at  sunset ;  but  according  to  the  Rabbins,  the  first  com- 
menced a  little  before  sunset,  and  the  second  precisely  at  sunset.  The  Arabian  practice 
agrees  with  the  first  account ;  and  thus  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  computed  before  the 
captivity. 

Hours, — These  are  first  mentioned  in  Dan.  iii.  6,  15,  v.  5,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  by  the  Hebrews  till  they  learned  thus  to  divide  the  day  from  the  Babylonians  during 
their  captivity.  The  day  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  vthichvaried  in  length,  being  shorter 
in  the  winter  and  longer  in  the  summer. — John  xi.  8.  The  hours  were  numbered  from  the 
rising  of  the  sun ;  so  that  at  the  season  of  the  equinox,  thn  third  corresponded  to  the  ninth 
of  our  reckoning,  the  sixth  to  our  twelfth,  and  the  ninth  to  our  throe  in  the  afternoon.  At 
other  seasons  of  the  year  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  time  when  the  sun  rises,  and  reduce 
the  hours  to  our  time  accordingly.  The  sun  in  Palestine,  at  the  summer  solstice,  rises  at 
^ve  of  our  time,  and  sets  about  seven.  At  the  winter  solstice,  it  rises  about  seven,  and  sets 
about  five.  The  hours  of  principal  note  among  the  Jews  were,  the  third,  the  sixth,  and 
the  ninth. 

Before  the  captivity,  the  night  was  divided  into  three  watches.  The  first  continued  till 
midnight — 1  Sam.  ii.  19  ;  the  second  was  denominated  the  middle-watch,  and  continued  from 
midnight  till  the  crowing  of  the  cock — Judg.  vii.  19 ;  the  third,  called  the  morwing-watA, 
extended  from  the  second  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.    These  divisions  and  names  appear  to 
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origin — ^numberless  gods  are  rejected,  and  the  Deity  in  Unity  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped in  the  great  Jehovah  alone — faithfulness  to  Him,  and  valorous 
deeds  under  His  banner,  are  to  be  rewarded  with  victories  over  a  warlike 


hftTe  derived  their  origin  from  the  watching  of  the  Levites  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple.— 
Bzod.  zlv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi.  11.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  however,  the  night,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bomans,  was  divided  into /our  watches.  According  to  our  mode  of  reckoning,  these  were 
as  follows: 

1.  'Oi^,  tkM  evening,  from  twilight  to  nine  o'clock. 

2.  MtffovUriov,  the  midnight,  from  nine  to  twelve. 

3.  'AXwro^o^vfa,  the  €ock<romng,  from  twelve  to  three. 

4.  Ilpwr,  from  three  o'clock  to  daybreak.  * 

The  TalmndistSy  however,  however,  oppose  this  statement,  bat  they  have  not  been  consid* 
ered  worthy  of  credit. 

A  period  of  seven  days,  under  the  usual  name  of  a  week,  is  mentioned  as  fiir  back  as  the 
time  of  the  deluge. — Gen.  vii.  4,  10,  viii.  10,  12 ;  and  also  in  Gen.  zzix.  27,  28.  It  must 
therejbre  be  considered  as  a  very  ancient  division  of  time.  The  enumeration  of  the  days 
of  the  week  commenced  with  Sunday.  Saturday  was  the  last,  or  seventh,  and  was  the 
Hebrew  Sabbath,  or  day  of  rest.  The  Egyptians  gave  to  the  days  of  the  week  the  same 
names  that  they  assigned  to  the  planets.  From  the  circumstance  that  the  Sabbath  was  the 
principal  day  of  the  week,  the  whole  period  of  seven  days  was  also  called  the  Sabbath,  j\yff 
in  the  New  Testament,  9a00arov  and  vWaro.  The  Jews,  accordingly,  in  designating  the 
successive  days  of  the  week,  were  accustomed  to  say,  thejirst  day  of  the  BabbtUh,  that  is,  of 
the  week ;  the  second  day  of  the  Sahhath,  namely,  Sunday,  Monday,  etc.— Mark  zvi.  2,  9 ; 
Luke  zxiv.  1 ;  John  zx.  1,  19.  In  addition  to  the  week  of  datys,  the  Jews  had  three  other 
seasons  denominated  weeks — Lev.  zzv.  1-17  ;  Deut.  zvi.  9,  10 — uamely : 

1.  The  Week  of  lVeeke,~^ThiB  was  a  period  of  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  days,  which  was 
succeeded  on  the  fiftieth  day  by  the  feast  of  Pentecost— ircyrviroaH),  fifty. 

2.  The  week  of  year;  which  was  the  period  of  seven  years,  during  the  last  of  which  the 
land  remained  untilled,  and  the  people  enjoyed  a  Sabbath~-a  season  of  rest. 

3.  The  week  of  seven  Sabbatical  years,  being  the  period  of  forty-nine  years,  which  was 
succeeded  by  the  year  of  jubilee. — Lev.  zzv.  1-22,  zziv.  34. 

Momths  and  yieart.— The  lunar  changes  were  doubtless  first  employed  in  the  measurement 
of  time.  It  might,  however,  be  questionable,  whether  weeks,  as  some  suppose,  were  sug- 
gested by  these  changes,  since  four  weeks  make  only  twenty-eight  days,  while  the  lunar 
period  is  twenty-nine  days  and  a  half.  It  may  also  be  questionable  whether  the  changes  of 
the  moon  first  suggested  the  method  of  computation  by  years,  or  whether  years  were  regu- 
lated at  first  by  the  return  of  the  seasons.  In  the  former  case,  a  solar  year  would  comprise 
twelve  lunar  years ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  there  would  be  as  many  years  as  there  were 
seasons  in  the  course  of  the  solar  year.  We  do  not  know  with  certainty  when  or  where 
time  was  begun  to  be  measured  by  the  solar  year,  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  method 
of  computation  was  first  introduced  among  the  Egyptians ;  nor  is  it  known  to  us  when  this 
method  was  adopted  by  the  Hebrews. 

After  the  departure  from  Egypt,  there  existed  among  the  Hebrews  two  modes  of  reckon- 
ing the  months  of  the  year,  the  one  civil,  the  other  sacred.  The  beginning  of  the  civil  year 
was  reckoned  from  the  seventh  month,  or  Tishri,  that  is,  the  first  moon  in  October.  The 
oommencement  of  the  sacred  year  was  reckoned  from  the  month  Nisan,  or  the  first  new 
moon  in  April,  because  the  Hebrews  departed  from  Egypt  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  that 
month.  The  priests  made  use  of  this  reckoning.  The  civil  year,  which  was  the  more  ancient, 
was  used  only  in  agricultural  affairs.  The  Jewish  Rabbins  say  that  March  and  September, 
instead  of  April  and  October,  were  the  initial  mouths  of  the  two  years.  That  they  were 
00  at  a  late  period  is  admitted ;  but  the  change  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  example  of 
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people,  and  with  possession  of  the  verdant  hills  and  fertile  valleys  of 
Canaan.  These  were  the  glorious  works  which  the  creative  genius  of 
Moses  wrought ;  which  will  immortalize  his  name  ;  and  which  justify  us 


the  Romaiu,  who  began  their  year  with  the  month  of  March.  The  Jews  being  pleaaed 
with  their  example  in  this  respect,  or  overruled  by  their  authority,  adopted  the  same  prac- 
tice. That  this  is  the  most  probable  statement  seems  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Rabbins  is  opposed  not  only  by  Josephus,  but  by  the  usage  of  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  languages ;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  prescribed  observance  of  the  three  great 
festival  days  will  not  agree  with  the  months  of  March  and  September. 

The  months,  whether  originally  distinguished  by  their  order  of  succession — as  the  custom 
still  is  among  the  Chinese — or  by  different  names,  which  seems  to  me  most  probable,  were, 
at  least  in  later  times  among  many  ancient  nations,  distinguished  by  names  of  tutelar  gods, 
heroes,  characters  of  the  seasons,  or  other  local  circumstances  of  different  countries.  Among 
the  Hebrews  we  find  the  months  both  distinguished  by  their  numeral  order  and  by  special 
names.  Thus  the  first  mouth  of  the  sacred  year  is  by  Moses  called  Abib,  signifying  **  green," 
firom  the  green  ears  of  com  at  that  season,  for  it  began  about  the  vernal  equinox.  The 
second  month  was  named  Ztf,  signifying,  in  Chaldee,  **  glory  "  or  **  tpUndor"  in  which  the 
foundation  of  Solomon's  temple  was  laid.  The  seventh  month  is  called  Ethaniffif  which  la 
interpreted  "  harvests  "  in  the  Syriac  version.  The  eight  month  was  named  Buly  from  **  tke 
fall "  of  the  leaf. 

Besides  these  names,  given  before  the  Babylonish  captivity,  others  were  afterwarda 
adopted.  The  first  month  was  also  called  NisaHf  signifying  "flight"  because  in  that  month 
the  exodus  took  place ;  the  third  month  Sivant  signifying  "  a  bramble;"  the  sixth  Eltd,  signi- 
fying " mourning"  as  it  is  supposed  by  some,  because  it  was  the  time  of  preparation  for  the 
great  day  of  atonement  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  the  ninth  Chisleuy  signifying 
"  ekilled"  when  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  fires  are  lighted :  the  tenth  Tebeih,  signifying 
''  miry ;"  the  eleventh  Shebet^  signifying  "  a  ttc^"  or  ''  a  sceptre  ;"  and  the  twelfth  Adar, 
signifying  "  a  magnifioent  mantle"  probably  from  the  profusion  of  flowers  and  plants  with 
which,  in  that  region,  the  earth  then  began  to  be  clothed. 

The  following  Table  offers  a  comparison  of  the  alternatives  mentioned  in  the  proceding 
statement,  namely,  that  which  makes  March,  and  that  which  makes  April,  the  initial  month 
of  the  ecclesiastical  year  : 


SACKED. 

I. 

n. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XII. 


CIVIL.  OLDl 

VII.  Abib,  or  Nisan  commenced  with 

the  new  moon  of 

VIII.  ZiforJyar,    - 

IX.  Elul.      . 

X.  Thammuz,     - 

XI.  Ab, 

XII.  Shebet, 

I.  Tishri,    . 

II.  Bui  or  Marschesvan, 

III.  Cbisleu, 

IV.  Thebeth, 
V.  Bhebet, 

VI.  Adar,     - 


R  ACCOUNT. 

COMIfOV  AOCO0RT. 

April, 

March. 

May, 

April. 

June, 

May. 

Jnly, 

June. 

August, 

July. 

September, 

August 

October, 

September. 

November, 

October. 

December, 

November. 

January, 

December. 

February, 

January. 

March, 

February. 

The  intercalary  month,  when  employed,  received  the  name  of  the  month  after  which  it 
came,  and  from  which  it  was  distinguished  as  the  second  Adar. 

As  the  Egyptians  and  the  Hebrews  were  the  only  nations  in  those  regions  who  began 
their  civil  year  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter  had  borrowed  this 
costom  from  the  former  during  their  abode  in  Bgypt ;  and  that  Moses,  in  directing  the 
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in  acknowledging  him  as  an  instrument  of  Providence.  These  were  the 
joyous  prospects  this  great  man  held  out  to  the  worshippers  of  Jehovah, 
and  the  realization  of  which  it  pleased  God  to  grant,  after  the  Hebrews 
had  suffered  many  years  of  hardships,  and  performed  many  memorable 
feats  of  arms,  under  the  leadership  of  the  able  and  heroic  Joshua. 

After  having  remained  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  eleven  months  and  nineteen 
days,  as  it  appears,  the  Israelites  broke  up  their  encampment,  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  regular  army ;  military  order  and  discipline 


sacred  year  to  commence  at  the  vernal  equinox,  did  no  more  than  restore  the  older  and  more 
general  practice. 

It  is  well,  in  conclusion,  to  remark,  that  the  Jews  and  the  other  orientals  reckoned  any 
part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole.  Thas  a  part  of  a  day  is  used  for  an  entire  day, 
or  a  part  of  a  year  for  an  entire  year.  Thus,  for  instance,  Jesua  Christ  is  said  to  have  lain 
three  days  in  the  grave,  though  he  was  entombed  only  about  a  day  and  a  half,  being  from 
late  on  Friday  afternoon  to  very  early  on  Sunday  morning.  Attention  to  this  circumstance 
will  explain  several  apparent  contradictions  in  the  Bible. 

This  note  is  abridged  from  Professor  Jahn's  sections  on  the  subject.  But  some  additional 
&cts  ht^ve  been  introduced,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Hales.  See  his  Analysis  of  Chronology. 

As  many  of  the  authorities  consulted  on  the  subjects  of  this  letter  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  their  due  places,  and  though  the  chief  part  is  from  those  already  mentioned,  I 
will  add  here  those  which  may  be  of  most  value  for  the  student  of  Biblical  antiquities  to 
consult. 

Ancient  Universal  History,  vol.  iii. 

Beiz — De  Legum  Hebr&eorum  Forensium  contra  Idololatria.     1693. 

Brouniui — De  Vestitu  Sacerdotum  Hebrsorum.     1701. 

BrotPH — Antiquities  of  the  Jews. 

Burder'e  Religious  Ceremonies  and  Customs. 

Calmet — Preface  sur  la  Pentateuque;  P.  sur  PExode;  P.  sur  le  L^vitique;  P.  sur  les 
Numbres ;  P.  sur  le  Deut^ronome  ;  Dissertation  sur  le  L^pre,  etc. ;  All  in  the  **  Bible  de 
Vence."     85  vols.,  8vo. 

Dietrich — Antiquitates  BiblicsB. 

D'ltradi — Genius  of  Judaism. 

Faber  (J.  E.) — ArchsBologie  der  Hebrser.     1773. 

(G.  iS.)— Origin  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.     1827. 

Graves — Lectures  un  the  Pentateuch. 

Gu^nie — Letters  de  quelques  Juifs. 

Home — Scripture  History  of  the  Jews  and  their  Republics.     1737. 

Jenning — Jewish  Antiquities,     1817. 

Jewish  Intelligeneer.     Vol.  i.     New  York,  1837. 

Lewis — Origines  Hebrsee.     1724. 

Lightfoot — Temple  Service. 

Lowman — A  Rational  of  The  Hebrew  Ritual.     1748. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Civil  Government  of  the  Hebrews. 

Mayer — De  Temporibus  et  Festis  Diebus  Hebreorum. 

Michadis — Musaisches  Recht ;  or  in  Dr.  Smith's  translation,  under  the  title,  Oomzttentaries 
on  the  Laws  of  Muses. 

Oulram — De  Sacriiiciis ;  or  Allen's  translation,  Dissertations  on  Sacrifices.     1817* 

Salvador — Histoire  des  Institutions  de  Moise.     1828. 

Selden — History  of  Tithes. 

Tappan — Lectures  on  Jewish  Antiquities.     1807. 

Warburton — Divine  Legation  of  Moses. 
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were  established  ;*  each  tribe  marched  under  its  own  leaders,  with  its 
displayed  banners  borne  aloft  in  the  appointed  order.  When  the  silver 
trumpets  sounded,  the  tribe  of  Judah  defiled  forward  from  each  side  of  the 
camp,  and  led  the  van,  followed  by  those  of  Issachar  and  Zebulon.  Then 
came  a  division  of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  the  descendants  of  Gershom  and 
Merari  bearing  the  tabernacle,  which  had  been  carefully  taken  apart, 
and  thus  moving  in  the  advanced  guard,  might  be  set  up,  ready  for  the 
reception  of  the  ark.  Then  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  advanced  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  encampment.  These  were  followed  by  the 
second  division  of  the  Levites,  the  family  of  Kohath,  bearing  the  sanc- 
tuary and  the  ark,  and  all  the  sacred  vessels,  with  the  most  religious  care, 
lest  any  hands  but  those  of  Aaron  and  his  assistants  should  touch  a  single 


*  Moses  had,  according  to  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  as  it  is  said,  taken  a  census  of  the 
adult  male  population — that  is,  of  the  men  above  twenty  years  of  age,  fit  to  bear  arms. 
The  reason  for  this  is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  be,  that  the  last  census — which  enabled 
the  Hebrew  historian  to  state  that  the  number  who  had  left  Egypt  was  600,p00 — had  been 
taken  by  the  Egyptians,  and  was  perhaps  some  years  old.  Still  the  historian,  according  to 
my  opinion,  nuy  have  taken  his  statement  equally  well  from  the  census  which  was  now 
made.  Moses  and  Aaron,  we  are  told,  were  assisted  in  this  undertaking  by  twelve  personB 
of  consideration — heads  of  iamilie»— one  from  each  tribe.  The  result  of  this  census  is  shown 
the  following  table : 


Reuben, 

(            " 

46,500 

Simeon, 

59.300 

Gad,      - 

45.650 

Judah,  - 

74,600 

Issachar, 

54,400 

Zebulon, 

57,400 

Ephraim, 

40,500 

Manasseh, 

32,200 

Benjamin, 

5,400 

Dan, 

62.700 

Asher,  - 

41,500 

Naphtali,          ------. 

53,400 

Total.             .            .            .            .            . 

fina^ikO 

But  as  the  Levites  were  not  destined  to  bear  arms,  they  are  not  included  in  this  computa- 
tion ;  but  from  an  enumeration  of  that  tribe  taken  for  another  purpose,  we  leam  that  the 
males  above  a  month  old  did  not  exceed  22,273. 

When  the  Israelites  had  thus  been  numbered,  a  regular  organization  of  the  camp  was 
instituted.  The  whole  hcyt  was  formed  in  four  great  divisions,  each  consisting  of  three 
tribes,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  principal  tribe.  These  were  to  encamp,  under  their 
several  banners,  so  as  to  form  a  hollow  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  tabernacle, 
immediately  around  which  the  Levites  were  to  encamp.  The  east  side  of  the  square  was 
formed  by  the  camp  of  Judah— containing  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebalon-^ 
numbering  together  186,400  men ;  on  the  west  were  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin— 
the  number  of  whom  were  only  78,100;  on  the  south  were  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali, 
together  making  157,600  men;  and  on  the  south,  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad,  in  all 
151,450  men. 
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« 

part*    Then   came  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin.     Dan,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali  brought  up  the  rear. 

Indeed,  such  a  force,  so  arrayed,  ought,  according  to  appearance,  to 
have  made  an  easy  conquest  of  so  small  a  country  as  Canaan.  But  there 
weie  many  obstacles  to  oppose  this  large  number — admitting  no  errors  to 
have  crept  into  the  enumeration  that  has  come  down  to  us.  The  Hebrews, 
unaccustomed  to  war^  were  to  be  disciplined  before  they  could  become  a 
match  for  the  Canaanites,  who  were  a  very  warlike  race.  Besides,  they 
did  not  place  implicit  confidence  in  their  leader ;  the  discipline  and  the 
hardships  to  which  he  subjected  them  they  regarded  as  too  severe,  while 
the  promised  reward  seemed  to  them  very  doubtful.  Impartiality  requires 
of  us  thatiwe  do  not  pass  too  severe  a  judgment  on  the  mutinous  spirit  of 
the  Hebrews,  for  but  little  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  required  to 
convince  us  that  it  was  very  natural.  They  have  been  much  blamed  for 
having  '^  looked  upon  their  leaders  as  children  look  towards  their  parents 
— as  those  who  were  bound  to  keep  them  in  all  comfort,  and  to  make  the 
paths  they  trod  smooth  and  easy  for  them ;"  but  it  should  be  observed,  that 
as  children  have  a  right  to  expect  of  parents  such  aid  as  they  may  be  able 
to  afford,  so  the  Hebrews,  who,  principally  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Moses  and  Aaron,  had  been  induced  to  depart  from  Egypt,  had  just  cause 
to  look  to  them  for  aid  when  pressed  by  wants  and  difficulties.  When 
Moses  took  upon  himself  the  glorious  mission  of  inciting  the  Hebrews  to 
break  the  fetters  of  slavery  and  to  depart  from  Egypt,  he  was  not  unaware 
that  he  was  charging  himself  with  a  heavy  burden,  and  that  he  made 
himself  responsible  to  the  people  for  the  results  of  that  undertaking.  But 
confident  as  he  appears  to  have  been  of  its  ultimate  success,  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  should  have  estimated  too  lightly  the  difficulties  which  he 
himself  and  the  people  must  encounter.  Nobly,  however,  did  he  exert  his 
utmost  powers  in  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  imposed  upon  him ; 
but  are  we  therefore  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sufferings  which,  thi'ough  his 
instrumentality,  the  Hebrews  actually  endured?  Before  we  cast  blame 
upon  that  people,  let  us  first  ask  ourselves  if  we  have  always  patiently 
borne  the  difficulties  with  which  our  own  path  through  life  has  been 
obstructed  ?  It  is  easy  to  charge  others  with  want  of  faith  in  a  benign 
Providence,  but  it  is  seldom  that  we  ourselves  manifest  that  faith  we 
ought  in  the  patenai  care  of  God. 

The  Israelites,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  valley  of  Sinai,  passed  an 
easy  life,  occupied  chiefly  with  the  care  of  their  flocks ;  we  may  therefore 
presume  that  they  were  contented  while  in  this  situation.     But  on  their 


*  Those  who  bring  forth  this  as  evidence  of  the  superstitious  notions  which  they  say 

Moses  taught  to  the  Hebrews,  have  taken  little  care  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 

the  cause  of  such  regulations,  else  they  would  have  found  how  deeply  this  proves  Moses' 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 
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march  towards  the  borders  of  Canaan,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  beyond 
the  pleasant  and  shady  dales  of  the  peninsula,  and  penetrated  into  the 
stern  and  naked  desert,  they  began  to  experience  hardships,  and  conse- 
quently began  also  to  complain.  Soon  the  discontents  rose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  it  was  found  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the 
authority  of  Moses,  to  appoint  a  permanent  council  of  seventy  elders  ;  the 
model,  and,  as  the  Rabbins  assert,  the  origin  of  the  famous  Sanhedrim. 
But  many  learned  men  suppose,  and  with  reason  too,  that  the  council 
appointed  to  assist  Moses,  ceased  at  his  death ;  for,  in  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  periods,  there  is  no  mention  of  it,  not  even  in  those  times 
when  it  must  have  acted  a  most  important  part  had  it  been  still  in  exist- 
ence. There  were  also  transactions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  Hebrew 
state,  in  which  such  a  council,  if  it  had  existed,  must  necessarily  have 
been  actively  engaged. 

While  encamping  at  a  place  named  Hazeroth,  new  difficulties  arose, 
from  jealousy  and  dissension,  among  two  of  the  female  members  of  the 
family  of  Moses.  The  lawgiver's  sister,  Miriam,  "  the  prophetess,"  appears 
for  a  time  to  have  been  considered  as  the  principal  woman  of  Israel ;  but 
when  Moses  had  been  joined  by  his  wife,  or  had  taken  a  second  one,  as 
some  suppose,  she  began  to  feel  or  fear  that  her  dignity  and  influence 
would  suffer  encroachment.  She  therefore  gave  utterance  to  reflections, 
which  had  the  obvious  tendency  of  throwing  disgrace  upon  him,  for  his 
connection  with  one  who  was  not  a  daughter  of  Israel,  but  a  Cushite.* 
It  must  be  admitted  that  this  was  certainly  a  disadvantageous  connection 
for  the  leader  of  such  a  people  as  the  Hebrews,!  and  if  prominently 
brought  forward,  and  repeated  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  was  calculated 
to  impair  the  influence  of  Moses,  and  to  create  dangerous  jealousies.  But 
the  jealousy  or  envy  of  Miriam  seems  less  strange  than  the  fact  that  she 
was  encouraged  by  Aaron.  Still  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  even 
the  most  eminent  men  are  always  affected  with  frailties,  that  diminish 
their  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  most  immediately  surround  them. 
So  must  it  have  necessarily  been  with  Moses,  and  it  was  therefore  natural 
that  he  should  be  regarded  with  less  of  reverence  by  Aaron  and  Miriam 
than  by  the  other  Hebrews.  We  are  not  therefore  to  be  surprised  if,  as  it 
appears  probable,  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  inclined  to  impair  the  superior 
authority  of  their  younger  brother — particularly  as  they  could  not  but 
know  that  Aaron,  by  the  theory  of  the  law,  was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  the 
chief  person  in  the  state ;  and  that  the  political  functions  of  that  office 
remained  in  abeyance  while  Moses,  in  fact,  exercised  a  dictatory  power, 
which  the  law  itself  did  not  recognize  as  involved  in  the  ordinary  course 


*  Arabian  or  Ethiopian. 

t  ThiB  perhaps  may  also  be  the  trae  cause  whj  the  priestly  office  was  not  giym  to  the 
descendants  of  Moses. 
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of  administrative  government.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  as  being  less 
probable  that  Aaron  and  Miriam  sought  to  supersede  Moses,  than  to 
obtain  an  equal  share  with  him  in  the  actual  government  of  the  people. 
Something  of  this  appears  involved  in  their  claim  to  be  "  prophets"  equally 
with  him.  But  though,  at  a  later  d^y,  some  one  has  introduced  into 
the  original  the  observation  :  "  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above 
all  the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"*  his  authority  was 
nevertheless  vindicated.  We  are  not  told  that  he  hnn^elf  attempted  to 
refute  the  claim  of  his  brother  and  sirftei  ;  but  they  were  summoned  before 
the  tabernacle,  and  rebuked  by  the  mysterious  voice  ;  and  the  mutinous 
Miriam  was  smittem  with  leprosy,  and  cast,  like  a  common  person,  out  of 
the  camp,t  till  she  should  have  completed  the  legal  form  of  purification. 
Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  seven  days,  during  which  it  appears  that  the 
camp  remained  stationary,  she  was  again,  by  the  mediation  of  Moses, 
restored  to  health. 

At  length  the  Hebrew  host  arrived  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Canaan, 
at  a  place  called  Kadesh  Barnea.  The  distance  from  Horeb  to  this  place 
was  usually  reckoned  not  more  than  eleven  days'  journey  ;  but  as  it  was 
"the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes"  when  they  came  to  Kadesh,  there  seems 
good  reason  to  presume  that  they  had  spent  five  or  six  months  on  the 
journey. 

When  they  had  reached  that  place,  Moses  informed  them  that  they 
were  now  on  the  borders  of  their  promised  inheritance,  and  exhorted  them 
to  prove  themselves  brave  men  in  the  war  by  which  they  were  to  come 
into  possession  of  Canaan.  On  the  very  judicious  advice  of  the  elders, 
twelve  spies,  one  from  each  tribe,  are  sent  out  to  make  observations — in 
accordance  with  the  able  instructions  of  Moses — on  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
land,  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  strength  of  their  fortifica- 
tions. Among  these,  the  most  distinguished  are  Caleb,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  Joshua,  of  Ephraim.  During  the  forty  dayst  of  their  absence, 
the  people  are  agitated  by  anxious  expectation.  The  spies  appear  to  have 
accomplished  their  purpose  without  molestation.  They  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  the  country  to  Lebanon,  and  on  their  return  southward, 
they  passed  through  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  where  they  were  so  much 
struck  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  vines,  that  they  broke  off  a  branch  to 
take  w4th  them  to  the  camp ;  and  to  prevent  the  attached  clusters  from 
being  bruised,  it  was  borne  between  two  persons  on  a  staff. 


•  Numb.  xii.  3. 

t  When  we  compare  what  is  said  in  Numb.  chap,  v.,  with  what  is  related  by  Manetho, 
then  I  think  we  cannot  longer  reiiiBd  credit  to  that  historian.  I  cannot  understand  why  any 
will  attempt  to  deny  what  seems  so  very  evident.  Is  it  to  accuse  the  Hebrews  of  crime,  to 
say  that  there  were  many  lepers  among  them  ? 

t  I  will  here  again  observe,  that  the  number  forty  does  not  in  the  Hebrew  text  denote  a 
definite  number,  but  only  many. 
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The  grapes,  the  pomegranates,  and  the  figs,  which  the  spies  brought 
with  them,  must  have  greatly  pleased  the  Hebrews ;  for  although  similar 
fruits  were  not  unknown  in  Egypt,  they  were  far  inferior,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  to  those  of  Palestine. 

The  description  which  the  spies  gave  of  the  country  through  which  they 
had  passed,  was  highly  favorable,  especially  when  regarded  as  proceeding 
from  men  who  had  been  brought  up  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  of 
the  world.  They  described  it  as  a  good  land — "  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."  But  if  this  account  of  the  land,  accompanied  by  the  sight 
of  its  delicious  fruits,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Hebrews,  and  made  them 
inclined  to  advance  and  take  possession  of  Canaan,  they  were  made  to 
reflect  upon  the  hazard  of  this  undertaking  by  the  additional  account 
given  by  ten  of  the  spies,  who  painted  in  colors,  tinged  with  the  very  fear 
they  themselves  appear  to  have  felt,  the  real  dangers  which  were  to  be 
met  with. 

Fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  they  said,  inhabited  the  country,  and  not 
likely  to  give  up  their  native  land  without  an  obstinate  and  bloody  contesL 
They  inhabited  cities  strongly  fortified/  and  above  all,  nearly  the  first 
enemies  the  invaders  must  encounter  would  be  men  of  colossal  8tature,t 


*  A  recent  traveler  relates,  that  on  coming  from  Arabia,  where  the  rillagee  are,  for  the 
most  part,  found  in  valleys,  he  was  much  struck  by  seeing  the  villages  and  towns  of  Pales- 
tine standing  loftily  upon  hills.  "  The  same  circamstance  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
remarked  by  the  Hebrew  spies ;  and  their  farther  statement  respecting  the  strong  walls  of 
the  towns  must  be  received  with  the  license  which  results  from  the  fact,  that  they  and  their 
auditors  were  Bedouins,  in  their  military  habits  and  ideas,  and  that  to  aU  such  people  the 
■lightest  appearance  of  a  wall  or  fortification  is  regarded  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle.'*— 
Kitto's  Palestine. 

*'  The  walls  of  Graine— a  small  town  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf — ^which  were  only 
of  mud,  and  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  frequently  crumbled  down  in  large  breaches,  were, 
nevertheless,  beheld  and  accounted  by  the  Wahabees  as  impregnable  ramparts." — Sir  H. 
Jones  Brydgen*  History  of  the  Wahabees. 

t  *'  Thoagh  the  spies  undoubtedly  magnified  the  stature  of  the  Canaanitesy  their  impression 
must  reasonably  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.  It  is  hence,  as  well  as  for  other  reasons, 
probable  that  at  least  certain  races  of  that  people  were  taller,  and  of  a  larger  stature,  than 
either  the  Hebrews  or  the  Egyptians.  As  to  the  Egyptians,  it  appears  from  the  mummiea 
that  they  were  generally  a  light,  medium-sized  people,  with  very  rare  instances  of  a  stature 
above  the  middle  size,  or  of  large-boned,  or  muscular  men ;  and  with  respect  to  the  Israel- 
ites themselves,  they  were  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  which  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Egyptian  figure  :  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  same  circumstances  which 
tended  to  pmmote  their  increase  in  Egypt,  tended  no  less  to  check  their  growth.  To  thia 
we  may  add.  that  even  at  the  present  day,  very  few  men  among  the  Jews  rise  above  the 
middle  European  stature,  while  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  fall  below  it.  The  same 
absence  of  tall  or  large  figures  is  also  observed  among  the  Arab  tribes,  which  makes  them 
appear  rather  a  small  race,  although  they  generally  seem  to  reach  our  medium  standard. 
From  this  we  think  it  may  result,  that  the  appearance  among  ttie  Cauaanites,  of  a  much 
larger  portion  of  tall  and  large  built  men  than  they  had  been  accustomed  to  see,  would  not 
inadequately  account  for  the  report  of  the  Hebrew  spies,  after  due  allowance  has  been  made 
for  the  exaggeration  which  their  fears  produced." 
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the  descendants  of  the  gigantic  people  celebrated  in  their  early  traditions 
— ^people  before  whom  they  would  be  as  grasshoppers.  The  Israelites 
on  hearing  this  were  filled  with  terror.  No  better  evidence  can  be  given — 
if  we  are  to  take  it  for  granted  that  their  number  is  correctly  given,  which 
however  is  very  doubtful — of  the  degrading  influence  that  slavery  exer- 
*  cises  upon  the  minds  of  men.  Unprepared  as  they  appear  to  have  been, 
to  meet  any  formidable  resistance  in  the  attempt  to  put  themselves  in 
possession  of  Canaan,  they  manifested,  on  hearing  of  the  obstacles  they 
had  to  overcome,  a  want  of  all  mora)  courage.  It  is,  however,  at  least 
very  inconsiderate  to  charge  them,  as  so  many  writers  have  done,  with 
little  faith  in  the  promises  of  Jehovah  ;  for  they  evidently  did  not  put 
entire  confidence  in  what  Moses  had  told  them  of  these  promises.  The 
result  is  surely  no  proof  that  they  had  no  re^ason  for  their  doubts.  The 
Israelites,  in  their  infatuation,  went  so  far  as  to  suspect  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  their  God  to  make  themselves  the  victims  of  the  swords  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  their  wives  and  their  children  the  slaves  of  their  con- 
querors ;  and  that  it  was  only  because  Jehovah  hated  them  that  he  had 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.  Caleb  and  Joshua,  who  had 
acted  as  spies  for  the  two  leading  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  vainly 
endeavored  to  counteract  the  effect  which  the  report  of  the  other  ten  had 
produced.  Vainly  did  they  assure  the  people  that  the  obstacles  were  by 
no  means  so  formidable  as  they  had  been  led  to  apprehend  ;  and  as  vainly 
did  Moses  direct  their  attention  to  the  Almighty  power  of  that  arm  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  guided  and  delivered.  They  would  not 
listen  to  these  encouragments.  This  numerous  host  spent  the  following 
night  in  lamentation,  crying  at  times :  "  O  that  we  had  died  in  Egypt !" 
or,  "  0  that  we  might  die  in  this  wilderness  !"  Fain  would  I  be  able  to 
conjecture  the  thoughts  that,  during  that  night,  filled  the  breast  of  disap- 
pointed ambition  !  The  glorious  vision  of  being  recorded  in  the  pages  of 
history  as  the  conqueror  of  Canaan,  must  needs  have  disappeared ;  but 
even  in  that  trying  moment  Moses  sustained  his  character,  and  appears 
not  for  an  instant  to  have  lost  his  self-possession,  or  have  hesitated  what 
course  he  should  pursue. 

The  discontent  of  the  people  meanwhile  ripened  into  a  most  dangerous 
revolt,  and  at  last  they  appointed  a  leader*  to  conduct  them  back  to  Egypt 
When  this  was  announced  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  they  fell  to  the  ground 
on  their  faces  before  the  people.  Caleb  and  Joshua  rent  their  clothes  with 
grief  and  indignation,  and  renewed  their  former  statements  and  remon- 
strances ;  the  people,  however,  were  so  enraged  that  they  were  about  to 
stone  them,  and  probably  Moses  and  Aaron  also,  who  lay  prostrate  before 
them ;  but  at  that  very  moment  the  fury  of  the  multitude  was  checked  by 


•  Nehemiah  ix.  77. 
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the  sight  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  appearing  in  the  cloud  above  the  taber- 
nacle. The  rage  of  the  people  was  in  an  instant  charged  into  fear  and 
trembling. 

The  decision  which  their  Invisible  King  had  taken  is  announced.  The 
people  are  commanded,  on  the  authority  of  Jehovah,  to  retreat  directly  from 
the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  and,  as  we  are  told,  condemned  to 
nomadize  for  a  period  of  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  not  one  of 
them  to  receive  the  reward,  on  the  promise  of  which  they  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Moses,  abandoned  Egypt,  and  braved  the 
march  through  the  desert.*  But  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  decrees  of 
God  are  immutable,  we  cannot  but  rest  assured  that  the  manifest  contra- 
diction in  what  is  now  related,  cannot  be  charged  to  that  High  Being, 
whose  resolutions  are  subjected  to  no  modification  or  change  whatever. 
The  evident  contradiction  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  erroneous  conception 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  of  the  Deity,  and  in  the  change  which  the 
cowardice  and  mutinous  spirit  of  that  people  had  wrought  in  the  plans  of 
Moses. 

I  do  not  therefore  hesitate  to  say  that  God  made  use  of  the  frailties  and 
passions  of  the  Hebrews  to  execute  a  decree  which  He  had  taken  from 
eternity,  and  which  at  once  frustrated  the  calculations  and  hopes  that 
human  sagacity  and  ambition  had  formed. 

The  stern  rebukes  which  were  uttered,  the  threats  of  punishment  which 
were  held  out,  and  the  untimely  death  of  the  ten  spies  whose  report  had 
wrought  the  revolt,  so  changed  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  that  they  came 
to  Moses  on  the  following  day  and  announced  their  readiness  to  encounter 
the  danger  of  a  war  with  these  very  men  of  whom  they  had  but  the  day 
before  been  so  afraid.  But  Moses  reminded  them  that  they  would  thus 
again  act  against  the  will  of  Jehovah.  Heedless,  however,  of  this  admo> 
nition,  and  perhaps  hoping  thus  to  regain  the  favor  of  their  God,  they 
persisted  in  their  resolution.     Consequently,  without  their  leader,  they  has- 


*  "  Your  carcaMes  ^hall  fall  in  the  wilderness,  and  all  that  were  numbered  of  you,  accord- 
ing to  your  whole  number  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have  murmured  against 
me.  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the  land  concerning  which  I  swore  (  Heb.  Itft  up  my 
hand)  to  make  you  dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephanneh,  and  Joshua  the  sou  of 
Nun." — Numb.  chap.  xiv.  29,  30.  This  is  evidence  enough  that  great  errors  have  crept  into, 
or  corruptions  been  made  in,  the  Hebrew  text ;  or  the  author  of  these  words  must  have 
had  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the  Deity.  Here  Jehovah  is  made  to  break  the  pro- 
Diises  which  he  is  said  to  have  solemnly  made.  What  a  blasphemous  charge — if  literally 
understood — and  if  upplied  by  a  Christian  to  God  !  But  Jehovah  was.  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrews,  moved  by  passions  as  well  as  man ;  consequeutly,  it  appeared  very  natural  to 
them  that  their  God  had  changed  his  mind  according  to  their  own  conduct  towards  him. 
But  if  they  had  had  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature,  they  would  have 
understood  that  the  Deity  is  not  moved  by  momentary  in^pulses,  but  that  all  his  acts  are 
regulated  by  calm  wisdom,  and  that  his  prescience  makes  it  impossible  that  an  unforeseen 
ciicnmitance  conld  occur  which  would  in  the  least  change  his  resolution. 
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teaed  at  once  to  attack  the  Ganaanites  ;  for  those  of  that  people  who  lived 
on  the  frontiers  had  already  taken  alarm,  and,  without  attempting  any 
offensive  measures  against  the  Israelites,  were  gathered  on  the  hills,  ready 
to  defend  the  passes  of  the  country.  The  attacking  Israelites  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss.  This  defeat  induced  them  to  yield  a  sullen  acquiescence 
in  the  resolution  to  turn  from  the  borders  of  Canaan,  and  follow  their  stem 
leader  into  the  wilderness  again. 

But  in  spite  of  this  proof  that  Moses  had  regained  his  authority  over  the 
minds  of  the  people,  it  was  not  long  before  it  was  seen  that  there  existed  a 
dangerous  and  widely  organized  conspiracy,  6f  which  one  Korah,  of  the 
Levitical  tribe,  a  family-chief  of  the  same  branch  to  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
belonged,  seems  to  have  been  the  head.  The  other  leaders  were  Dathan, 
Abiram,  and  On,  all  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben ;  who  were  perhaps  induced 
to  come  forward  on  the  ground  of  the  right  of  primogeniture,  the  extinction 
of  which,  as  it  was  said  by  Jacob,  they  did  not  seem  to  have  recognized, 
at  least  to  the  extent  which  the  actual  distiibution  of  civil  and  sacerdotal 
authority  indicated.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  more  of  the 
principal  and  most  influential  chiefs  of  different  tribes  were  drawn  into  this 
conspiracy  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  people 
as  soon  as  its  object  was  avowed.* 

I  agree  rather  wittf  those  who,  as  seen  from  what  is  said  in  the  note 
below,  held  the  opinion  that  the  object  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  established  by  the  law  of  Sinai ;  though  I  never- 
theless think  that  the  chief  leaders  were  probably  moved  by  jealousy  of 
the  power  wielded  by  Moses,  and  of  the  high  dignity  which  had  been 
made  hereditary  in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  that  they  might  well  have 
entertained  the  secret  hope  of  making  use  of  their  associates  to  advance 
some  ambitious  projects  of  their  own.  Consequently  the  alleged  object  was 
probably  to  restore  things  to  their  original  state,  when  the  priesthood  and 
the  civil  authority  went  together  with  the  birthright,  "throughout  the 
larger  and  smaller  sectional  divisions, — tribes,  clans,  and  families  of  the 


*  The  object  has  generally  been  represented  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  have  been  to 
nsnrp  the  sacerdotal  functions,  or  else  the  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions  as  jointly  exercised  by 
Moses  and  Aaron.  But  there  has  been  raised  ag^nst  this  opinion  the  objection,  that  chie& 
of  tribes,  so  opposed  in  interests  as  those  of  Levi  and  Reuben,  were  not  likely  to  agree  in  any 
claim  of  this  sort,  and  still  less  chiefs  probably  of  all  the  different  tribes ;  that  Korah  could 
not  be  the  claimant  for  the  dignity  of  high  priest,  for  it  would  seem  not  likely  that  the  Reuben- 
ites,  who  had  the  keredUary  claim,  would  have  supported  him  ;  that  the  probability  is  equally 
less  that  the  proud  Levite  would  have  supported  the  Reubenites.  if  they  had  claimed  tho 
priestly  dignity  which  was  already  in  his  tribe  ;  and  if  the  object  had  been  of  paramount 
civil  power,  by  either  of  these  parties,  that  there  seems  no  reason  that  the  two  most  power- 
fol  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim  would  have  given  any  of  them  their  support  for  attaining 
an  object  which  they  themselves  probably  would  have  claimed  ;  and  couseqnently,  that  it 
appears  most  probable  that  the  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  oyerthrowing  the 
government  established  by  the  Mosaic  law. 
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people."  Such  an  object  would  naturally  open  a  larger  sphere  for  the 
ambition  of  those  who  y^ere  satisfied  with  a  smaller  portion  of  power 
within  the  respective  tribes  of  the  whole  nation,  and  had  no  hope  of  exer- 
cising a  more  extended  influence.  The  charge  of  the  conspirators  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  was,  that  they  had  taken  away  the  former  liberties  of 
the  people ;  that  is,  that  they  had  joined  the  independent  tribes  into  one 
nation,  and  subjected  them  to  a  general  government ;  or,  in  words  well 
understood  by  American  readers,  they  charged  Moses  and  Aaron  with 
Federalism.  Impartiality  requires  us  to  admit  that  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  persons  of  Moaes  and  Aaron,  without  any  responsibility  at  all 
to  the  people  for  their  acts,  was  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  demo- 
cracy and  true  freedom.  Still  the  authority  of  Moses  might  have  been 
less  objected  to,  as  evidently  limited  to  his  own  lifetime ;  and,  therefore^ 
although  it  was  not  even  unassaulted,  it  was  less  the  ostensible  object  of 
the  conspiracy  than  that  of  the  hereditary  power  of  his  brother.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed  that  though  there  is  not  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  appropriation  of  the  priesthood  to  himself  was  the  avowed  object  of 
Korah,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  other  parties,  there  is  much 
reason  to  conclude  that  Moses,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  to  him, 
presumed  that  this  was  his  real  and  ulterior  object.* 

The  conspirators,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic  party,  when  they 
judged  their  plan  ripe  for  an  open  avowal,  met  in  a  body,  and  presenting 
themselves  before  Moses  and  Aaron,  upbraided  them  with  a  criminal 
ambition  in  engrossing  all  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  excluding  all 
others,  who  were,  as  much  as  they,  the  people  of  Jehovah.t 


*  "  There  are  iudications  that  the  Reubenites,  while  they  desired  as  heartily  as  the  others 
to  overturn  the  existing  plan  of  government,  were  rather  afraid  of  the  ulterior  objects  of 
Korah,  and  of  making  common  cause  with  him.  Perhaps  they  were  fearful  that  by  so 
doing  they  should  seem  to  compromise  what  they  wished  to  regard  as  the  self-evident  char* 
acter  of  the  claims  they  derived  from  the  usual  laws  uf  primogeniture. 

*'  In  shorty  with  some  attention,  we  may  perceive  three  parties  agreeing  to  overturn  the 
present  ecclesiastical  and  civil  government,  and  agreeing  also  in  one  common  pretence,  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  but  having  their  several  grounds  of  discontent,  and  differing, 
secretly  at  least,  in  their  final  objecU.  Korah  appears  to  have  felt  that  since  the  Levitea 
were  set  apart  as  a  sacred  tribe,  and  the  priesthood  confined  to  one  family  of  that  tribe,  hia 
own  rank  therein — Josephus  says  he  was  wealthy,  and  that  he  was  older  than  Moses  ;  lib. 
iv.  chap.  2 — gave  him  a  preferable  claim  to  that  dignity.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs 
who  joined  him  appear  to  have  desired  to  reclaim,  as  a  right  of  primogeniture,  the  sacer- 
dotal privileges  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  And  the  Reubenites  prob- 
ably felt  aggrieved  that  Moses,  in  all  his  arrangements,  acted  on  the  will  of  Jacob  as  a 
reality,  excluding  Reuben  from  the  ordinary  pre-eminence  of  the  fii*st-bom,  and  placing 
Judah  and  the  sons  of  Joseph  before  him."  It  must  also  be  conceded,  that  as  Levi  had  partici- 
pated in  the  same  cruel  butchery  that  caused  Simeon  to  be  passed  by — there  was  noth- 
ing in  appearance  to  warrant  this  partiality  for  the  Levites — whose  preferment  was  therefore 
naturally  thought  by  many  of  the  people  to  have  originated  solely  from  the  circumstance 
that  Moses  and  Aaron  belonged  to  that  tribe. 

t  Josephus  conimanicates  to  us  the  accusation  which  Korah  made  against  Moses,  in  words 
at  follow  :  "  That  it  must  grieve  them  to  bear  with  the  conduct  of  Moses,  while  he  hunted 
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"When  Moses  heard  it,  he  fell  upon  his  face;"*  and  then,  after  having 
reminded  Korah  and  the  Levites  of  the  preference  which  had  been  shown 
them,  appealed  to  Jehovah ;  to  whom,  as  the  author  of  the  appointments 
of  which  complaints  now  were  made,  he  would  leave  it  to  decide,  who 
should  be  the  ministers  of  the  service,  and  who  should  be  held  worthy  to 
approach  His  presence.  He  concluded  with  desiring  them  to  assemble  on 
the  morrow,  at  the  tabernacle,  with  censers,  to  offer  incense  to  Jehovah, 
who  would  then  make  his  will  known.t 

The  morrow  came ;  and  we  might  well  suppose  that  the  people  were 
anxiously  waiting  to  know  what  that  day  might  bring  forth.  Korah  and 
his  associates  were  present  at  the  appointed  time,  with  their  censers  before 
the  tabernacle.  They  appear  to  have  been  attended  by  a  great  number  of 
their  more  active  partizans,  who  seem,  from  the  expressions  employed,  to 


aftar,  and  paved  the  vnj  to  glorj  for  himself,  and  by  evil  arts  shoald  obtain  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  Jehovah's  command:  while  contrary  to  the  laws  (this  means  the  customs  or  laws 
which  previously  prevailed)  he  had  given  the  priesthood  to  Aaron,  not  by  the  common 
anffirage  of  the  mnltitude,  but  by  hit  own  vote^  and  thus  was  bestowing  dignities  in  a  tyrannical 
way  on  whom,  he  pleased.  He  added,  that  this  concealed  way  of  imposing  on  them  waa 
bazder  to  be  borne  than  if  it  had  been  done  by  open  force,  because  be  had  not  only  deprived 
them  of  power  without  their  consent,  but  did  it  while  they  were  nnapprized  of  his  contri- 
vances against  them ;  for  whosoever  is  conscious  that  he  deserves  any  dignity,  aims  to  get  it 
by  persuasion,  and  does  not  arrogantly  appropriate  it  to  himself  by  foul  means ;  but  they 
who  believe  it  impossible  to  obtain  those  honors  justly,  make  a  show  of  equity,  and  do 
not  use  force,  but  by  cunning  tricks  grow  wickedly  powerful :  that  it  was  proper  for  the 
people  to  punish  such  men,  even  while  they  think  that  their  designs  are  concealed,  and  not 
aufier  them  to  gain  strength,  until  they  prove  themselves  as  their  open  enemies.  For  what 
accoonty  added  he,  is  Moses  able  to  give  why  he  has  bestowed  the  priesthood  on  Aaron  and 
his  sons  7  For  if  Jehovah  had  determined  to  bestow  that  honor  on  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
I  am  more  worthy  of  it  than  he  is,  I  myself  being  equal  to  Moses  by  my  family,  and  superior 
to  him  both  in  riches  and  in  age ;  but  if  Jehovah  had  determined  to  bestow  it  on  the  eldeat 
tribe,  that  of  Reuben  might  have  it  most  justly ;  and  then  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  On,  the 
son  of  Pelethy  would  have  it,  for  these  are  the  oldest  men  of  that  tribe,  and  potent  on  account 
of  their  great  wealth  also."  It  cannot  be  denied  that  these  words  contain  much  that  is 
plausible  ;  but  if  spoken  by  Korah,  as  is  very  uncertain,  the  intention  may  have  been  as 
Josephus  tells  us,  that  the  speaker  should  himself  be  raised  by  the  multiti^le  to  the  sacex^ 
dotal  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  intentions  of  the 
conquered  party  are  usually  represented  by  the  victors  as  having  been  bad. 

*  Numb.  chap.  xvi.  6. 

t  Josephus  says :  Now,  although  Moses  had  a  great  while  ago  foreseen  this  calnmny  of 
Korah,  and  had  observed  that  the  people  were  irritated,  yet  he  was  not  afraid ;  but  being 
of  good  courage,  because  he  had  given  them  good  and  sincere  advice  in  regard  to  their 
affairs,  and  was  conscious  that  his  brother  had  been  elevated  to  the  sacerdotal  dignity  at 
the  command  of  Jehovah,  and  not  by  his  own  favor  or  partiality,  he  came  to  the  assembly  ; 
yet  he  said  not  a  word  to  the  multitude,  but  spake  to  Korah  as  loudly  as  possible,  and  being 
very  skilful  in  making  speeches,  and  having  this  natural  talent — this  is,  however,  contradic- 
tory to  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Exodus,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us— 
among  others,  that  he  could  greatly  move  the  multitude  by  his  words.  The  speech  of  Moses, 
as  given  by  Josephus,  is  not  necessary  to  introduce  here— as  evidently  being  but  what  the 
writer  thought  would  best  convince  the  reader  that  justice  was  on  the  side  of  Moses.  See 
Ant  lib.  iv.  chap.  11. 
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have  represeDted  the  sympathies  and  sentiments  of  the  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity, who  were  awaiting  the  result  before  their  tents.  Moses  and 
Aaron  appear  to  have  been  near  where  the  conspirators  stood  prepared  to 
offer  incense.  At  that  moment,  the  shechinah — the  symbol  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Jehovah,  whose  usual  abode  was  in  the  Holy  of  Holies — appeared 
at  the  door  of  tabernacle,  and  a  voice  was  heard  therefrom,  commanding 
thus  Moses  and  Aaron :  "  Separate  yourselves  from  this  congregation,  that 
I  may  consume  them  in  a  moment."  On  hearing  this,  it  is  related  that 
they  both  fell  upon  their  faces,  and  entreated  Jehovah  not  to  be  wroth 
with  the  people  for  the  conspiracy  into  which  they  had  been  led  to 
participate ;  and  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  directed  to  repair  to  the  tents 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram,*  and  warn  the  people  away  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. Alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  glory  of  Jehovah  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tabernacle,  the  people  obeyed.  Moses  then  spoke  to  them,  and 
appealed  for  the  authority  of  his  commission  to  what  was  about  to  take 
place.  No  sooner  had  he  spoken,  we  are  told,t  than  the  earth  opened  and 
eugulphed  the  present  conspirators  and  all  that  belonged  to  them ;  while 
at  the  same  instant,  Korah  and  his  party,  who  remained  before  the  taber- 
nacle, were  struck  dead  by  fire  from  heaven.t  But  the  commentaries  to 
this  narrative  are  found  in  the  words  with  which,  on  the  following  day, 
the  assembled  people  reproached  Moses  and  Aaron,  "  Ye  have  slain  the 
people  of  Jehovah."  Still  some  late  writers  have  shown  themselves  so 
imitative  of  the  colors  which  the  Hebrew  writers  have  given  to  this  event, 
that  they  have  charged  on  Divine  Justice  the  death  of  Korah  and  his 
associates,  who,  as  it  appears,  had  committed  no  moral  crime,  though  they 
either  differed  in  political  principles  with  the  dominant  party,  or  aspired 
to  power  themselves.  But  I  consider  it  as  my  sacred  duty  to  express  my 
dissent  from  this  opinion,  which  I  x^onsider  blasphemous,  and  which^ 
indeed,  carries  in  itself  a  sanction  of  those  cruel  punishments  that  tyrants 
so  frequently  inflict  on  the  friends  of  freedom. 

The  apparent  truth  is,  that  Moses  took  such  measures  as  he  deemed 
best  adapted  to  quench  the  fires  of  rebellion,  and  crush  those  who  had 
kindled  a  flame  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  social  structure  he  had 
raised.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Korah  and  his  associates  meditated, 
according  to  the  law  to  which  they  themselves  had  sworn  allegiance, 
treason  ;  and  consequently,  by  virtue  of  the  same  law,  were  liable  to  the 
punishment  of  death.    Moses  and  Aaron  also  probably  knew,  that  there 


*  The  other  Reabenite,  On,  is  not  named,  except  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  he  separated  from  his  party  after  he  had  heard  what  Moses  said  on  the  first 
day.  The  Rabbins  allege  that  his  wife  persuaded  him  to  break  off  his  connection  with  his 
IMMty. 

f  See  Numb,  zvi  31-^5 

t  Compare  with  the  above  Joseph.  Antiq.  book  iv.  chap.  3. 
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were  no  other  means  of  preventing  their  own  destruction,  and  thus  did 
only  what  natural  self-defence  dictated.  Such  are  some  of  the  reasons 
that  may  tend  to  excuse  Moses  for  having  caused  the  death  of  Korah  and 
the  other  leaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

Soon  after  a  plague  broke  out  among  the  Hebrew  people,  which  was 
interpreted  as  a  judgment  for  the  commiseration  and  indignation  they 
had  felt  at  the  punishment  that  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition.  Though  it  was  the  interest  of  the  dominant  party  to  give 
such  an  interpretation  to  this  calamity,  I  cannot  but  express  sincere  regret 
at  finding  many  Christian  writers  advance  the  same  erroneous  view. 
Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  form  his  own  religious  faith,  but  it  is  the  histo- 
rian's duty  to  refuse  his  sanction  to  opinions  derogatory  to  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  not  supported  by  any  satisfactory  evidence.  We  are  told*  that 
fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred  of  the  people  perished  ;  but  are  we 
to  suppose  that  that  Benign  Being,  who  loves  all  his  children,  would  inflict 
death  on  such  a  multitude  from  no  other  cause  than  that  of  the  utterance 
of  rash  words  1  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Josephus  says  not  a  word 
of  this  plague ;  still  it  might  have  taken  place ;  but  the  interpretation 
given  to  it  must  be  charged  to  human  invention.  The  more  confidently  do 
I  affirm  this,  as  I  am  fully  convinced  that  many  corruptions  have  taken 
place  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  it  would  be  a  criminal  weakness  in 
me  were  I  to  countenance  notions  I  deem  erroneous,  because  they  are  enter- 
tained by  the  generality  of  Christians.  It  is  my  firm  resolution  not  to 
sacrifice  to  any  considerations  whatever,  what  I  consider  true ;  and  I  am 
convinced  that  when  I  shall  have  brought  this  work  to  a  close,  that  every 
reflecting  reader  will  admit  that  I  have  thus  been  enabled  the  more  effec- 
tually to  confirm  the  divine  truths  the  Old  Testament  contains. 

We  are  told  that  Aaron  was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  priestly 
office,  by  a  miraculous  decision  in  his  favor.  None  but  the  princes  of  the 
tribes  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  thought  their  claims  preferable 
or  equal  to  those  of  Aaron ;  thus  we  may  presume  this  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  the  princes  of  the  twelve  tribes  and  Aaron  were  commanded 
to  take  each  of  them  an  almond  rod,  and  write  thereon  the  name  of  his 
tribe.  These  rods,  with  Aaron's  rod  among  them,  were  solemnly  deposited 
before  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  The  next  morning  they  were  brought 
forth  from  thence,  and  it  was  found,  that  while  the  other  rods  remained  in 
their  former  state,  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  covered  with  leaves,  and  blossoms, 
and  ripe  fruit.  This  appears  to  have  put  an  end  to  the  murmurings  on 
account  of  the  elevation  of  Aaron  to  the  dignity  of  high-priest. 

The. history  of  the  remaining  years  that  the  Hebrews  spent  in  the 
wilderness  is,  in  the  original  narrative,  so  brief  as  to  give  us  reason  to 


*  See  Namb.  xn,  44-50. 
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suspect  that  the  text  has  come  down  to  us  very  much  mutilated.  Still,  as 
the  events  are  not  chronologically  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch,  some  of  the 
occurrences  already  related  may  have  taken  place  much  earlier,  and  others, 
on  the  contrary,  much  later  than  they  are  represented.  If  this  he  not 
so,  then  we  know  nothing  for  the  alleged  space  of  thirty-eight  years,  except 
the  names  of  their  encampments.*  But  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that 
the  Hebrews  spent  the  time  as  the  Bedouins  generally  do,  and  chiefly 
occupied  the  elevated  district  around  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  about  thirty 
miles  in  diameter,  and  is  the  most  fruitful  part  of  the  peninsula,  where 
they  would  find  water  and  pasture  for  their  flocks  and  herds. 

*'  At  length,  when  the  former  generation  had  gradually  sunk  into  the 
grave,  and  a  new  race  had  sprung  up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  habits 
of  the  wandering  Arab,  when  the  free  air  of  the  desert  had  invigorated  the 
frames,  and  the  canker  of  slavery  had  worn  out  of  their  minds,  while  they 
retained  much  of  the  arts  and  knowledge  acquired  in  Egypt,  the  Hebrew 
nation  suddenly  appeared  again  at  Kadesh,  the  same  point  on  the  southern 
frontier  of  Palestine  from  which  they  had  retreated,"t — and  which  was 
situated  between  the  borders  of  Canaan  and  Edom. 

At  this  place  Miriam  died,  and  was  buried  with  great  honor.  The  Jews 
held  the  opinion  that  she  was  the  legislatrix  and  ruler  of  the  Hebrew 
women,  as  her  brother  was  of  the  male  population. 

Canaan  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  of  diflicult  access  on  the 
southern  frontier.  Besides  being  a  hilly  region,  traversed  by  narrow  passes 
and  valleys,  and  therefore  of  comparatively  easy  defence,  the  hills  seem  to 
have  been  crowned  by  forts  and  fortified  towns,  which  were  at  that  time 
considered  strong  and  formidable.  It  was  also  occupied  by  a  hardy  and 
brave  race  of  men,  who  were  likely  to  dispute  every  foot  of  ground.  Near 
Hebron  lived  the  tail  sons  of  Anak,  the  very  sight  of  whom  had  struck 
with  terror  ten  of  the  spies  whom  Moses  had  formerly  sent  into  the  country. 
In  advancing  in  this  direction  the  Hebrews  would  also,  on  their  left  hand, 
have  the  dreaded  Philistines,  who  were  not  likely  to  remain  quiet  witnesses 
of  the  progress  of  the  invaders  in  that  quarter.  It  was  in  this  wild  region 
where  David,  centuries  afterwards,  maintained  himself  with  his  "freebooting 
companions,'-  when  persecuted  by  Saul.  This  part  of  the  country  was 
also  less  fertile  than  its  more  central  parts.  These  circumstances  induced 
the  Hebrew  leader  to  make  a  circuit  about  the  Dead  Sea,  and,  crossing 
the  Jordan,  proceed  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  least  defen- 
sible part  of  the  country.  To  effect  this  march  they  must  cross  the  valley 
of  El  Araba,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountain-ridge  of  Seir, 


*  See  Numb,  zxziii. 

t  Milman*B  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  iv.    I  mast  confess  that  it  is  my  full  penaa- 
■ioiiy  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  time  crept  into  the  Hebrew  narrative. 
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then  occupied  by  the  Edomites,  and  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
^lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  This  ridge  which  is  still  called  Djebal 
Shera,  is  traversed  only  by  a  few  narrow  defiles,  of  which  that  called  El 
Ghoeyr  is  alone  passable  by  a  large  and  encumbered  army,  and  which 
leads  into  that  of  El  Araba,  at  a  point  about  fofty-five  miles  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  As  the  valley  of  El  Ghoeyr  afforded  by  far  the  most  con- 
venient and  shortest  route  which  the  Israelites  could  take,  it  has  been  with 
good  reason  supposed  to  form  the  "king's  highway,''  through  which  Moses 
desired  from  the  Edomites  permission  for  the  Israelites  to  pass. 

The  Edomites  at  this  time  appear  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  ccmdi- 
tion,  and  were  evidently  powerful  enough  to  make  a  strong  opposition  to 
any  violent  attempt  of  the  Israelites  to  pass  through  their  territory,  which 
was  well  fortified  by  nature.  Accordingly,  Moses  sent  from  Kadesh  to 
request  from  the  king  of  Edom  a  free  passage  through  his  territory,  as  has 
been  already  related.*  But  as  the  king  of  the  Edomites,  instead  of  listen- 
ing to  the  proposals  of  the  twice  sent  ambassadors,  made  a  display  of  his 
forces,  to  show  that  he  was  resolved  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the  Hebrews 
to  pass  through  his  territory,  it  was  resolved  to  take  a  circuitous  route;  that 
is,  to  return  southward,  and  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  of 
Seir,  at  the  point  where  they  terminate,  near  the  head  of  the  iElanitic 
Gulf.  They  would  then  take  a  northern  direction,  and  march  along  the 
borders  of  the  high  plains,  which  lie  eastward  beyond  these  mountains. 

Consequently,  the  Israelites  proceeded  down  the  broad  valley  of  El 
Araba,  till  they  reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  where  they  encamped.t 


•  See  vol.  i.  pp.  396,  .397  of  this  work. 

t  "  The  mountains  of  Seir  miut  not  be  nndentood  at  a  single  range  of  high  hills,  but  aa 
an  extensiTO  mountainous  region,  from  ten  to  twelve  leagues  in  width,  forming  a  rocky  belt, 
separating  the  Stony  Arabia  from  the  eastern  deserts  of  sand.  That  the  exterior  aspects  of 
these  mountains,  viewed  from  the  valley,  are  unusually  stem  and  dark,  would  appear  from 
the  general  terms  which  travelers  employ.  Lord  Lindsay  speaks  of  them  as  *  the  black 
mountains  from  which  the  Edomites  looked  down.'  And  Mr.  Stephens,  standing  on  the 
shore  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ^lanitic  Gulf,  saw  before  him  the  broad  sandy  valley 
of  Akaba,  '  with  high,  dark,  and  barren  mountains,  bounding  it  like  a  wall.'  He  says: 
'  The  laud  of  Idumea  lay  before  me  in  barrenness  and  desolation ;  no  trees  grew  in  the  valley, 
and  no  verdure  on  the  mountain  tops.  All  was  bare,  dreary  and  desolate.'— ^Incidents  of 
Travel,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  The  opposite,  or  eastern,  face  of  these  mountains,  however,  presents 
a  different  appearance,  not  only  from  their  apparent  lowness,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  tbe 
eastern  plateau,  in  which  they  terminate,  but  from  its  regular  form  and  unbroken  course, 
and  from  its  being  the  only  part  covered  uniformly  with  vegetable  mould.  This  was  too 
important  a  feature  in  so  stony  and  sandy  a  regio^  to  have  been  overlooked,  and  accord- 
ingly we  here  find  numerous  marks  of  ancient  cultivation.  Stones,  which  have  been 
arranged  to  mark  the  limits  of  fields,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  separate  habitations  and  villages, 
scattered  everywhere  over  this  elevated  country,  still  attest  the  industry  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  in  cultivating  an  apparently  unfriendly  soil." 

The  tallest  summit  among  the  mountains  of  Seir  is  Mount  Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died,  and 
whose  towering  bulk  is  a  land-mark  to  the  wanderer  afar  in  tbe  earrounding  deserts.  The 
interior  of  these  desolate  mountains— their  valleys  and  their  hollow»— present  many  a  scene 
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We  are  told  that  to  the  top  of  that  mountain,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  the 
tatter's  son,  Eleazar,  ascended,  in  sight  of  all  the  people,  and  there  Aaron 
died  and  was  buried.* 

Aaron  appears  to  have  been  but  the  echo  of  his  great  brother,  and  a 
man  who  dared  not  to  have  any  will  of  his  own ;  still  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  lacked  ambition.  It  is  impossible  to  pass  any  correct  judgment  upon 
his  character,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  affair  of  the  golden  caL^  he 
appears  only  as  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  Moses. 

From  the  place  which  the  circumstance  occupies  in  the  original 
narrative,  it  would  seem  that  it  was  while  encamped  at  this  place — 
although  other  considerations  would  rather  indicate  that  it  was  at  Kadesh 
— ^that  the  outposts  of  the  Hebrew  camp  were  attacked  by  one  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  on  the  southern  border  of  Palestine.  Their  leader 
is  called  the  king  Arad,  or,  of  Arad.  By  most  of  the  Jewish  writers  they 
have  been  considered  a  tribe  of  Amalekites,  a  conjecture  that  appears  very 
probable.t  This  attack  was  so  far  successful  that  the  Canaanites  were 
able  to  carry  off  several  Israelites  as  captives.  On  this,  the  Hebrews  put 
the  whole  invading  tribe,  with  their  cities,  under  the  solemn  vow  of  utter 
destruction,  which,  under  its  proper  name  of  Cherem,  is  already  described. 
This  vow  they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  when  they  ultimately  came 
again  in  contact  with  the  same  people,  in  the  great  warfare  they  waged 
against  the  Canaanites.  Then  they  utterly  destroyed  this  people  and  their 
cities,  and  called  the  name  of  the  land  Hormah — the  devoted  placet 


of  yerdare  and  beaaty.  The  spot  by  which  travelera  are  now  attracted  to  the  moantains  of 
Seir»  is  the  deep  hollow  in  their  bosom,  whose  tall  cliffs  offer  those  wonderfal  scalptores 
and  excavations  of  temples,  habitations  and  tombs,  which  compose  the  ancient  metropolis 
of  Bdom,  now  bat  lately  revealedi  in  the  freshness  of  its  beaaty,  to  the  admiration  of 
nations  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  it  became  a  desolation.  Some  miles  to  the 
north  occars  the  broadest  valley  in  the  whole  chain  of  mountains.  It  is  that  of  El  Ghoeyr, 
which,  being  the  only  one  that  offers  a  passage  practicable  to  any  large  body  of  people,  is, 
with  good  reason,  conceived  by  Colonel  Leake,  to  be  the  **  highway  "  through  which  the 
host  of  Israel  vainly  sought  the  permission  of  the  Edomites  to  pass  from  the  western  desert 
into  the  eastern  plains. — Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palestine,  pp.  43,  44. 

*  There  is  a  tomb  still  seen  afar  on  the  top  of  that  mountain,  and  which  some  suppose  to 
mark  the  spot  of  the  death  and  sepulchre  of  Aaron.  The  Moslems,  who  highly  honor  his 
memory,  hold  this  tomb  in  great  reverence,  and  even  offer  sacrifices  there.  Josephus  relates 
the  death  of  Aaron  thus :  *'  When  he  (Aaron)  came  to  a  place — which  the  Arabians  esteem 
their  metropolis,  which  was  formerly  called  '  Aree,'  but  has  now  the  name  of  *  Petra,'  and 
which  was  encompassed  by  high  mountains — he  ascended  one  of  them  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army.  Bat  as  Moses  had  before  told  him  that  he  was  to  die,  Aaron  put  off  his  ponti- 
fical garments,  and  delivered  them  to  Eleazar,  his  son,  tc  whom  the  high  priesthood 
belonged,  because  he  was  the  elder  brother ;  and  Aaron  died  while  the  multitude  looked 
upon  him." — Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  iv.  chap.  5. 

t  I  must,  however,  remark,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  some  chronological  confusion  has 
taken  place,  and  that  we  here  find  again  the  event  related  in  Ezod.,  chap.  xvii.  and  in  this 
work,  vol.  i.  p.  402. 

t  Oomparo  Numb.  xxi.  1-3 ;  Josh.  xii.  14 ;  Judg.  L  16,  17. 
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Having  doubled  the  mountains,  on  the  south,  the  Israelites  turned 
northward,  marching  along  the  eastern  and  more  exposed  frontier  of 
Edotn,  whose  inhabitants  showed  no  animosity  towards  them  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  brought  them  provisions  and  water  for  sale.* 

The  desert- wanderings  of  the  Israelites  may  be  considered  to  have 
ended,  when  they  arrived  at  the  brook  Zared,  a  stream  which  .flows 
towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which  at  this  time 
seems  to  have  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Edom  and 
Hoab.  Along  the  borders,  and  in  the  valley  of  this  stream,  they  en- 
camped. Here,  before  entering  the  country  of  Moab,  it  is  related,  the 
Israelites  were  warned  that  it  formed  no  part  of  that  which  they  were 
destined  to  possess.  The  Mo&bites.  who  had  been  weakened  by  an  unsuc- 
cessful wai  against  the  Amorites,  offered,  on  their  part,  no  opposition  to 
the  march  of  the  Hebrews  through  their  territory.  So  the  latter  pursued 
their  march  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Arnon,  where  they  encamped  ;  being 
now  arrived  at  the  lately  acquired  frontier  of  the  Amorites.  To  Sihon, — 
the  king  of  this  tribe,  whose  metropolis  was  Heshbon — they  sent  a  peaceful 
message,  requesting  free  passage  on  the  same  terms  offered  to  the  king  of 
Edom.  When  considering  that  the  Amorites  were  Canaanites,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  together  with  very 
serious  objections  they  might  entertain  to  the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in 
their  neighborhood,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  Sihon  not  only  refused 
their  request,  but  actually  advanced  with  his  forces  to  prevent  them  from 
crossing  the  Arnon.  The  result  of  the  battle  was  in  favor  of  the  Israelites. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Amorites  were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  in  which  the 
Hebrews  had  great  advantage ;  for  not  only  were  they,  from  their  nomadic 
life,  active  and  hardy  in  their  frames,  but  lightly  armed,  and  skilled  in  the 
use  of  missile  weapons,  the  sling,  the  dart,  and  the  bow.  The  king  him- 
self was  killed,  and  the  Israelites  took  possession,  by  right  of  conquest  of 
his  dominion,  which  comprised  that  fine  territory  which  extends  between 
the  rivers  Arnon  and  Jabbok.  This  country,  having  the  Jordan  on  the , 
west,  was  thus  bounded  by  three  beautiful  streams,  and  not  only  pos- 
sessed a  fertile  soil  and  rich  pastures,  but  was  already  well  settled,  con- 
taining towns,  villages,  and  cultivated  lands.t 

This  acquisition  brought  on  a  collision  between  the  Israelites  and  Og, 
the  king  of  Bashan,  which  country  reached  to  the  river  Jabbok.  Og  is 
described  by  Josephus  as  a  friend  and  ally  of  Sihon,  and  had  been  march- 
ing to  his  assistance,  when,  finding  that  he  was  already  defeated,  the  king 
of  Bashan  determined  to  avenge  him,  and  to  expel  the  intruders.     But  the 


*  Dent.  ii.  29. — In  like  mannery  the  few  inhabitants  now  found  in  that  quarter  deriye  mnch 
profit  from  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  their  Belds  and  orchards  to  the  great  caravan  which 
yearly  marches  the  same  road«  on  its  way  between  Damascus  and  Mecca.— Burckhardt,  p.  405. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  iy.  5. 
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attempt  to  execute  his  iDtention  proved  unsuccessful ;  he  was  slain  in  the 
battle  with  the  Hebrews,  and  his  army  completely  routed.  Moses  then 
crossed  the  Jabbok  and  overran  the  country,  taking  possession  of  the  sixty 
walled  towns  it  contained.  Thus  the  Israelites  were  led  into  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  rich  country,  which  it  appears  they  had  not  expected  to  obtain, 
extending  from  the  river  Arnon  to  the  roots  of  Anti-Lebanon. 

The  Moabites  were  doubtless' pleased  to  witness  the  defeat  of  their  old 
enemies  and  conquerors  the  Amorites.  But  when  they  found  that  the 
Israelites  intended  not  to  give  up  to  them  the  territory  of  which  the  Amorites 
had  deprived  them  they  became  hostile  to  their  new  neighbors ;  and  the 
more  so,  as  the  overthrow  of  Sihon  proved  to  them  that  there  might  be 
danger  to  themselves.  Consequently  they  sought  for  allies  to  overcome 
the  Israelites,  whom  they  dared  not  alone  encounter  in  battle  array.  As  I 
have  already  related*  th^  events  that  resulted  from  these  negotiations,  1 
have  now  but  to  protest  against  the  practice  which  so  many  Christian 
writers  have  inconsiderately  adopted — of  charging  God,  instead  of  Moses, 
with  the  sanguinary  punishment  inflicted  on  those  Israelites  who  permitted 
themselves  to  be  seduced  by  voluptuous  temptation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  such  an  opinion  should  be  entertained  by  learned  men,  who  should  have 
known  that  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  in  similar  cases,  is  but  a 
consequence  of  the  form  of  government  as  given  by  Moses,  and  thus  that 
there  can  be  no  justification  for  taking  it  in  a  literal  sense.  But  it  appears 
that  such  writers  have  been  more  anxious  for  the  approbation  of  those  who, 
from  bigotry  or  ignorance,  consider  every  word  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
writings  as  involving  an  article  of  faith,  than  of  advancing  the  cause  of 
truth  and  the  glory  of  God.  As  there  can  exist  no  contradiction  in  God, 
nothing  can  have  emanated  from  Him  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  His 
revealed  laws. 

Several  of  the   general  usages  of  Hebrew  warfare  were  brought  into 
operation  on  this  occasion,  and  may  well  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  males  were  trained  to  the  use  of  arms — 
for,  as  now  in  eastern  countries,  every  one  probably  acquainted  himself  with 
their  use  for  purposes  of  self-defence.  All  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
enrolled  in  the  public  registers  by  the  shoterim^  under  the  direction  of  the 
princes  of  the  several  tribes.  In  case  of  war,  those  who  were  to  be  called 
into  actual  service  were  taken  from  such  as  were  thus  enrolled ;  the  whole  / 
body  not  being  expected  to  take  the  field  except  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
In  case  of  an  immediate  prospect  of  war,  the  levy  was  made  by  the 
shoterim* 

As  the  Hebrew  stale  was  ruled  under  the  form  of  a  theocracy,  it  was  but 
natural  that  priests  should  be  appointed  to  go  with  the  army,  as  ministers 


«  8eo  Tol.  1.  pp.  405,  406,  and  420,  of  this  work.  t  Deat.  zx.  5-9. 
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of  the  Invisible  King.  Their  presence  was  considered  a  sanction  to  the 
undertaking,  which,  in  consequence,  they  had  doubtless  considerable 
share  in  controlling.  It  was  also  their  duty  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
army  to  the  Invisible  King  as  their  actual  leader,  to  whom  the  glory  of 
victory  should  be  ascribed  as  chiefly  won  by  his  aid.  It  lay  in  the  interest 
of  the  priesthood  to  contribute  to  Jehovah  every  event  which  conferred 
benefit  upon  the  people,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  power  of 
their  God  and  make  them  obedient  to  His  servants.  But  when  any 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  then  there  was  always  some  transgression 
discovered  as  the  cause  of  the  withholding  of  the  aid  of  Jehovah.  Though 
such  were  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Divine  Justice,  these  poor  mortals 
were,  as  we  all  are,  too  short-sighted  to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  plans  of 
the  Deity.  We  should  commit  a  grievous  error  were  we  to  think  that  the 
Hebrews  when  triumphant  always  had  justice  on  their  side,  or  that  they 
were  always  in  wrong  when  defeated.  So  might  man  in  his  simplicity 
conclude,  but  history  teaches  us  that  God  often,  for  some  wise  purpose  of 
his  own,  permits  injustice  and  crime  to  triumph,  while  justice  and  virtue 
are  trampled  in  the  dust. 

But  as  Jehovah  was  the  presumed  leader  of  the  Hebrews  when  engaging 
in  battle,  his  servants  were  therefore  they  who  gave  the  signal  to  attack 
by  blowing  the  silver  trumpets,  and  they  who  addressed  the  men  before  the 
commencement  of  the  battle.  The  words  they  employed  were  : — "  Hear, 
O  Israel !  you  approach  this  day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies.  Let  not 
your  hearts  faint :  fear  not,  tremble  not,  be  not  terrified  because  of  them,  for 
Jehovah  your  God  is  He  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against  your 
enemies,  to  save  you  ?'*  In  later  times,  however,  the  priests  were  relieved 
from  the  duty  of  addressing  the  troops.  On  the  occasion  now  alluded  to, 
Phineas  the  son  of  the  high  priest,  was  he  who  went  with  the  army.t 

The  manner  in  which  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites  were  divided, 
was  probably  not  new  or  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  oflTers  a  valuable 
illustration  of  ancient  usages  on  this  subject.! 


♦  Deut.  XX.  3,  4. 

t  The  Jewish  writers  inform  us  that  the  priest,  who  went  with  the  army,  was  considered 

representing  the  high  priest,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  high  priest  for  the  purposes  of  the  war: 
and  that,  for  that  reason,  he  previously  underwent  the  ceremony  of  anointing,  from  which 
he  is  called  "  the  Anointed  for  the  War." 

X  As  the  troops  were  regarded  as  citizens,  engaged  in  a  cause  in  which  they  had  a  personal 
interest,  tbey  received  no  wages,  or  even  subsistence,  while  engaged  in  service.  Hence  it 
was  considered  but  just  that  they  should  look  to  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  as  the  reward  of 
their  toils  and.dangers.  To  encourage  individual  prowess,  a  warrior  was  entitled  to  appro- 
priate to  himself  whatever  spoils  he  might  personally  win ;  hence,  in  the  present  case,  the 
articles  of  gold,  etc.,  were.considered  the  property  of  the  soldiers ;  and  as  such,  they  made 
a  free  ofieriug  of  it  as  an  oblation  to  their  Divine  King. — Numb.  xxxi.  50.  But  the  living 
prey,  whether  of  cattle  or  men,  were  subject  to  an  equal  division;  that  is,  the  flocks  and 
captiTea  were  placed  together  and  nambered.     Tbey  were  then  divided  into  two  partB,  one 
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After  the  conquest  of  the  fertile  territories  over  which  Sihon  and  Og  had 
reigned,  some  of  the  Israelitic  tribes  began  to  think  that  they  could  do  no 
better  than  settle  there;   particularly  as  they  were  in  the  possessioa  of 


of  which  was  given  to  the  great  body  of  the  men  fit  for  war  who  had  remained  at  home, 
subject  to  a  dedaction  of  one-fiftieth  part  for  the  Levites  ;  the  other  half  belonged  to  the 
smaller  body  who  had  been  actoally  engaged,  subject  only  to  the  dedaction  of  a  five>haii- 
dredth  part  for  the  priests.  It  seems  that,  in  order  to  render  the  division  more  equal,  the 
flocks,  cattle,  and  captives,  were  all  publicly  sold,  and  the  money  which  they  produced  was 
divided  into  these  portions. 

It  also  appears,  from  tho  example  offered  on  this  occasion,  that  when  the  army  returned 
home,  and  before  it  was  disbanded,  the  ofiicers  took  an  account  of  the  men  under  their 
charge,  and  reported  to  the  chief  magistrate  the  number  missing. — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i. 
chap.  6. 

As  the  relations  of  the  Hebrews  with  some  of  the  neighboring  nations  were  much  affected 
by  the  transactions  above  alluded  to,  the  following  statement  on  this  subject  may  tend 
to  render  subsequent  circumstances  more  intelligible.  A  curious  test  of  the  degree  of  rela- 
tive estimation  in  which  the  several  nations  were  held,  is  afforded  by  the  number  of  genera- 
tions which  were  required  to  elapse  before  the  descendants  of  persons  belonging  to  these 
nations,  who  had  joined  themselves  to  the  Israelites,  could  be  regarded  as  Hebrews,  and 
admitted  to  the  full  civil  and  religious  privileges  which  belonged  to  that  character. 

The  language  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Bgyptians^  is  kinder  than  might  be  expected. 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that  the  sacred  obligations  of  the  original  and  long-con- 
tinued hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  Egyptians,  had  not  been  cancelled  by  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  their  kings.  Further  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  as  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Hebrews  had,  to  some  extent,  intermarried,  (Lev.  xxiv.  10)  and  as  the  *' mixed  multi- 
tude "  that  were  amalgated  with  the  Hebrews,  consisted  probably  in  great  part  of  Egyp- 
tians, there  existed  much  relationship  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  people  of  Egypt.  The 
law  in  respect  to  the  Egyptians,  therefore  wss,  "  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Egyptian,  because 
thou  wast  a  sojourner  in  his  land.  The  children  that  are  begotten  of  them  may,  in  the 
third  generation,  enter  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.*' — Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8:  This  put  the 
Egyptians  on  a  level  with  the  most  favored  nation ;  for  there  Vas  no  other,  save  the  Edom- 
ites,  equally  privileged. 

The  latter  are  indeed  mentioned  together  with  the  Egyptians,  and  in  precisely  the  same 
terms.  A  disposition  was  manifested  to  regard  the  tribes  allied  to  the  Hebrews  with  aa 
much  distingaishiiig  friendship  as  consisted  with  the  preclusion  of  social  intercourse.  The 
descendants  neither  of  Lot  nor  Esau  -were  to  be  molested:,  and  as  to  the  Edomites, their 
forbearance,  and  even  kindness,  while  the  Hebrews  marched  along  their  eastern  border, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  their  refusal  to  the  Hebrew  host 
to  pass  through  the  mountains  occupied  by  them.  Hence,  war  against*  them  was  forbidden, 
and  they  might  be  admitted,  in  the  third  generation,  to  the  congregation  of  Jehovah.  But 
this  implied  a  corresponding  peaceableness  on  their  part,  and  this  condition  they  appear  to 
have  observed  till  the  time  of  David;  when  the  ambitious  plans  of  this  king  awakened 
hostile  sentiments  in  that  people  towards  the  Hebrews,  and  led  to  war.  From  the  cruel 
treatment  to  which  they  then  were  subjected,  there  grew  up  a  hatred  against  the  Jews, 
which  they  never  failed  to  manifest  when  occasion  ofiered. 

Although  the  MoabUes  and  Ammoniics  did  not  go  to  open  war  against  the  Hebrews,  their 
deep-laid  plots  for  their  ruin,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  disastrous  cousequences, 
were  remembered  against  them,  and  determined  their  position  among  the  nations.  They 
were  never  to  be  admitted  into  the  congregation  of  Jehovah  :  and  although  the  Hebrews 
were  not  commanded  to  war  with  them,  and  perhaps  the  original  prohibition  was  considered 
in  force,  they  were  ordered  to  take  no  interest  in  promoting  .the  future  prosperity  of  the 
descendants  of  Lot.     Hov^ever,  as  we  know,  the  latter  took  the  first  opportunity  of  com 
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numerous  flocks  and  herds,  which  would  find  plenty  of  pasture  on  the 
luxuriant  meadows  of  Bashan  and  the  verdant  hills  of  Gilead.  Among 
these  tribes  where  those  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  who,  therefore,  applied  to 
Moses,  desiring  to  have  this  region  assigned  to  them  for  their  inheritance ; 
in  consideration  of  which  they  were  willing  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  a 
possession  in  Canaan.  Moses  at  first  hesitated,  but  when  he  understood 
that  they  were  quite  willing  that  all  the  men  but  such  as  might  be  neces- 
sary to  be  left  for  the  protection  of  their  families  and  property,  should  pass 
over  Jordan  with  the  other  tribes,  to  assist  them  in  their  wars,  he  approved 
of  their  proposal  and  agreed  to  their  request.  But  as  this  territory  seemed 
disproportionately  large  for  these  two  tribes  pnly,  he  included  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  in  the  grant  The  Reubenites  got  the  southern  part,  which 
the  Amorites  had  taken  from  Moab,  and  re-established  Heshbon.*  The 
tribe  of  Gad  received  the  central  part,  which  the  Amorites  had  formerly 
conquered  from  the  Ammonites,  including  more  than  half  of  Gilead ;  and 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  received  the  most  northern  portion,  compre- 
hending the  rest  of  Gilead  with  the  terriroties  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
of  which  the  chief  towns  were  Ashtaroth  and  Adree.t 

The  time  was  now  at  hand  when  the  Hebrews  were  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Canaan.  But  he,  who  under  the  guidance  of  an  almighty 
I  iuvideucc  had  planned  this  great  enterprise,  was  not  permitted  to  be- 


mencing  hostilities  themselves  against  the  Israelites,  and  sometimes  distressed  them  greatlj, 
until,  in  the  end,  they  were  completely  sabdaed  by  David. 

No  particular  law  was  given,  as  far  as  we  know,  concerning  the  Midiamiet,  The  tribes 
which  allied  themselves  with  the  Moabites  against  Israel  were,  as  we  have  seen,  destroyed 
or  dispersed.  But  against  the  nation  at  large  there  was  no  decree  of  hereditary  enmity ; 
and  those  tribes  which  did  not  participate  in  the  plot  against  the  Hebrews,  seem  to  have 
been  included  among  the  nations  with  whom  political  alliances  might  be  formed.  But  in 
later  times  they  acted  in  so  hostile  a  manner,  that  no  permanent  peace  could  be  preserved 
with  them. — Judg.  vi.-viii.  ♦ 

The  Amalekitei  were,  for  the  reasons  already  shown,  pat  under  a  ban  of  utter  extermina- 
tion, to  be  executed  as  soon  as  the  Israelites  might  find  it  in  their  power.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  executed  I  have  already  related  in  the  history  of  this  people.  This  was  the 
only  nation,  not  settled  in  Canaan,  against  which  this  doom  was  pronounced  ;  but  all  the 
tribes  of  Canaan  were  subjected  to  it  We  see.  hence,  that  Moses  judiciously  forebore  to 
stir  up  more  enemies  than  what  was  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  object 
in  view. 

•  The  site  of  this  ancient  capital  of  the  Amorites  is  supposed  still  to  be  recognizable  under 
the  same  name,  about  eight  miles  to  the  east  of  Jebel  Attarous,  or  Mount  Nebo.  Here  are 
ruins  of  a  considerable  town,  covering  the  sides  of  an  insulated  hill ;  but  scarcely  a  single 
edifice  remains  entire.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  very  extensive,  embracimr 
the  rains  of  a  vast  number  of  towns,  standing  at  short  disUnces  fixim  one  another,  and  the 
names  of  some  which  the  Hebrew  writings  assign  to  places  in  this  quarter. 

t  This  site  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  Bashan,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  southern  end  of  the  lake  of  Genesareth— £(f-2>raa,  the  present  pronun- 
ciatioD,  is  quite  identical  with  the  name  it  anciently  bore.  This  is  a  deserted  place,  seated 
in  a  deep  valley. 
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hold  its  final  accomplishment  The  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Moses,  as 
represented  in  the  poetical  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  worthy  of  the 
great  lawgiver. 

After  a  new  census  had  been  taken  of  the  people,  the  result  of  which 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  insignificant  decrease*  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation, since  their  number  was  first  taken  after  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
Moses  caused  the  assembly  of  all  Israel  to  be  summoned  lo  receive  his 
final  instructions.  Though  they,  as  well  as  the  songt  in  the  same  book, 
generally  attributed  to  Moses,  are  in  all  probability  the  production  of  later 
writers,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  these  writings  are  an  embo- 
diment of  the  substance  of  the  exhortations  which  Moses,  at  the  approach 
of  his  death,  addressed  to  the  Hebrews.  Anxious  to  bind  the  people  still 
more  strongly  to  the  institutions  which  he  had  founded,  and  before  every 
thing,  to  bold  them  faithful  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  it  was  very  natural 
that  he  should  cause  all  of  them,  even  the  women  and  children,  again  to 
take  a  solemn  oath  of  obedience,  and  that  not  only  for  themselves,  but 
for  their  posterity  also.t 

After  having  commissioned  the  heroic  Joshua  to  lead  the  Hebrews  to 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  and  committed  the  law  to  the  Levites  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  sanctuary  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  thus  closed 
his  mission  on  earth,  the  venerable  lawgiver  ascended  to  the  top  of  the 
Mount  Abarim,  or  Nebo,  from  whence  bis  sight  was  greeted  with  an 
expansive  and  sublime  view  of  the  rich  pastures  that  decked  the  hills  of 
Gilead,  of  the  flowering  meadows  interwoven  by  the  silvery  waters  that  lay 
beneath  his  feet,  of  trees  embowered  in  living  groves,  and  the  whole  skirted 
afer  by  the  towering  mountains  of  the  country  of  the  Jebusites.  While 
gazing  on  these  beautiful  scenes,  we  are  told  that  Moses  fell  in  the  sleep 
of  death. 

Though  the  mysterious  veil  that  has  so  long  surrounded  the  life  of  this 
eminent  man  is  now  partly  riven  asunder,  and  though  the  originality  of 
man^  of  his  institutions  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  still  his  glory  shines 
undiminished ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  few  spots  which  no  sincere  man  can 
deny,  and  which  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  to  make 
still  more  visible,  his  character  would  appear  almost  blameless.  Still  we 
should  fondly  cherish  his  ixiemory ;  because  through  him  it  pleased  God 
to  purify  eternal  truths  from  the  dross  of  Egyptian  superstition,  and  to 


*  This  decrease  aipoanted  to  one  thoasaud  eight  handred  and  twenty  peraons. 

t  This  song  is  in  some  parts  very  sublime,  bat  to  rank  it  among  the  master-pieces  of 
oratory  and  poetry,  as  some  blind  admirers  have  done,  is  an  evident  exaggeration  of  its 
merits  as  a  mere  literary  prodaction.  In  regard  to  the  sentiments  it  contains,  it  is  indeed 
not  in  all  respects  what  a  Christian  would  expect  and  represents  the  Supreme  Being  rather 
as  a  warlike  God  than  a  Benign  Father  uf  the  human  race,  as  He  is  pictured  by  ChritU 

t  Deut.  xxix. 
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teach  a  religion  susceplible  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  noble  ideas  of 
the  Deity.  True,  we  cannot  attribute  to  Moses  the  conception  of  all  the 
truths  which  the  Hebrew  religion,  in  its  farther  development,  embodied, 
but  to  him  belongs  the  imperishable  glory  of  having  sown  the  seed  which 
brought  forth  the  golden  harvest  Thus  his  works  attest  his  divine  mis- 
sion. Though  not  blind  to  his  frailties,  and  to  the  culpable  means  he 
often  employed,  yet  when  considering  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  the  incorrect  notions  qf  right  and  wrong  that  at  his  time  pre- 
vailed, we  cannot  withhold  our  reverence  from  this  great  man,  into  whose 
hands  was  committed  the  accomplishment  of  so  signal  a  part  in  the  plan 
which  Providence  is  executing  for  the  advancement  and  happiness  of 
mankind. 


LETTER  VII. 

THE   CONatTEST   OF   CANAAN   BY   THE    ISRAELITES. 

Providence  is  never  in  want  of  an  instiiiment.  Everything  in  the 
government  of  the  world  attests  the  harmony  that  exists  in  the  designs  of 
Infinite  Wisdom.  The  lawgiver  who  from  the  most  discordant  elements 
had  organized  a  nation,  and  raised  an  admirable  social  structure  capable 
of  braving,  for  many  centuries,  internal  dissensions  and  external  hostilities, 
had  breathed  his  last  on  the  mountain-top  that  opened  a  view  to  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  had  sworn  obedience  to  his  laws.  But  this 
reward  was  to  be  acquired  by  deeds  which  required  unimpaired  bodily 
strength,  together  with  courage  and  consummate  skill  in  military  affairs. 
Therefore  to  Joshua,  the  experienced  warrior,  was  committed  the  charge 
of  leading  the  Hebrew  host. 

There  have  been  raised  the  questions :  what  right  had  the  Hebrews  to 
invade  Canaan  with  the  intention  of  taking  possession,  and  appropriating 
it  to  their  own  use  ? — what  right  had  they  to  declare  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  who  had  never  given  them  any 
cause  of  offence  ?  Michaelis,  and  after  him  Jahn,  has  given  an  answer  to 
the  first  question,  which  has  gained  much  approbation.  This  answer 
alleges,  "  that  the  Canaanites  had  appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  pas- 
ture grounds  occupied  by  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  expelled  firom 
their  possessions  those  Hebrews  who  had  occasionally  visited  Palestine, 
during  their  residence  in  Egypt,"  and  that  consequently  the  Israelites  now, 
sword  in  hand,  claimed  the  lands,  wells  and  cisterns,  of  which  the  Canaan- 
ites had  taken  possession.    But  even  admitting  that  the  Israelites  consid- 
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ered  themselves  to  have  such  a  claim,  it  extended  but  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  country,  and  could  constitute  no  good  foundation  for  their  claim  to  the 
whole  of  Canaan.  Still  it  cannot  fairly  be  denied  that  there  appears  to  be 
reason  to  infer,  that  not  only  a  claim  to  the  whole  country  was  supposed 
really  to  exist,  but  also  an  ancient  vital  injury,  which,  according  to  the 
then  prevailing  notions,  called  for  vengeance.  These  intricate  considera- 
tions, however,  are  too  much  involved  in  darkness  to  allow  us  to  entertain 
the  hope  that  they  will  ever  be  unravelled.  But  were  not  the  conjecture 
too  hazardous,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that  the  former  inroads  of 
Canaanitish  tribes  into  Egypt,  and  temporary  conquest  of  a  part  of  that 
country,  may  perhaps  at  last  have  brought  destruction  home  to  themselves. 

Though  the  justification  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  and  the  war  of 
extirpation  waged  by  the  Israelites^  against  its  inhabitants,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  ulterior  plans  of  Providence ;  still  the  Israelites,  under 
that  plea,  cannot  be  excused  for  havidg  undertaken  the  conquest,  and  still 
less  for  the  inhumanity  of  which  they  made  themselves  guilty  in  its  accom- 
plishment. The  excuse,  if  there  be  any,  is  solely  to  be  founded  upon  the 
barbarous  customs  and  imperfect  notions  of  right  and  wrong  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  times.  The  attempts  made  to  screen  the  bloody  deeds 
committed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  under  the  pretence 
that  they  were  perpetrated  according  to  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
Deity,  are,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  at  least,  very  inconsiderate  ;  because 
these  sanguinary  acts  were  evidently  violations  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and 
as  his  perfection  does  not  admit  of  any  commands  involving  a  contradiction 
of  his  own  unalterable  law,  these  acts  cannot  have  been  ordered  by  him.. 
Neither  do  I  admit  that  the  Hebrew  writings  warrant  attempts  to  charge 
on  the  Deity  what  evidently  originated  in  man,  because  such  views  are 
built  solely  upon  wrong  interpretations,  which  first  the  Jews  and  then  the 
Christians  have  given  to  expressions  that  are  but  corresponding  with  the 
form  of  government  under  which  the  Hebrew  people  then  lived.* 

The  Hebrews  remained  on  the  plains  of  Moab  during  the  thirty  days 
allotted  to  the  solemn  mourning  of  their  departed  lawgiver.  When  this 
tribute  had  been  duly  paid  to  the  memory  of  Moses,  whose  burial-place 
was  kept  a  secret,  but  whose  name  was  to  be  inscribed  with  imperishable 
letters  upon  the  pages  of  history,  the  Hebrews  prepared  themselves, 
agreeably  to  the  conmiand  of  Joshua,  to  accomplish  the  great  plan  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  * 

Joshua  despatched  spies  to  obtain  information  of  the  strength  of  Jericho, 
then  a  very  powerful  city  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  near  the  place 


*  It  should  be  observed  that  the  Jewish  authorities  allege  that  the  alternatives. of  snbmis- 
•lon,  flight,  or  battle,  were  offered  by  Joshua  to  the  Oanaanites.  But  whether  the  alterna- 
five  of  flight  was  offered  to  them  or  not,  it  was  obviously  in  their  own  power ;  and  we  know 
that  many  did  not  lose  this  opportunity  uf  saving  their  lives. 
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• 

where  be  designed  crossing,  and  which  city  he  intended  forthwith  to 
attack.  Arriving  at  Jericho,  the  spies  took  lodgings  in  the  house  of  a 
harlot^*  by  the  name  of  Rahab,  in  whom  they  found  such  an  assistant 
as  was  wanted.  The  words  she  is  reported  to  have  spoken  have  been 
held  forth,  by  inconsiderate  writers,  as  a  proof  of  her  piety,  but  they 
contain  nothing  save  what  would  very  naturally  have  been  said  by  one 
who  could  conceal  those  whom  she  knew  were  enemies  to  her  country, 
and  with  whom  she  was  bargaining  for  the  safety  of  herself  and  her 
relatives.  Treachery,  whatever  mask  it  may  assume,  cannot  hide  its 
loathsome  face. 

When  the  king  or  the  chief  of  the  tribe  whose  capital  Jericho  was,  sent 
to  apprehend  the  spies  that  had  entered  the  house  of  Rahab,  she  concealed 
them,  and  then  aided  their  escape  by  letting  them  down  the  city  wall,  on 
which  heV  house  stood,  and  directing  them  to  fly  by  the  road  opposite  to 
that  which  she  had  directed  their  pursuers  to  take.  In  reward,  sh^  received 
a  promise,  that,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  lives  of  herself  and  her 
fam^ily  should  be  spared ;  and  was  told  to  mark  her  house  by  a  scarlet  line 
hanging  from  the  window  when  the  city  should  be  attacked. 

The  spies  on  returning,  told  Joshua  that  the  success  of  the  Hebrew 
arms  had  struck  terror  into  the  native  princes.t 


*  I  parpoeely  nie  the  same  word  as  ased  in  the  English  yenion,  and  wnicn  Is  toe  literal 
translation  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  text,  because  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  this 
woman  really  was  a  harlot.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  and  many  others,  insist  th^t  she  was  a  keeper 
of  a  public  caravansery ;  and  though  this  may  have  been  the  case,  I  think  that  the  word  in 
the  text  gives  us  good  reason  to  presume  that  she  was  also  a  harlot.  No  blame  can  be 
attached  to  the  spies,  nor  any  improper  intentions  imputed  to  them  from  that  sircnmstance. 
But  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  motive  for  taking  up  lodgings  with  such  a  woman, 
was  the  hope  that  a  character  of  that  description  was  most  likely  to  be  susceptible  to  bribes, 
and  consequently  most  suitable  to  serve  their  purposes.  But  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  find 
that  so  many  Christian  writers  can  have  committed  the  egregious  error  of  viewing  this 
traitress  to  her  country,  rather  from  the  point  of  view  firom  which  the  Hebrews — towards 
whom  she  had  proved  herself  a  benefactress — ^naturally  looked  upon  her,  than  from  that  in 
which  she  appears  to  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  historian. 

t  It  is  evident  that,  had  the  omniscient  God  been  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews,  no  spies  had 
been  needed ;  but  the  instrument^  which  He  pleased  to  use  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
designs  with  that  people  was  a  mortal  man,  who  must  needs  make  use  of  others  for  supply- 
ing him  with  information  which  he  could  not  then  otherwise  obtain.  This  is  in  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  that  Jehovah  was  only  consulted  on  questions  which,  by  the  means  of  Urim 
and  Tkummtnif  could  be  decided  either  by  the  affirmative  ffct,  or  by  the  negative  no.  By 
accepting  what  seems  so  clearly  to  be  the  truth,  we  shall  do  the  cause  of  religion  a  greater 
service  than  many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  at  first  be  ready  to  admit,  but  which,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  will  be  fuUy  made  apparent  in  the  course  of  this  work.  Thus  we  shall  also 
be  able  to  prove-— though  there  undoubtedly  were  many  of  the  Hebrew  priests  who  made 
the  religion  a  means  of  deceiving  the  people— the  entire  groundlessness  of  the  accusation, 
that  the  Hebrew  religion  was  founded  upon  a  continual  practice  of  deception.  Mistaken 
notions  of  the  ways  in  which  Qod  rules  the  world  ought  to  be  viewed  in  a  very  differeilt 
light  from  wilful  attempts  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 
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Orders  were  immediately  given  to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  which 
we  are  told  was  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  miracle  analogous  to  that 
which  occurred  at  the  Red  Sea,  though  not  subjected  to  the  same  explana- 
tion, because,  in  the  narrative  of  the  miracle  that  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  passage  through  the  overflowing  Jordan,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
natural  agency  whatever  being  employed ;  nor  is  the  Jordan  subject  to  any 
regular  flux  and  reflux  of  its  waters. 

In  commemoration  of  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  Joshua  erected  two 
monuments,  one  in  the  bed  of  the" river,  before  the  waters  returned,  formed 
of  twelve  stones,  one  for  each  tribe,  taken  from  the  shore  ;  and  the  other, 
composed  of  the  same  number  of  stones,  upon  the  bank,  near  Gilgal,  where 
was  the  first  encampment  of  the  Israelites  after  having  crossed  the  Jordan. 

As  I  have  already  shown,*  Canaan  was  at  this  time  inhabited  by  several 
tribes  of  different  names,  who  had  each  their  own  ruler,  and  who  appeared 
to  have  been  united  by  no  common  tie.  Remarkably  enough,  even  the 
approach  of  the  formidable  Hebrew  host  had  not  the  effect  to  join  them  in 
mutual  defence  against  the  common  enemy.  Consequently  the  Hebrews 
had  an  opportunity  of  attacking  with  all  their  forces  the  city  of  Jericho, 
whose  inhabitants,  not  daring  to  meet  the  invaders  in  a  pitched  battle, 
kept  themselves  within  the  walls  that  surrounded  their  city,  which  was 
situated  ^'  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  that  slopes  to  the  Jordan,  encircled  on 
every  side  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lines,  which  almost  overhung  it  with 
their  precipitous  cliffs." 

Jericho,  as  already  mentioned,!  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  and 
being  devoted  to  total  destruction,  by  the  vow  of  Cherem,  was  dealt  with 
accordingly.  The  defeat  which  a  part  of  the  Israelite  host  suffered  before 
the  city  of  Ai,  the  subsequent  battle  and  final  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
Israelites,  the  stratagem  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  Gibeon  induced  the 
Hebrew  chiefs  to  conclude  a  league  with  them,  and  the  victory  which 
Joshua  gained  over  Adonizadek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  allies,  are 
events  which  I  have  already  related.t  Joshua  ably  availed  himself  of  the 
panic  which  this  series  of  victories  was  calculated  to  inspire,  and  overran 
the  southern  part  of  Canaan ;  and  the  Hebrews  took,  in  rapid  succession, 
several  cities,  and  won  another  complete  victory  over  Horam,  the  king  of 
Gezer,  who  attempted  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Lachish.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  general  camp  at  Gilgal. 

These  conquests  of  Joshua,  which  brought  most  of  the  southern  parts  of 
Canaan  under  the  power  of  the  Hebrews,  roused  the  Canaanitish  chiefs  of 
the  north,  who  had  hitherto  been  inactive  in  the  struggle  of  their  country* 
men  against  the  invaders.    But  the  powerful  confederacy  which  Jabin, 


*  Sec  History  of  the  Canaanites,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 

t  See  vol.  i.  p.  428  of  this  work.  t  Idem,  pp.  429,  430. 
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the  king  of  Hazor,  organized  among  the  northern  chiefs,  suffered,  as 
already  mentioned,*  a  total  defeat  at  "  the  waters  of  Meirom,"  where  their 
encamped  forces  were  surprised  by  the  skilful  Joshua. 

Thus  the  Hebrews  acquired  a  predominant  power  in  the  north  as  well 
as  in  the  south  of  Canaan.  During  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  remaining 
Canaanitest  appear  to  have  had  neither  spirit  nor  power  to  form  any  new 
combination  against  the  invaders.  A  long  and  desultory  warfare  therefore 
ensued  against  the  petty  princes  who  occupied  those  parts  of  the  country 
that  had  not  yet  been  conquered.  A  great  number  of  these  princes  were 
successively  subdued,  and  their  strongholds  reduced.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  from  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  thirty-one  of  the  petty  kings  of  Ca- 
naan, who  appear  to  have  possessed  bravery,  but  not  to  have  been  ruled 
by  wisdom  and  sound  policy,  had  been  dispossessed  of  their  dominions. 

In  the  sixth  year  it  seemed  that,  as  compared  with  the  allotment  of  terri- 
tory to  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan,  sufficient  to  provide 
for  an  equsd  number  of  tribes  more,  on  the  same  liberal  scale,  had  been 
acquired.} 

*  Vol  i.  pp.  430,  431,  of  this  work. 

t  The  invasion  of  Canaan  by  the  Hebrews,  which,  ander  the  direction  of  Providence,  took 
place,  has  generally  on  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  been  represented  as  originating 
in  a  far  more  limited  plan  than  what  history  teaches  as  to  have  actually  been  the  case. 
Thia  invasion  took  place  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of  Providence,  for  the 
advancement  of  mankind  in  truth,  knowledge,  and  civilization.  Many  of  the  fugitive 
Canaauites  took  refuge  on  the  remotest  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  became  the  foun- 
ders of  those  Phoenician  colonies  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  the  history  of  the  Phoenioiana. 
The  Jews  themselves  have  o]d  traditions  to  this  effect :  Procopiua,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  in  his  history  of  the  Vandals,  bears  also  testimony  to  that  effect,  by 
mentioning  that  in  Mauritania  Tingitana  (in  Africa)  there  was  an  inscription  upon  certain 
pillars,  purporting  that  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  had  fled  thither  from  the  face  of  the 
robber  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun." 

%  To  recognize  Jehovah  as  the  sovereign  proprieter  of  the  soil,  and  having  the  entire  right 
to  its  disposal j  his  decision  was  appealed  to  by  a  solemn  lot,  (Josh.  ziv.  2,)  to  determine  the 
particular  tribes  to  which  the  first  distribution  of  territory  in  Canaan  should  be  assigned. 
Thus  all  cause  of  jealousy  was  prevented,  which  might  have  arisen  had  the  diatribntion  been 
made  by  Joshua,  or  any  oth'er  person,  or  class  of  persons,  on  their  own  anthority.  The  lot 
consigned  this  territory  to  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  unprovided  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

Before  the  partition  to  the  several  families  of  these  tribes,  the  aged  Caleb  presented  him- 
self before  the  assembly,  and  reminded  it  that  Moses  had  promised  that  the  land  in  which 
be  had  beheld  the  gigantic  Anakim,  should  be  given  to  him  for  a  possession,  **  becaoae  he 
had  wholly  followed  Jehovah  his  God.'.'  Although  the  land  promised  to  him  was  now  again 
in  the  possession  of  Anakim,  and  the  towns  they  held  were  very  strong,  he  was  confident 
that  Jehovah  would  aid  him,  and  enable  him  to  drive  them  out,  if  the  grant  made  by  Moses 
was  now  confirmed.  It  was  so ;  and  he  succeeded  not  only  in  expelling  three  chiefs  who 
held  possession  of  Hebron,  but  also  in  taking  the  strong  town  of  Debir,  which  was  upon  the 
laud  assigned  to  him.  A  circumstance  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  latter  place,  illns- 
trates  some  of  the  customs  of  the  time.  Caleb  caused  it  to  be  publicly  known,  that  he 
woold  give  his  daughter  Achsah  in  marriage  to  whosoever  should  take  this  place  for  him. 
This  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Othniel,  the  son  of  Caleb's  brother,  who  had  by  dutom 
the  best  right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin,  and  who  would  have  incurred  some  disgrace  if  he 
had  allowed  her  to  be  won  m  ikit  way  by  another.    The  absolute  right  of  a  father  to  diapoae 
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It  appears  from  the  book  of  Joshaa,  that  Judah,  Ephraim,  and  the  half 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  received  their  portions  some  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  the  allotments  to  tlie  seven  remaining  tribes. 

The  formal  occupation,  now  taken  of  the  conquered  territory,  suggested 


of  hit  daughter,  or  to  propote  her  as  the  reward  of  some  perilouA  enterprise,  still  exists  in  the 
East. 

The  Epbraimites,  to  whose  tribe  Joshua  belonged,  considered,  that  a  similar  proYision 
onght  to  be  made  for  that  eminent  man,  whose  merits  were  far  greater  than  those  of  Caleb. 
They,  therefore,  gaye  to  him  the  choice  of  his  inheritance,  and  he  selected  the  city  o{  Tim- 
nath-serah,  in  Mount  Ephraim,  which  he  repaired,  and  altimately  made  the  place  of  his 
residence. 

"  Another  interesting  circumstance  arose  in  connection  with  the  internal  distribution  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  seems  Uiat  before  the  time  of  Moses,  as  long 
after,  in  most  oriental  nations,  a  female  could  not  inherit  land.  If  a  man  died,  leaving 
daughters  only,  his  property  descended  to  his  brother,  or  the  children  of  his  brother,  over- 
passing the  daughters.  The  propriety  of  this,  aud  other  laws  of  landed  inheritance,  was 
never  so  likely  to  be  questioned  as  by  a  people  who  had  not  hitherto  possessed  freehold 
properties,  but  had  the  prospect  of  such  possessions  immediately  before  them.  Now  there 
was  a  man  of  an  eminent  family  in  Manasseh,  called  Zelophehad,  who  died,  leaving  6ve 
daughters,  but  no  son.  While  the  Israelites  were  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  and  the  laws  of 
inheritance  had  already  become  a  subject  of  immediate  interest,  these  women  applied  to 
Moses,  representing  their  case,  and  argued,  that  if  the  inheritance,  which  would  have  been 
the  due  of  their  fiither,  passed  to  another  family,  because  he  had  no  son,  then  that  family 
would  in  fact  became  extinct — a  very  terrible  calamity  to  an  Israelite,  and  calculated  greatly 
to  depress  the  already  low  estimation  in  which  daughters,  as  compared  with  sons,  were 
held."  Moses  felt  much  difficulty  in  this  question,  and  we  are  told  that  he  reserved  it  for 
the  special  direction  of  Jehovah.  The  response  was,  that  if  a  man  had  no  sons,  his  daugh- 
ters might  inherit ;  that  if  he  had  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  the  inheritance  should  devolve 
to  his  brethren  and  their  heirs ;  but  that  if  be  had  no  brother,  to  the  brothers  of  his  father 
and  their  heirs;  and,  failing  these,  to  the  nearest  of  kin.  This  determination  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  much  discussed ;  and  some  difficulties  appeared,  which  induced  the 
family-chiefs  of  that  branch  of  Manasseh's  tribe  to  which  Zelopbehad  belonged,  to  apply  to 
Moses,  and  to  represent  that  females  thus  inheriting  might  perhaps  marry  into  other  tribes, 
and  thus  carry  out  of  their  own  tribe  a  portion  of  its  original  property.  Moses  admitted  the 
force  of  these  objections,  and  decided  that  although  such  heiresses  should  be  free  to  marry 
whoever  they  pleased,  their  choice  should  be  limited  to  the  tribe  to  which  they  themselves 
belonged.  This  determination  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  not  excepting  the  daughter! 
of  Zelophehad ;  for  they  did  more  than  was  required  of  them,  by  marrying  into  the  families 
into  which  the  inheritance  would  have  descended,  had  their  own  claims  been  overlooked. 
This  is  proof  sufficient  to  show  that  Divine  Wisdom  had  not  in  the  first  instance  decided  this 
matter;  for  how  could  anything  which  had  issued  from  this  source  become  amenable  to 
improvement  by  man  f     When  will  the  Hebrew  writings  be  read  aright  f 

When  the  actual  distribution  of  the  allotted  territory  to  the  families  of  Manasseh  took 
place,  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  appeared  to  claim  the  inheritance  which  devolved  to 
them  under  this  decision,  and  which  they  accordingly  received. 

**  It  is  impossible  too  highly  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  the  law  upon  the  position  ot 
the  women  among  the  Israelites.  We  know  that  the  privileges  to  which  any  cjass  of  persona 
is  eligible,  raises  the  condition  and  estimation  of  that  class,  even  though  it  happen  that  only 
a  few  can  receive  the  actual  privileges  which  have  this  operation.  On  this  rule,  which  we 
think  is  of  universal  application,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  eligibility  of  women  to  inherit 
landed  estates  must  have  had  a  most  fiivorable  influence  upon  their  general  condition."  It 
is  also  justly  observed,  that  the  women  among  the  Hebrews  were  far  more  free  and  iad*- 
pendent  than  in  any  country  of  the  ancient  East — Egypt  perhaps  excepted. 
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a  suitable  occasion  for  the  removal  of  the  tabernacle  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  country  of  Gilgal,  where  it  had  so  long  remained,  to  a  station  more 
central,  and  therefore  more  convenient,  for  the  resort  of  the  tribes  now 
about  to  spread  themselves  over  the  conquered  land.  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  land,  was  chosen  for  the  purpose.  On  the  way 
thither,  and  while  the  Hebrews  still  remained  together,  the  opportunity  was 
taken  to  obey  the  command  of  Moses,  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Jehovi^,  on  the  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim.* 

The  ceremonies  here  performed  were,  in  all  probability,  very  imposing  ; 
still  they  seem  not  to  have  deserved  the  inordinate  admiration  many 
writers — ^who,  actuated  more  by  the  illusions  of  their  own  imagination  than 
by  what  really  appears  to  have  been  the^  fact — have  bestowed  upon  them. 
In  the  territory  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  stand  two  mountains — 
"  the  fertile  Gerizim  and  the  blasted  Ebal " — separated  by  a  long,  narrow, 
and  beautiful  valley.  Here  all  Israel  assembled,  six  tribes  on  one  height, 
and  six  on  the  other.  In  the  broad  light  of  day,  on  these  elevated  peaks, 
after  a  sacrifice  offered  on  an  altar  of  stones,  the  people  of  Israel  testified 
their  free  and  deliberate  acceptance  of  the  constitution  given  to  them  by 
Moses.  The  six  tribes — Reuben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Naphtali 
— stood  upon  the  barren  Ebal,  to  pronounce  the  curses  of  the  law  upon  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  disobedient ;  and  six — Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Isaachar, 
Joseph,  and  Benjamin — upon  the  verdant  Gerizim,  to  pronounce  its  bless- 
ings upon  the  well-doer  and  the  obedient.  As  each  clause  of  cursing  or  of 
blessing  was  pronounced,  there  arose,  with  one  united  voice,  from  each 
eminence,  the  Amen !  "  So  be  it  P't 

It  is  probable  that  on  the  conclusion  of  this  ceremony  the  tabernacle  was 
brought  to  Shiloh,  where  it  remained  for  many  centuries.  The  two  tribes 
and  a  half  which  had  lately  been  provided  for,  then  set  out  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  territories  which  had  been  assigned  to  them. 

The  Hebrew  history,  for  the  following  five  or  six  years,  is  involved  in 
much  darkness.     The  seven  unprovided  tribes  had  perhaps  their  head- 


*  This  ceremony  is  placed  earlier  in  the  Book  of  Joshna ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  put 
oat  of  its  proper  place,  as  the  context  evidently  shows.  The  order  of  the  conqneet  of 
Canaan,  at  least  as  given  in  that  book,  makes  it  manifest  that  this  ceremonial  coald  not  have 
taken  place  sooner  than  as  above  intimated.  Some  writers  place  it  later  still.  But  I  have 
followed  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  most  obvious'and  probable  occasion  was, 
when  some  of  the  tribes  were  about  to  disperse  to  their  respective  allotments,  and  when  the 
ark  was  about  being  removed  to  Shiloh. 

t  The  ark,  attended  by  the  priests,  remained  in  the  valley.  There  arose  a  long  contest, 
which  was  conducted  with  much  animosity,  in  later  times,  between  the  Jews  and  the  Sama- 
ritauks,  whether  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  Ebal  or  Gerizim,  each  party  appealing  to  their 
own  copy  of  the  law — another  proof,  of  the  alterations  and  errors  of  copyists,  to  which  the 
Hebrew  writings  as  well  as  all  other  ancient  productions,  have  been  subjected.  Still  incon- 
nderate  zeal  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  truth;  thus  injuring  the  cause  of  religion  more 
than  have  its  bitterest  foes. 
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quarters  in  the  vicinity  of  Shiloh,  around  the  tabernacle,  as  they  before 
had  at  Gilgal.  But  that  a  part  of  them  meanwhile  were  engaged  in  a 
desultory  warfare  with  the  unconquered  tribes  of  Canaan,  is  almost  cer- 
tain. Their  first  ardor  appears,  however,  to  have  considerably  abated,  from 
the  reproach  which  Joshua  directed  to  them  in  the  following  words :  "  How 
long  are  ye  slack  to  go  to  possess  the  land  which  Jehovah,  the  Grod  of 
your  fathers,  hath  given  you."*  "  It  seems  then  to  have  occurred  to  him, 
that  if  the  lands  of  the  country  were  distributed  in  proper  allotments  to 
those  tribes,  without  regard  to  their  being  conquered  or  unconquered,  its 
own  interests  would  induce  each  tribe  %o  exert  itself  to  gain  possession  of 
the  territory  which  fell  to  it.t    It  seemed  that  enough  had  been  done  by 


*  Joshua  xviii.  3. 

t  Bat  some  inconvenience  had  reealted  on  the  former  occasion  from  proportioning  a  part, 
without  having  surveyed  the  whole.  It  already  appeared  that  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Epbraim  was  not  sufficient  for  its  wants.  When,  therefore,  the  Ephraimites  complained  of 
their  confined  limits,  they  ^^ere  permitted  to  subdue  for  their  own  use  as  much  more  neigh- 
boring territory  as  they  wanted,  before  the  distribution  to  the  other  tribes  took  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  considerably  more  territory  than  it 
needed,  or  could  occupy ;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  the  actual  extent  of  the  whole 
country  to  be  portioned  out  became  better  known,  two  other  tribes,  Simeon  and  Dan, 
received  their  shares  out  uf  the  territory  which  had  been  first  assigned  solely  to  Judah.  Is 
this  not  enough  to  show  that  the  omniscient  Deity  had  not  made  the  first  allotment  7  How^ 
long  are  acts  of  fiiliible  man,  or  the  chances  of  a  lottery,  to  be  charged  to  God,  solely  because 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  the  Hebrews  is  disregarded  7 

These  circumstances  showed  the  advantage,  if  not  necessity,  of  an  actual  survey  of  the 
whole  country  before  the  designed  distribution  to  the  unprovided  tribes  was  made.  Joshua^ 
therefore,  directed  that  each  of  the  seven  tribes  should  select  three  competent  men  to  surve  j 
the  whole  country,  bringing  back  the  results  entered  carefully  in  a  book.  Interesting  it 
would  be  to  know  whether  an  attempt  at  mapping  the  surveyed  districts  formed  any  part  of 
this  undertaking.  It  is  only  stated  that  they  were  to  "  describe  it  in  a  book,"  without  men- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  description,  save  that  the  land  was  described  "  by  cities"  and  *'  in 
seven  parts."  At  all  events  it  shows  that  there  must  have  been  some  knowledge  of  geometry 
among  the  Hebrews ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  had  been  communicated  to  them 
from  the  Egyptians. 

Seven  months  were  occupied  in  this  survey ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  surveyors 
returned  with  the  requisite  information  in  their  books.  The  lots  were  then'  taken  before 
Jehovah  in  Shiloh.  The  northern  portion,  in  after  times  called  Galilee,  was  divided  among 
the  four  tribes  of  Napthali,  Zebulon,  Isaachar,  and  Asher.  The  central  portion,  afterwards 
called  Samaria,  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  The 
9(nUkam  part,  which  in  after  times  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  as  distinct  from  that  of 
Israel,  was  alloted  to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  Dan  ;  the  patrimony  of  the 
two  latter  being,  as  before  intimated,  taken  out  of  that  which  had  been  wholly  assigned  to 
Judah. 

The  Levites  received  from  each  of  the  other  tribes  a  certain  number  of  cities,  making  forty- 
eight  in  all,  each  of  them  with  a  domain  of  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  acres  of  land, 
for  gardens  and  pasture-fields.  Of  these  cities  the  Kohothites  received  twenty-three,  the 
Gershonites  thirteen,  and  the  Merarites  twelve.  Six  of  these  forty-eight  cities  were,  as  already 
related,  appointed  fur  cities  of  refuge.  Thirteen  of  the  forty  -eight  cities  were  also  assigned 
to  the  priests,  as  distinguished  from  the  other  Levites.  This  was  the  second  and  final  division 
of  the  conquered  territory. 

The  assignment  of  the  difierent  estates — the  average  of  which  has  been  assumed  at  about 
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the  nation  at  large ;  and  that  the  rest  might  be  left  to  the  particular  tribes 
which  were  to  be  benefitted." 

The  forty  thousand  men  of  those  tribes  who  had  received  their  allot- 
ments on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  had  meanwhile  been  allowed  to 
return  to  their  own  possessions.  Joshua,  in  his  farewell  address,  passed  a 
high  encomium  on  the  fidelity  with  which  they  had  fulfilled  their  engage- 
ment, in  fighting  with  and  for  their  unprovided  brethren,  after  they  had 
received  their  own  allotments ;  and  he  earnestly  spoke  to  them  of  their 
duties,  and  exhorted  them  to  "  take  heed  to  do  all  that  Moses,  the  servant 
of  Jehovah,  urged  you.  To  love  Jehovah^  your  God.  and  to  walk  in  all 
his  ways ;  to  keep  his  commandments,  and  to  cleave  unto  him,  and  to 
serve  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul."  With  his  blessing 
they  departed,  greatly  enriched  by  their  equal  share  in  the  spoil  of  the 
Canaanites,  which,  we  are  told,  consisted  of  "  very  much  cattle,  gold,  sil- 
ver, brass,  iratij  and  very  much  raiment"  This  they  were  to  divide  with 
those  who  had  remained  at  home. 

When  the  returning  tribes  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  entered  their 


twenty  acres— 0eemB  to  have  been  left  to  the  local  government  of  each  tribe,  or  perhaps  to 
a  partition  by  lot.  T*he  great  prineipU  of  ikit  law  weu  the  inalienability  of  e$latcM.  Honsei 
in  walled  towns  might  be  sold  in  perpetuity,  if  unredeemed  within  the  year ;  land  only  for 
a  limited  period.  Eyen  during  this  time  it  might  be  redeemed,  should  the  proprietor  become 
rich  enough,  at  the  value  which  the  estate  would  produce  during  the  years  unelapsed  before 
the  jubilee.  "  This  remarkable  agrarian  law  secured  the  political  equality  of  the  people, 
and  anticipated  all  the  mischiefs,  so  fatal  to  the  early  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy,  by  the 
appropriation  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  by  a  rich  and  powerful  landed  oligarchy, 
with  the  consequent  convulsions  of  the  community,  from  the  deadly  struggle  between  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  orders."  If  the  same  law  had  existed  in  Great  Britain,  that  country 
would  not  now  present  to  the  world  the  dismal  view  of  a  few  thousand  families  living  in 
splendid  palaces,  and  enjoying  all  the  pleasures  wealth  can  bestow,  while  millions  of  their 
countrymen  are  reduced  to  drag  out  a  starving  life  in  damp  and  gloomy  cellars. 

The  outline  of  the  agrarian  law,  as  existing  among  the  Hebrews,  was  undoubtedly  Egyp- 
tian, whose  king  became,  as  we  know,  under  the  administration  of  Joseph,  the  feudal  lord 
or  proprietor  of  the  whole  land,  and  leased  it  out  on  a  reserved  rent  of  one-fifth,  answering  to 
the  two- tenths  paid  by  the  Israelites.  "  Thus  the  body  of  the  people  [the  Israelites]  were  an 
independent  yeomanry,  residing  on  their  hereditary  farms,  the  boundaries  of  which  remained 
for  ever  of  the  same  extent ;  for  the  removal  of  a  neighbor's  landmark  was  among  the  crimes 
against  which  the  law  uttered  its  severest  maledictions ;  an  invasion  of  family  property, 
that  of  Naboth*s  vineyard,  is  selected  as  the  worst  crime  of  a  most  tyrannical  king  ;  and  in 
the  decline  of  the  state,  the  prophets  denounce,  with  their  sternest  energy,  this  violation  of 
of  the  very  basis  of  the  commonwealth.  In  this  luxuriant  soil,  each  man  had  the  only 
capital  necessary  to  cultivate  his  property  to  the  highest  degree  of  productiveness,  the 
industry  of  himself  and  his  sons.  Hence  large  properties  would  by  no  means  have  increased 
the  general  wealth,  while  they  may  have  endangered  the  independence  of  the  people.  The 
greater  danger  to  be  apprehended  in  so  populous  a  country,  might  seem  to  have  been  the 
minute  subdivisions  of  the  estates,  as  all  the  sons  inherited ;  the  eldest  had  a  double  por- 
tion. Females  succeeded  only  in  default  of  males,  and  then  under  the  restriction  that  they 
might  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe.  Yet  this  inconvenience  seems  never  to  have  been 
practically  felt;  the  land,  though  closely,  was  never  over-peopled.  Periods  of  famine  were 
not  common. "^Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. 
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own  territories,  they  erected  a  great  altar,  as  a  monument  to  posterity  of 
the  real  connection  between '  the  tribes  which  the  river  separated.  This 
transaction  produced  a  strong  sensation  when  the  news  of  it  was  brought 
to  Shiloh.  The  object  of  this  undertaking  was  entirely  misunderstood. 
The  altar  was  thought  to  be  a  monument  of  separation  rather  than  of 
union.  For  as  there  could  be,  according  to  the  *law,  but  one  altar  for 
national  worship,  the  erection  of  another  altar  beyond  Jordan  was  judged 
to  intimate  an  intention  to  form  a  separate  establishment  for  worship  in 
that  countiy,  which,  even  if  at  first  intended  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah, 
might  lead  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  other  nations,  and  to  disunion. 
In  short,  the  act,  as  viewed  by  the  other  tribes,  and,  we  may  well  sup- 
pose, by  the  Levites  chiefly,  was  an  overt  act  of  rebellion,  and  as  such 
they  determined  to  punish  it,  unless  a  satisfactory  explanation  could  be 
obtained.  The  whole  congregation  assembled  at  Shiloh,  ready  to  make 
war  against  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan.  But  first  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
expostulate  with  them,  and  to  require  an  explanation.  This  deputation 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  consisting  of  Phineas,  the  son  of  the  high 
priest,  and  with  him  ten  chiefs,  one  from  each  of  the  tribes  west  of  the 
Jordan.  On  its  arrival  in  Gilead,  the  deputation,  assuming  the  fact  to 
be  as  they  supposed,  proceeded  to  threaten  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  with 
punishment  for  their  rebellion  against  Jehovah  and  the  congregation.  If 
they  disliked  the  lands  which  they  had  received  beyond  the  river,  as  being- 
"  unclean,"  or  unhonored  with  the  presence  of  the  tabernacle,  or  if  they 
deemed  it  too  hard  for  them  to  resort  beyond  the  river  to  render  the  peri- 
odical service  which  the  law  required,  then  let  them  come  and  share  with 
the  other  tribes  in  the  country  west  of  the  river.  They,  against  whom 
these  imputations  were  made,  showed  themselves  much  distressed,  and 
repelled  the  charge,  explaining  that  their  object  had  been  to  prevent  the 
very  alienation  and  separation  of  which  they  were  accused  of  contemplat- 
ing. After  declaring  this  in  general  terms,  they  proceeded  to  explain  their 
precise  object  more  particularly,  in  the  following  remarkable  words  :  "  Lest 
your  children  might  hereafter  say  unto  our  children,  what  have  ye  to  do 
with  Jehovah^  the  God  of  Israel,  ye  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  ?  For 
Jehovah  hath  made  the  Jordan  as  a  boundary  between  us  and  you ;  ye 
have  no  share  in  Jehovah.  And  so  your  children  might  make  our  children 
cease  from  worshipping  Jehovah.  Therefore  we  said,  Let  us  build  our- 
selves an  altar,  not  for  burnt  offering,  nor  for  sacrifice,  but  for  a  witness 
between  us  and  you,  and  our  generations  after  us ;  that  your  children  rAay" 
not  say  to  our  children  in  time  to  come,  Ye  have  no  part  in  Jehovah.'^ 

This  explanation  fully  agreeing  with  the  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  embassy,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  who 


*  Joafana  xzii. 
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awaited  the  result  at  Shiloh.  The  tribes  beyond  Jordan  gave  the  name 
of  El,  The  Witness^  to  the  monument  they  had  erected,  which  continued 
long  after  to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  unity  of  Israel. 

After  this  Joshua  survived  about  fourteen  years,  during  which  he  lived, 
chiefly  in  his  own  city  of  Tininath-serah.  During  this  period  the  Israel- 
ites, finding  that  they  had  land  enough  for  their  present  wants,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  made  any  attempts  to  gain  those  parts  of  the  country  still 
held  by  the  natives. 

When  Joshua  felt  the  approach  of  death  he  called  the  people  together, 
in  order  that  before  his  departure  he  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  again 
receiving  the  pledge  of  their  obedience  to  the  established  institutions.  On 
this  occasion  he  addressed  them,  and  after  having  reminded  them  of  their 
obligations  to  Jehovah,  of  the  successes  and  earthly  blessings  with  which 
they  had  been  favored,  he  exhorted  them  to  purge  away  the  idolatry  that 
still  lurked  among  them  ;  and  no  longer  to  serve  '^  the  gods  which  their 
fathers  served  an  the  other  side  the  flood  "*  and  "  in  Egypt  "^  but  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  He  then  demanded  that 
they  should  at  once  decide,  either  wholly  to  serve  Jehovah,  or  the  gods  of 
their  fathers  and  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  now  dwelt ;  adding^ 
^  But  as  for  me,  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  Jehovah."  The  people  una- 
nimously responded,  "  We  will  serve  Jehovah,  for  he  is  our  God."  He  ex- 
plained to  them  the  obligations  which  that  declaration  involved  :  still  they 
did  not  waver,  but  repeated  it  again  and  again  in  the  usual  terms  of 
a  solemn  covenant.  The  terms  of  this  covenant  Joshua  wrote  down  in  the 
book  of  the  law,  and  for  a  public  testimonial  of  this  solemn  engagement 
he  set  up  a  great  stone  under  an  oak  that  grew  near  the  tabernacle,  and, 
in  conformity  with  the  ideas  so  usually  connected  with  these  memorials, 
said,  '^  Behold  this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us  ;  for  it  hath  heard  the 
words  of  Jehovah  which  he  spoke  unto  us ;  it  shall  therefore  be  a  witness 
against  you,  lest  ye  deny  your  God."t 

The  heroic  Joshua  soon  after  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  years,  and  was  buried  near  the  borders  of  his  own  possession,  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  of  Gaash.  As  he  appointed  no  successor  to  exercise,  under 
the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  the  supreme  executive  authority,  the  chieftains 
of  the  separate  tribes  appear  to  have  assumed  the  administration  of  alffairs, 
subject,  however,  to  the  surveillance  of  the  high-priest,  as  the  prime  minis- 


•  Bapposed  by  some  to  mean  the  Euphrates,  but  not  very  likely.  Why  can  it  not  mean 
the  Jordan  7  I  think  that  there  were  a  great  many  of  those  that  died  in  the  wilderness  who 
in  secresy  had  continued  to  worship  idols,  and  to  these  I  suppose  Joshua  alludes. 

I  These  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  cannot  but  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reflecting 
reader.    They  go  far.  in  my  opinion,  to  confirm  what  Manetho  relates  concerning  the  Hebrews. 

X  These  words  have  been  railed  at  by  those  who  had  wit  enough  to  throw  forth  a  bitter 
sarcasm,  but  not  knowledge  enough  to  understand  that  their  wit  would  be  but  the  instrument 
of  proving  their  own  ignorance  of  the  customs  of  these  ancient  times  and  the  true  meaning  of 
these  words. 
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ter  of  the  Invisible  King.  The  high  priest,  after  the  death  of  Eieazer,*  was 
his  son  Phineas,  who  had,  on  several  occasions,  distinguished  himself 
for  boldness  and  zeal  in  the  service  of  Jehovah. 

There  seems  to  have  existed  much  similarity  of  character  between  Moses 
and  Joshua ;  and  none  could  have  been  more  fit  to  accomplish  the  plan  of 
the  former  than  the  latter,  to  whom  I  think  credit  is  due  for  some  things 
that  appear  to  have  been  originated  with  Moses.  Still  his  merits  were 
rather  those  that  belong  to  a  military  chieftain  than  to  a  founder  of  an 
empire ;  and  though  equally  able,  or  perhaps  abler,  than  Moses  on  the 
field,  he  cannot  be  compared  with  the  great  lawgiver  in  political  wisdom. 
But  his  zeal  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  Unity  seems  to  have  been  equal 
to  that  of  his  illustrious  teacher,  and  it  is  this  which  ought  chiefly  to  make 
bis  memory  dear  to  us. 


LETTER    VIII. 

THE    HEBREW   STATE    FROM    THE    TIME    OF   JOSHUA   TO   THAT   OF   SAUL. 

The  length  of  this  periodt  cannot  with  certainty  be  given,  and  I  con- 
sider all  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  determine  it,  as  not  yet 
having  led  to  any  definite  result. 


*  Eleazar,  the  high-priest,  died  soon  afler  Joshua,  and  was  buried  in  a  kill  of  Mount  Eph- 
raim.  Hills  are  mentioned  as  places  of  burial  because  the  sepulchres  were  usually  excavations 
in  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  cemeteries,  though  only  for  graves,  of 
the  East,  are  commonly  upon  the  slopes  of  hills,  outside  of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong.— 
Kitto*B  Palestine,  book  3,  chap.  i. 

It  may  be  here  properly  observed  that  the  body  of  Joseph,  which  the  Israelites  had  brought 
with  them  out  of  Egypt,  had  before  this  been  deposited,  according  to  his  wish,  in  "  the  parcel 
of  ground  "  at  Shechem. 

-t  The  period  from  the  exodus  to  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple  was,  according  to 
Josephus  and  St.  Paul,  591  years  6  months ;  and  according  to  the  Vulgar  Bible  chronology, 
478  years  6  months,  as  the  following  tables  show ; 


Aeeording  to  Josepkus  and  St.  Paul. 


The  desert,         .        -        - 
Conquest  and  partition, 

The  first  servitude,    - 

Mesopotlhnian  servitude,  - 
Othniel  to  second  servitude, 
Moabite  servitude,     - 
Ehud  and  Sham  par,  - 
Canaanitish  servitude, 
Deborah  and  Barak, 
Midianitish  servitude, 
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According  to  the  V,  B.  Chronology. 

The  desert,        -        -  -  40  years. 

Conquest  and  partition  •  6     "     4 
Mesopotamian  servitude 

and  Othniel,        -  -  40    '' 

Moab  and  Ehud,       •        -        80 


Canaanitei  and  Deborah,  •        40 
Midian  and  Gideon,  -        -        40 


« 


tt 
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This  period  might  well  be  designated,  as  Mr.  Milman  remarks,  "the 
heroic  age  of  Hebrew  history."  It  abounds  in  wild  adventure  and  despe- 
rate feats  of  individual  valor."  Personal  activity,  daring,  and  craft,  were 
the  qualifications  wiiich  raised  men  to  eminence ;  and  thus  Gideon  and 
the  others  to  whom  the  name  of  judges  are  generally,  but  wrongly,  given, 
appear  as  brave  guerilla  chiefs  in  vindication  of  their  countrymen's  free- 
dom, rather  than  as  grave  administrators  of  justice,  or  as  regular  magis- 
trates of  a  great  state. 

In  order  that  the  Mosaic  institutions,  as  they  were  intended,  should 
promote  the  national  prosperity  of  the  Israelitic  people,  a  close  union  of 
the  several  tribes  was  requisite,  or  rather  indispensable,  because  they  would 
otherwise  be  unable  to  withstand  the  warlike  races  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded.  The  bond  of  this  imion  was  religion.  Consequently,  all 
causes  that  might  lead  to  apostacy  were  to  be  removed.  Hence  the  cruel, 
but,  as  experience  taught,  wise  injunctions  of  Moses,  to  extirpate  the 
Canaanites — as  he  evidently  foresaw  that  they  would  otherwise  induce 
many  of  the  Israelites  to  embrace  their  mode  of  worship,  and  thus  create 
discord  and  enmity  among  their  conquerors — on  whom  they  might  thus 
be  enabled  to  inflict  retaliation,  and  perhaps  ultimately  to  subdue  them. 
What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  prove  the  sagacity  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
show  that  the  apprehended  result  would  unquestionably  have  ensued,  had 
not  repeated  misfortunes  again  gathered  all  Israel  around  the  altar  of 
Jehovah.  Thus  Providence  made  the  interest  of  the  Hebrew  people  the 
means  of  preserving  among  them  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  Unity. 

"  The  last  admonitions  of  Joshua,  and  the  solemn  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah,  failed  to  produce  all  the  effecl  intended.  That  genera- 
tion, indeed,  never  suffered  idolatry  to  become  predominant^  but  still  they 
were  very  negligent   with   respect   to   the  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites. 


Abrieoh:   :    :   :   '.  VT'  1  ^° ''''™'''^'='' •    -    •    "y^-^^ 

1"°.^' II    ii  J  Abimelech— Tola— Jair,    -        48    " 

Jair, 22     "  (                                           ' 

Ammoiiitiah  servitade,       -        -    18    "  Jeptbah,    ....          6    « 

Jephthah, 6     "  C 

Ibzan, 7     "  <  Ibzan,  Blon,  and  Abdon,  -        25    ** 

Elon, 10    *•  ( 

Abdon, 8     "  f 

PhilUtine^8«ryitude--8am8on    ^    ^^    ^^  j  Eli  and  SamBon,        -        -        40    " 

Anarcby,    -     '   -        -        -        -    20     '*  6  i 

Samael, 12     '*  Samuel,      -        •        -        -        21     " 

Samuel  and  Saul,  -    -        -        -     40     •*  Saul,           ....        40    «' 

David, 40     *-  David,        ....        40     " 

Solomon,    -        -        -        -        -      3     "  Solomon,   -        -        .        .          3     « 

591     "6  478    "  6 

According  to  the  shorter  scheme,  the  exodns  took  place  about  1490  B.  0. ;  according  to 
the  longer,  about  1600  B.  C. — Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  6. 
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Only  a  few  tribes  made  war  upon  tbera,  and  even  they  were  soon  weary 
of  the  contest."  Either  from  feelings  of  humanity,  or  from  interest,  they 
spared  many  of  them,  contrary  to  express  statutes,  and  satisfied  them- 
selves with  making  them  tributary.  They  even  entered  into  unlawful 
marriages  with  them,  and  thus  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to  exterminate 
or  banish  the  near  relatives  of  their  own  families.  These  intermarriages 
led  to  a  community  of  religious  rites,  and  as  those  of  the  Canaanites  appear 
to  have  awakened  sensual  feelings,  the  Israelites — who  were  no  less  fond  of 
voluptuous  enjoyments — were  easily  led  to  frequent  the  shady  groves  or 
attractive  festivals  where  these  rites  of  the  Canaanitish  worship  were  cele- 
brated." By  degrees  they  began  to  incorporate  the  two  religions,  and  to 
pay  indiscriminate  homage  to  the  symbolic  representations  of  the  powers 
of  nature,  particularly  of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  well  as  to  their  own 
peculiar  God,  the  Creator  of  the  Universe.'** 

The  propensity  to  idolatry  which  was  ^predominant  among  almost  all  the 
known  people  of  that  time,  thus  spread  itself  among  the  Hebrews.  From 
time  to  time  this  national  treachery  to  their  King,  Jehovah,  was  publicly 
professed,  and  it  always  brought  with  it  national  misfortunes.  However, 
it  does  not  appear  that  anyJbrm  of  idolatry  was  openly  tolerated  until  that 
generation  was  extinct,  which  under  Joshua  had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity. 
After  that,  the  rulers  were  unable  or  unwilling  any  longer  to  prevent  the 
public  worship  of  idols,  of  which  some  were  meant  to  represent  Jehovah. 
Thus  the  bond  of  union  was  loosened ;  and  hence  they  became  unable  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  neighboring  nations,  and  were  consequently  soon 
compelled  to  submit  to  foreign  domination. 

This  change  of  fortune  led  them  to  reflect ;  and — as  they  found  that  they 
had  been  victorious  and  prosperous  when  obeying  the  law,  and  on  the 
contrary,  humiliated  and  unfortunate  when  disobeying  its  prescripts — these 
reflections  naturally  caused  them  to  repent  of  their  disobedience.  Then 
they  sought  for  deliverance  and  prosperity  by  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
consequently  forsook  their  idols  and  united  again  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 

As  success  was  necessary  to  make  them  eager  worshippers  of  the  Deity 
in  Unity,  God  raised  among  them  men  who  delivered  them  from  the  yoke 
of  bondage.  Still  they  soon  forgot  the  lessons  of  experience  and  did  not 
long  remain  obedient  to  the  law,  but  forsook  the  worship  of  Jehovah. 
As  soon  as  that  generation  was  extinct,  which  had  been  delivered  from 
oppression,  idolatry,  and  consequently  disunion,  crept  again  in  among 
them.  Thus  disunited  they  could  no  longer  withstand  their  enemies, 
but  became  again  subjected  to  oppression,  until  a  new  repentance  bred 
a  new  deliverance.  This  is  the  true  mode  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
educated  and  confirmed  in  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  Unity.     The  happy 


*  Mil  man's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  6. 
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results  of  their  remaining  faithful  to  Jehovah,  must  at  last  have  persuaded 
them  that,  under  thai  name,  they  were  worshipping  the  true  God,  and  that 
there  was  no  other  God.  From  this  point  of  view  the  long  period  which 
elapsed  between  Joshua  and  Samuel,  was  surely  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and,  in  the  midst  of  its  disorders  and  confusion,  holds  up  to  our  eyes  the 
harmonious  plan  of  the  Ruler  of  the  destinies  of  nations.  Behold  here  a 
miracle  worthy  of  the  omnipotent  Peity,  whosd  every  act  is  ruled  by  In- 
finite Wisdom ! 

These  observations  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  events  which  I  am  now 
about  to  relate. 

A  short  time,  as  it  appears,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  and  while  the 
contemporary  elders  still  lived,  the  Israelites  made  vigorous  and  successful 
efforts  to  extend  their  territory ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  that 
made  by  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon.  They  slew  ten  thousand 
Canaanites  and  Perizzites  in  the  territory  of  Bezek,  the  king  of  which — 
Adoni-bezek* — ^sought  safety  in  flight;  but  being  pursued  and  captured, 
was,  as  is  already  related,!  subjected  to  the  same  barbarous  infliction  that 
he  had  himself  meted  out  to  his  own  prisoners. 

Though  a  timely  attempt — made  by  a  prophet  from  Gilgal  by  remon- 
strances and  threateuings  to  check  the  corruptions  that  began  to  creep  in 
among  the  Hebrews — had  for  a  short  space  a  salutary  effect,  the  weed 
had  nevertheless  become  too  deejriy  rooted  to  be  so  easily  eradicated  ;  and 
hence  soon  began  to  spread  again. t 


•  Literally,  '*  My  lord  of  Bezek."  t  Vol.  i.  p.  430  of  this  work. 

I  The  history  of  Micah,  at  has  been  observed  by  several  writers,  furnishes  a  striking 
example  of  the  amalgamation  of  religions  ideas  which  at  this  time  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews. 

A  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  had,  through  mistaken  zeal,  dedicated  a  large  quantity 
of  silver  to  Jehovah — intending  that  her  son  should  make  thereof  a  temple,  in  the  hope  that 
by  this  means  she  might  procure  to  her  house  the  special  &vorof  the  Deity^without  heeding 
that  the  law  expressly  mentioned  that  Jehovah  had  forbidden  the  very  act  by  which  she 
now  hoped  to  gain  his  blessing. 

Her  son  Micah  knew  not  that  she  had  appropriated  the  silver  for  this  purpose,  and  there- 
fore took  it  for  the  use  of  the  house.  But  on  learning  to  what  purpose  it  was  destined,  and 
hearing  his  mother  lay  her  curse  upon  the  sacrilegious  person  by  whom  she  supposed  it  had 
been  stolen,  he  became  alarmed,  and  restored  to  her  the  silver ;  but  she  returned  it  to  him, 
with  directions  to  carry  out  her  intentions.  This  he  did.  He  provided  a  teraph,  and  all 
things  necessary  to  the  performance  of  religious  services  before  it,  including  vestments  for 
a  priest.  He  also  set  apart  one  of  his  own  sons  as  priest,  until  he  should  be  able  to  procure 
a  Levite  to  take  that  character.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  It  would  seem  that  the  dues  of 
the  Levites  were  not  properly  paid  at  this  time :  for  a  young  Levite.  who  had  lived  at  Beth- 
lehem, felt  himself  obliged  to  leave  that  place,  and  seek  elsewhere  a  subsistence.  Happen- 
ing to  call  at  Micah's  house,  he  promptly  accepted  the  offer  of  Micah  to  remain  and  act  as 
priest  for  the  consideration  of  his  victuals,  with  two  suits  of  clothes,  and  eleven  shekels  of 
silver — equal  to  about  six  dollars  and  six  cents.  Micah  expressed  his  delight  at  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  following  words,  so  well  depicting  the  simplicity  of  his  heart :  "  Now  I  know 
Jehovah  will  bleas  me,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  be  my  priest."    But  after  some  time,  it 
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It  would  seem  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  furnished  a  soil  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  the  moral  corruption  which  was  now  fast  spreading  among  the 
Hebrews.  A  Levite  of  Mount  Ephraim  was  on  his  way  home  with  a  wife, 
or  concubine,  whom  he  was  bringing  from  her  father's  house  in  Bethlehem. 
On  the  approach  of  night  he  entered  the  town  of  Gibeah,  in  the  territory  of 
Benjamin,  to  rest  till  the  next  morning.  Agreeably  to  the  custom  of 
travelers  at  that  time,  he  remained  in  the  street  till  some  one  should  invite 
them  to  his  house.  Lastly  an  old  man,  himself  from  Mount  Ephraim,  but 
living  in  this  place,  invited  them  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  But  in  the 
night  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  came  and  besieged  the  house 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Sodomites  had  that 
of  Lot  The  efforts  of  the  aged  host  to  persuade  them  to  desist  from  their 
abominable  purpose,  were  of  no  avail ;  then  the  Levite,  in  hope  of  diverting 
them  from  the  outrage  they  intended  to  commit  upon  himself,  put  forth  his 
wife  into  the  street.  This  defenceless  woman  became  thus  the  victim  of 
their  brutal  appetites  until  the  morning,  when  they  left  her  altogether  ex- 
hausted. She  then  dragged  herself  to  the  door  of  the  house  where  her 
husband  lodged,  whom  she,  however,  was  never  more  to  behold,  for  when 
he  opened  the  door  she  had  already  breathed  her  last. 

The  Levite  laid  the  corpse  of  the  beloved  one  upon  his  beast.  Thirst- 
ing for  bloody  revenge,  as  was  but  natural,  he  hastened  home,  and 
promptly  made  use  of  means,  which,  though  barbarous  in  our  eyes,  he 
knew  would  arouse  all  Israel,  and  bring  home  to  the  perpetrators  of  the 
horrid  deed  the  punishment  he  himself  was  powerless  to  inflict.  Dividing 
his  wife's  body  into  twelve  parts,  he  sent  one  portion  to  each  of  the  tribes 
of  Israel,  and  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  be  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place.  The  IsraeUtes,  stricken  with  horror  at  what  their  eyes  saw, 
and  their  ears  heard,  hastened  to  Mizpeh,  which  was  the  place  where  they 
were  called  to  assemble.  In  the  vast  assembly  here  gathered,  the  Levite 
stood  forth  as  the  accuser  against  those  who  had  committed  the  outrage 


happened  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  cuuld  not  get  possession  of  more  than  the  hilly  part  of  the 
territoiy  assigned  to  it,  as  the  Amorites  retained  the  plain,  which  was  the  most  fertile  and 
valuable  part.  They  therefore  sought  elsewhere  an  equivalent  territory,  which  might  be 
more  easily  acquired.  Having  ascertained  that  this  could  be  found  in  the  remote  hut  wealthy 
and  defenceless  town  and  district  of  Laish,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  a  body  of  six 
hundred  men  was  sent  to  take  possessiim  of  it.  From  the  persons  whom  they  had  previ- 
ously sent  to  explore  the  country,  they  bad  heard  of  Micah's  estubliahnient ;  but  instead  of 
manifesting  any  surprise  or  anger,  they  appear  to  have  viewed  the  matter  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  did  Micah  himself.  They  envied  him  his  idol  and  priest,  and  resolved  to  de- 
prive him  of  both,  and  carry  them  to  their  new  settlement.  They  did  so,  in  spite  of  the 
vehement  protests  of  the  owner;  and  as  for  the  Levite,  he  had  no  objection  to  prefer  the 
priesthood  of  a  clan  to  that  of  a  single  family.  His  descendants  continued  long  afler  to 
exercise  the  priestly  oflSce.  in  connexion  with  this  idol,  at  Dan — which  was  the  name  the 
Danites,  after  their  conquest,  gave  to  the  town  of  Laish.  There  is  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Levite  in  question  was  no  other  than  the  grandson  of  Moses. 
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oo  his  wife.  The  tbousaads  that  were  present  vowed  not  to  return  home 
until  tliey  had  brought  the  criminals  to  condign  punishment  But  ere 
they  took  any  hostile  measures,  they  dispatched  messengers  throughout 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  explaining  the  occasion  of  their  assembling,  and 
demanding  that  the  guilty  should  be  delivered  up  to  justice.  Instead, 
however,  of  granting  this  just  request,  the  Benjaminites  made  common 
cause  with  the  offenders  and  the  people  of  Gibeah,  and  all  their  forces 
were  called  out  to  repel  any  attempt  which  tlie  other  tribes  might  venture 
to  make  against  them.  Outrageous  as  this  conduct  of  the  Benjaminites 
was,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  displayed  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  Numbering  only  twenty- six  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  while  the  other  tribes  mustered  four  hundred  thousand,  they 
hesitated  not  for  a  moment  to  oppose  force  to  force.  Though  they  may 
have  relied  in  part  upon  their  own  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sling,* 
the  hardihood  of  their  resolution,  and  the  bravery  with  which  they 
sustained  it,  go  far  to  justify  the  claim  of  the  Benjaminites  to  that  character 
for  indomitable  courage  which  they  appear  to  have  acquired. 

After  having  been  informed  of  the  refusal  which  the  Benjaminites  had 
given  to  their  fair  request,  the  other  tribes  declared  war,  and  invaded  their 
territory.  But  twice  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  their 
third  attempt  they  resorted  to  the  same  familiar  stratagem  of  ambuscade 
and  of  pretended  flight  as  that  whereby  the  town  of  Ai  had  been  taken 
by  Joshua,  and  with  the  same  result.  Eighteen  thousand  Benjaminites, 
"men  of  valor,''  were  "trodden  down  with  ease"  by  the  numerous  host 
which  now  surrounded  them.  The  rest  endeavored  to  escape  to  the 
wilderness,  but  were  all  overtaken  and  slain,  with  the  exception  of  six 
hundred,  who  found  shelter  among  the  rocks  of  Rimmon.  The  conquerors 
then  went  through  the  land,  devastating  it  everywhere. 

But  when  the  heat  of  the  conflict  had  subsided,  and  vengeance  had 
been  inflicted,  the  national  and  "clannish''  feelings  of  the  Israelites  were 
shocked  at  the  reflection  that  they  had  almost  extinguished  a  tribe  of 
their  own.  Six  hundred  Benjaminites  alone  remained  alive  among  the 
rocks  of  Rimmon,  but  the  other  tribes  had  sw^orn  at  Mizpeh  never  to  give 
their  daughters  to  a  race  addicted  to  unnatural  lust.  But  repenting  this 
hasty  vow  they  were  anxious  to  find  means  of  repairing  their  error,  and  to 
provide  the  survivors  with  wives,  that  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  might  not 
cease  altogether  to  exist.  In  this  dilemma  it  was  found  that  the  men  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  had  unheeded  the  summons  to  march  with  the  host  of  Israel 
against  the  Benjaminites.  Regarded,  therefore,  as  traitors  to  the  common 
cause,  they  were  doomed  to  undergo  the  punishment  to  which  such  a  crime 


*  There  were,  it  is  related,  seven  hundred  left-handed  men,  who  could  sling  stones  to  a 
hair's  breadth. 
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made  them  liable.  From  this  punishment,  however,  all  the  virgins  were 
exempted  to  be  wives  for  the  Benjaminites.  But  as  these  were  not  numerous 
enough  to  supply  all,  the  unprovided  Benjaminites  were  secretly  advised  to 
lie  in  wait  in  the  vineyards  near  Shiloh,  when  the  next  annual  feast  at  the 
tabernacle  was  celebrated,  and  when  the  young  women  of  the  place  came 
out  to  dance,  as  at  such  times  was  their  wont,  seize  and  carry  off  the 
number  they  wanted.  The  Benjaminites  followed  this  advice;  and  when 
the  relatives  of  the  thus  abducted  maidens  began  to  raise  an  outcry,  the 
elders,  by  whom  the  measure  had  been  counselled,  interposed  and  persua- 
ded them  to  overlook  this  violent  act,  in  consideration  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  case  was  surrounded. 

The  Benjaminites  then  returned  to  their  devastated  cities,  rebuilt  and 
re-occupied  at  least  a  part  of  them.  But  though  this  tribe  was  thus 
greatly  diminished  in  numbers,  it  was  afterwards  not  among  the  least 
distinguished. 

Internal  dissensions,  particularly  when  rising  so  high  as  to  cause  much 
bloodshed,  will  generally  weaken  the  power  of  a  nation  to  resist  foreign 
foes.  It  appears  evident  that  such  dissensions  frequently  occurred  with  the 
Hebrews,  and  it  is  fairly  to  be  presumed  that  they  constituted  one  of  the 
chief  causes  which  operated  to  bring  this  people  under  the  sway  of  a  king — 
named  Cushan-rishthaim — who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Mesopotamia } 
and  who,  there  is  reason  to  suppose,  was  no  other  than  the  Assyrian  mon- 
arch of  Nineveh.  This  Cushan-rishthaim,  whoever  he  was,  appears  to 
have  been  lord  over  a  vast  territory  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates.  This 
monarch  invaded  Canaan,  and  either  by  force  of  arms  or  menace,  render- 
ed the  Hebrews  tributary,  and  held  them  in  severe  bondage  for  eight  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Othniel,  the  nephew  and  son  in-law  of  Caleb, 
undertook  the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen.  The  garrisons  which  the 
Mesopotamians  had  left  in  the  country  were  suddenly  surprised  and  slain. 
The  Israelites  now  again  ventured  to  appear  in  the  field,  and  although  at 
first  few,  their  number  soon  so  increased  by  the  reinforcements  which 
poured  in  from  all  quarters  on  the  first  news  of  the  probability  of  regaining 
their  liberty,  that  they  took  courage  and  hazarded  a  general  battle,  in 
which  they  won  a  complete  vicrory  over  the  Assyrians — as  Josephus  calls 
them — and  compelled  those  whom  they  did  not  slay  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  Euphrates.* 

"  Hereupon,"  says  Josephus,  "  Othniel,  who  had  given  such  proof  of  his 
valor,  received  from  the  multitude  authority  to  be  the  chief  administrator! 
of  their  public  affairs."  This  office  he  appears  to  have  occupied  forty — 
that  is,  many — years.  During  his  administration,  the  people  generally 
appear  to  have  abided  by  the  prescripts  of  the  law.    But  when  the  bene- 


*  See  Ant  lib.  5.  c.  3.  t  Judge. 
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ficial  influence  of  Othniel  ceased  by  his  death,  they  no  longer  obeyed  the 
law,  but  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry,  when  new  disorders  arose.* 
This  state  of  things  appears  to  have  induced  the  Moabites,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  king,  Eglon,  to  form  a  confederation  with  the  Ammonites 
and  Amalekites  for  reducing  the  Israelites  to  servitude.  This  attempt  was 
accompanied  with  success.  The  Israelites  were  defeated,  and  the  tribes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  well  as  those  on  this  side,  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  pay  a  periodical  tribute.  Eglon  established  himself  in  Jericho,  which 
he  must  haveTound  a  convenient  post  for  intercepting,  or  at  least  checking^ 
the  communications  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes.  As  Jericho 
was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin,  it  is  i)ut  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  yoke  of  oppression  was  heaviest  felt  by  this  tribe,  as  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  their  foreign  master.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  man 
who  delivered  Israel  from  the  dominion  of  Eglon,  was  at  least  a  Ben- 
jaminite,  and  his  name  Ehud— one  of  those  left-handed  men,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, men  who  could  use  the  left  hand  with  as  much  ease  and  power  as 
the  right,  for  which  his  tribe  seems  to  have  been  remarkable.  As  the 
death  which  he  caused  to  Eglon  is  already  related,!  and  as  I  have  already 
made  my  remarks  on  this  deed,  I  will  here  only  add  the  proper  observation 
Mr.  Milman  applies  to  Ehud  and  the  other  deliverers  of  the  Hebrews  from 
bondage,  under  this  period — "  that  although  all  these  men  were,  in  Hebrew 
phraseology,  said  to  be  raised  by  the  Lord — that  is,  inspired  with  the  noble 
design,  and  endowed  with  ability  to  deliver  their  country — yet  all  their 
particular  actions  are  nowhere  attributed  to  Divine  direction." 

After  having  committed  the  assassination  of  Eglon,  Ehud  immediately 
collected  a  body  of  his  countrymen,  with"  whom  he  hastened  to  seize  the 
fords  of  the  Jordan,  that  the  Moabites  in  Canaan  might  neither  receive 
reinforcements  from  their  own  country,  nor  escape  to  it.  Confounded  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  the  Moabites  on  this  side  of  the  Jordan  were  unable 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  men  contending  for  freedom — but  were  all,  ten  thou- 
sand in  number,  slaughtered  without  mercy.  This  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  about  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  after  the  Israelites 
had  crossed  the  Jordan  under  Joshua.  It  would  seem  that  the  Israelites, 
during  the  eighty  years  succeeding  their  deliverance  by  Ehud  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  Moabites,  enjoyed  a  peaceful  independence.  But  at,  or 
about  the  end  of  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Philistines,  to 
subdue  the  Southern  tribes.  This  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  they  were 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  by  Shamgar,^  and  other  hus- 


*  Ant.  lib.  y.  c  4.  t  See  toL  i  pp.  407,  408  of  this  work, 

t  Josephiu  says,  that,  on  the  death  of  Ehud,  Shamgar  Was  appointed  judge,  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  died  in  the  first  year  after  his  appointment. 
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bandmen,  who,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  from  the  narrative,  fought 
with  ox-goads.* 

It  was  about  this  time,  according  to  several  biblical  chronologers,  that 
the  romantic  adventure  of  Ruth  took  place.  Though  but  slightly  con- 
nected with  the  historical  narrative,  it  is,  however,  so  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  society,  and  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  times — that,  even  in 
a  historical  point  of  view,  it  is  deserving  of  our  attention.  I  will,  therefore, 
in  a  subjoined  note,  give  an  abbreviated  narrative  of  the  story  of  Ruih.t 


•  *•  At  Kan  Leban  the  country  people  were  now  everywhere  ploughing  in  the  fields  in  order 
to  sow  cotton.  It  was  observable  that  in  ploughing  they  used  goads  of  an  extraordinary  size : 
upon  measuring  of  several,  I  found  them  to  be  about  eight  feet  long,  and,  at  the  larger  end, 
six  inches  in  circumference.  They  are  armed  at  the  smaller  end  with  a  sharp  prickle  for 
driving  the  oxen ;  and  at  the  other  with  a  small  spade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
to  clear  the  plough  from  the  clay  that  encumbers  it  in  working.  May  we  not  from  thence 
conjecture  that  it  was  with  such  a  goad  as  one  of  these  that  Shamgar  made  that  prodigious 
slaughter  f  I  am  confident  that  whoever  should  see  one  of  these  implements,  will  judge  it 
to  be  a  weapon  not  less  fit,  perhaps  fitter,  than  a  sword  for  such  an  execution.  Goads  of 
this  sort  I  always  saw  used  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria :  and  the  reason  is,  because  the 
same  single  person  both  drives  the  oxen,  and  also  holds  and  manages  the  plough,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  such  a  goad  as  in  described  above,  to  avoid  the  incumbrance  of  two 
instruments." — Maundrell. 

t  The  scene  of  the  principal  part  of  the  story  is  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah. 

A  famine  in  the  land  drives  an  inhubitant  of  this  town,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  to  the 
land  of  Moab.  which  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  under  Ehud,  was  at  this  time 
in  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the  Israelites.  This  man's  name  was  Elimelech.  his  wife's 
Naomi,  and  the  sons  were  called  Mahlan  and  Chilian.  The  woman  lost  her  husband 
and  two  sons  in  the  land  of  Moab,  but  the  childless  wives  of  her  sons,  who  had  married  in 
that  laud,  remained  with  her:  one  was  called  Orpah,  and  the  other  Ruth.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years,  Naomi  resolved  to  return  home,  but,  with  laudable  disinterestedness,  exhorted  the 
widows  of  her  two  sons  to  remain  in  their  own  land  with  their  well-circumstanced  friends, 
and  not  to  go  to  be  partakers  of  her  destitution.  Ori)ah  accordingly  remained  ;  but  nothing 
could  overcome  the  devoted  attachment  of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law.  To  the  truly  touch- 
ing representations  of  Naomi,  her  still  more  touching  rej)ly  was,  "  Intreat  me  not  to  leave 
thee,  or  to  return  from  following  thee  ;  for,  whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go:  and  where  thoa 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge ;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God ;  where  thou 
diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;  God  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also,  if  aught  but 
death  part  thee  and  me.''  This  energetic  and  ardent  expression  of  sincere  affection,  had 
the  desired  effect  upon  Naomi.     They  therefore  departed  together. 

It  was  barley  harvest  when  Naomi  and  Ruth  arrived  at  Bethlehem.  Ruth,  anxious  to 
provide  some  means  for  their  joint  subsistence,  hastened  to  seek  permission  to  glean  in  some 
harvest  field.  It  happened  that  the  field  where  she  asked  and  obtained  this  permission  from 
the  overseers  of  the  reapers,  belonged  to  Boaz,  a  person  of  large  possessions  in  these  parts. 
Boaz  himself  came,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  view  the  progress  of  the  harvest.  He 
greeted  his  reapers,  "Jehovah  be  with  you;"  and  they  answered  him,  "Jehovah  bless 
thee !"  His  attention  was  attracted  towards  Ruth,  who  probably  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  he  inquired  concerning  her  of  his  overseer,  who  told  him  that  this  was  the  "  Moabitish 
damsel  that  came  back  with  Naomi  out  of  the  land  of  Moab,"  and  related  how  she  had 
asked  for  leave  to  glean  after  the  reapers.  Boaz  then  himself  accosted  her,  and  kindly- 
charged  her  not  to  go  elsewhere,  but  to  remain  in  the  fields,  and  keep  company  with  his 
maidens  till  the  harvest  was  over.     He  also  enjoined  his  young  men  not  to  molest  her.     If 
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There  is  good  reason  for  doubting,  whether  the  authority  of  the 
magistrates,  to  whom  generally  the  name  of  judges  was  given  during  this 
period,  extended  over  all  the  tribes.     Hardly  any  of  the  oppressions  to 


she  was  thirsty,  she  might  go  and  drink  freely  from  the  vessels  of  water  provided  for  the 
use  of  the  xeapers.  Ruth,  astonished  at  all  this  kindness,  fell  at  his  feet,  expressing  her 
thanks  and  her  surprise  that  he  should  behave  himself  so  ob]igin<,'Iy  lo  u  stranger.  But  he 
answered,  *'  It  has  been  fully  shown  me,  all  that  tbou  host  done  to  thy  mother-in-law,  since 
the  death  of  thy  husband ;  and  how  thou  hast  left  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  the  land 
of  thy  nativity,  and  art  come  unto  a  people  which  thou  knowest  not.  Jehovah  recompenso 
thy  deed :  and  a  full  recompense  be  given  to  thee  from  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  under 
whose  wings  thou  art  come  to  trust.*'  She  answered,  "  Let  me  find  favor  in  thy  sight,  my 
lord,  for  that  thou  hast  comforted  me,  and  for  that  thou  hast  spoken  friendly  unto  thine  hand- 
maid, though  I  be  not  like  one  of  thine  handmaidens." 

When  the  meal-time  of  the  harvest  people  came  round,  Boaz  invited  Ruth  to  draw  near 
and  eat  of  the  bread,  and  dip  her  morsel  in  the  vinegar  with  them.  He  also  handed  her 
some  new-parched  com.  wluch  appears  to  have  been  considered  rather  as  a  luxury,  and  of 
which  Ruth  therefore  reserved  a  part  for  Naomi. 

"  All  these  little  incidents,  beautifully  descriptive  of  the  innocent  old  customs  of  harvest-time, 
bring  strongly  before  the  mind  of  one  who  has  studied  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the  agricul- 
tural scenes  depicted  in  the  grottoes  of  Eleithinas,  in  which  so  many  of  the  usages  of  Egyp- 
tian agriculture  are  represented.  There  we  see  the  different  processes  of  cutting  with  the 
reaping  hook,  and  of  plucking  up  the  stalks,  gleaners,  water  refrigerating  in  porous  jars, 
(placed  on  stands)  for  the  refreshment  of  the  reapers;  these  quenching  their  thirst,  and 
women  bearing  away  vessels  in  which  drink  has  been  brought  to  them  at  their  labor." 

When  Ruth  returned  home  in  the  evening  with  the  reward  of  her  day's  gleaning — an  ephod 
of  barley — her  mother-in-law  expressed  her  desire  lo  know  how  it  happened  that  her  labors 
had  been  so  prosperous ;  and  when  she  heard  the  name  of  Boaz,  she  remarked  that  he  was  a 
near  kinsman  of  the  family ;  and  advised  that,  according  to  his  request,  Ruth  should  confine 
her  gleaning  to  his  fields.  Consequently  Ruth  continued  to  glean  in  the  fields  of  Boaz,  until 
the  end,  not  only  of  the  barley,  but  of  the  wheat  harvest  also. 

When  this  at  lost  was  finished,  Naomi  proved  that  she  had  meanwhile  considered  well 
what  would  most  surely  promote  tlie  welfare  of  her  beloved  daughter-in-law.  At  a  fit 
opportunity,  she  told  Ruth  that  Boaz  was  so  near  a-kin  that  he  came  under  the  operation 
of  the  law,  which,  as  already  related,  required,  that  when  a  man  died  childless,  his  next 
of  kin  should  marry  the  widow,  in  order  that  the  first  child  born  from  this  union  might  be 
counted  as  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  inherit  as  his  heir ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  her 
duty,  as  well  as  a  circumstance  well  calculated  to  advance  her  fortune,  that  Boaz  should  be 
reminded  of  the  obligation  which  thus  devolved  upon  him. 

The  mode  resolved  upon  to  remind  Boaz  of  his  duty,  and  to  ascertain  how  he  would  act 
seems  indeed  somewhat  strange  to  us,  but  was  nevertheles  well  calculated  to  gain  the 
desired  result ;  as  the  very  manner  in  which  the  communication  was  conveyed  to  Boaz, 
would  naturally  flatter  his  vanity,  and  consequently  make  him  the  more  inclined  to  meet  the 
'wishes  of  the  fair  supplicant. 

As  we  cannot  expect  any  very  delicate  feelings  of  womanly  modesty  in  a  widow  of  her 
class  and  her  times,  it  would  be  wrong  to  charge  on  Ruth  any  farther  impropriety  of  conduct 
than  that  which,  according  to  our  views,  the  original  narrative  imputes  to  her.  I  say  thus 
much  in  order  to  prevent  any  misconception  of  what  follows: 

As  Naomi  knew  that  Boaz  was  engaged  in  winnowing  his  barley  on  the  threshing  floor— 
which  is  supposed  to  mean  here  a  properly  levelled  place  in  the  open  air — she  conjectured 
he  would  rest  there  at  night ;  and  said  to  Ruth,  "  Wash  thyself  and  anoint  thee,  and  put 
raiment  upon  thee,  and  get  thee  down  to  the  floor :  but  make  not  thyself  known  unto  the 
man,  imtil  he  shall  have  done  eating  and  drinking:  And  it  shall  be,  when  he  lieth  down, 
that  thou  shalt  mark  the  place  where  he  shall  lie.  and  thou  shalt  go  in,  and  uncover  his  feet, 
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which  the  Israelites  were  subject,  appear  to  have  been  general,  and  ia 
most  cases,  the  authority  of  the  Judge  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  tribes  he  had  been  instrumental  in  delivering  from  their  oppressors. 
There  is,  for  instance,  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  authority 
of  Ehud,  extended  over  the  northern  tribes,  which  had  not  been  reached 
by  the  oppression  of  the  Moabites. 

But  the  northern  tribes,  who  had  meanwhile  proved  themselves  not 
more  mindful  of  the  law,  and  who  had  also  neglected  that  worship  which 
formed  the  bond  that  united  the  several  members  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
were  now  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  their  conduct. 

The  northern  Canaanites  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  recovered  from  the 
elBTects  of  the  defeat,  which  they  had  suffered  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  A 
new  Jabin,  reigning  like  his  predecessor  in  Hezor,  on  the  shore  of  the  lake 
Merom,*  grew  very  powerful.  His  general,  Sisera,  was  a  formidable 
warrior ;  and  his  military  force,  contained  not  l|ss  than  nine  hundred 
of  those  iron-armed  chariots  of  war,  which  were  so  much  dreaded  by  the 
Israrelites.  The  northern  tribes  were  unable  to  frustrate  the  ambitious 
plans  of  Jabin,  and  were  reduced  to  submit  to  his  supremacy,  and  to  pay 
a  tribute.    It  has,  with  good  reason,  been  supposed,  that  this  was  the 


and  lay  thee  down;  and  he  will  tell  thee  what  thou  shalt  do."  All  occurred  as  Naomi 
anticipated.  Boaz,  after  he  had  supped,  withdrew  to  sleep,  when  soon  after,  Ruth  advanced 
and  lay  down  at  his  feet ;  and  when  he  awoke  at  midnight,  being  surprised,  he  asked  who 
she  was.  She  answered,  "  I  am  Ruth,  thy  handmaid ;  spread  therefore  thy  shirt  over  thine 
handmaid,  (that  is,  take  me  for  a  wife,)  for  thou  art  a  near  kinsman."  How  much  thia 
proposal  flattered  Boaz,  appears  best  from  his  own  answer,  which  also  informs  us  that  ho 
had  passed  the  summer  of  life :  "  Blessed  be  thou,"  he  said,  **  of  Jehovah,  my  daughter, 
inasmuch  as  thou  foUowedst  not  young  men,  whether  poor  or  rich.  And  now,  my  daughter, 
fear  not ;  for  all  the  city  of  my  people  doth  know  that  thou  art  a  virtuous  woman."  He 
added,  however,  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  town  more  nearly  related  to  her  deceased 
husband,  and  on  him  properly  the  Levirate  duty  devolved  ;  but  if  he  declined  it,  then  it  fell 
to  himself,  and  he  would  certainly  undertake  it.  As  it  was  too  late  for  Ruth  to  return  homo, 
Boaz  desired  her  to  remain  on  the  threshing-floor  for  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  ho 
dismissed  her,  after  having  filled  her  veil  (apron)  with  corn  to  take  to  Naomi. 

In  ancient  times,  it  was  customary  in  these  regions  to  transact  all  business  of  a  public 
nature,  and  to  administer  justice,  in  the  gates.  Boaz  therefore  went  up  to  the  gate,  and 
requested  ten  of  the  elders,  there  present,  to  sit  down  with  him  as  witnesses  of  what  was 
to  take  place.  When  the  "  near  kinsman  "  passed  by,  he  called  him  to  sit  down  with  them. 
He  then  questioned  him  as  to  his  willingness  "  to  raise  up  the  name  of  the  dead  upon  his 
inheritance."  This  he  was  not  willing  to  do,  "  lest  he  should  mar  his  own  inheritance ;" 
and  therefore  he  was  glad  to  relinquish  his  prior  claim  to  Boaz,  which  he  did  by  the  signifi- 
cant action  of  drawing  ofi*  his  own  shoe  and  giving  it  to  him.  **  This  action  was  usual  in 
all  transactions  of  this  nature,  and  it  may  well  be  interpreted  by  the  familiar  idiom  which 
represents  Boaz  as  being  made,  by  this  act,  and  with  reference  to  this  particular  question,  to 
9tand  t»  the  thoei  of  the  person  who  had  transferred  to  him  his  rights  and  duties.'*  Boos 
then  declared  all  the  people  present  at  the  gate  witnesses  of  this  transfer,  and  they  responded* 
**  We  are  witnesses."  After  this,  Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  and  she  bore  him  a  son 
who  was  called  Obed,  who  was  said  to  have  become  the  grand-father  of  David. 

*  The  Samochorite  Lake. 
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severest  of  all  the  oppressions  to  which  the  children  of  Israel  had  hitherto 
been  subject  The  song  of  Deborah,  as  we  shall  see,  conveys  some  idea 
of  their  miserable  condition. 

For  twenty  years  the  northern  tribes  were  subject  to  this  tyranny, 
but  at  last  Providence  through  the  instrumentality  of  Deborah,  wrought 
their  deliverance.  She  was  a  high-born  woman  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
"richly  endowed  at  least  with  the  poetic  part  of  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phetess,"* and  inspired  with  the  noble  design  of  breaking  the  fetters  that 
held  her  brethren  in  slavery.  She  abode  under  a  palm-tree,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Ephraim,  and  like  the  famous  Yelleda,  of  ancient  Ger- 
many raised  the  spirit  of  her  countrymen  to  manly  resistance,  and. 
persuaded  several  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  make  an  united  effort  to  crush 
their  oppressors.  Several  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  obeyed  the  call  of  the  heroic 
woman.  Yet  sl^e  did  not  herself  attempt  to  lead  them,  but  sent  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Barak,  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  and  enjoined  him  to 
assume  command  of  the  meditated  enterprise,  and  bring  together,  at 
Mount  Tabor,  ten  thousand  men  of  his  own  tribe,  and  that  of  Naphtali, 
and  with  this  force  give  battle  to  Jabin.  Barak  answered,  that  he  would 
do  according  to  her  bidding  if  she  would  accompany  him,  but  not  other- 
wise. She  consented  to  this  request.  The  language,  however,  in  which 
her  consent  is  given,  is  well  adapted  to  express  her  indignation  at  the  want 
of  chivalry  which  Barak  had  displayed. 

As  the  battle  which  now  ensued  between  Barak  and  Sisera,  as  well  as 
the  assassination!  of  the  latter  is  already  described,^  no  further  mention  of 
these  deeds  is  required. 

The  song  in  which  this  victory  is  celebrated,  and  which  is  attributed 


*  Milroan's  History  of  the  Jews,  yol.  i.  book  6. 

*  Having  already  expreMed  my  view  of  this  foal  deed,  I  will,  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion,  cite  the  following  words,  which  I  find  in  Kitto's  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  b.  iiL,  cb.  2, 
at  relative  to  the  same  subject:—"  The  time  has  gone  by  when  commentators  or  historians 
might  venture  to  justify  this  deed.  Our  extended  acquaintance  with  the  East,  enables  us  to 
know  that  these  Orientals,  whose  principles  would  allow  them  to  applaud  the  act  of  Ehud, 
wooid  regsrd  with  horror  the  murder,  in  his  slcept  of  a  confiding  and  friendly  guest,  to  whom 
the  sacred  shelter  of  the  tent  had  been  ofiered.  When  we  reflect  that  there  was  peace  be- 
tween Jabin  king  of  Hazor  and  the  house  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  and  that  it  was  in  the  know- 
ledge  that  he  deserved  no  wrong  at  their  hands,  that  Sisera  accepted  the  shelter  which  Jael 
offered ;  and  when,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the  emir,  Jael's  husband,  had  no  interest  in 
the  result,  save  that  of  standing  well  with  the  victorious  party,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 
other  motive  than  the  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  the  victors — for  an  act  so  grossly  opposed 
to  all  those  notions  of  honor  amoDg  tent>dwellers,  on  which  Sisera  had  relied  for  his  safety. 
It  waa  a  most  treacherous  and  cruel  murder.  That  Deborah,  in  her  triumphant  song,  blesses 
Jael  for  this  act,  only  indicates  the  feeling,  in  the  first  excitement  of  victory,  of  one  who 
had  hr  more  cause  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  Sisera  than  Jael  had  to  inflict  it ;"  and,  we 
may  add,  who  little  reflected  on  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  a  hated  and  able  enemy 

brought  to  an  end. 
t  Vol  I.,  pp.  433,  434,  of  this  work. 
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to  the  authorship  of  Deborah,  though  unquestionably  a  specimen  of  beau- 
tiful poetry,  and  abounding  in  sentiments  deserving  of  admiration,  still  falls 
short  of  the  exaggerated  praise  some  writers  have  pleased  to  be^ow  upoa 
it.  But  this  ode,  beside  its  poetic  merits,  has  also  a  historic  value.  It  is 
the  only  description  of  the  relation  of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  under  the 
period  of  the  judges,  and  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  state  of  society. 
The  northern  tribes — Zebulon,  Issachar,  Naphtali — appear  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  their  oppressors;  some  assistance  is  given  to  them 
by  Ephraim,  Manasseh  and  Benjamin.  The  pastoral  tribes  beyond 
Jordan  do  not  display  any  sympathy  for  the  general  cause.  Dan  and 
Asher  are  engaged  in  maritime  concerns ;  a  remarkable  circumstance,  for 
we  have  have  no  other  intimation  of  any  enterprises  of  that  nature  by 
the  Hebrews,  earlier  than  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  Of  Judah  and 
Simeon  there  is  no  notice  whatever,  as  if  they  had  seceded  from  the  con- 
federacy, or  were  occupied  with  their  own  affairs. 

The  design  of  this  ode  seems  to  be  two-fold — religious  and  political ; 
both  to  thank  Jehovah  for  the  deliverance  which  had  been  wrought  from 
the  bondage  they  had  recently  suffered;  and  to  eulogize  the  zeal  with  which 
some  of  the  tribes  had  volunteered  their  services  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  to  condemn  the  indifference  of  others,  who  bofdiug  themselves 
aloof,  had  betrayed  the  public  cause ;  and  thus  by  this  expression  of  senti- 
ment to  effect  a  reunion  of  the  several  tribes,  all  of  whom  suffered  by  permit- 
ting divisions  among  themselves  to  exist.  It  consists  of  three  parts :  the 
exordium,  contrasting  their  former  prosperity,  when  Israel  was  under  the 
special  protection  of  Jehovah,  with  their  late  disastrous  condition ;  a  recital 
of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  and  accompanied  the  victory ;  and  a 
description  of  the  concluding  event — the  death  of  Sisera,  and  the  disap- 
pointed hopes  of  his  mother  who  was  awaiting  his  triumphant  return. 
I  subjoin  this  interesting  ode.* 


*  Thus  sang  Deborah  and  Barak,  sou  of  Abinoam : — 

In  the  day  of  viclory  thus  they  sang : 
That  Israel  bath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeancA, 
That  the  willing  people  rushed  to  battle. 
Oh,  therefore,  praise  Jehovah ! 

Hear,  ye  kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 
I  to  Jehovah,  I  will  lift  the  song 
I  will  sound  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel! 
Jehovah !  when  thou  wentest  forth  from  Seir! 
When  thou  marchedst  through  the  field  of  Edom  I 
Quaked  the  earth,  and  poured  the  heavens, 
Yes,  the  clouds  poured  down  with  water : 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted, 
That  Siiiai  before  Jehovah's  face, 
The  God  of  Israel. 
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The  victory  over  Sisera  appears  to  have  given  to  the  Israelites  a  long 
repose ;  but  after  the  elapse  of  forty — that  is  of  many — years,  the  Eastern 
tribes  were  invaded  by  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert.    The  Midianites, 


In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath,  - 

In  JaeVs  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways, 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  traveler; 

Upon  the  plains  deserted  lay  the  hamlets, 

Bven  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  rosot 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  moAer. 

They  chose  new  gods ; 

War  was  in  all  their  gates ! 

Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 

'Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel  t 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chiefs  of  Israel ! 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  peoplet 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  me ! 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses ; 
Te  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans; 
Ye  that  plod  on  foot  the  open  way, 
Oome,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  of  the  water, 
Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righteous  acts ; 
His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open  plains, 
And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah!  Awake! 

Awake,  uplift  the  song  I 

Barak,  awake !  and  l«id  thy  captiTes  captive, 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam  ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the  mighty. 
With  me  Jehovoh's  people  went  down  against  the  strong. 

First,  Ephraim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek  ; 

And  after  thee,  the  bands  of  Benjamin ; 

From  Machir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people ; 

From  Zebulon,  those  that  bear  the  marshal's  staff; 

And  Isaac  bar's  brave  princes  came  with  Deborah, 

Isaachar,  the  strength  of  Barak. 

They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 

By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating^ 
Why  sat'st  thou  idle,  Reuben,  'mid  thy  herd -stalls  f 
Was  it  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  ? 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating. 

And  Gilead  lingered  on  the  shores  of  Jordan ; 
And  Dan,  why  dwelled  he  among  his  ships  7 
And  Asher  dwelled  in  his  sea-shore  havens. 
And  sate  upon  his  rocks  precipitous. 
But  Zebulon  was  a  death-defying  people. 
And  Naphtali  from  off  the  mountain  heights. 
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Amalekites,  and  other  tribes  of  Arabia,  came  swarming  into  the  land, 
"  like  locusts,"  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  and  pitched  their  tents  in 
the  plains  and  valleys.    The  Israelites,  who  having  forgotten  the  pre* 


Came  the  kinga  and  fought, 

Fonght  the  kings  of  Canaan^ 

B7  Taanach,  by  Megiddo's  waten, 

For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not. 

From  the  heavens  they  fonght  against  Sisera, 
In  their  coorses  fonght  their  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down, 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
80  trample  thou,  my  soul,  upon  their  might. 

Then  stamped  the  clattering  hoofs  of  prancing  horses, 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 

Curse,  a  two-fold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons : 

For  they  came  not  to  the  succor  of  Jehovah, 

To  the  succor  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women,  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Keuite's  wife. 

0*er  all  the  women  blest  that  dwell  in  tents. 

Water  he  asked — she  gave  him  milk, 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costliest  bowl. 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set, 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer: 

Then  Sisera  she  smote^she  clave  his  head ; 

She  bruised— she  pierced  his  temples. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed  ;  he  fell ;  he  lay ; 

At  her  feet  he  bowed ;  he  fell ; 

Where  he  bowed,  there  he  fell  dead. 

"  The  mother  of  Sisera  gazed  through  the  window 
Through  the  lattice,  she,  lamenting,  cried, 
'  Why  is  his  chariot  so  loug  in  coming  f 
Wherefore  linger  the  steps  of  his  steed  t 
Her  wise  ladies  answered  their  mistress. 
Yea,  she  returned  answer  to  herself, 
'  Have  thay  not  sped,  and  are  dividing  the  spoilt 
To  every  chief  man  a  damsel  or  two  ; 
To  Sisera,  a  spoil  of  various  colors, 
A  spoil  of  various-colored  embroidery, 
A  spoil  of  various-colored  embroideries  for  the  neck.' 

80  let  thy  enemies  perish,  0  Jehovah ! 
But  let  they  who  love  thee  become 
As  the  sun  going  forth  in  his  strength." 

I  have  given  this  ode  as  I  find  it  in  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  fourteen  verses,  which  I  have  preferred  as  rendered  in  Kitto's  Palestine,  from  which  they 
are  taken. 
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scripts  of  the  law,  and  neglected  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  were  no  longer 
united,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  withstand  the  invaders  who  thus  fed  on 
the  fat  of  the  land.  Subjected  to  every  kind  of  violence,  the  Israelites 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  open  country,  and  resorting  to  the  walled 
town  entrenched  themselves  in  strongholds,  and  even  sought  safety  in  the 
caves  of  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  appear  not  to  have 
attempted  the  least  resistance,  but,  at  the  very  sight  of  the  numerous 
invaders,  to  have  given  up  their  land  to  be  plundered. 

These  incursions  of  the  Midianites  and  their  allies,  were  repeated  for 
seven  years.  But  misfortune  again  reunited  Israel  around  the  altar  of 
Jehovah.  The  aim  of  Providence  was  thus  attained ;  and,  to  strengthen 
their  faith,  God  raised  among  them  a  deliverer  in  the  person  of  Gideon. 
As  I  already  have  related*  how  this  courageous  leader  wrought  the  deli- 
verance of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  I  will  here  only  remark,  that  he 
refused  to  accept  the  royal  authority,  which  the  gratitude  of  the  Israelites 
induced  them  to  offer,  answering  in  the  true  spirit  of  theocracry,  '<  I  will 
not  reign  over  you,  neither  shall  my  son  reign  over  you ;  Jehovah^  he 
shall  reign  over  you."  But  while  thus  recognizing  the  true  political  cha- 
racter of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  he  appears  not  to  have  understood 
equally  well  the  religious  obligations  of  that  system ;  for  from  the  spoil 
of  the  conquered,  who,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions,  wore 
enormous  golden  ear-rings,  and  from  the  splendid  raiment  of  the  slain 
kings,  he  made  an  ephod  or  priestly  garment,  and  set  up  a  worship  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Shiloh,  where  the  ark  rested.     It  has  been  much 


**  The  first  Bentencet  [of  the  foorteen  last  verses]  exhibit  a  striking  pictore  of  maternal 
solicitude,  and  of  a  mind  suspended  and  agitated  between  hope  and  fear.  Immediately,  im- 
patient of  delay,  she  anticipates  the  consolation  of  her  friends  ;  and,  her  mind  being  some- 
what elevated,  she  boasts  with  all  the  levity  of  a  fond  female. 

"  '  Vast  in  her  hopes  and  giddy  with  success  V 

**  Let  us  here  observe  how  well  adapted  every  sentiment,  every  word,  is  to  the  character 
of  the  speaker.  She  makes  no  account  of  the  slaughter  of  the  enemy,  of  the  valor  and  con- 
duct of  the  conqueror,  of  the  multitude  of  the  captives,  but 

**  *  Burns  with  a  female  thirst  of  prey  and  spoils !' 

"  Nothing  is  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  attract  and  engage  the  passions  of  a  vain  and 
trifling  woman,— «laves,  gold,  and  rich  apparel.  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with  the  bare  enumera- 
tion of  them :  she  repeats,  she  amplifies  every  circumstance ;  she  seems  to  have  the  very 
plnnder  in  her  immediate  possession ;  she  pauses  and  contemplates  every  particular.  To 
add  to  the  beauty  of  this  passage,  there  is  also  an  uncommon  neatness  in  the  versification  i 
great  force,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity  in  the  diction ;  and  tho  utmost  elegance  in  the  repe- 
titions, which,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  redundancy,  are  conducted  with  the  most 
perfect  brevity.  In  the  end,  the  fatal  disappointment  of  female  hope  and  credulity,  tacitly 
insinuated  by  th^  unexpected  apostrophe,^ 

'  So  let  thine  enemies  perish,  O  Jehovah !' 
b  expressed  more  forcibly  by  this  very  silence  of  the  person  who  was  just  speaking,  than  il 
oonld  possibly  have  been  by  all  the  powen  of  language."— Lpwift. 
*  VoL  L,  p.421 ,  of  this  work. 
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disputed,  without  leading  to  any  result,  whether  Gideon  himself  officiated 
as  priest,  or,  like  Micah,  engaged  a  Levite  for  the  purpose. 

Gideon  survived  the  deliverance  of  his  country  forty*  years,  and  during 
this  time,  the  Israelites  appear  to  have  enjoyed  peace. 

We  are  told  that  Gideon  left  no  less  than  seventy  sons  by  his  numerous 
wives ;  also  a  son  named  Abimelech  by  a  concubine,  whom  Josephust  calls 
Drumah,  belonging  to  Shechem.  It  appears  that  Abimelech  did  not  meet 
with  the  most  tender  treatment  from  the  legitimate  sons,  after  the  death 
of  their  common  father ;  and,  therefore,  was  induced  to  retire  to  his 
mother's  relatives  at  Shechem,  who  seem  to  have  been  persons  of  some 
consideration  in  that  place. 

This  Abimelech  was  a  daring,  ambitious  man  ;  unscrupulous  in  regard 
to  the  means  he  used  for  accomplishing  his  aims,  and  resolved  to  attain 
the  crown  which  his  father  had  rejected.  From  the  biblical  narrative,  it 
would  appear  that  all  the  legitimate  sons  of  Gideon  were  desirous  of 
sharing  the  power  which  their  father  had  exercised,  and  that  the  people 
were  willing  to  favor  this  their  claim ;  but  that  instigated  by  Abimelech, 
his  uncles  and  materaal  relatives  suggested  to  the  chief  people  of  Shechem 
his  willingness  alone  to  undertake  the  charge  and  administration  of  the 
public  affairs,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  much  better 
for  the  people  to  be  ruled  over  by  one  man  than  to  be  subjected  to  the 
seventy  sons  of  Gideon ;  and  that,  if  a  monarchy  was  to  be  desired, 
there  was  none  who  had  a  stronger  claim  to  their  preference  and 
attachment  than  one  so  closely  connected  with  them  as  Abimelech. 
These  suggestions,  and  particularly  the  consideration  that  he  was  ^'  their 
brother,"  had  their  weight  with  the  leading  men  of  Shechem.  They  sup- 
plied him,  therefore,  with  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  Baalberith,  whose 
worship  seems  to  have  been  one  to  which  the  Israelites  were  at  the  time 
much  addicted.  The  surn  was  small,  but  silver  had  then  a  high  value,  and 
was  sufficient  to  hire  a  band  of  unprincipled  men,  ready  for  any  under- 
taking he  might  suggest.  With  the  usual  short-sightedness  of  wicked 
men  thinking  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the  attachment  of  tiie 
Israelites  to  the  house  of  Gideon,  as  well  as  to  extinguish  that  which  was 
likely  to  be  the  most  active  opposition  he  would  have  to  encounter,  Abi- 
melech marched  his  troops  to  Ophrah,  where  he  put  to  death  all  his 
brethren,  the  sons  of  Gideon,  with  the  exception  of  the  youngest,  named 
Jotham,  who  managed  to  escape.  Such  instances  of  barbarous  policy 
frequently  occur  in  the  history  of  Asiatic  nations.  This  had  at  first  the 
intended  effect,  for  on  his  return  to  Shechem,  the  people  of  that  place 
assembled  and  anointed  Abimelech  king,  close  to  a  pillar  of  stone,  stand- 
ing near  the  town,  and  which,  perhaps,  was  the  same  that  Joshua  had 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  the  covenant  with  Jehovah. 

*  I  agaio  repeat  that  thu  number  generally  denotes  many.  t  Ant.,  lib.  v.,  ch.  7. 
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Jotham  being  made  acquainted  with  this,  secretly  repaired  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Shechem,  and  using  the  opportunity  of  some  festival  which 
brought  the  inhabitants  together  outside  of  the  town,  suddenly  appeared 
on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  valley  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and,  in  a 
loud  voiee,  called  their  attention  to  his  words  which  contain  the  beautiful 
parable  representing  the  trees  as  making  choice  of  a  king :  The  olive 
refused  to  leave  its  oil,  the  fig-tree  its  sweetness,  and  the  vine-tree  its  wine, 
to  reign  over  the  trees  ;*  but  the  upstart  bramblet  accepts  the  proffered 
honor,  and  even  proposes  the  conditions  of  its  acceptance.  There  is  much 
sarcasm  in  these  words,  as  well  as  in  their  appUcation — '^  If  ye  truly  intend" 
— the  bramble  is  made  to  say,  ''to  anoint  me  king  over  you,  come  and  take 
shelter  under  my  shadow ;  but  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the  bramble, 
and  devour  the  cedars  of  Lebanon."  Jotham  concluded  with  a  bitter  rebuke 
on  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  to  their  deliverer,  all  of  whose  sons,  save 
himself,  they  had  slain.  He  then  fled  with  all  haste,  through  fear  of 
Abimelech ;  and  ultimately  settled  beyond  his  reach,  at  Beer,  in  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin. 

The  authority  of  Abimelech  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Shechem 
and  its  neighborhood  ;  the  other  tribes  neither  contributing  to  his  rise  or 
downfall.  But  after  the  elapse  of  three  years,  the  Shechemites  began  to 
be  weary  of  their  king,  and  expelled  him  from  their  city.  Abimelech, 
however,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  endure  such  a  humiliation  without 
attempting  vengeance.  Assisted  by  a  band  of  desperate  men  who  followed 
his  fortune,  he  so  successfully  exerted  his  power  to  distress  the  inhabitants, 
that  in  the  season  of  the  vintage,  they  feared  to  go  into  their  vineyards  to 
gather  grapes.  Hearing  of  these  depredations,  one  Gaal — of  whom  nothing 
further  is  known,  though  there  are  circumstances  in  the  original  narrative 
which  have  led  some  to  conjecture  that  he  was  a  Canaanite,  descended 
from  the  former  rulers  of  Shechem  and  that  his  poeple  also  were  a 
remnant  of  the  original  Shechemites — entered  Shechem  with  his  armed 
followers  and  kinsmen,  with  a  hope  of  turning  the  disorder  to  his  own 
account  The  people  appear  to  have  gladly  accepted  his  protection 
during  the  vintage. 

In  the  feasts  which  usually  followed  the  vintage,  Graal,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  braggart,  spoke  contemptuously  of  Abimelech,  and  talked 
boastingly  of  what  he  would  perform,  were  authority  vested  in  him.  This 
was  heard  with  much  indignation  by  Zebul,  one  of  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  city,  who  secretly  sent  to  Abimelech  a  request  to  appear  suddenly 
before  the  city,  when  he  himself  would  undertake  to  incite  Gaal  to  march 
out  to  meet  him.    Accordingly  one  morning,  when  Zebul  and  other  pro- 


*  Thoae  who  think  that  the  legitimate  eons  of  Gideon  had  declined  to  administer  poblio 
aflfairs,  prerame  that  the«e  words  intimate  their  denial  of  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  people, 
t  Abimelech. 
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minent  persons  were  with  Gaal  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  armed  men  were 
seen  descending  the  hills.  Gaal  observed  this,  though  Zebul  jestingly 
answered  that  it  was  but  the  shadows  of  the  mountains,  and  not  men.  Yet 
when  they  came  nearer,  Zebul,  by  reminding  Gaal  of  his  recent  boastings, 
induced  him  to  advance  with  his  men  to  meet  Abimelech.  Accordingly 
an  encounter  took  place ;  but  after  having  lost  some  of  his  men,  Gaal 
hastily  retreated  to  the  city.  This  manifestation,  either  of  impotence  or 
cowardice,  furnished  Zebul  with  a  cause  for  persuading  the  people  of 
Shechem  to  expel  Gaal  and  his  followers  from  the  town.  Abimelech, 
who  was  at  Arumah,  a  place  not  far  distant,  was  on  the  next  morning 
informed  of  this,  as  well  as  that  the  inhabitants,  although  no  longer 
guarded  by  Gaal,  went  out  daily  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  He  therefore  laid 
ambuscade  in  the  neighborhood,  and  when  the  men  went  forth  to  their 
work  in  the  vineyards,  two  separate  parties  rushed  from  their  ambush  and 
attacked  the  workmen  with  great  slaughter,  while  a  third  party  hastened 
to  the  gates  to  prevent  the  return  of  any  fugitives  to  the  town.  He  next 
took  the  city  itself,  and,  destroying  all  the  buildings,  strewed  the  ground 
with  salt  as  a  symbol  of  the  desolation  to  which  he  had  consigned  it  A 
thousand  men,  who  had  saved  themselves  in  the  fortress  which  yet  re- 
mained entire,  perceiving  that  it  was  not  tenable,  withdrew  to  '^  the  strong- 
hold of  the  temple  of  Baal-berith,"  which  had  the  advantage  of  standing 
in  a  more  elevated  and  commanding  position.*  On  perceiving  this,  Abim- 
elech cut  down  the  bough  of  a  tree  with  his  battle-axe,  and  bore  it  upon 
his  shoulder,  directing  all  the  men  to  do  likewise.  The  wood  was  deposit- 
ed against  the  entrance  and  walls  of  the  stronghold,  and,  when  set  on 
fire,  caused  a  tremendous  conflagration,  by  which  the  building,  with  all 
the  men  in  it,  was  burnt  to.  ashes.  After  this  victory  Abimelech  carried 
his  arms  against  Thebez,  another  town  that  refused  any  longer  to  submit 
to  his  authority.  This  town  also  fell  into  his  hands  without  much  resist- 
ance, but  not  until  all  its  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge  in  the  fortress  or 
tower,  which  was  an  obstacle  more  difficult  to  overcome.  Abimelech^ 
however,  advanced  to  the  door  with  the  cruel  intention  of  setting  it  on 
fire,  when  a  large  stone,  thrown  by  a  woman  from  the  battlements,  struck 
him  on  the  head,  and  broke  his  skull;  but  as  it  was  counted  a  disgrace  to 
die  by  the  hands  of  a  woman,  he  called  to  his  armor-bearer  to  run  his 
sword  through  him,  that  it  might  not  be  said  a  woman  had  killed  him. 
Still  the  disgrace  which  he  thus  sought  to  avoid,  remained  long  attached 
to  his  name,  because  it  was  repeatedly  mentioned  to  his  dishonor  that  a 
woman  had  slain  him. 

After  Abimelech  there  are  mentioned  as  judges,  Tola,  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  who  dwelt  at  Shamir,  in  the  mountainous  country  of  the  Ephra- 


*  It  dMerret  to  he  noted  that  this  is  tlie  fint  temple  meBtioiied  in  the  Hebrew  writugs. 
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imites ;  and  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  who  was  the  owner  of  thirty  villages,  which 
collectively  bore  the  name  of  Havoth-Jair,*  and  whose  wealth  is  denoted  by 
the  saying,  that  he  could  afford  to  mount  all  his  thirty  sons  upon  young  asses. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  related  to  have  taken  place  under  the  admin- 
istrations of  these  two  judges ;  yet  we  find  that  the  Israelites  meanwhile 
had  forgotten  the  precepts  of  the  law  so  far  as  again  to  worship  strange 
gods,  and  had  consequently  lessened  the  sacred  tie ;  which  was  their 
strength.  They  were  therefore  once  more  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
their  neighbors,  the  Ammonites,  who  are  said  to  have  kept  them  in*  servi- 
tude for  eighteen  years — ^a  servitude  which  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  pastoral  tribes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  extended 
also  over  the  southern  and  central  tribes  on  this  side  of  the  river — ^Judah, 
Benjamin,  and  Ephraim. 

But  at  that  time  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of  Jephthah,  who,  like 
Abimelech,  was  the  spurious  son  of  one  that  was  the  father  of  many  chil- 
dren born  in  wedlock.  When  the  father  died,  the  other  sons  expelled 
Jephthah,  who  withdrew  into  '^  the  land  of  Tob,"  towards  the  borders  of 
the  desert,  and  who,  being  known  as  a  man  of  courage  and  enterprising 
spirit,  was  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  young  adventurers  naturally  in- 
clined to  a  lawless  life,  or  by  refugees  from  justice.t 

The  valiant  though  lawless  acts  of  Jephthah  drew  on  him  the  attention 
of  his  kindred  on  the  paternal  side,  who  groaned  under  the  oppression  of 
the  Ammonites.  Consequently,  when  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  (hav- 
ing repented  of  their  apostacy,  and  having  again  united  in  the  Worship  of 
Jehovah)  felt  themselves  encouraged  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  their  liberty, 
and  lobked  out  for  a  leader  in  this  hazardous  enterprise,  they  fixed  their 
choice  upon  Jephthah. 

The  chiefs  of  Gilead,  his  native  district,  therefore,  went  in  person  to  the 
land  of  Tob,  to  offer  to  Jephthah  the  leadership  in  this  undertaking.  At 
first  they  met  with  a  rude  answer :  '^  Did  ye  not  hate  me,-'  said  he,  '*  and 
expel  me  from  my  father's  house  ?  and  why  do  ye  come  to  me  lunvy  when 
ye  are  in  distress  ?"    At  last,  however,  they  induced  him  to  change  his 


•  Jair*t  villages. 

t  It  is  impoeaible  to  consider  Jephthah's  force  otherwise  than  as  a  band  of  darings  reckless 
spirits.  "  Being  without  other  means  of  subsistence,  they  lived  by  a  species  of  robbery,  as 
we  should  now  call  it,  examples  of  which  are  found  in  all  rude  states  of  society,  and  to 
which,  in  such  communities,  no  one  dreams  of  attaching  disgrace.  They  doubtless  lived  hy 
raids,  or  plundering  excursions,  into  the  neighboring  small  states,  driving  off  the  cattle,  and 
taking  whatever  came  into  their  hands;  and  we  may  from  analogy  conclude  that  they  way- 
laid and  levied  blackmail  upon  caravans,  when  composed  of  parties  which  they  had  no  rei^ 
son  to  treat  with  favor.  Their  point  of  houor  probably  was  to  abstain  from  any  acts  against 
their  own  countrymen ;  and  this  exception  existing,  the  body  of  the  Israolites  must  have 
regarded  the  performances  of  Jephthah  and  his  troop  with  favor,  especially  if,  as  likely,  they 
were  thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  Ammonites,  and  took  pleasure  to  annoy  in  their  own  quarters 
the  enemies  of  Israel.*' 
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mind,  by  holding  out  to  him  the  prospect  that  the  government,  at  least  of 
the  land  of  Gilead,  would  be  the  reward  of  his  aid,  sliould  it  prove  suc- 
cessful. Consequently  he  accompanied  them  to  Mizpeh,  where  this  agree- 
ment was  solemnly  ratified,  and  the  preparations  duly  made  for  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Ammonites.  But  by  the  time  the  Israelitic  force  under 
Jephihah  was  organized  in  Mizpeh,  the  Ammonites,  taking  alarm,  had 
assembled  numerous  troops  in  Gilead.  Jephthah,  whose  boldness  appears 
to  have  been  tempered  by  prudence,  and  perhaps  also  actuated  by  the  wish 
to  exhibit  more  manifestly  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  before 
he  took  any  farther  hostile  steps,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, demanding  why  he  had  come  to  fight  against  the  Israelites  in 
their  own  country.  He  answered  that  he  had  come  to  recover  the  land 
which  the  Israelites,  on  their  way  from  Egypt,  had  taken  from  his 
ancestors,  and  of  which  he  therefore  required  a  peaceable  restitution. 
Jephthah,  however,  sent  the  ambassadors  back  to  make  a  clear  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  had  come  into  possession  of  the 
land,  which  they,  as  justly  belonging  to  them,  refused  to  surrender.*  As 
the  king  of  the  Ammonites  nevertheless  insisted  on  his  claim,  a  battle 
ensued  between  the  hostile  armies,  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  routed 
and  reduced  to  subjection. 

It  was,  however,  Jephthah's  fate  to  reap  no  joy  fiom  this  achievement ; 
but,  on  the  contraiy,  bitter  sorrow.  Before  the  battle  was  fought,  he  had 
made  a  vow,  that  if  he  returned  victorious,  he  would  sacrifice,  as  a  bumt- 
ofiering,  whatever  might  first  meet  him  on  his  entrance  into  his  native 
city,  Mizpeh.  At  the  return  from  his  victory,  his  only  daughter,  accom- 
panied by  some  fair  companions,  went  forth  to  meet  him.  These,  as  soon 
as  he  drew  near,  advanced,  dancing  to  their  timbrels,  to  salute  the  hero ; 
and,  as  wasnatural,  the  daughter  moved  in  advance  of  them  all.  At  this 
sight,  remembering  his  inconsiderate  vow,  Jephthah's  heart,  that  was  not 
steeled  against  nature's  voice,  experienced  the  pangs  of  despair.  Rending 
his  clothes,  he  cried,  "Alas !  my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  low  in- 
deed ! ....  for  I  have  opened  my  moutht  to  Jehovah,  and  I  cannot  reverse 
it."  But  the  noble-minded  maiden,  who  well  understood  the  meaning  of 
these  words,  quailed  not  before  the  destiny  that  awaited  her.    Impressed 


*  The  grounds  on  which  Jephthah,  through  hit  ambaMadors,  refaaed  the  request  of  the 
king  of  the  AmmoniteSi  were  these:  1.  That  the  Ammonites  had  no  title  to  the  lands,  as  thej 
had  been  driven  out  of  them  by  the  Amorites,  from  whom  the  Israelites,  in  their  turn,  bad 
conquered  these  lands.  2.  That  the  title  of  the  Israelites  was  confirmed,  bj  a  proscription 
of  above  three  hundred  years,  during  which  none  of  the  Ammonites  or  Moabites  had  ever 
roclaimed  these  lands ;  and,  3.  That  as  the  Ammonites  wished  to  possess  the  lands  which 
their  own  god  Chemosh  had  given,  so  the  Israelites  wished  to  retain  those  which  Jehovah 
bad  given  to  them.  Another  evidence  of  the  crude  ideas  the  Israelites,  in  these  remote 
times,  entertained  of  the  Deity. 

t  That  is,  I  have  made  a  vow. 
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with  the  solemn  obligation  which  her  father  had  imposed  upon  himself,  she 
sought  not  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose ;  but  with  the  magnanimity  of  a 
heroic  soul,  she  answered,  "  My  father,  if  thou  hast  opened  thy  mouth  to 
Jehovah,  do  with  me  according  to  that  which  thou  hast  spoken :  forasmuch 
as  Jehovah  hath  taken  vengeance  for  thee  upon  thine  enemies,  upon  the 
Ammonites;"  expressing  only  the  wish  that  she  might  b^ allowed  for  two 
months  to  wander  among  the  mountains,  with  her  companions,  to  bewail 
her  brideless  and  motherless  lot  in  Israel.  We  are  told  that  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  Jephthab  '*did  with  her  according  to  his  vow."* 

The  Israelitic  maidens  instituted  an  anniversary-commemoration  of  four 
days,  which  they  spent  in  celebrating  the  praises  and  bewailing  the  fate  of 
Jephthah's  daughter. 

The  Ephraimites  appear  to  have  been  of  an  overbearing  and  proud  dis- 
position, and  therefore-— though,  in  the  first  instance  being  called,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  the  Ammonites,  they  refused 
— felt  offended  that  the  Gileadites  had,  without  their  assistance,  wrought 
their  deliverance  from  oppression.  Stimulated  by  envy,  they  assembled 
and  marched  against  the  Gileadites,  of  whom  they  spoke  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous terms,  threatening  to  burn  the  house  of  Jephthab,  because  he 
had  not  called  them  to  the  battle  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  supremacy 
of  the  Ammonites.    Jephthab,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  the  matter  as  it 


*  Though  JoAephns  and  tome  other  Jewish  and  even  early  Ohristian  writers,  express  no 
donbt  that  Jephthah,  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  fulfil  his  vow,  really  sacrificed  hia 
daughter ;  still  there  have  beeu  several  of  the  moderu  critics  who  have  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  this  is  to  take  the  narrative  iu  a  wrong  sense,  and  that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  not  im- 
molated on  the  altar,  but  was  devoted  to  perpetual  virginity  in  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  latter  interpretation  of  the  text  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  rejected  by  many  modem 
writers  of  high  authority,  and  tlie  celebrated  Michaelis  has  raised  the  objection  that  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  could  not  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  high  priest,  for  the  high 
priest  and  the  ark  were  then  at  Shiloh,  iu  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  against  which  tribe  we 
shall  see  Jephthah  had  to  sustain  a  war.  To  Mr.  Milman,  it  has  **  seemed  more  probable  that 
a  fierce  freebooter,  in  a  period  of  anarchy,  should  mistake  an  act  of  cruel  superstitition  for 
an  act  of  religion ;"  and  the  same  judicious  writer  adds,  *'  it  ia  certain  that  vows  of  celibacy 
were  totally  unknown  among  the  Hebrews."  With  this  opinion  the  following  able  argu- 
ments also  coincide :  "  There  was  no  institution  among  the  Jews  under  which  practical  effect 
could  be  given  to  the  alternative  which  modem  interpretation  has  provided.  We  are  per- 
soaded  that  the  more  thoroughly  any  one  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  the  state  of  religion,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed,  the  peculiarities  of 
the  ecclesiastical  polity  among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  character  of  Jephthah  himself,  the  more 
strong  will  be  his  conviction  that  the  infatuated  hero  really  did  offer  his  daughter  in  sacrifice, 
and  the  greater  will  the  difficulty  seem  of  providing  any  other  alternative.  The  opinion  of 
the  Jews  themselves  is  also  entitled  to  some  weight;  and  at  a  time  when  they  abhorred  the 
idea  of  human  sacrifices,  they  not  only  state  it  as  an  unquestionable  fact  that  this  sacrifice  did 
take  place,  but  ascribe  the  deposition  of  the  line  of  Eleazer  from  the  high  priesthood,  and 
the  substitution  of  that  of  Ithamar  to  the  circumstance  that  the  existing  pontiff  did  not  take 
measures  to  prevent  this  stain  upon  the  annals  of  Israel."  Kitto*s  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  book  iii., 
ch.  3.  Every  one  who  reads  attentively  the  thirty-ninth  and  fortieth  verses  of  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  the  Judges  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  doubt  that  Jephthaji  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
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actually  occurred,  but  in  language  not  adapted  to  gratify  the  envious  fed* 
ings  of  the  Ephraimites.  Finding,  therefore,  that  force  must  be  met  with 
force,  he  called  to  arms  the  Gileadites,  who  were  highly  exasperated  at  the 
imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon  them  as  '*  fugitives  of  Ephraim," — 
"  a  base  breed,  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh."  A  battle  soon  ensued, 
in  which  the  Gileadites,  led  by  Jephthah,  proved  victorious.  As  the  Eph- 
raimites had  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  the  conquerors 
hastened,  after  the  victory,  to  seize  the  fords  of  that  river,  for  the  purpose 
of  intercepting  those  of  the  fugitives  who  attempted  to  return  to  their 
homes.  A  palpable  proof  that  they  were  heedless  of  the  tie  of  consangui- 
nity which  united  them  with  the  conquered.  As,  however,  Israelites  of 
all  the  tribes  were  constantly  passing  the  river,  a  test  was  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Ephraimites  from  the  others,  and  their  pronunciation  was 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  When  any  man  approached  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  river,  he  was  asked,  "  Art  thou  an  Ephraimite  ?"  If  he  an- 
swered "  No,"  they  said,  "  Then  say  «S%ibboIeth  ;"*  and  if  he  were  really  an 
Ephraimite,  he  could  not  pronounce  the  «A,  but  would  give  the  word  as 
'^  Sibboleth"  when  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

It  is  said  that  the  loss  of  the  Ephraimites  amounted  to  forty>two  thou- 
sand men ;  but  as  this  number  seems  so  improbable,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  some  error  has  crept  into  the  text 

Jephthah  is  said  to  have  died  after  having  been  the  judge  of  Israel  (or 
rather,  I  think,  of  some  of  the  tribes)  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

After  Jephthah  follow  the  names  of  three  judges,  of  whom  nothing  re- 
markable is  related.  But  it  appears  that  meanwhile  the  majority  of  the 
Israelites  had  relapsed  into  idolatry,  and  that  thus  being  again  divided, 
they  fell  once  more  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners.  It  was  thus  that  mis- 
fortune and  humiliation  were  to  teach  them  the  advantages  of  faithfulness 
to  Jehovah,  and  consequently  to  incline  them  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity 
in  Unity.  How  wonderful  are  the  ways  by  which  Infinite  Wisdom  leads 
mankind  to  the  accomplishment  of  His  purposes  ! 

This  time  it  was  the  Philistines,  on  the  southern  borders,  that  were  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Israelites.  They  subdued,  as  it  appears,  the 
whole  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon — which  was  either  extirpated  or 
scattered  among  the  others  for  refuge — and  extended  their  frontier  to  that 
of  Dan. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Samson  performed  those  prodigies 
which  have  made  his  name  so  famous.  Even  with  due  consideration  to 
the  hyperbolic  language  of  the  narrative,  the  feats  and  strength  of  this  man 
must  have  been  very  remarkable  ;  else  what  could  have  induced  the  writer 
to  represent  them  as  so  extraordinary  1    Inhere  are  no  good  reasons  for 


*  VfTater-brooka. 
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considering  this  narrative  a  fiction ;  consequently  we  must  admit  that  what 
is  related  of  Samson  is  founded  on  truth — though  with  the  exaggeration 
in  which  the  orientals,  and  also  even  others,  too  often  indulge. 

If  this  hero,  whose  frailties  and  weaknesses  were  so  cruelly  punished, 
did  not  altogether  deliver*  the  Israelites  from  the  yoke  of  the  Philistines, 
as  some  have  presumed,  he  at  least  greatly  humbled  the  pride  of  the  latter, 
and  on  many  of  them  inflicted  a  terrible  vengeance.t 


*  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  441,  of  this  work.  Still  it  is,  perhaps,  more  in  accordance  with  the  real 
fiicts  to  presame  that  Samson  only  commenced  the  deliverance  which  his  coontrymen, 
encoaraged  by  his  example,  afterwards  achieved. 

f  I  will  here  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Samson,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Israelitic  heroes  of  those  remote  times.  Hia 
strength  is  described  as  prodigious ;  yet  as  depending  chiefly  on  his  fulfilment  of  the  vow 
made  by  his  mother  before  his  birth,  that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite,  and  wear  his  hair  unshorn, 
•  practice  which  constituted  the  badge  and  symbol  of  that  condition.  When  he  had  grown 
to  be  a  man,  he  saw  in  the  Philistine  towns  of  Timnath  (lying  upon  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  Dan,  tho  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,)  a  young  woman,  with  whom  he  became  so  enamored 
that  he  sought  to  obtain  her  for  his  wife.  But  as  matrimonial  alliances  were  then  generally 
negotiated  by  the  parents  of  the  respective  parties,  he  went  home  and  desired  his  parents  to 
arrange  the  matter  according  to  his  desire.  Though  ihe-f  would  have  preferred  that  his 
choice  should  have  fallen  on  one  of  the  daughters  of  his  own  people ;  yet,  seeing  that  his  deter- 
mination was  fixed,  they  yielded  to  his  entreaties,  and  aocompanied  him  to  Timnath.  On  this 
journey  he  gave,  as  we  are  told,  a  signal  proof  of  his  strength,  by  slaying,  without  the  use  of 
any  weapon,  a  young  and  fierce  lion,  by  which  he  was  assailed.  Arriving  at  Timnath,  the 
proposals  of  his  parents  were  favorably  received ;  but  as  it  was  customary  that  at  least  a 
month  should  intervene  before  the  marriage-feast,  they  returned,  and  again,  at  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  accompanied  Samson  to  Timnath,  to  claim  his  bride.  On  the  way,  he  turned 
aside  to  see  what  had  becom^f  the  lion's  carcass.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  that  climate 
the  carcaiies  of  animals  left  dead  upon  the  ground,  are  speedily  devoured  by  jackals  and  vul- 
tures, aud  other  beasts  and  birds  which  feed  on  carrion.  Accordingly,  Samson  found  only 
the  bare  skeleton  of  the  lion,  partially  covered  with  the  nndevoured  hide.  In  the  cavity 
thus  formed,  a  swarm  of  bees  had  lodged  and  deposited  their  honey.  It  was  the  custom  at 
wedding- feasts  for  the  young  men  assembled,  to  amuse  themselves  by  proposing  riddles. 
Those  who  were  unable  to  solve  the  riddle  incurred  a  forfeiture,  to  be  paid  to  the  proposer, 
who  was  himself  liable  to  a  similar  forfeiture  if  his  riddle  should  be  solved.  The  adventure 
with  the  lion  suggested  to  Samson  the  riddle  which  he  proposed  to  the  thirty  youth  who 
attended  him  at  his  bridal  feast.  "  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  food,  and  out  of  the  fieroe 
came  forth  sweetness."  For  three  days  they  vainly  tried  to  solve  this  riddle;  and  at  last, 
rather  than  pay  the  forfeiture  of  **  thirty  shirts  and  thirty  suits  of  raimant/'  they  applied  to 
the  bride,  and  threatened  destruction  to  her  family  if  she  did  not,  by  enticing  her  husband 
to  give  to  her  the  solution,  make  them  acquainted  with  it.  The  tempting  Eve  at  last,  by 
caresses  and  tears,  prevailed  on  her  too  credulous  lord  to  confide  his  secret  to  her.  The 
consequence  was,  that  her  countrymen  were  enabled  to  solve  the  riddle,  and  her  husband 
obliged  to  pay  the  forfeiture.  Samson,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  detect  the  artifice  of  which 
he  had  become  the  dupe,  indignantly  said, "  Had  ye  not  ploughed  with  my  heifer,  ye  had 
not  found  out  my  secret."  But  instead  of  refusing  to  pay  the  forfeiture,  he  had  the  cruelty 
to  go  out  and  slay  thirty  Philistines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ascalon.  The  raiments  of  the  innocent 
victims  of  his  fury  he  gave  to  those  who  had  expounded  the  riddle.  Then,  prompted  by  anger 
towards  his  wife,  he  returned  home ;  but  after  a  short  time,  when  this  feeling  had  subsided^ 
he  went  to  visit  his  wife,  but  found  her  married  to  the  Philistine  friend  whom  he  had  chosen 
to  act  as  his  paranymph,  or  bridegroom,  at  the  wedding.  Fired  by  rage  at  this  new  wrong, 
he  not  only  indignantly  rejected  the  offer  of  the  father  to  give  him  his  yoongest  daughter  ia 
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There  is  little  in  the  life  of  Samson  that  appears  to  have  been  worth7 
of  record,  though  the  thousands  he  is  said  to  have  killed  might  have  been 
counted  by  tlie  Israelites  as  so  many  claims  upon  their  gratitude.    What 


Ilea  of  the  wife  he  had  lost,  bat  also  adopted  a  apecies  of  revenge  which  would  fall  upon  the 
Philistines  more  generally.  Accordingly,  he  is  related  to  have  caught  three  hundred  jackals, 
tied  them  tail  to  tail,  with  a  fire-brand  between  them,  and  turned  them  loose  into  the  dry 
oom-fields  of  the  Philistines,  which  were  thus  destroyed.  The  conflagration  appears  to  have 
been  extensive. 

The  Philistines,  when  informed  of  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hostility  of  Samson,  burnt 
his  former  wife  and  her  father's  house.  This  punishment  was  inflicted  on  those  who  bad 
been  induced  by  fear  to  commit  the  breach  of  faith  which  had  instigated  Samson  to  these 
unjustifiable  acts.  The  narrative  of  these  events  seems  confused,  for  it  is  represented  that 
Samson,  instead  of  viewing,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose  he  would,  this  conduct  of  the  Philistines 
if  not  wiUi  satisfaction,  at  least  with  indifierence,  immediately  attacked  and  slew  great  num- 
bers of  the  Philistines ;  but,  being  at  last  repulsed,  he  sought  refuge  on  the  top  of  a  rock, 
called  Etam,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  To  that  place  he  was  pursued  by  a  large  body  of  Philis- 
tines, whose  presence  occasioned  great  alarm  to  the  Judaites.  When  the  latter,  however, 
understood  that  Samson  was  the  sole  object  of  this  incursion,  they,  instead  of  tendering  their 
aid  to  the  heroic  man,  undertook  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  pursuers.  The  tribe  of  Judah  has 
been  much  censured  for  this  act;  but  though  Samson  had  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  those 
who  held  supremacy  over  them,  he  had  done  so,  rather  on  account  of  the  private  injuries  he 
had  received  irom  a  few  of  the  Philistines  than  from  any  patriotic  motive.  Consequently, 
there  was  litUe  in  his  conduct  which  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  reason  to  consider  as  deserving 
of  gratitude.  True  it  is,  he  was  their  kindred ;  but  we  are  not  required  to  take  part  with 
our  relatives  when  they  are  in  the  wrong,  and  as  the  Philistines  had  themselves  punished 
those  who  had  injured  Samson,  justice  appears  now  to  have  been  on  their  side.  This  may 
have  been  the  chief  reason  which  prompted  the  Judaites  to  act  as  they  did. 

We  are  told  that  three  thousand  of  the  tribe  of  Judah — a  statement  which  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  text — went  up  to  the  top  of  Etam,  aud  told 
Samson  that  they  were  come  to  bind  him,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistiues. 
He  appears  not  to  have  put  much  confidence  either  in  their  words  or  in  the  justice  of  his 
cause:  for  before  he  consented  to  be  bound,  he  made  them  swear  that  they  would  not 
themselves  kill  him.  When  he  was  brought,  thus  bound,  to  the  camp  of  the  Philistines,  they 
raised  a  shout  of  joy ;  but  as  he  heard  that  shout,  **  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,"  as  it  is  figura- 
tively said,  **  came  mightily  upon  him ;"  and  we  are  told  that  he  burst  his  strong  bands 
asunder  as  easily  as  if  they  had  been  burnt  with  fire ;  and  seizing  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
which  lay  at  hand,  he  attacked  the  Philistines,  and,  with  no  other  weapon,  routed  the  nume- 
rous body  from  whose  pursuit  he  had  attempted  to  escape,  and  of  whom  he  now  killed  a 
thousand  men. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  again  indulged  his  passion  for  adventure,  by  entering 
Gaza,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  his  enemies,  to  visit  a  harlot.  His  presence  became  known, 
and  though  he  had  not  now  attempted  any  act  of  hostility,  the  Philistines  were  too  mindful 
of  what  he  already  had  done,  not  to  plot  his  destruction.  The  city  gates  were  therefore 
closed  to  prevent  his  escape,  and  a  strong  guard  was  placed  at  one  of  them  to  surprise  and 
kill  him  in  the  morning.  This  plan  appears  to  have  been  made  known  to  Samson,  fur  he 
rose  at  midnight,  and  as  we  are  told,  went  boldly  to  the  gate,  forced  it  from  its  place,  aud, 
by  way  of  bravado,  carried  off  entire,  posts,  bars,  and  all,  to  the  top  of  a  hill  on  the  way  to 
Hebron. 

After  this  we  find  him  attached  to  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Delilah,  in  the  vale  of  Serek. 
This  woman  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  in  contradiction  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Josephus  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Philistine.  The  chieftains  of  this  people,  who 
seem  to  have  watched  his  movements,  were  soon  acquainted  with  Samson's  passion  for  this 
woman.    Consequently  they  bribed  her  with  a  heavy  sum,  to  obtain  the  secret  of  his  pro- 
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pleases  a  nation  is  not  always  deserving  of  the  admiration  of  mankind. 
Was  not  his  life  a  series  of  violations  of  the  principles  taught  by  Christ  ? 
What  is  it  then  that  justifies  Christian  preachers  in  holding  him  up  as  a 
favorite  of  heaven  ?  True,  Samson  is  counted  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel. 
But  what  evidence  is  there  that  he  ever  discharged  the  duty  of  a  judge? 
And  even  admitting  that  he  was  a  judge,  would  that  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  virtuous  man  1  Readily  do  I  admit  that  his  death  was  worthy  of  one 
who  cared  no  more  for  his  own  life  than  that  of  others.  There  may  also 
have  been  unrecorded  acts  of  his  which,  if  known  to  us,  would  cause  him 
to  appear  in  a  more  favorable  light.  This  conjecture  is  based  upon  the 
circumstance  that  the  IsraeUtes,  about  that  time,  appear  to  have  received 
at  least  a  portion  of  their  independence.  He  was  the  last  of  the  judges 
who  signalized  themselves  in  warlike  exploits. 
We  have  now  to  turn  our  attention  to  a  man  of  a  quite  different  cast, 


digiooB  strength.  SamtoD,  however,  aeyeral  timet  eluded  the  arts  of  the  traitreis  he  loyed ; 
but  at  last,  wearied  by  her  argent  entreaties,  and  we  may  presume  her  false  tears  also,  he  had 
the  weakness  to  tell  her  his  secret, — that  he  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth,  and  if  he  lost  that 
state  by  having  his  hair  cut,  which  had  never  yet  been  shorn  or  shaven,  his  strength  would 
depart  from  him.  The  earnestness  with  which  he  spoke  convinced  Delilah  that  be  had  this 
time  told  the  truth.  Accordingly  she  went  for  a  n&an,  who,  while  Samson  slept  with  his 
head  upon  her  lap,  shaved  off  his  hair ;  and  as  a  consequence,  we  are  told,  his  strength  de- 
parted. Still  he  knew  it  not ;  and  when  awakened  from  his  sleep,  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  heavy,  by  the  approach  of  the  Philistines  to  seize  him,  he  thought  to  meet  force 
with  force ;  but  this  time  his  arm  proved  powerless,  and  he  perceived  that  "  MovtJi  had 
departed  from  him." 

The  Philistines  took  and  bound  him  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Then  they  took  him  with  them 
to  Gaza,  and  putting  a  brazen  fetter  on  him,  ihey  set  him  to  the  servile  task  of  grinding  at 
the  mill. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when  the  hair  of  Samson  had  grown  to  a  considerable  length,  the 
Philistines  celebrated  a  feast  in  honor  of  their  god  Dagon,  which  they  believed  had  delivered 
their  formidable  enemy  into  their  hands.  In  the  height  of  this  festivity  it  occurred  to  them 
to  order  Samson  himself  to  be  brought  into  their  presence,  that  they  might  triumph  over  the 
degraded  condition  of  one  who  had  so  often  been  their  terror.  But  Samson,  after  having  for 
a  short  time  suffered  their  mockeries  and  insults,  desired  the  boy  who  led  him  by  the  hand 
to  let  him  rest  against  the  pillars  that  sustained  the  roof  of  the  temple  within,  and  upon 
which  no  less  than  three  thousand  person's  had  assembled  to  view  the  spectacle  and  celebrate 
the  feast  Thus  placed,  Samson  uttered  a  prayer  that  breathes  the  spirit  of  revenge,  and 
betrays  his  own,  or  the  writer's,  wrong  conception  of  the  Supreme  Being,  but  which  incon- 
siderate men  have  held  up  as  proof  of  his  piety.  Then,  it  is  related,  that  he  grasped  two  of 
the  pillars,  and  leaning  himself  forward,  forced  them  to  give  way.  This  caused  the  downfall 
of  the  roof,  and  the  destruction  of  himself  and  all  who  were  beneath  and  upon  the  roof. 

It  would  have  been  well,  in  my  opinion,  if  so  much  of  the  Book  of  Judges  as  concerns 
Samson,  had  been  counted  among  the  apocryphal  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  because  there 
is  evidently  much  exaggeration  in  what  is  narrated  of  him,  and  nothing  in  his  life  which 
characterizes  him  as  aught  but  a  man  who  used  the  strength  with  which  he  was  endowed 
Cdt  no  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  the  indulgence  of  his  passions.  Though  the  Israelites 
reaped  benefits  from  his  deeds,  yet  it  seems  that  he  deserves  no  credit  for  having  been 
actuated  by  any  patriotic  motive  towards  them  in  any  of  his  adventures. 
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who,  whatever  opinion  we  may  be  inclined  to  form  of  his  real  character, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  general 
condition  of  the  IsraeUtes. 

But  ere  I  enter  on  the  narrative  of  the  events  connected  with  this  man's 
life,  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  some  preliminary  remarks.  It  appears  evi- 
dent, that  from  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  Israelitic  tribes  had  chiefly  been 
ruled  by  their  several  heads,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  allegiance  they  had 
sworn  to  Jehovah  as  their  king,  they  had  not  been  willing  to  submit  to  the 
government  of  the  high-priest — the  prime-minister  of  that  Invisible  King. 
The  divisions  of  power  that  consequently  originated,  bred  the  political 
weakness  which  so  often  brought  the  national  existence  of  the  Israelites 
into  jeopardy. 

From  Phinea^,  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  to  Eli,  a  high-priest  is  not  men- 
tioned on  any  occasion,  nor  would  even  their  names,  or  at  least  some  of 
their  names,  be  known,  but  for  the  list  in  the  Chronicles. 

About  the  time  to  which  we  have  now  brought  down  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  Eli  was  high-priest  in  Israel.  In  his  person  a  change  in  the 
line  of  succession  to  this  office  took  place,  without  the  assignment  of  any 
reason,  as  he  was  the  first  who  held  that  high  dignity,  of  the  descendants 
of  Ithamar,  the  son  of  Aaron.  Eli  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very 
estimable  private  character,  but  wanting  in  those  qualities  which  were 
necessary  to  fill  with  honor  and  usefulness  his  public  station.  When  he 
began  to  grow  old,  the  weakness  of  bis  character  appears  the  more 
evident,  as  he  was  unable  to  check  the  evil  propensities  of  his  two  sons 
Hophni  and  Phineas,  on  whom  he  had  devolved  many  of  the  duties 
belonging  to  his  high  office.  The  conduct  of  these  priests  appears  to 
have  been  scandalous.  They  rioted  in  licentiousness,  and  debauched  the 
women  who  assembled  before  the  tabernacle ;  and,  as  Mr.  Milman  justly 
observes,  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  thus  in  danger  of  becoming  as 
impure  as  that  of  Baal-Peor,  or  the  Babylonian  Mylitta. 

Meanwhile,  there  grew  up  a  stripling  who  was  destined  to  restore  the 
purity  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  and  exercise  a  vast  influence  on  the  Isra- 
elitic nation.  This  youth  was  Samuel,  the  son  of  Hannah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Elkanah,  a  Levite,  and  by  his  mother  consecrated  from  his  birth 
as  a  Nazarite.  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  and  at  present  in  personal  attend- 
ance upon  the  high-priest.  From  the  original  narrative  it  would  seem 
that  Samuel,  even  at  the  tender  age  of  twelve  years,  called  the  attention  of 
of  Eli  to  the  corrupt  conduct  of  bis  sons,  and  warned  him  of  the  results 
which  would  follow ;  but  Eli,  though  aware  of  the  truth  that  thus  was 
spoken  in  his  ears,  gave  an  answer  intimating  that  he  could  do  no  more 
than  patiently  submit  to  the  will  of  Jehovah. 

Ten  years  afterwards  the  Israelites  undertook  a  war  against  the  Philis- 
tines ;  but  the  former  were,  in  the  first  battle,  defeated  with  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  men.     On  this  the  Israelites  sent  to  Shiloh  for  the  ark  of  the 
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covenant,  hoping  that  its  presence  would  give  them  victory  in  the  next 
battle*  The  two  sons  of  Eli,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  attended  it  to  the 
camp.  When  it  had  arrived  thither,  ''all  Israel  shouted  with  a  great 
shout,  so  that  the  earth  rang  again."  The  Philistines  were  at  first  alarm- 
ed, because,  though  it  was  not  unusual  among  ancient  nations  to  take  their 
gods  with  them  in  their  wars,*  they  acknowledged  Jehovah — or  rather, 
as  they  appear  to  have  expressed  themselves,  the  Gods  of  Israel — to  be 
very  mighty.  But  as  the  battle  afterwards  fought  was  so  successful  to 
them,  that  they  even  captured  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  that  they  considered  their  god  Dagon,  at  least  on  that  occasion,  to 
be  the  more  powerful.  The  Philistines,  who  were  undoubtedly  a  brave 
nation,  fought  with  much  courage,  calling  to  one  another,  ''Be  strong,  and 
acquit  yourselves  like  men,  O  ye  Philistines,  that  ye  become  not  servants 
unto  the  Hebrews,  as  they  have  been  to  you !  Acquit  yourselves  like  men, 
and  fight !"  Their  iron  chariots  carried  off  the  victory  from  the  Israelites, 
in  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  and  confidence  with  which  the  latter  fought. 
Thirty  thousand  of  the  conquered  were  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  among 
them  Hophni  and  Phineas. 

The  aged  and  blind  Eli  remained  at  Shiloh,  anxiously  expecting  news 
from  the  camp ;  "  for  his  heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  Jehovah  f  and 
that  he  might  receive  the  earliest  news  firom  the  war,  he  sat  watching  by 
the  way-side.  One  day  a  wild  cry  ran  through  the  town,  occasioned  by 
the  news  brought  by  one  of  the  fugitives  from  the  battle.  This  person, 
with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  dust  upon  his  head,  soon  arrived  near  where 
Eli  sat,  and  told  him  the  sad  tidings  of  the  flight  of  Israel  before  the 
Philistines,  of  the  great  slaughter,  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  and  of  the 
capture  of  the  ark  itself.  The  messenger  had  scarcely  uttered  these 
direful  words,  when  Eli  fell  backward  from  his  seat ;  and  being  old  and 
heavy,  bis  neck  was  broken  by  the  fall. 

That  the  Israelites  believed  Jehovah  dwelt  in  the  ark  is  not  remarkable; 
but  that  Christian  writers  should  have  the  imprudence  to  advance  the  same 
opinion,  only  proves  that  zeal,  not  tempered  by  reason,  is  altogether  unfit 
to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  narrow  conception  the 
Israelites  at  that  time  entertained  of  the  Deity,  and  the  fear  of  their  priests 
that  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  whose  servants  they  were,  should  appear  to 
have  been  dimmed  by  the  capture  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  made  it 
very  natural  that  they  should  be  eager  to  attribute  its  restoration  to  an 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity.    But  the  original  narrative  of  this 


*  The  Bending  for  the  ark  bj  the  Israelite!  is  proof  that  thej  entertained  the  belief  that 
JehoTah  their  God  abode  in  the  ark.  I  have  repeatedly  said«  that  not  until  more  recent 
times,  the  Israelites  began  to  conceive  those  ideas  of  the  Deity  which  they  evidently 
entertained  in  the  time  of  Christ.  How  Providence  wrought  this  change,  we  shall  clearly 
see  in  the  following  portions  of  this  work. 
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event  is  open  to  too  many  objections  to  be  taken  as  satisfactory  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  this  opinion,  which,  on  reflection,  will  be  found  un- 
worthy  of  God.  Was  His  providential  influence  not  sufficient  to  efiect  the 
same  result? 

The  Israelites,  after  this  event,  appear  to  have  remained  twenty  years 
subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Philistines.  Though  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  Samuel  immediately  succeeded  Eli  in  the  civil  government,  the 
opinion  has,  with  good  reason,  as  it  appears  from  the  text,  been  advanced 
by  others,  that  it  was  not  until  twenty  years  after  the  decease  of  Eli  that 
Samuel  became  the  judge  of  Israel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  at  least 
not  until  after  the  lapse  of  that  period  that  he  appears  to  have  signalized 
himself  by  any  great  enterprise.  Then  he  called  on  the  Israelites  to  dis- 
continue the  adoration  of  strange  gods,  among  which  were  mentioned 
Baalam  and  Ashtaroth,  and  imite  themselves  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
who,  as  he  said,  would  deliver  them  from  their  enemies.  The  Israelites, 
or  probably  the  majority  of  them,  followed  this  advice,  and  assembling 
at  Mizpeh,  held  a  solenm  fast  for  their  transgressions ;  but,  to  our 
surprise,  we  are  also  told,  that  they  drew  water  and  poured  it  out  before 
Jehovah.  This  ceremony  is  not  prescribed  in  the  law,  but  was  probably 
adopted  from  their  neighbors ;  and  we  find  that  it  was  practised  at  the 
festivals  which  were  in  later  times  celebrated  at  Hieropolis  in  Syria,  in 
memory,  as  it  was  said,  of  Deucalion's  flood.* 

The  Philistines  took  alarm  at  this  great  gathering  of  the  Israelites,  and 
judged  rightly  that  it  boded  no  good  to  the  continuance  of  their  supre- 
macy. Consequently  they  assembled  their  forces,  and  attacking  them, 
were,  as  is  already  related,!  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued  for 
a  long  distance.  In  memory  of  this  victory,  Samuel  set  up  a  memorial 
stone,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ebenezer,t  with  the  inscription,  "  Hitherto 
Jehovah  hath  helped  us."} 

The  fruit  of  this  victory  was  the  independence  of  Israel.  The  civil  ad- 
ministration of  Samuel  appears  to  have  been  equally  prosperous.  All  the 
southern  tribes  were  at  least  swayed  by  his  authority ;  and  tliough  his 
residence  was  in  his  native  city  of  Ramah,  he  held  three  annual  sessions 


•  See  Vol.  l.f  p.  468,  of  this  work. 

t  Vol.  I.,  pp.  441,  442,  of  this  work.  t  "  The  help-stone.'* 

$  It  is  no  more  than  what  is  properly  due  to  acknowledge  the  aid  of  Providence  when 
■nccessful  in  a  just  cause,  and  it  roust  be  admitted  that  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  their 
priesthood,  attributed  all  their  good  fortune  to  Jehovah  ;  but  to  consider  this  an  evidence  of 
a  piety  peculiar  to  that  people  and  to  these  priests,  is  simply  a  mark  of  ignorance ;  because 
all  nations  of  antiquity,  and  even  of  modem  times,  have  generally  offered  thanks  to  their 
gods  for  all  public  bene6ts,  and  particularly  for  successes  in  war.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  it  has  always  been  the  interest  of  the  priests  to  exalt  the  gods  whose  servanta 
they  were,  as  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  people  would  be  willing  to  support  servantt 
of  gods  whose  impotence  had  been  admitted. 
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of  justice  at  Bethel,  Gilgal  and  Mizpeh.  But  when  he  was  grown  old  and 
gray-headed  he  appointed  his  sons,  Joel  and  Abiah,  to  act  for  him  at  Bethel 
and  Beersheba.  They,  however,  conducted  themselves  quite  difieiently 
from  their  father,  and  "  turned  aside  after  lucre,  and  took  bribes,  and  per- 
verted judgment" 

The  corrupt  practises  of  his  sons,  together  with  his  own  advanced  age,  and 
the  anarchy  which  was  perhaps  feared  might  take  place  at  his  death,  were 
undoubtedly  among  the  causes  which  at  this  time  induced  the  elders  of  Is- 
rael to  resort  to  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  to  demand  of  him  the  appointment 
of  a  king  to  reign  over  them,  as  in  other  nations.  I  ask,  now,  every  im- 
partial and  unprejudiced  reader,  whether  we  can  believe  that  such  a  request 
would  ever  have  been  found  necessary,  if  God  had  been  the  immediate  ruler 
and  king  of  the  Hebrews?  Or  if  it  is  not  more  likely  that  they  commit  an 
impious  folly,  who  advance  the  opinion,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  had  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation  which  had  so  fearfully  expe- 
rienced the  evil  effects  of  disorder  and  anarchy  ?  But  from  whence  have 
eome  such  absurd  and  irreverent  notions  ?  Simply  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  historians  have  been  taken  in  a  literal  sense ; 
and  without  considering  that  their  writings  betray  the  characteristic  faults 
of  simple  and  imaginative  minds,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  remarked  of  the 
works  of  Herodotus.* 

Before  this  request  was  granted,  Samuel  took  pains  to  point  out  to  the 
IsraeUtes  the  burdens  they  would  have  to  bear  under  the  rule  of  a  king. 
The  picture  which  he  thus  drew  in  anticipation  of  what  would  follow,  proves 
that  he  thought  the  king  would  play  the  part  of  a  despot — a  part  of 
which  oriental  princes  have  been  very  fond.  The  Israelites,  however, 
were  not  to  be  dissuaded  from  their  purpose  ;  their  demand  was  therefore, 
though  with  reluctance,  conceded. 

Moses  having  before  his  eyes  the  experience  of  other  nations,  had  justly 
deemed  that  even  the  Hebrew  state  would  be  subject  to  change  in  the  form 
of  government,  and  consequently  providing  against  the  contingency  of 
a  monarchical  government,  laid  down  regulations  for  the  election  and 
conduct  of  a  king.     Thus  Moses  ordained  that  the  king  should  be  a  native 


*  "Children  and  servants/'  adds  the  illastrioas  critic,  '*are  remarkably  Herodotean  in 
their  style  and  narration.  They  tell  everything  dramatically.  Their  tays  hcs  and  taya  $he* 
are  proverbial.  Every  person  who  has  had  to  settle  their  disputes  knows,  that  even  when 
they  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their  reports  of  conversation  always  require  to  be  curefully 
sifted.  If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an  account,  for  instance,  of  the  late  change  of 
administration  in  England,  he  would  say,  "  Lord  Goderich  resigned,  and  the  queen,  iii  cnn« 
sequence,  sent  fur  the  Duke  of  Wellington."  A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  hid' 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  royal  bed  at  Windsor.  "  So  Lord  Goderich  says,  •  I  cannot 
manage  this  business,  I  must  go  out.'  **  So  the  queen  says,  says  he, '  Well,  then.  I  must 
•end  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that's  all.'**  **  This  is  the  very  manner  of  the  father  of 
history."  (See  Mr.  Macaulay*s  Essay  on  History,  Edinburgh  Review.  1828.)  And  this.  I 
add,  is  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers.  This  admitted,  much  matter  of  dbputo 
is  removed. 
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Israelite,  and  that  he  should  maintain  no  force  of  cavalry ;  as,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, to  prevent  him  from  attempting  any  foreign  conquest 

The  conviction  that  centralization  of  power  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  anarchy  and  subjection  imder  the  dominion  of 
their  neighbors,  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  which  induced  the  Israelites 
to  sigh  for  the  establishment  of  a  monarchical  form  of  government.  They 
wished  to  have  a  king  that  might  administer  justice  among  them,  and 
lead  their  armies  when  engaged  in  wars. 

The  same  causes  which  probably  made  Menes  king  of  Egypt,  wrought 
the  establishment  of  a  throne  among  the  Israelites.  That  internal  disorders 
and  unfortunate  wars  were  the  rocks  against  which  the  Hebrew  as  well  as 
the  Egyptian  theocracies,  or  rather  hierarchies,  were  shipwrecked,  is  too 
evident  to  admit  of  doubt. 

When  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew  monarchy  was  once  resolved  on, 
the  next  object  was  the  election  of  the  king.  Samuel  has  been  much 
praised  for  not  having  shown  any  partiality  towards  his  own  family,  but 
when  the  bad  conduct  of  his  sons  is  taken  into  consideration,  his  merit  in 
this  respect  appears  not  very  conspicuous.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Milman  well  ob- 
serves, expedient  that  the  king  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  southern 
tribes,  as  more  immediately  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  and  implacable 
enemies,  the  Philistines  ;  and  as  an  election  from  either  of  the  great  rivals, 
Ephraim  or  Judah,  might  have  excited  mutual  jealousy,  or  dread  of  a  domi- 
neering influence  among  (he  weaker  tribes.  Besides,  it  is  -also  evident  that, 
by  electing  a  king  who  might  not  consider  himself  as  having  any  claim  on 
that  high  dignity,  Samuel,  as  well  as  the  priesthood  in  general,  had  reason 
to  hope  for  his  gratitude.  Thus,  the  direction  which  Jehovah  is  said  to 
have  given,  probably  after  having  been  consulted  by  the  means  of  Urim 
and  Thummim,  seems  entirely  to  coincide  with  the  course  of  policy  which 
their  own  interests  must  have  made  the  priesthood  very  willing  to  follow. 

One  day,  a  youth  of  tall  stature  and  striking  appearance — endowments 
valued  everywhere,  and  particularly  among  barbarous  and  half-civilized 
nations — arrived  at  Ramah.  It  was  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  a  Benjaminite, 
who  had  been  for  three  days  wandering  in  pursuit  of  some  asses,  belonging 
to  his  father,  which  had  strayed  away.  As  his  search  had  been  in  vain, 
be  had  resolved  to  return  home ;  but  his  servant  had  advised  him  first  to 
consult  Samuel,  the  seer,  as  he  is  called  in  the  text*  When  he  came 
into  the  presence  of  Samuel  he  was  told  that  the  asses  were  found,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  a  slight  intimation  as  it  appears,  made  acquainted  with 
the  high  destiny  that  awaited  him,  but  which,  from  his  answer,  it  is 
evident  that  Saul  considered  as  far  above  what  he  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect   "  Am  I  not,"  said  he  <<  a  Benjaminite,  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of 


*  8«e  1  Sam.  is. 
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of  Israel  7  and  my  family  the  least  of  all  the  families  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin? Wherefore,  then,  speakest  thou  so  to  me?"  The  inexperienced 
youth  was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  circumstances  which,  in  his  eyes, 
made  his  exaltation  to  the  royal  dignity  impossible,  were  but  the  very 
causes  that  operated  in  his  favor.  He  was  invited  to  partake  of  a  feast,  at 
which  thirty  persons  were  present ;  and  to  him  Samuel  gave  the  chief  seat 
When  the  meat  was  served,  Samuel  directed  the  most  honored  part — ^the 
shoulder — to  be  presented  to  Saul.  During  the  night  that  followed, 
Samuel  proceeds  privately  to  anoint  him  as  the  future  king.  But  before 
Saul  was  to  be  raised  to  this  dignity,  he  was  to  be  properly  trained,  by 
being  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  laws  and  religion  of  Moses,  and  inspired 
with  enthusiastic  love  for  the  institutions  ttiat  guaranteed  the  nationality 
of  Israel,  and  the  supremacy — we  may  well  add— of  the  priesthood.  He 
was  consequently  sent  to  one  of  the  schools  'of  the  prophets,  where  he  re- 
ceived an  education  suitable  to  the  purpose  in  view.  '^  Here  the  character 
of  the  youth  was  totally  changed ;  he  mingled  in  the  sacred  dances ;  his 
spirit  became  full  of  lofty  and  aspiring  thoughts.  So  totally  were  the 
former  levity  and  carelessness  of  his  youth  cast  off,  that  his  wondering 
compatriots  exclaimed,  '  Is  Saul  aUo  among  the  prophets  7* "  Being  thus 
prepared  to  discharge  the  important  duties  which  were  to  devolve  upon  the 
king,  the  formal  elevation  of  Saul  was  to  be  made. 

Consequently  all  Israel  was  convoked  to  meet  at  Mizpeh.  Here,  as  on 
other  occasions,  we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Hebrews  themselves,  that  the 
lot  was  used  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the  choice  of  Jehovah.  First, 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  designated  by  lot  from  the  several  tribes  of 
Israel ;  then  the  family  of  Matri,  from  the  families  of  that  tribe  ;  then  the 
house  of  Kish,  from  the  family  of  Matri ;  and  lastly  Saul,  from  the  house- 
hold of  Kish.  Saul,  well  assured  beforehand,  as  it  appears,  of  the  result, 
had  kept  aloof;  when,  however,  led  forward  into  the  midst  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  people  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that  the  king  elect  was  of  a 
commanding  figure ;  being  higher  by  the  head  and  shoulders  than  any  of 
those  among  whom  he  stood.  But,  often  enough,  a  tall  form  embodies 
a  little  soul.  Still  Samuel  seems  to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the 
personal  appearance  of  Saul,  and  to  have  proclaimed  :  *'  See  ye  him  whom 
Jehovah  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  Wee  him  among  all  the  people,^ 
The  majority  of  the  congregation  raised  at  once  the  shout  of  recognition, 
"  Long  live  the  king  !"  There  were,  however,  some  who  expressed  their 
dissent,  and  did  not  think  him  qualified  for  the  ofiSce  to  which  he  had 
been  elevated. 

Thus  I  have  brought  down  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  time  when 
the  Israelitic  state  became  a  monarchy.  Of  what  took  place  in  Israel 
during  the  centuries  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Joshua  and  the 
election  of  Saul,  we  know  comparatively  very  little;  and  no  impartial 
reader  who  has  taken  pains  to  study  the  Hebrew  writings,  will,  I  presume, 
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deny  that  the  historical  accounts  they  give  of  this  period  are  very  confused, 
and  far  from  presenting  a  clear  and  satisfactory  view.  As  we  know  that 
Moses  appointed  judges  to  administer  justice,  and  not  to  lead  armies,  so 
those  of  the  judges  who  distinguished  themselves  as  military  chieftains 
must  have  gone  beyond  the  duties  of  their  office,  and  as  patriotic  heroes, 
have  volunteered  their  services  in  vindication  of  their  country's  cause.  It 
was  natural  that,  after  having  fought  for  the  independence  of  their  nation, 
or  revenged  its  injuries,  they  should  enjoy  an  authority  far  superior  to  that 
of  those  judges  who  had  not  distinguished  themselves  in  the  same  manner ; 
but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  formally  entrusted  with  any 
higher  power  than  that  which  the  law  gave  to  every  person  who  was 
chosen  a  judge.  Though  they  were  undoubtedly  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  God  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  state,  and  the  religion  which  taught  his 
Oneness,  there  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  considering  them  as  men  of 
unblemished  virtue  and  irreproachable  character. 

It  is  evident  that  anarchy  often  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
idolatrous  worship  was  much  in  vogue  among  them  during  this  period ; 
and  that,  though  perhaps  the  whole  nation  was  not  at  any  one  period  sub- 
jected to  the  dominion  of  other  powers,  yet  all  the  tribes,  in  turn,  were 
forced  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  servitude.  But  when  repenting  of  their 
disobedience  to  the  law,  and  reuniting  again  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
their  attempts  to  break  the  chains  of  bondage  were  usually  successful. 
What  could  be  a  stronger  inducement  to  the  Israelites  to  worship  the 
Deity  in  Unity  ?  Who  so  Wind  as  not  to  see  clearly  the  wonderful  plan 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  ?  What  a  manifest  proof  that  the  Creator  of  the 
world  exercises  a  providential  influence  upon  all  human  afl^iirs ! 

The  general  character  of  this  period,  which  by  Heeren  and  others  has 
been  called  the  heroic  age  of  the  Hebrews,  was  the  adoption  of  fixed  dwell- 
ings and  agricultural  pursuits,  while  the  several  tribes  were  engaged  in  a 
constant  border  warfare  with  their  neighbors,  in  which,  though  often  de- 
feated, they  however  at  last  came  out  with  the  preservation  of  their 
nationality. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  cite  the  words  which  Mr.  Heeren,  with  characteristic 
energy  and  brevity,  applies  to  the  management  of  Samuel  in  the  election 
of  a  king.  "  His  scheme  of  making  the  office'of  a  judge  hereditary  in  his 
own  family  is  defeated  by  the  conduct  of  his  sons.  The  nation  demands 
a  king,  whom  Samuel,  as  minister  of  Jehovah,  is  called  upon  to  appoint. 
His  crafty  policy  in  the  election,  which  he  cannot  impede.  He  chooses 
Saul,  politically  speaking,  the  most  insignificant  man  of  the  nation ;  but 
the  tallest  and  most  stately.  A  formal  constitutional  act,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  command,  is  drawn  up  and  deposited  in  the  national  sanctuary. 


»# 


*  Heeren*!  Manual  of  Ancient  Histoiy.  book  i. 
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It  has  been  much  questioned  whether  the  Hebrew  people,  during  this 
period,  enjoyed  all  the  social  and  political  blessings  that  were  evidently 
designed  for  them  by  the  Mosaic  institutions.  That  they  did  not,  the 
very  calamities  to  which  they  were  subjected,  seem  abundantly  to  prove. 
Though  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  misfortunes  which  the  Israelites  suf- 
fered during  this  period  were  chiefly  the  result  of  their  transgressions  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  still  it  cannot  be  altogether  denied  that  there  were  defects 
in  this  code  which  partially  operated  against  the  accomplishment  of  the 
desired  object  The  chief  minister  of  Jehovah,  the  high  priest — ^tliough 
he  might  often  enough  exercise  undue  influence  on  the  aflairs  of  the  na- 
tion— had,  in  reality,  no  power  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law,  on  occcisions 
when  such  an  obedience  might  have  averted  the  calamities  which  befell  the 
nation.  But,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  these  very  suflerings  were  the 
means  by  which  the  over-ruling  Providence  reduced  the  Israelites  to  the 
necessity  of  seeking  their  salvation  in  renewed  obedience  to  the  law. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  ceremonial  requirements  of  the  law 
were  chiefly  such  as  to  give  to  the  priests  and  the  Levites  ample  opportu- 
nities of  oppression  and  extortion,  as  was  exemplified  in  the  instances  of 
the  sons  of  Eli  and  Samuel.  Though  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  such 
corrupt  and  oppressive  exactions  exercised  great  influence  in  leading  the 
Israelites  so  often  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  other  gods,  yet  the  chief  cause 
of  their  repeated  apostacy  from  Jehovah  was  unquestionably  the  strong 
tendency  innate  with  man  to  worship  objects  which  are  represented  to 
the  senses. 

It  would  be  unjust  were  we  to  draw,  from  the  anarchy  and  misfortunes 
which  several  times  befell  the  Israelites  during  this  period,  the  conclusion 
that  the  people  had  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  Mosaic  institutions.  How 
is  it  possible  to  think  that  laws  which  inculcated  excellent  moral  precepts, 
and  which  tended  to  check  the  brutal  passions  of  man,  should  not  have,  to 
a  certain  degree,  operated  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Israelites,  and  to 
introduce  among  them  social  virtues?  And  are  not  these  the  chief  means 
by  which  the  happiness  of  communities  is  efiected  ?  Was  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  of  no  value?  or  did  it  confer  no  boon  upon  the 
people  ?  Though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  Israelites  were  distinguished 
above  all  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  virtue,  their  rural  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, their  generosity  towards  the  poor  among  themselves,  their  respect  for 
woman,  and  their  patriotism,  are  justly  entitled  to  our  admiration.  On  the 
other  hand  the  hatred  they  manifested  towards  other  people,  and  the 
wanton  cruelty  they  sometimes  exercised  towards  the  conquered,  are  spots 
which  remain  on  their  memory.  But  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  these 
blemishes  on  their  national  character  originated  in  part  in  the  Mosaic  law, 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  their  national  virtues  were  the  ofispring  of  the 
wise  and  praiseworthy  prescripts  embodied  in  that  code. 

In  regard  to  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made 
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no  advance,  but  rather  to  have  lost  some  of  the  knowledge  their  forefathers 
had  brought  with  them  from  Egypt  But  that  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
people  was  productive,  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  as  to  it  we  are  principaUy 
indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  events  which,  during  this  obscure  period, 
transpired  among  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

We  are  now  about  to  follow  the  Israelites  through  a  more  brilliant 
career ;  but  how  dearly  bought  is  the  glory  that  surrounds  royalty,  may 
be  seen  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the 
house  of  David. 


LETTER    IX. 

THE    REIGN  OF   SAUL,   FROM    ABOUT    1100,   B,  C. 

The  dreaded  invasion  of  the  territory  of  the  Transjordanci  tribes  by 
Nadesh,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause 
which  wrought,  or  at  least  hastened  the  elevation  of  Saul  to  the  royal 
dignity.*  It  also  appears  evident,  from  the  Hebrew  narrative,  that  Saul 
ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  a  military  leader  than  as  the  ruler  of  the 
Hebrews,  at  least  as  long  as  Samuel  lived,  for  the  latter  continued  to  judge 
Israel  and  administer  the  affairs  of  government  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  not  until  thirty-eight  years  after  the  election,  and  but  two  before  the 
death  of  SauL  It  has,  therefore,  very  plausibly  been  observed,  that  "  the 
kingdom^  properly  speaking,  was  not  established,  nor   developed,  under 


*  I  Sam.  xii.  12.  The  authority  cooferred  ou  Saul  was  not  unlimited  or  deapoticy  at  that 
exerciied  by  most  of  the  eastern  princes,  bat,  surrounded  by  certain  limitary  conditions,  in  a 
great  degree  similar  to  those  that  bounded  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  Thoagh 
the  written  charter,  which  Samuel  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  the  priestn,  has  not  come  down 
to  us,  and  consequently,  though  we  know  not  what  powers  it  conferred,  or  what  restraints  it 
imposed  on  the  king,  yet  there  is  other  eridence  sufficient  to  show  that  this  instrument  waa 
conformable  rather  to  the  interests  of  the  priesthood  than  to  those  of  the  people.  In  tho 
course  of  our  namtive,  it  will  appear  that  the  Hebrew  princes  depended  chiefly  on  tho 
priesthood,  and  that  those  of  them  who  understood  the  art  of  acquiring  the  &yor  and  support 
of  that  powerful  body,  often  exercised  with  impunity  despotic  authority  oyer  the  people ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  drew  upon  themselves  the  odium  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  though  guiltless  of  any  tyranny,  are  represented  as  tjrrants ;  and  for  their  impnidenoe 
sometimes  even  paid  the  forfeiture  of  the  throne.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  understood  that 
those  kings  who  are  held  up  as  good  rulers,  were  really  in  all  cases  such  as  represented ;  nor 
that  those  denounced  as  wicked  princes,  were  always  deserving  of  such  a  oondemnatMNi* 
This  ia  in  lome  oaaea  evident  from  the  very  terms  employed  in  the  nanrntioa  of  thmr  notii 
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Saul,  but  only  begun  with  him,"  and  that  "this  is  necessary  to  be 
understood,  if  we  would  clearly  apprehend  the  growth  of  that  monarchical 
principle  which  was  only  planted  with  Saul." 

After  having  been  acknowledged  as  king,  Saul  returned  to  his  own  home 
at  Gibeah,  where  such  "  presents  "  were  brought  to  him  by  the  people  as  it 
was  usual  to  offer  to  Oriental  princes,  and  which  form  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  their  ordinary  revenue.  "  The  children  of  Belial,"  who  belonged 
to  the  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim,  "brought  him  no  present"  Saul,  however, 
took  no  notice  of  this  insult,  but  prudently  "  held  his  peace." 

The  victory  which,  as  is  already  related,*  Saul,  a  short  time  ailer  his 
election,  obtained  over  Nadash,t  had  the  effect  to  greatly  elevate  him  in 

•  Vol.  I.,  pp.  411,  412,  of  thii  work. 

1 1  will  here  give  an  abridged  yersion  of  Josepbos'  narrative  of  this  event :  After  one  month 
the  war  which  Saul  caiTied  on  against  Nadaah  obtained  for  him  respect  from  all  Israel,  for 
this  Nadash  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Hebrews  that  lived  beyond  Jordan,  in 
the  incarsions  which  he,  accompanied  by  a  numerons  army,  had  made  into  their  territory. 
He  had  also  reduced  their  cities  to  submission,  and  that  not  only  for  the  present,  by  force, 
bat  also  for  the  future,  by  weakening  them  by  an  artful  policy,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  throwing  off  the  yoke  he  had  imposed  upon  them ;  for  he  put  out  the  right  eyes  of  those 
that  either  delivered  themselves  up  to  him  on  terms,  or  were  taken  by  him  in  war ;  and  this 
he  did,  that  when  their  left  eyes  were  covered  by  their  shields,  they  might  be  wholly  use- 
less in  war.  Now,  when  this  king  had  thus  treated  those  beyond  the  Jordan,  he  led  his  army 
against  those  that  were  called  the  Gileadites;  and  having  pitched  his  camp  at  the  metropolis 
of  his  enemies,  which  was  the  city  of  Jabesh,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  them,  commanding 
them  either  to  deliver  themselves  up,  on  condition  of  having  their  right  eyes  plucked  out,  or 
to  undergo  a  siege  and  have  their  cities  overthrown.  The  Gileadites  desired  that  he  would 
give  them  seven  days'  respite,  that  they  might  send  ambassadors  to  their  countrymen  and 
ask  for  their  assistance.  Nadash,  despising  the  number  of  the  Gileadites,  and  the  answer 
they  gave,  allowed  them  a  respite,  and  gave  them  leave  to  send  to  whomsoever  they 
pleased  for  assistance.  Consequently  they  immediately  sent  to  the  Israelites,  city  by  city, 
and  informed  them  what  Nadash  had  threatened  to  do  to  them,  and  of  the  great  distress  in 
which  they  were.  The  people  wept,  and  grieved  at  this  sad  news ;  but  terror  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  do  more.  But  when  the  messengers  came  to  the  city  of  king  Saul,  and  declared 
the  dangers  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh  were,  the  people  manifested  the  same  signs 
of  sorrow  and  consternation  as  had  been  shown  in  other  places.  When,  therefore,  Saul 
returned  from  his  husbandry  into  the  city,  and  heard  his  fellow-citizens  weeping ;  and  when, 
upon  inquiry,  he  learued  the  cause  of  their  confusion  and  sadness,  he  was  seized  with  a  divine 
fury,  and  sending  away  the  ambassadors  of  Jabesh,  promised  to  go  to  their  assistance  on  the 
third  day,  and  to  beat  their  enemies  before  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Being  thus  desirous  of 
arousing  the  people  tf  participate  in  the  war  against  the  Ammonites,  by  fear  of  the  losses 
they  should  otherwise  undergo,  and  that  they  might  the  more  suddenly  be  gathered  together, 
he  cut  the  sinews  of  his  oxen,  and  threatened  to  do  the  same  to  all  that  did  not  come  armed 
to  Jordan  the  next  day,  and  follow  him  and  Samuel  the  Prophet  whithersoever  they  should 
lead.  Thus,  from  fear  of  the  punishment  with  which  they  were  threatened,  they  came 
together  at  the  appointed  time.  The  multitude  were  numbered  at  the  city  of  Bezek  and 
found  to  be  seven  hundred  thousand,  besides  the  tribe  of  Jadab,  which  had  seventy  thousand 
men.  [The  number  given  in  the  copy  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  which  has  come  down  to  us, 
ia  three  hundred  thousand  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  thirty  thousand  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah ;  but  the  numbers  given  in  both  places  seem  doubtful.]  Then  Saul  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and  marching  all  that  night,  arrived  at  Jabesh  before  sunrise.  Dividing  his 
army  into  three  divisions,  he  suddenly  attacked  the  enemy  on  all  sides,  and  slew  a  great 
number,  among  whom  was  Nadash  himself.— Ant.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  6. 
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the  estimation  of  his  countrymeD.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
dispatch  with  which  Saul  collected  his  forces,  and  the  military  skill  and 
heroism  he  displayed  in  this  battle,  appear  worthy  of  great  praise.  No 
wonder  that  the  enthusiasm  of  his  victorious  troops  should  reach  to  such  a 
pitch  that  they  began  to  talk  of  putting  to  death  those  who  had  refused  to 
recognise  his  authority.  Had  adverse  fortune,  however,  been  the  lot  of 
the  young  hero,  they  who  were  now  so  zealous  to  avenge  the  insult  he 
had  suffered,  would  perhaps  have  been  the  first  to  strip  him  of  his  royal 
dignity.  But  these  words,  "  There  shall  not  be  a  man  put  to  death  this 
day,  for  to-day  Jehovah  has  wrought  salvation  in  Israel,"* — ^by  which  he 
expressed  his  refusal  to  inflict  revenge  on  his  detractors,— evince  so  much 
generosity  and  humanity  as  to  make  it  manifest  that  the  valorous  warrior 
was  endowed  with  that  nobility  of  soul  which  it  were  to  be  desired  were 
the  attributes  of  all  those  occupying  so  exalted  a  position. 

Samuel,  seeing  the  high  estimation  in  which  Saul  was  now  held  on 
account  of  the  victory  his  talents  had  acquired  over  the  Ammonites, 
invited  the  victorious  army,  which  seems  to  have  constituted  the  effective 
body  of  the  Hebrew  people,  to  proceed  to  Gilgal,  there  solemnly  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  to  Saul.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  inauguration 
of  the  gallant  warrior  was  cislebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and  with  many 
sacrifices  and  great  rejoicings. 

Still  Samuel,  who  would  not  permit  the  people  to  think  that  this  might 
be  construed  into  approbation  and  sanction  of  all  their  proceedings,  did  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  reminding  them  that  their  demand  for  a  visible 
king  had  very  much  displeased  Jehovah,  adding,  however,  that  if  they 
maintained  their  fidelity  to  him  and  to  the  principles  of  which  the  law 
was  founded,  some  of  the  evil  consequences  might  be  averted.  He  also 
took  this  occasion  to  justify  his  own  conduct,  and  the  uncorrupted  impar- 
tiality with  which  he  had  administered  justice.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
bring  home  to  their  minds  their  past  transgressions  in  forgetting  or  going 
astray  from  Jehovah,  the  calamities  which  had  invariably  followed  their 
disobedience,  and  the  deliverances  which  their  repentance  had  procured ; 
thus  pointing  out  to  them  the  ability  of  their  Invisible  King  to  save  them 
from  their  enemies,  without  the  instrumentality  of  an  earthly  prince,  whom 
they  had  persisted  in  demanding.  He  also  assured  them,  that  if  they 
manifested  any  further  disobedience  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah,  that  the 
penalty  of  such  transgressions  would  be  duly  visited  upon  themselves  as  it 
had  been  on  their  forefathers.  Then  after  having,  by  means  of  a  miracle, 
as  it  is  aid  filled  the  minds  of  the  congregation  with  awe,  and  after 
having  been  implored  to  intercede  with  Jehovah  for  them,  he  held  out  the 
hope,  that  if  they  would  faithfully  discharge  their  duties  towards  Jehovah, 


*  1  Sam.  xi.  15. 
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all  would  yet  be  well ;  and  lastly,  he  assured  them  that  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  continue  his  intercession  in  their  behalf,  and  his  services  as  teacher 
of  their  duties.* 

Many  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  it  was  not  till  some  years 
after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  Saul  chose  out  of  the  multitude  a 
body-guard,  as  it  is  termed  by  Josephus,  that  numbering  three  thousand 
men,  of  whom  two  thousand  were  stationed  at  Michmash  s^nd  Bethel, 
under  his  immediate  command,  while  the  remainder  were  quartered  at 
Gibeah,  in  Benjamin,  under  his  eldest  son  Jonathan.  This  act  has 
been  censured,  as  a  proof,  both  of  his  wish  to  secure  his  position,  and  as 
implying  a  distrust  of  the  providential  aid  which  the  Israelites  had  so  often 
experienced.  In  the  first  clause  of  this  charge  there  seems  to  be  some  truth, 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  wish  of  being  able 
to  meet  promptly  the  incursions  which  the  neighboring  nomadic  tribes 
were  accustomed  frequently  to  make,  and  which  had  caused  so  many 
losses  to  the  Israelites,  might  have  contributed  to  induce  Saul  to  establish 
a  standing  army  always  ready  to  act.  But  the  latter  part  of  the  charge 
seems  altogether  unfounded ;  for  no  one  can  rationally  hope  for  the  aid  of 
Providence  who  neglects  to  employ  the  means  which  have  been  given  to 
him  to  avert  threatening  dangers  and  calamities.  The  indifference  which 
the  Israelites  had  frequently  manifested  in  this  regard  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  humiliations  and  sufferings  which,  during  the  former 
period,  they  had  undergone,  and  which  there  is  good  reason  to  presume 
they  hoped  to  avoid  by  the  election  of  a  king,  whose  chief  duty  they 
might  well  have  considered  should  be,  to  apply  means  for  the  prevention  of 
similar  occurrences.  Consequently  this  measure  I  deem  to  have  been 
prudent  and  proper;  for  it  appears  that  there  was  already  in  the 
country  an  enemy,  whose  expulsion  the  heroic  king  had  then  in  view. 
There  were  garrisons  of  the  Phihstines  within  the  terrritory  of  the  Israel- 
ites ;  but  "  how  this  came  to  pass  is  not  very  clear.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  in  resigning  their  conquests  after  their  last  defeat,  the  Philistines 
had  retained  some  hill  fortresses,  from  which  they  knew  the  Hebrews  would 
find  it  difiicult  to  dislodge  them,  and  that  when  they  recovered  from  the 
blow  which  was  then  inflicted  upon  their  power,  they  contrived,  by  the 
help  of  this  hold  which  they  had  in  the  country,  to  bring  the  southern 
ti'ibes — at  least  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin — under  a  sort  of  subjection. 
Thus,  when  Saul  was  returning  home,  after  having  been  privately 
anointed  by  Samuel  at  Ramah,  and  met  the  sons  of  the  prophets  at 
Gibeah,  we  learn  that  at  that  place  was  '  a  garrison  of  the  Philistines.' 
And  now  we  learn  that  the  Hebrews  had  in  fact  been  disarmed  by  that 
people.    According  to  a  jealous  policy,  they  had  even  removed  all  the 


*  1  6am.  ch.  zii. 
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smiths  of  Israel,  lest  they  should  make  weapons  of  war,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Hebrews  were  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Philistines,  whenever 
their  agricultural  implements  needed  any  other  sharpening  than  that 
which  a  grindstone  could  give ;  and  as  this  was  an  unpleasant  alternative, 
even  these  important  instruments  heui  be^n  suffered  to  become  blunt  at 
this  time,  and  so  strict  had  been  the  deprivation  of  arms,  that  in  the 
military  operations  which  soon  after  appear  to  have  followed,  no  one  of  the 
Israelites,  save  Saul  and  his  eldest  son,  was  possessed  of  a  spear  and 
sword."* 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  state  of  southern  Palestine  when 
Jonathan,  acting  probably  by  the  orders  of  his  father,  attacked  and  over- 
sam^  with  his  thousand  men  the  Philistine  garrison  in  Gibeah.  This 
success  so  encouraged  Saul,  that  he  caused  open  war  to  be  proclaimed  by 
sound  of  trumpet,  against  the  Philistines;  and  this  proclamation  he 
directed  to  be  made  also  among  the  Israelitic  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan ; 
nor  did  they  fail  to  obey  the  call,  but  came  with  the  others  of  their 
brethren,  from  all  quarters,  to  the  king  at  Gilgal. 

The  Philistines,  on  their  part,  when  hearing  the  loss  they  had  suffered 
at  Gibeah,  assembled  a  force  which,  though  not  very  accurately  known,t 
seems,  however,  evidently  to  have  been  formidable;  as  we  find  that  in  its 
presence  the  enthusiasm  which  the  Israelites  had  at  first  shown,  greatly 
decreased,  and  that  the  army  of  Saul  diminished  daily,  as  great  numbers 
of  men  stole  away  to  seek  refuge  in  caves,  in  woods,  in  rocks,  in  pits,  in 
towera,  and  among  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan.^ 

As  the  people  began  thus  to  disperse,  and  as  the  seventh  day  had 
arrived,  which  was  the  time  Samuel  had  promised  that  he  would  come  to 
offer  the  solemn  sacrifice  previous  to  engaging  in  battle  with  the  Philis- 
tines, Saul  finally  ventured  himself  to  undertake  the  burnt-offering.  But 
he  had  scarcely  finished  this  solemn  act,  before  he  was  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  Samuel.  He  instantly  hastened  to  meet  the  venerable  seer, 
and  to  apologise  for  what  he  had  done,  by  saying  that,  as  his  forces  were 
diminishing,  and  the  movements  of  the  enemy  had  made  him  fear  that  he 
would  be  attacked  before  sacrifices  had  been  offered  to  Jehovah,  he  had 
reluctantly  obeyed  what  he  considered  to  be  the  law  of  urgent  necessity. 
But  this  plea  was  rejected  by  the  stern  judge,  a  plea  which  was,  however, 
considered  by  Christ  as  valid,  in  the  case  of  David  who  ate  the  shew- 
bread,  which  was  allowed  to  none  save  the  priests.    Remarkable  lesson ! 


*  Kitto's  Palestine,  Vol.  I.,  book  iv.,  ch.  1.  Bat  it  is  evident  that  some  error  must  have 
crept  into  the  text,  or  the  chronological  order  of  events  not  been  preserved  in  the  narrative, 
as  the  army  which  Saul  headed,  when  he  defeated  Nadash,  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  could 
not  have  been  in  want  of  arms,  particularly  after  their  victory ;  and  as  it  dues  not  appear 
that,  during  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  that  event  and  the  one  which  we  are  now 
about  to  notice,  the  Philistines  had  got  any  new  advantage  over  the  Israelites. 

t  See  Vol.  I.,  p.  442,  of  this  work.  X  I  Sam.  ch.  xiii.    Ant.  lib.  vi.,  ch.  6. 
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Pure  virtue  was  ready  to  make  allowance  for  the  force  of  circumstances ; 
while  the  wounded  pride  of  reputed  sanctity  unhesitatingly  and  harshly  con- 
demned an  act,  without  regard  to  the  imperative  necessity  that  seemed  to 
require  its  commission.  The  jealousy  which  Samuel  manifested  towards  Saul 
on  this  occasion,  though  disguised  under  the  show  of  zeal  for  tlie  enforcement 
of  obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  is  so  palpable,  that  it  is  with  astonishment 
I  find  few  writers  willing  to  admit  this  truth.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  those  who  have  justified  this  conduct  of  Samuel  and  condemned  that 
of  Saul,  have  not  satisfactorily  shown  how  it  was  that,  according  to  the 
law,  tiie  one  could  more  properly  than  the  other  offer  sacrifice  to  Jehovah. 
Samuel  was  but  a  Levite,  and  not  a  priest ;  hence  he,  as  well  as  Saul,  was 
by  the  law  prohibited  from  offering  sacrifices  similar  to  the  one  now  in 
question.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  people 
was  so  great,  that  he  had  been  enabled  by  means  of  it  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  exercise  of  a  function  which  did  not  legally  belong  to  him. 
Learning  that  Saul  had  now  done  the  same  thing,  and  probably  suspect- 
ing that  the  king  would  thus  invade  a  territory  which  he  had  hitherto 
deemed  exclusively  his  own,  his  jealousy  of  power  rose  to  a  pitch  of  excite- 
ment which  not  even  the  submissive  language  of  Saul  could  allay. 
Following,  therefore,  the  impulse  of  his  angry  passions,  he  denounced  as 
the  penalty  of  Saul's  offence,  that  the  kingdom  should  not  be  hereditary  in 
his  line,  but  pass  into  that  of  a  man  who  might  manifest  a  more  strict 
obedience  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  who  consequently  would  not  invade  the 
prerogatives  of  the  priesthood.  Then,  forgetting  his  duty  to  his  country, 
and  the  presence  of  a  hostile  army,  he  departed  from  Gilgal ;  leaving  Saul  to 
carry  on  the  war,  in  the  undertaking  of  which  he  had  imprudently  neglected 
to  consult  with  Samuel,  who,  considering  this  an  act  of  irreverent  presump- 
tion, evidently  bore  a  secret  grudge  toward  him  whom  he  had  chosen  to  be 
king,  with  the  hope  of  making  him  subservient  to  his  own  purposes. 

When  the  people  became  aware  that  Saul's  warlike  preparations  had 
not  met  with  the  approbation  of  Samuel,  they  dispersed ;  probably  dis- 
guising their  cowardice  under  the  pretence  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to 
participate  in  a  war  which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  prophet 
Consequently  there  remained  but  six  hundred  men  with  the  king,  who, 
finding  himself  too  weak  to  risk  a  pitched  battle  against  the  Philistines, 
threw  himself  into  the  re-conquered  fortress  of  Gibeah.  On  perceiving  this, 
the  Philistines  sent  three  powerful  detachments,  in  different  directions,  to 
ravage  the  country,  while  the  main  body  of  their  army  still  remained 
encamped  near  Michmash.  It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  Philis- 
tines deprived  the  Israelites  of  arms ;  yet,  though  such  may  have  been  the 
case,  the  adverse  fortune  of  the  latter  was  on  a  sudden  entirely  changed 
by  the  valor  of  Jonathan,*  and  the  energy  with  which  Saul  followed  up  this 


*  See  Tol.  i.,  p.  442. 
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success ;  yet  the  loss  of  the  Philistines  mi^ht  have  been  still  greater,  had  , 
not  Saul,  by  a  rash  vow,  prevailed  on  his  soldiers  not  to  taste  food  before 
the  close  of  the  day.  Thus  faint  with  hunger,  they  were  unable  to 
reap  the  full  advantages  of  the  victory  ;  and  besides,  when  released,  they 
fell  with  a  ravenous  appetite  on  the  cattle,  in  their  impatience  devouring 
the  flesh  while  still  flowing  with  blood.  Saul  hastened  to  prevent  this 
transgression  of  the  law,  and  commanded  a  large  stone  to  foe  rolled 
forward,  on  which  the  cattle  might  be  slain,  and  the  blood  drained  from 
the  carcass.  In  addition  to  this  calamity,  ttie  heroic  Jonathan  had 
violated  the  vow,  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  by  having  tasted  of  wild  honey. 
Saul,  with  a  true  Roman  spirit,  was  about  to  punish  his  victorious  son 
with  death  for  this  breach  of  discipline,  but  the  soldiers  interfered  and 
saved  the  hero. 

The  glory  which  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  acquired  strengthened  the 
authority  of  the  former  among  his  own  people,  and  incited  him  to  many  war- 
like enterprises  against  the  Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edoraites,  Philistines,  and 
Amalekites,  which  proved  successful.  "  Valiant  himself,  he  esteemed  valor 
in  others,  and  whenever  he  discerned  a  man  of  ability  and  courage,  he 
endeavored  to  draw  him  near  to  himself,  and  attach  him  to  his  person. 
The  qualities  most  pri;zed  by  Saul  were  eminently  possessed  by  his  own 
cousin,  Abner,  and  he  became  '  captain  of  the  host,'  or  generalissimo  of 
the  army  of  Israel." 

The  several  expeditions  of  Saul  against  the  enemies  of  Israel  appears  to 
have  occupied,  at  various  intervals,  a  period  of  five  or  six  years.  Samuel 
during  this  time  seems  not  to  have  interfered  with  political  affairs,  though 
probably  continuing  to  administer  justice  between  the  people,  over  whom 
his  authority  was  still  great,  for  he  commanded  Saul — about  the  eleventh 
year  after  his  victory  over  Nad  ash — to  execute  the  old  sentence  of  utter 
destruction  on  the  Amalekites,  which  was  accordingly  done.*  The  unre- 
lenting severity  displayed  by  Samuel  on  this  occasion  has,  with  many 
Christian  writers,  been  the  theme  of  high  commendation.  The  truth  is, 
Samuel  committed  a  barbarous  and  most  condemn  able  act,  and  the 
attempt  to  defend  it  by  the  plea  that  it  was  commanded  by  God,  is  nothing 
less  than  a  blasphemy.  In  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  historian,  and  of  the 
philanthropist,  Saul's  disregard  of  the  merciless  command  of  Samuel,  was 
justifiable,  while  the  severity  of  the  unrelenting  judge  will  be  considered 
as  a  stain  upon  his  character.  But  the  pride  of  Samuel  received  the  new 
wound,  from  a  quarter  where  nothing  was  expected  but  filial  obedience 
and  affectionate  submission.  From  that  time  the  fate  of  Saul  and  his  fa- 
mily was  decided.  The  disobedient  son  was  to  be  rejected,  and  one  moi-e 
subservient  to  the  priesthood  was  to  be  substituted.    Though  Saul  had  the 


*  See  vol.  L  pp.  402  aiid  403  of  thU  work. 
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weakness  to  ask  forgiveness*  for  his  disobedience  in  showing  mercy  to 
Agag,  yet  his  conscience  must  needs  have  approved  of  this  humane  act 
But  Samuel  remaining  inexorable,  they  separated  without  reconciliation, 
never  more  to  meet  again  in  life.  Still  we  are  told  that  Samuel  mourned 
for  Saul.  No  doubt  he  felt  mortified  that  the  man  he  had  made  king 
would  not  permit  himself  to  be  guided  by  his  counsel !  It  appears  but  just 
to  infer  that  the  conduct  of  Saul  would  have  been  more  prudent  had  he 
followed  the  advice  of  Samuel ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  was  also 
a  duty  of  gratitude.  But  when  we  are  told  Jehovah  repented  that  he  had 
made  Saul  king  of  Israelt  we  cannot  but  feel  pity  for  those  who  entertained 
so  imperfect  a  conception  of  the  Deity  as  is  manifested  by  this  writer.t 

Some  years  afterwards  Samuel,  though  as  it  appears  with  some  reluct- 
ance, for  fear  of  the  revenge  of  Saul,  on  the  command  of  Jehovah,  as  we 
are  told,  resolved  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  to  anoint  one  who  was  to  become 
the  successor  of  Saul.  To  avoid  the  perils  which  surrounded  this  under- 
taking, the  real  object  was  veiled}  under  the  form  of  a  public  sacrifice, 
which  Samuel,  though  not  qualified  II  according  to  the  law,  took  upon  him- 
Relf  to  perform.  It  would  seem  that  he  still  exercised  authority  as  civil 
judge ;  for  his  unexpected  visit  caused  alarm  to  the  elders  of  Bethlehem, 
who  "  trembled  "  at  his  coming,  for  fear  it  should  be  not  *'  peaceably,"  but 
in  judgment. 

While  in  Bethlehem  Samuel  anointed  as  future  king  the  youngest  of  the 
eight  sons  of  Jesse,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  who  had  proved  himself  a  coura- 
geous youth  by  combating  and  slaying  two  wild  beasts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  anointing  of  David  was  long  kept  a  secret  from  Saul,  who 


*  Compara  1  Sam.  chap.  xt.  24,  31 ,  with  the  following  words  of  Jotephni:  ''Then  Saul 
confeBsed  that  he  had  erred,  by  trantgreBsing  the  injanction  of  the  prophet ;  but  *  Forgive 
me/  said  he,  *  and  be  mercifal  to  me,  for  I  will  be  cautions  how  I  offend  for  the  future.'  Ha 
also  entreated  Samuel  to  go  back  with  him,  that  he  might  offer  his  thank-ofl'erings  to 
Jehovah ;— and  was  so  desirous  of  retaining  Samuel,  that  he  took  hold  of  his  cloak,  bat 
Samuel  attempting  to  depart  in  great  haste,  made  so  violent  a  motion,  that  the  cloak  wa« 
rent.  He  then  said,  that  after  the  same  manner  should  the  kingdom  be  rent  from  Saul."— - 
Ant.  lib.  vi.  ch.  7.  True,  the  kingdom  was  taken  from  the  house  of  Saul,  but  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  it  was  rent  asunder  under  the  family  that  obtained  possession  of  it  through 
SamuePs  instrumentality.  Thus  the  presumption  of  Samuel  was  duly  rebuked  in  the 
development  of  the  plans  of  Providence. 

t  1  Sam.  chap.  zv.  35/ 

t  The  contradiction  to  the  opinion  that  Jehovah  was  liable  of  repenting  his  acts,  is  coriously 
enough  given,  in  the  very  same  chapter,  verse  29th. 

(  It  is  made  to  appear  in  the  second  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  as  though  Jehovah  had  suggested  the  means  by  which  Samuel  was  to  veil  his  real 
object  It  is  very  natural  that  Josephus  should  accept  such  an  intimation ;  but  what  aro 
we  to  think  of  those  Ofaristian  writers  who  sanction  an  imputation  so  unworthy  of  the 
Deity  t  Do  they  not  give  a  convincing  proof  that  they  have  attained  to  no  higher  conception 
of  that  High  Being  tlian  that  of  the  Hebrews  themselves. 

I  It  has  been  alleged  that  his  prophetic  character  gave  him  the  right  to  offer  sacrifice ;  bat 
no  evidence  has  been  given  in  support  of  this  opinion.    The  law  mentions  no  sach  exception. 
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was  nevertheless  not  ignorant  of  a  plot  to  transfer  the  royal  dignity  to  an- 
other family.  He  who  pays  full  attention  to  what  is  related  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  Saul  and  Samuel  during  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
former,  and  of  the  animosity  entertained  toward  him  by  the  latter,  must 
admit  that  the  people  appear  well  satisfied  with  the  public  conduct  of 
Saul,  as  else  his  reign  would  doubtless  have  been  but  of  a  short  duration. 
From  the  heroic  deeds  which  are  related  of  him,  and  the  few  faults 
imputed  to  him,  by  authorities  not  prepossessed  in  his  favor,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit. 

The  hostile  intrigues  of  Samuel  and  his  adherents  were  probably  among 
the  causes  which  gradually  produced  on  the  mind  of  Saul  a  most  lament- 
able effect  A  man,  of  an  open  and  sincere,  but  weak  character,  who  feels 
himself  harshly  used  on  account  of  momentary  errors,  that  are  repented 
of  as  soon  as  committed,  is  very  often  susceptible  of  melancholy,  which) 
when  embittered  by  the  gall  of  suspicion,  grows  into  an  irritable  jealousy 
bordering  on  madness.  This  seems  to  be  what  is  called  ^'  the  evil  spirit 
that  troubled  Saul." 

It  appears  that  after  the  anointment  of  David  by  Samuel,*  the  mental 
malady  of  Saul  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  him  subject  to 
long  and  frequent  fits  of  mad  despair.  Remembering  that  the  king  had 
always  been  remarkably  sensitive  to  the  influence  of  sweet  and  harmo- 
nious sounds,  it  occurred  to  his  friends  that  it  would  tend  to  remove  or 
mitigate  his  malady  if  an  able  musician  were  retained  near  his  person,  to 
play  before  him,  when  his  fits  of  gloom  and  horror  came  upon  him.  Saul 
himself  approved  of  this  advice,  and  directed  that  a  person  with  suitable 
qualifications  should  be  soughtt  for.  This  reminded  one  of  the  king's 
servants  how  skilfully  and  enchantingly  he  had  heard  the  youngest  son  of 
Jesse  play  on  the  harp  ^t  and  on  mentioning  this  to  the  king  took  occasion 
also  to  commend  David  as  a  young  man  of  known  valor,  prudent  in  con- 
duct, and  endowed  with  personal  comeliness. 

This  favorable  report  induced  Saul  to  send  to  Jesse,  desiring  that  his 
youngest  son  should  be  sent  to  the  court.  The  old  man  acceded  to  this 
request,  and  sent  with  his  son,  a  present  t  also  to  the  king,  which  the 
custom  of  the  times,  and  of  the  East  in  all  ages,  required  as  an  homage. 


*  It  ig  to  be  oheerred,  that  the  early  history  of'  DaVid  is  inyolved  in  much  obscnrity ;  and 
that  the  earlier  transactions,  in  which  his  name  appears,  cannot  be  considered  aa  having  been 
chronologically  related. 

t  From  this  and  many  other  corroborative  circnmstancest  we.  cannot  doubt  that  the 
Hebrews  had  carried  with  them  from  Egypt  a  taste  for  music,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  by 
them  as  a  social  accomplishment  and  means  of  amusement.  It  has  been  coi^ectnred  by 
aome  writers,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  with  some  reason,  that  David  had  been  educated  in 
aome  of  the  prophetic  schools,  and  there,  among  other  accompiishmenU,  acquired  also  tho 
skill  he  displayed  on  the  harp. 

t  This  present  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  bread,  a  skin-bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid. 
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Thus  Providence  opened  to  David  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  himself 
with  the  affairs  of  state,  and  at  the  same  time  of  becoming  extensively 
known  to  his  countrymen.  This  position  may  be  considered  as  the  school 
in  which  he  was  trained  for  the  place  he  was  destined  soon  to  occupy. 
Saul  himself,  ignorant  that  he  beheld  in  David  the  man  who  was  to  sup- 
plant him  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  received  the  youthful  minstrel  with 
evident  delight;  and,  won  by  the  affability  of  his  manners,  his  engaging 
deportment,  and  the  attractive  qualities  of  his  person,  not  less  than  by  the 
melodious  tones  of  his  harp,  became  greatly  attached  to  the  skilful  physi- 
cian who  caused  his  sick  heart  to  leap  with  joy.  The  valorous  spirit  of 
David  was  soon  acknowledged  by  the  veteran  hero,  who  therefore  elevated 
him  to  the  honorable  and  confidential  position  of  his  armor-bearer ;  having 
obtained  Jesse's  consent  for  his  son  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  him. 

We  are  told  that  David's  presence  was  a  great  solace  and  relief  to  Saul, 
for  whenever  he  was  attacked  by  his  fits  of  mental  agony,  David  played 
on  his  harp  before  him ;  '^  and  its  soft  and  soothing  strains  soon  calmed 
his  troubled  spirit,  and  brought  peace  to  his  soul." 

During  the  many  years  which,  as  it  appears,  had  passed  since  the 
signal  defeat  which  the  Philistines  had  suffered  at  Michmash,  they  had 
recruited  their  strength,  and  at  last  deemed  themselves  strong  enough  to 
blot  out  the  disgrace  they  had  incurred,  and  to  recover  their  previous  supe- 
riority over  the  Israelites;  consequently,  they  invaded  the  territory  of  Judah, 
and  Saul  hastened  to  meet  them.  While  the  two  armies  lay  encamped  in 
face  of  each  other,  on  the  sides  of  opposite  mountains,  the  Israelites  were 
astonished  and  terrified  to  behold  a  man,  of  prodigious  stature,*  advance 
firom  the  hostile  camp,  attended  by  his  armor  bearer.  This  man  was  the 
£Btmous  Goliath.  He  was  arrayed  in  complete  mail,  and  wielded  arms 
proportioned  to  his  strength.  He  proposed,  as  he  was  authorized  by  the 
Philistines — ^who  seem  to  have  been  confident  that  his  match  could  not 
be  found — that  the  question  of  tribute  and  servitude  should  be  determined 
by  the  result  of  a  single  combat  between  himself  and  any  champion  which 
might  be  opposed  to  him.  His  colossal  figure,  his  ponderous  weapons,  his 
defying  gestures,  and  his  proud  words,  struck  all  the  Israelites  present  with 
dismay.  Notwithstanding  the  splendid  rewards  which  Saul  offered,  there 
was  none  who  dared  to  encounter  the  giant. 

It  would  seem  that  each  army  was  apprehensive  it  might  give  some 
advantage  to  the  other  by  leaving  its  position  ;  both,  therefore,  remained 
stationary  for  some  days ;  while  Goliath,  seeing  that  there  was  none  who 
would  accept  his  challenge,  was  vain-glorious  enough  to  repeat  it  daily. 
At  last,  however,  he  provoked  an  adversary,  who  was  to  prove  fatal  to 
himself!    This  valiant  man  was  David.    Having  arrived   at  the  camp 


StiU  it  If  not  probable  that  he  wai  between  nine  and  ten  feet  in  height 
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with  provisions  from  his  father*  for  his  Inrothers,  who  were  in  the  Hebrew 
army,  he  saw  Goliath  come  forth,  and,  in  his  usual  manner,  defy  the 
Israelites,  of  whom  none  dared  to  accept  the  challenge.  Fired  by  a  noble 
indignation,  and  stimulated  by  the  promised  reward,  he  heeded  not  the 
taunts  addressed  to  him  by  his  brethren,  but  at  once  presented  himself 
before  Saul,  saying,  ''  Let  no  man's  heart  fail  because  of  him,t  because  thy 
servant  will  go  and  fight  with  this  Philistine."  But  the  king,  though 
admiring  his  valorous  request,  would  not  permit  him  to  run  the  risk  of  a 
combat  so  apparently  unequal.  David,  however,  urged  his  request  with  such 
persuasiveness,  that  Saul  at  last  yielded,  replying,  "  Go,  and  may  Jehovah 
be  with  thee  P  He  also  proposed  to  array  the  youth  in  his  own  complete 
armor ;  but  David  rejected  it  as  an  incumbrance,  well  aware  that  his  only 
chance  for  victory  depended  upon  his  sling,  with  the  use  of  which  early 
pastoral  habits  appear  to  have  made  him  very  familiar.  Thus,  having 
only  in  his  right  hand  the  sling,  and  in  his  left  a  small  sack,  containing 
five  smooth  pebbles,  from  the  brook  ^Hhat  then  meandered  and  stiU 
meanders  through  the  valley  of  Elah,"t  he  went  forth  to  the  combat 

When  David  had  advanced  so  near  to  Goliath  that  the  latter  could 
clearly  perceive  his  adversary's  diminutive  stature,  and  frail  weapons, 
which  were  destined  to  become  fatal  to  him,  but  with  whose  deadly  effect 
he  seems  to  have  been  altogether  unaware, — deeming  himself  insulted, 
the  Philistine  exclaimed,  "  Am  I  a  dog,  that  thou  comest  against  me  with 
stones  !"  Then,  cursing  David,  he  threatened  to  give  hia  flesh  to  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  the  Philistine  forgot  that 
cunning  and  art  are  frequently  more  to  be  dreaded  than  fury  and  strength. 
His  skilful  antagonist,  assured  of  the  fatality  of  the  weapons  he  carried  in 
his  frail  hand,  without  hesitation,  gave  a  reply  which,  as  has  been  justly 
observed,  breathes  the  true  spirit  of  theocracy :  '*  Thou  comest  to  me  with 
a  sword,  and  with  a  spear,  and  with  a  shield ;  but  I  come  to  thee  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  hosts  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  defied. 
This  day  w^l  Jehovah  deliver  thee  into  my  hand ;  and  I  will  take  thy 
head  from  thee,  and  I  will  give  thy  carcass,  and  the  carcasses  of  the  host 
of  the  Philistines,  this  day  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  to  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  earth ;  that  the  whole  earth  may  know  that  there  is  a  God  in  Israel ; 
and  all  this  multitude  shall  know  that  Jehovah  can  save  without  sword 


*  It  would  seem  that  David  had  left  the  service  of  Saul  and  returned  home ;  or,  that  two 
erents  have  been  mixed  up  in  the  same  narrative. 

t  Goliath. 

X  «  We  entered  the  famous  Terebinthine  Vale,  renowned  for  centaries  as  the  field  of  the 
Tictory  gained  by  David  over  the  Philistine.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  alter  the  face  of  the 
coaotry.  The  very  brook  out  of  which  David  chose  the  6ve  smooth  stones,  has  been  noticed 
by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim  journeying  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in 
their  way."-— Clarke. 
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and  spear ;  for  the  battle  is  Jehovah's,  and  he  will  deliver  you  into  our 
hands."* 

This  answer  so  enraged  Goliath,  that  he  advanced  rapidly  to  the  attack, 
but  his  progress  was  soon  arrested  by  a  stone  which,  without  any  scruple 
of  chivalry,  directed  by  David  with  unerring  aim  at  the  only  part  of  his 
frame  unencased  in  armor,  pierced  the  forehead  of  the  Philistine,  who  fell 
to  rise  no  more.  The  victor  immediately  advanced,  and  in  the  manner  of 
barbarous  and  half-civilized  nations,  cut  off  the  giant's  head,  which, 
together  with  his  sword,  he  brought  to  the  camp  of  his  countrymen,  as 
trophies  of  his  victory. 

The  Philistines,  seeing  the  fate  that  had  befallen  their  strongest  cham- 
pion, were  struck  with  a  panic,  and  fleeing,  were  pursued  with  great 
slaughter,  while  their  camp  became  the  prey  of  their  victorious  foes. 

It  being  related  that,  after  this  feat  of  arms,  Saul  inquired  of  David 
whose  son  he  was,t  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  until  a  later 
period  that  he  displayed  before  the  king  his  skill  on  the  harp.  But  if 
David  was  previously  known  to  Saul,  it  was  not,  as  I  believe,  contrary  to 
the  opinions  of  some,  until  after  the  defeat  of  Goliath  that  he  was  made 
the  armor-bearer  of  the  king.  Still^it  seems  very  probable  that  Saul  soon 
repented  of  having  conferred  this  honor  on  David,  for  his  jealousy  was 
aroused  by  the  superior  praises  bestowed  on  the  victorious  youth,  by  the 
Hebrew  women,  in  the  hymns  with  which  they  celebrated  the  deeds  of 
both.  It  may  be,  as  some  writers  have  conjectured,  that  the  preference 
thus  shown  was  taken  by  Saul  as  an  indication  that  David  was  destined 
to  succeed  him,  and  to  supersede  his  descendants  ;  and  his  suspicion  being 
awakened,  he  probably  discovered  that  such  a  plan  really  existed  ;  there- 
fore, to  remove  David  from  near  his  person,  he  intrusted  to  him  the  com- 
mand of  a  thousand  men. 

In  regard  to  the  subsequent  dissensions  between  Saul  and  David,  it  is 
difficult,  or  rather  impossible  to  determine  on  whose  side  justice  lay ;  yet 
it  seems  most  probable  that  Saul,  censurable  as  his  conduct  may  have 
been,  found  in  the  intrigues  formed  against  him  sufficient  fuel  to  feed  the 
flame  of  suspicion  which  had  been  kindled  in  his  bosom,  and  good  cause 
to  justify  precautionary  meas>'ures. 

It  should  be  considered,  that  it  was  no  friend  of  Saul  who  has  recorded 
his  deeds  in  the  Hebrew  narrative  that  has  come  down  to  us.  Had  he 
been  without  merit,  and  without  friends  among  the  people  who  had  com- 
mitted to  him  so  important  a  trust,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  he  wouldl 
soon  have  ceased  to  rule  as  king  of  Israel. 

The  barbarous  manners  of  the  age,  and  the  indifference  with  which  the 
wanton  destruction  of  life  was  then  viewed,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 


•  It  is  evident  that  these  words  mast  be  considered  as  merely  indicating  what  David  said, 
t  1  Sftm.  zviii.  58. 
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exemplified  than  in  the  condition*  on  which  Saul  promised  to  David  his 
daughter  Michal,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  the  handsome  conqaer- 
or  of  Goliath.  But  our  boast  of  a  higher  civilization  and  more  humane 
feelings  is  not  well  vindicated  by  those  writers  of  our  own  time,  who  cele- 
brate the  tiiumphs  and  honor  the  bloody  trophies  by  which  David  bought 
for  himself  a  royal  bride.  True,  it  was  proof  of  valor ;  yet  the  conduct  of 
David,  in  the  wanton  and  unprovoked  slaughter  of  so  many  human 
beings,  was  very  criminal,  and  the  request  of  Saul  such  as  might  only  have 
been  expected  of  a  chieftain  of  savages.  Our  admiration  is  due  to  the 
hero,  who  in  the  just  cause  of  his  country  performs  deeds  of  valor,  but 
when  human  blood  is  effused  in  torrents  for  a  woman's  love,  then  it  be- 
comes the  historian's  duty  fearlessly  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on 
the  culprit,  whoever  he  may  be. 

In  some  of  the  subsequent  actions  against  the  Philistines,  with  whom  a 
desultory  warfare  appears  to  have  been  carried  on,  David  signalized  him- 
self by  military  skill,  and  thus  increased  his  renown  among  the  people ; 
but  proportionably  increased  also,  as  we  are  told,  the  jealousy  and  animo- 
sity of  Saul.  Dark  thoughts  filled  the  distempered  mind  of  the  king,  and 
at  last  matured  within  him  the  cruel  resolution  to  take  David's  life.  Thia 
purpose  he  communicated  to  Jonathan  and  his  courtiers,  charging  them  to 
slay  the  youth  on  the  first  opportunity.  But  Saul's  son  was  endowed  with 
too  generous  a  soul  not  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  his  father  from 
the  accomplishment  of  so  cruel  an  intention,  and  also  to  serve  David, 
whom  he  loved  "  as  his  own  soul."  He  therefore  apprized  his  friend  of  the 
danger,  and  counseled  him  to  hide  himself  until  he  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  remonstrating  privately  with  his  father. 

Jonathan  then  reminded  Saul  of  the  services  and  fidelity  of  David, 
when  the  better  feelings  which  for  a  while  had  lain  dormant  in  the  breast 
of  Saul,  again  awoke.  Jonathan  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from 
the  king  a  promise,  confirmed  by  an  oath,  to  make  no  further  attempt 
again  on  the  life  of  David. 

But  not  long  after,  as  it  appears,  the  increased  renown  which  David 
had  acquired  by  a  new  victory  over  the  Philistines,  added  more  fuel  to  the 
flames  of  suspicion  and  jealousy  that  still  flickered  in  the  recesses  of  Saul's 
heart.  David,  therefore,  after  his  return  to  court,  was  surrounded  by 
dangers,  and  one  day  narrowly  escaped  a  javelin,  hurled  at  him  by  Saul, 
<^  in  one  of  those  fits  of  frenzied  melancholy  which  the  son  of  Jesse  was 
at  tliat  moment  endeavoring  to  sooth  by  his  harp."t 

*  1  Sam.  xviii.  25. 

t  Tt  18,  however,  to  be  observedi  that  mb  this  attempt  of  Saul  to  kill  David  with  a  javelia,  it 
related  id  two  places-^ See  1  Sam.  ch.  zviii.  t.  19.)— there  have  been  those  who  have,  with 
much  probability,  supposed  that  the  king  made  bat  once  soch  attempt,  and  that  both  narrsF 
tives  refer  to  the  same  event.  Those  who  have  paid  a  dae  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
events  are  related  in  the  Hebrew  writings,  will,  no  doabt  adopt  this  view. 
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David  then  retired  to  his  own  house ;  but  the  king,  either  from  causes 
which  we  may  be  willing  to  admit  existed,  though  not  stated,  or  perhaps 
from  fear  that  his  own  life  now  was  in  danger,  resolved  that  his  bloody 
purpose  should  be  accomplished.  Consequently  he  sent  some  of  his 
attendants  to  watch  the  house  which  David  inhabited,  and  to  slay 
him  on  the  next  morning,  when  he  was  expected  to  go  out.  But 
Michal,  who  sincerely  loved  her  husband,  and  who  seems  to  have  been 
apprised  of  this  plot,  managed  to  effect  his  escape  during  the  night,  by 
letting  him  down  in  a  basket  from  one  of  the  windows.  It  appears  that 
Saul,  after  having  been  informed  that  David  had  not  left  his  house  during 
the  morning  as  was  his  usual  practice,  sent  messengers  to  bring  the  youth 
before  him ;  but  received  in  return  the  answer  that  he  was  sick  in  bed. 
The  king,  not  satisfied  with  this,  ordered  that  he  should  be  brought  in  the 
bed  before  him.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  Michal  had  placed  beneath 
the  bed-clothes  a  figure  in  the  semblance  of  a  human  form.  Michal,  in 
order  to  excuse  her  artifice,  made  it  appear  in  her  defence  as  though  she 
had  been  driven  to  this  act  to  save  her  own  life. 

David  fled  to  Ramah,  seeking  of  Samuel  safety  from  the  fate  which 
menaced  him.  From  thence  he  was  taken  by  Samuel  to  Najoth,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  school  or  college  of  the  prophets  or  priests, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramah,  over  which  Samuel  no  doubt  presided. 
Saul,  who  soon  heard  where  David  was,  had  cause  to  fear  the  effect  of  the 
machinations  which  we  may  well  conjecture  were  now  at  tvork.  Every 
reader  who,  without  prejudice,  examines  the  Hebrew  narrative  of  what 
took  place  between  Saul,  Samuel,  and  David,  cannot  fail  to  detect,  even  in 
this  evidently  partial  account,  that  Saul,  blameable  as  he  may  have  been, 
was  not  the  only  one  who  deserves  our  censure.  By  his  disregard  of  the 
authority  of  Samuel,  and  doubtless,  too,  of  the  priesthood,  he  had  impru- 
dently made  enemies  of  those  who  had  hoped  to  find  in  him  a  subservient 
instniment  of  their  will.  But  though  his  abilities,  and  the  love  which  the 
people  seem  generally  to  have  entertained  for  him,  postponed  the  penalty 
he  incurred  by  his  independent  spirit,  it  was  rigorously  executed  when  his 
deeds  were  recorded. 

From  the  Hebrew  narrative,  which  is  very  obscure  concerning  these 
transactions,  it  would  seem  that  Saul  several  times  sent  messengers  to 
bring  David,  but  w^ithout  success — a  circumstance  which  at  last  caused 
him  to  repair  in  person  to  Najoth.  The  religious  hymns  which  the  priests 
were  chanting  on  his  arrival,  seem  to  have  made  a  still  deeper  impression 
on  his  mind  than  on  those  who  had  previously  been  dispatched  for  David  * 
consequently  he  desisted  from  his  purpose,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think 
through  the  mediation  of  Samuel,  became  reconciled  again  to  the  youth.* 


*  *' At  length,"  aajs  Mr.  Milmui,  *'  Saul  himaelf  let  forth  with  the  aame  hoitile  deeiga— 
(nuneiy  to  aeize  David) — ^but  hia  melancholy  ipirit  waa  not  pioof  againat  tho  laored  oonte 
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But  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that  David  sooa  afterwards  had  a 
private  interview  with  Jonathan,  at  Gibeah,  the  residence  of  Saul.  It 
should  be  observed  that  Jonathan,  on  that  occasion,  expressed  the  belief 
tliat  his  father  did  not  design  the  death  of  David,  as  he  had  not  commu- 
nicated to  him  any  such  intention.  This  seems  to  conflict  with  the  previous 
statement  that  Saul  had  ordered  Jonathan  to  kill  David,  and  ought  also  to 
afford  another  inducement  not  to  pass  too  severe  a  judgment  on  Saul.  On 
the  otlier  hand,  it  appears  that  David  was  well  assured  Saul  designed  his 
death,*  and  thought  that  the  king,  having  been  acquainted  with  the 
friendship  that  existed  between  Jonathan  and  himself,  had  purposely 
concealed  his  bloody  intent  from  Jonathan.  Their  difference  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  king  led  them  to  agree,  that  his 
conduct  on  an  approaching  occasion  should  be  taken  as  an  intimation  of 
his  ultimate  intentions,  and  that  David  meanwhile  should  keep  himself 
concealed.  The  two  friends  then  accompanied  each  other  into  the  fields, 
where  Jonathan  told  David  it  was  his  conviction  that  he,  and  not  himself, 
was  the  destined  successor  of  Saul;  and  with  rare  disinterestedness 
expressed  his  cheerful  assent  to  this  decree,  desiring  only  the  promise  of 
David  that,  when  he  should  ascend  the  throne,  no  injury  should  be  done 
to  himself  if  alive ;  and  if  dead,  that  for  his  sake,  kindness  should  be 
shown  to  his  family.  "  This  was  a  matter  in  which  he  might  be  allowed 
at  this  time  to  feel  more  than  usual  anxiety,  as  it  appears,  from  a 
comparison  of  dates,  that  a  son,  Mephibosheth,  had  lately  been  born  to 
him.  Reciprocally  he  would  pledge  himself  to  protect  the  life  of  David 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  from  the  designs  of  Saul  and  his  other  enemies. 
These  things  they  swore  before  Jehovah  to  each  other,  and  entered 
together  into  a  covenant  of  peace  and  love." 
It  appears  that  by  this  time  Saul  lived  in  considerable  state,  and  that, 


gion ;  tbe  early  and  gentle  auociationB  of  his  youth  arose  within  him ;  he  too  cast  off  his  royal 
habits,  and  took  his  former  place  in  the  devotional  assembly.'*— History  of  the  Jews,  t.  1, 

book  yii. 

"  At  last,'*  says  Mr.  Kitto,  *'  Saul  determined  t6  go  himself;  and  in  his  rage  he  probably  in- 
tended to  slay  Samuel  also  for  sheltering  David.  Indeed,  that  the  youth  had  gone  to  Samuel, 
and  was  sheltered  by  him,  must  have  confirmed  his  conviction,  that  David  was  appointed  his 
successor,  if  he  did  not  yet  know,  as  he  probably  did,  that  the  son  of  Jesse  had  actually 
been  anointed  by  the  prophet  But  no  sooner  had  the  king  beheld  what  so  strongly  affected 
bis  messengers,  then  he  also,  as  had  happened  to  him  in  his  happier  days, '  prophesied,'  and 
lay  in  an  ecstatic  trance,  divested  of  his  outer  government  all  that  day  and  night." 

This  writer,  not  satisfied  with  the  charges  brought  against  Saul  in  his  book  of  Samuel,  has 
thus  not  hesitated  to  add  anew  charge  against  a  man,  none  of  whose  &ults  the  Hebrew  wri- 
ttrr  seems  to  have  been  inclined  to  conceal. 

'^  At  last,"  says  Josephus,  '*he  (Saul)  was  angry,  and  went  thither  (to  Najoth)  iu  great 
haste  himself;  and  when  he  was  just  at  the  place,  Samuel,  before  he  saw  him,  made  him  pro- 
phesy also.  And  when  Saul  came  to  him,  he  was  disordered  in  mind,  and  under  a  vehement 
lufitation  of  a  spirit,  and  putting  off  his  garmento,  he  fell  down,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  that 
day  Eiid  night,  in  the  presence  of  Samuel  and  David  !*'— Ant.  book  vi.  ch.  zi. 

*  I  Sam.  ch.  zz.  3. 
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on  the  recurreDce  of  the  new  moon,  it  was  his  custom  to  give  an  enter- 
tainment to  his  principal  officers.  Such  an  occasion  was  now  near  at 
hand  ;  and  it  seems  that  Saul,  who  knew  of  David's  return  to  Gibeah, 
expected  him  to  be  present,  as  it  would  appear  that  his  non-attendance 
would  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  enmity.  This  confirms  the  opinion  that 
a  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between  the  king  and  David  at  Najoth. 
But,  though  the  place  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  David  at  the 
king's  table  was  vacant  the  first  day,  Saul  took  no  oflfence,  as  he  thought 
that  David  had  some  valid  excuse  for  his  absence.  This  is  a  new  proof 
that  the  king  considered  the  past  buried  in  oblivion  as  is  often  characteris- 
tic of  men  of  hasty  but  generous  temper.  When  David,  however,  did 
not  appear  on  the  second  day,  Saul  asked  of  Jonathan  the  cause  of  his 
absence ;  and  received  in  answer,  that,  at  David's  earnest  entreaty,  he  had 
himself  given  him  leave  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  where  his  family  was  to  offer 
a  sacrifice.  At  this  reply,  Saul,  whose  suspicion  seems  to  have  been  again 
excited,  bur^t  forth  in  the  severest  terms  against  his  son,  assuring  him  that 
he  could  not  be  secure  of  the  throne  while  David  lived,  and  concluding 
with  this  deadly  resolve,  '' Therefore  now  send  for  him;  for  he  shall 
surely  die."  Jonathan,  however,  ventured  to  remonstrate,  "Wherefore 
shall  he  be  slain?  What  hath  he  done?"  The  king,  overcome  by  anger, 
and  perhaps  excited  also  by  wine,  hurled  his  javelin  at  his  beloved  son. 
This  rash  act  must  appear,  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious  reader,  as  evidence 
that  the  ungovernable  temper  of  Saul  led  him  to  do  many  things  which, 
on  reflection  after  the  momentary  excitement  of  his  passions  had  subsided, 
would  cause  the  most  bitter  repentance.  Thus  he  might  well  have  made 
the  same  attempt  against  David,  as  he  had  now  made  against  his  son  whom 
he  so  tenderly  loved,  without  having  formed  any  &j^  purpose  to  take  the 
life  of  his  destined  successor.*  Jonathan,  however,  drew  a  different 
conclusion — an  indication  rather  of  his  imperfect  knowledge  of  human 
nature  than  proof  of  any  bloody  design  on  the  part  of  his  father — but, 
receiving  his  impression  from  appearances,  he  believed  that  the  life 
of  his  friend  was  in  danger.  He  therefore  took  his  bow,  and  went  forth, 
attended  by  a  lad,  as  if  to  shoot  in  the  field  where  David  lay  hid  ;  for  they 
had  agreed  that  the  manner  in  which  the  arrows  were  shot,  and  the 
expressions  used  by  the  archer  to  the  lad  who  collected  them  after  they 
had  been  discharged,  should  convey  to  David  the  true  state  of  the  king's 
mind,  and  the  resolution  he  was  consequently  to  take.  But  as  Jonathan 
saw  none  but  himself  and  servant  in  the  field,  he  sent  away  the  latter, 
and  then  calling  David  from  the  cave,  bade  him  farewell 


*  The  character  of  Erie  XIV.,  king  of  Sweden  and  eldest  ton  of  the  great  Vasa.  bore  a 
icriking  reiemblance  to  that  of  Saal;  and  the  actions  and  motiveB  of  the  Swedish  king  will 
■erre  to  illoatrate  those  of  Saul,  and  aid  vm  in  forming  a  true  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
latter. 
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David  then  fled  to  Nob,*  a  sacerdotal  city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where 
Abimelech,  the  high  priest,  seeing  him,  expressed  great  surprise ;  but  David 
told  him  that  he  was  sent  on  a  secret  mission  by  the  king,  and  when 
meeting  there  an  Edomite,  chief  of  Saul's  shepherds,  from  whom  he  feared 
a  betrayal,  he  represented  to  Abimelech  that  his  business  was  urgent,  and 
requested  refreshments,!  in  order  that  he  might,  without  delay,  proceed  on 
his  journey.  The  high  priest  had  nothing  to  give  but  bread,  which  had  lain, 
or  was  lying,  upon  the  table  of  shew-bread  in  the  sanctuary,  and  of  which 
it  was  lawful  for  none  to  eat  save  the  priests.  Yet  Abimelech  was  never- 
theless induced  by  the  alleged  urgency  of  the  occasion,  to  give  it  to  his 
guest.  David  then  asked  for  weapons ;  and  there  being  none  to  be  had 
except  the  sword  of  Goliah,  which  was  there  preserved  as  a  trophy,  it  was 
given  to  him.  From  thence  David  fled  to  Gath ;  but  mistrusting  the 
hospitality  of  Achish,  the  Philistine  king,  who  resided  there,  he  feigned 
idiocy,  and  was  thus  allowed  to  go  where  he  pleased.  Taking  advantage 
of  this  privilege,  he  escaped  into  the  territory  of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah, 
where  he  found  shelter  in  the  cave  of  AduUam. 

Here  he  appears  to  have  been  joined  by  his  parents  and  family,  who 
perhaps  deemed  themselves  unsafe  in  Bethlehem ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
retreat  became  known  in  the  neighborhood,  his  reputation  attracted  to  him 
a  considerable  number  of  outcasts},  as  in  the  somewhat  similar  case  of 
Jephthah. 

David,  however,  appears  not  to  have  remained  long  in  the  cave  of 
Adullam  ;  but  taking  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  he  had  first 
pursued,  he  escaped  into  the  land  of  Moab.  Here  he  was  well  received ; 
for  the  king  consented  to  take  his  parents  under  his  protection,  until  better 
days  should  dawn.  They  therefore  resolved  to  remain  among  the  Moabites 
until  fortune,  or  the  death  of  Saul,  should  smile  on  their  son.  If  David  had 
remained  quiet  in  this  asylum,  it  would  have  afforded  strong  evidence  of  his 
being  innocent  of  any  criminal  machinations  against  the  man  whom  his 
countrymen   had  made  their  king,  and  to  whom  he  consequently  owed 


*  To  this  place  the  tabernacle  had  been  removed ;  but  we  are  Dot  told  when  this  happened, 
or  what  was  the  cause  of  its  removal  from  Shiloh. 

t  There  is,  however,  much  obscurity  in  tlie  Hebrew  narrative :  becanae  it  would  at  first 
teem  that  David  arrived  alone,  and  then  that  he  was  accompanied  by  several  persons. — See 
1  Sam.  chap.  xxi.  Josephus,  however,  reconciles  the  apparent  contradiction  bj  making 
David  say  to  Abimelech,  who  expressed  sarprise.at  seeing  him  alone :  **  The  king  has  sent  me 
on  a  secret  message,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  accompany  me ;  yet  I  have 
ordered  my  servants  to  meet  me  at  the  proper  place."  It  is,  however,  most  probable,  that 
the  latter  words  of  this  passage  contained  a  falsehood,  aa  well  as  the  fint,  which  were,  as  we 
know,  untrae. 

X  **  To  understand  some  of  their  future  operations  under  David,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  give 
them  that  character,  and  no  ^ther,  which  they  bear  in  the  Scriptural  record,  which  statea 
that '  Every  one  in  dbtress,  every  one  in  debt,  and  every  one  discontented,  flocked  to  him; 
and  he  became  chief  over  them,  and  there  were  with  him  about  Ibar  bondfed  men.' "— • 
Kitto*B  Palestine,  book  iv.  ch.  1. 
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allegiance.  But  David,  on  the  solicitation  of  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Gad — to  whom  the  epithet  of  prophet  is  given,  though  it  evidently  denotes 
merely  that  he  belonged  to  that  order — having  returned  to  his  own 
country  to  live  the  life  of  an  adventurer,  we  may  reasonably  suspect  that 
his  conduct  wsis  not  altogether  blameless. 

Saul  on  hearing  of  his  return,  and  that  he  dwelt  in  the  forest  of 
Hareth,  became  greatly  troubled,  as  he  inferred  that  David  would  not 
have  left  his  place  of  safety  in  Moab,  without  entertaining  the  intention  of 
acting  a  hostile  part  against  him  when  he  might  find  occasion.  He 
therefore  called  together  the  officers  of  his  court,*  of  whom  it  appears  that 
those  present  were  chiefly  of  bis  own  tribe,  that  of  Benjamin.  Saul,  in 
his  speech,  did  not  conceal  his  distrust  of  their  fidelity,  but  appealing  to 
their  selfish  interests,  asked  them  on  what  grounds  they,  as  Benjaminites, 
could  hope  to  receive  any  favors  from  the  son  of  Jesse  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  and  complained  that  there  were  plots  between  David  and  his  own 
son  Jonathan,  with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  yet  without  regard 
enough  for  him  to  give  him  information.  On  this  Doeg,  the  Edomite,  told 
him  of  the  assistance  which  the  high  priest,  Abimelech,  had  given  to  David  ; 
but  omitted  to  state  the  circumstance  of  the  false  pretences  on  which  that 
assistance  had  been  claimed  by  David,  and  given  by  the  high-priest ;  and 
added  what  appears  to  have  been  untrue,  that  Abimelech  had  "  inquired 
of  Jehovah  "t  for  him.  This  information  enraged  Saul  highly,  and 
immediately  he  sent  for  Abimelech,  and  all  the  priests  of  his  family  that 
were  at  Nob.  When  they  arrived,  the  king  charged  Abimelech  with 
having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  David  against  him.  The  accused 
priest,  however,  boldly  repelled  this  charge,  which  indeed  seems  unfounded, 
saying  that  he  had  assisted  David  merely  as  the  king's  son-in-law,  and  as 
one  employed  in  the  king's  service,  and  "  denied  that  he  had  consulted  the 
sacred  oracle  on  his  behalf;"  but  Saul,  carried  along  by  the  dark  suspicion 
that  had  got  the  better  of  his  nobler  nature,  commanded  his  attendants  to 
slay  Abimelech,  and  the  other  priests  who  had  come  with  him.  But  his 
attendants,  whom  this  cruel  command  seems  to  have  amazed,  would  not 
stain  their  hands  with  the  blood  of  the  priests,  of  whose  innocence  they 
thus  appear  to  have  been  convinced.  Still  the  king  did  not  desist  from  his 
inhuman  purpose,  but  made  use  of  the  arm  of  Doeg,  who  unscrupulously 
executed  the  barbarous  sentence  of  his  relentless  master.  Not  fewer  than 
eighty-four  priests  fell  in   this  direful    massacre.      Hence  we  may  well 


*  The  aBsembly  was  held  in  the  open  air,  and  the  king  sat  upon  a  bank,  under  a  tamariak- 
treoi  with  his  spear  in  his  hand.  **  The  spear  was  obviously  used  by  him  not  more  as  a 
weapon  than  as  a  soeptre.  As  such,  it  is  several  times  mentioned.  The  earliest  sceptres 
were,  in  fact,  spears  in  many  ancient  nations.'* 

t  This  means  that  the  high  priest  had,  by  the  means  of  Urim  and  Thnmmim,  sought  to 
know  the  will  of  the  Deity.    This  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  high  treason. 
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suppose  that  Doeg  did  not  alone  accomplish  this  bloody  work,  but  that 
only  his  name  is  mentioned  as  being  the  chief  of  those  alien  executioners 
that  massacred  the  priests,  and  who  immediately  afterwards,  on  the  order 
of  Saul,  proceeded  to  Nob,  and  slew  all  that  lived  in  it — man,  woman, 
,child,  and  beast.  The  only  person  of  the  family  of  the  high-priest  that 
escaped  was  Abiathar,  one  of  his  sons,  who,  fleeing  to  David,  brought  to 
him  the  sad  intelligence  of  what  had,  for  his  sake,  been  done  to  his  family. 
David  evinced  deep  affliction,  and  desired  Abiathar  to  remain  with  him.* 
Purely  David  could  not  but  feel  grieved,  that,  through  his  false  representa- 
tions, he  had  been  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  so  many  men. 

Soon  after  this  deplorable  affair,  David  heard  that  a  party  of  Philistines 
had  marched  against  the  border  town  of  Keilah,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
away  the  produce  of  the  harvest  which  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  had 
lately  gathered  in.  David  was  ready  at  once  to  march,  but  his  men,  at 
first  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  this  enterprise.  At  last,  however, 
having  consulted  Jehovah,  through  Abiathar,  and  having  received  a 
promise  of  victory,  as  it  was  pretended,  he  induced  his  followers  to  march 
with  him  against  the  Philistines,  whom  he  defeated.  Thus  David  delivered 
Keilah  from  the  impending  danger,  but  finding  the  town  answerable  to  his 
own  purposes  he  entered  it  and.  remained  there.  No  sooner  was  this  told 
to  Saul,  than  he  exclaimed,  "  Jehovah  hath  delivered  him  into  my  hand ;  for 
he  is  shut  in  by  entering  into  a  town  that  hath  gates  and  bars."  Then  he 
immediately  collected  a  strong  force,  which  be  marched  to  besiege  that 
place.  David,  however,  apprised  of  the  king's  approach,  and  also  that  he 
could  not  rely  upon  the  adherence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town — ^which 
is  a  remarkable  circumstance — ^withdrew  from  Keilah,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
now  numbering  six  hundred  men.  When  Saul  was  informed  of  this,  he 
discontinued  his  march. 

David  seems  now  to  have  sought  safety  in  the  eastern  part  of  Judea, 
towards  the  Dead  Sea.  "  There  were  strong  posts  and  obscure  retreats  in 
that  quarter,  among  the  mountains  and  the  woods,  to  which  he  succes- 
sively removed,  as  the  motions  of  Saul  dictated,  for  the  king,  now  openly 
bent  on  his  destruction,  hastened  to  every  place  to  which  he  heard  that  the 


The  death  which  Saal  caused  to  be  inflicted  apon  so  many  of  the  priests  indisoriminately, 
ms  to  have  been  an  act  of  tyranny  as  well  as  craelty ;  becaase,  even  conceding  what  is  not 
proved,  that  some,  or  all  of  them,  were  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  him,  there  was 
evidently  no  immediate  danger  threatening  his  life,  to  render  snch  an  inhuman  slaughter 
ezcnsable  in  self-defence.  The  circumstance,  however,  ought  not  to  be  unnoticed,  that  the 
people  permitted,  without  interfering,  the  slaughter  not  only  of  the  priests  themselves,  but 
also  the  destruction  of  everythiug  at  Nob  that  belonged  to  them.  This  at  least  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  priests  had  become  odious  to  the  people,  and  that  there  was  some  struggle 
between  the  royal  and  sacerdotal  power,  with  which  we  have  not  been  made  acquainted. 
The  massacre  of  the  women  and  children,  relatives  of  the  priests,  seems  indeed  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  general  character  of  Saul,  who,  subject  as  he  was  to  terrible  fits  of 
pession,  does  in  nowise  appear  to  have  been  else  a  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  tyrant. 
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son  of  Jesse  had  retreated,  hunting  him  '  like  a  partridge  in  the  moun- 
tains.'" While  he  thus  lived  a  migratory  life  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph, 
Jonathan,  who  had  been  acquainted  with  his  retreat,  came  to  visit  him. 
Among  other  words  which  may  have  then  been  interchanged  between  them, 
we  are  told  that  Jonathan  uttered  the  following :  '^  Fear  not,  for  the  hand 
of  Saul  my  father  shall  not  find  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  be  king  over  Israel, 
and  I  shall  be  next  to  thee,  and  that  also  Saul  my  father  knoweth."* — 
Though  there  is  nothing  censurable  in  these  words,  it  may  be  observed, 
they  would,  however,  scarcely  fail  to  be  considered  as  treasonable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law  of  any  monarchy  that  now  exists.  Before  David  and  Jonathan 
departed  to  meet  no  more,  they  renewed,  before  Jehovah,  their  former 
covenant  of  friendship.  The  motivj^s  which  induced  Jonathan  to  act  as 
he  did  towards  David,  seem  not  to  be  altogether  disinterested ;  still  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  he  sincerely  loved  his  friend,  who,  whatever 
his  faults  were,  undoubtedly  possessed  many  great  and  estimable  qualities. 
In  regard  to  the  cheerfulness  with  which  Jonathan  submitted  to  the  loss  of 
bis  father's  throne,  it  has  justly  been  observed  by  Mr.  Kitto,  ''  that  it  may 
be  well  to  remember,  that  the  hereditary  principle  in  civil  government  was 
as  yet  without  precedent  among  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  sons  had  not 
yet  learned  to  look  to  succeed  their  fathers  in  their  public  offices." 

While  David  dwelt  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  region  went  to  Gibeah,  and  informed  Saul  of  his  hiding-place.  The 
king  was  so  rejoiced  at  this  intelligence,  that  he  could  not  conceal  his  joy, 
but  loudly  blessed  the  informers  as  the  only  ones  that  had  compassion  on 
him  in  his  difficulties,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  said  to  the 
contrary,  the  sagacious  and  unprejudiced  judge  will  not  consider  altogether 
imaginary.  For  even,  though  David  had  no  wish  to  dethrone  Saul,  there 
may  well  have  been  others  who  endeavored  to  instigate  him  to  such  an 
attempt.  It  is  scarcely  probable,  if  Saul's  suspicions  had  been  altogether 
unfounded,  that  the  people  would  have  followed  him  in  pursuit  of  his 
own  morbid  fancies. 

On  the  information  he  had  received,  Saul  set  out  for  the  wilderness  of 
Ziph ;  but  David,  apprised  of  his  coming,  withdrew  southward  into  the 
wilderness  of  Moon.  Saul,  however,  pursued  him  thither,  but  was  recalled 
from  the  pursuit  by  information  of  a  sudden  incursion  into  the  country  by 
the  Philistines.  Duty  towards  his  country  caused  him  to  forget  the 
danger  which  he  believed  threatened  him  personally — a  trait  in  Saul's 
character  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Discontinuing  his  pursuit 
of  David,  the  aged  king  marched  against  the  Philistines,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  country.    Then  he  returned  to  pursue  David  again. 

The  outlawed  son  of  Jesse  had,  however,  meanwhile,  removed  to  the 


*  1  Sam.  chap,  zziii.  17. 
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district  of  Engeddi,  towards  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
whose  caverns  and  mountains  seemed  to  promise  safe  retreats.  He  was 
now  followed  thither  by  Saul,  who  one  day  entered  a  lai'ge  cave  to  repose 
himself  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  where,  in  the  far  interior,  David 
and  some  of  his  men  had  taken  refuge.  As  they  were  hidden  in  darkness, 
they  were  not  perceived  by  Saul,  who,  on  the  contrary,  being  in  the  light 
which  entered  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  was  recognized  by  them. 
The  men  who  were  with  David  seeing  the  king  lie  down  and  fall  asleep, 
congratulated  David  that  his  enemy  was  now  within  his  power.  But 
David  was  too  prudent,  even  if  he  had  lacked  generosity,  to  attempt  any 
violence  towards  Saul.  Was  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  tlie  men 
who  followed  the  king  held  watch  without  the  cave,  and  that  they  would 
have  taken  bloody  revenge  on  those  who  had  laid  violent  hands  on  their 
master  ?  Consequently,  David's  conduct  cannot  be  taken  as  unqualified 
evidence  of  a  generous  regard  for  the  life  of  his  enemy.  But  whatever 
may  have  been  his  motives  for  abstaining  from  taking  advantage  of  Saul's 
defenceless  position,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  turning  his  moderation  to  a 
good  account.  Stepping  softly  up  to  the  king,  whose  sleep  seems  to  have 
been  heavy,  he  cut  off  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  in  order  to  have  in  his  hands 
this  proof  to  attest  how  completely  the  life  of  the  king  had  been  in  his 
power. 

Saul  at  length  awoke,  and  left  the  cave.  David,  who  must  have  been 
well  aware  that  when  Saul  had  come  out  into  daylight,  his  mantle  would 
show  that  somebody  was  concealed  in  the  cave,  hastened  out  after  him, 
calling  out,  "  My  lord,  the  king."  When  Saul  turned,  David  bowed  him- 
self reverently  towards  the  earth,  and  began,  in  the  most  respectful  terms, 
to  remonstrate  against  the  unjust  suspicion  to  which  he  had  been  subject, 
protesting  that,  except  the  slanders  of  deceiving  tongues,  there  was  no 
cause  why  the  king  should  pursue  him  as  an  enemy;  and  in  proof  of  the 
total  groundlessness  of  all  the  imputations  made  against  him,  he  alluded 
to  what  had  just  taken  place  in  the  cave,  at  the  same  time  producing  the 
skirt,  as  a  proof  that  the  king's  sleep  had  been  so  heavy  that  he  had  been 
entirely  in  his  power.  It  is  very  evident  that  David  deemed  Saul  endow- 
ed with  that  nobility  of  soul  which  would  enable  him  to  appreciate  such 
conduct ;  nor  was  he  mistaken  in  his  anticipation.  Saul,  touched  by  the 
forbearance  of  one  whom  he  had  considered  as  his  mortal  enemy,  exclaim- 
ed, **  Is  that  thy  voice,  my  son  David  !"  then,  giving  vent  to  emotions  that 
go  far  to  show  the  goodness  of  his  too  warm  heart,  he  wept  aloud,  and 
acknowledged — if  truly  related — that  David  had  treated  him  better 
than  he  had  him,  and,  as  if  persuaded  that  the  latter  deserved  to  be  his 
successor,  he  added,  ^'  And  now,  behold,  I  know  w^ell  that  thou  wilt  surely 
be  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  established  in  thy  hand. 
Swear  now,  therefore,  to  me,  by  Jehovah,  that  thou  wilt  not  cut  off  my 
seed  after  me,  and  that  thou  wiJt  not  destroy  my  name  out  of  my  father's 
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house.'^  David  took  the  oath  required  of  him.  Then  the  king  returned 
to  Gibeah;  but  surprisingly  enough,  David  and  his  men  continued  to 
remain  in  their  strongholds. 

Soon  after  this,  Samuel,  as  it  appears,  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  after  he  had  judged  Israel  twelve  years  alone,  and  as  many  writers, 
with  good  reason  it  would  seem,  presume,  thirty-eight  yearsf  jointly  with 
Saul.  Whatever  his  frailties  may  have  been,  and  that  he  was  not  without 
pride  and  ambition  is  too  evident  to  be  denied,  his  general  conduct,  bow- 
ever,  seems  to  have  been  honorable,  and  worthy  of  the  homage  the  Israel- 
ites paid  to  his  memory,  by  a  public  mourning.  His  corpse  was  buried 
with  great  solemnity,  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house  of  Ramah. 

From  the  district  of  Engeddi,  David,  some  time  after  his  interview  with 
Saul,  as  it  would  seem,  removed  farther  southward,  "  into  the  wilderness 
of  Paiah."  While  remaining  here,  he  and  his  followers  appear  to  have 
sustained  themselves  chiefly  by  spoils,  probably  mostly  taken  from  the  Arab 
tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  borders,  but  also  by  levying  tribute  from  the 
Israelites — whose  flocks,  during  the  proper  season,  fed  on  the  excellent 
pastures  of  this  region — in  consideration  of  the  protection  given  to  their 
shepherds  against  the  marauding  Arabs.t  Among  those  whose  shepherds 
had  thus  been  protected  by  David  and  his  men,  was  a  very  rich  man  by 
the.  name  of  Nabal,  who,  among  other  things,  possessed  three  thousand 
sheep.  David,  hearing  that  this  man  was  making  great  preparations  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  people  during  the  shearing  of  his  sheep,  and 
being  then  in  great  want  of  provisions,  sent  some  of  his  young  men  to 
salute  him  respectfully  in  his  name,  and  to  ask  supplies  from  the  abundance 
he  had  provided.  But  Nabal  being  described  as  "  churlish  and  evil  in  his 
manners,  and  irritable  as  a  dog,"  haughtily  answered,  "  Who  is  David  ?  and 
who  is  the  son  of  Jesse?  There  he  many  servants  naw-a-^ays  that  break 
away  every  man  from,  his  master.  Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my 
water,  and  my  flesh,  which  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  to  men 
whom  I  know  not  whence  they  come?" 

David  on  receiving  this  answer,  became  so  enraged  that  he  took  a  rash 
oath  to  destroy,  before  the  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  Nabal  and  all  that 
belonged  to  him  j§  and  ordering  four  hundred  of  his  men  to  arm  themselves, 


*  "  The  anxiety  of  Saal,  and  even  of  Jonathan,  on  this  point,  seems  to  show  (what  has 
already  appeared  in  the  case  of  Abimelech)  that  it  was  even  then,  as  it  ever  has  been,  until 
lately,  usual  for  Oriental  kings  to  remove  by  death  all  those  whose  claims  to  the  throne 
might  seem  superior  or  equal  to  their  own,  or  whose  presence  might  offer  an  alternative  to 
the  discontented ;  the  intense  horror  with  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  prospect  or  fear 
of  genealogical  extinction,  also  contributes  to  explain  the  anxiety  which  both  Saul  and 
Jonathan  felt  on  this  point  more  than  on  any  other." — Kitto's  Falestinet  Tol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  L 

t  Eighteen  years,  says  Josephus. — Ant.  lib.  vi.  ch.  13. 

t  Compare  Joseph.  AuL  lib.  vi.  ch.  13,  sect,  concerning  Nabal. 

5  1  Sam.  ch.  xxv.  22. 
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he  set  forth  at  once  to  accomplish  his  unjustifiable  revenge.  But  though 
.  the  barbarity  which  David  intended  to  commit  is  not  to  be  defended,  the 
morals  of  the  times,  and  the  great  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  him, 
are  circumstances  which,  when  duly  considered,  in  some  measure  diminish 
the  guilt  of  his  intention.  Happily,  however,  he  was,  by  the  interposition 
of  an  artful  and  beautiful  woman,  prevented  from  committing  so  bloody 
a  deed. 

One  of  those  shepherds  who  had  been  in  the  wilderness  with  the  flocks, 
and  knew  well  the  value  of  the  protection  David  and  his  men  had 
rendered,  was  present  when  Nabal  returned  so  insulting  an  answer  to 
David's  messengers.  Greatly  disapproving  of  his  master's  conduct,  and 
fearing  its  consequences,  he  hastened  to  relate  the  circumstances  to  Abigail, 
the  wife  of  Nabal.  She  concurred  in  the  reasonable  apprehensions  of  (he 
shepherd,  and  with  a  promptitude  that  well  attests  the  energy  of  her 
character,  decided  at  once  on  the  means  for  averting  this  calamity.  While 
Nabal  was  indulging  in  immoderate  enjoyments  at  the  feast,  she  prepared 
a  liberal  present,*  with  which  she  set  forth,  accompanied  by  her  servants, 
to  appease  the  anger  of  David.  Meeting  him  on  the  way  to  execute  his 
revenge,  she  alighted,  and  saluting  him  most  respectfully,  pathetically 
implored  him  to  listen  to  her  words.  David,  who  was  not  insensible  to 
the  personal  attractions  of  women,  did  not  refuse  to  listen  to  the  beautiful 
Abigail.  With  admirable  tact,  the  artful  woman  began  by  asking  him  to 
punish  her  alone,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  conduct  of  so  weak  a  man 
as  her  husband  ;  and  expressing  the  hope  that  David's  enemies  might  all 
be  such  as  Nabal.  She  then  hinted  that  she  had  providentially  come  to 
prevent  David  from  shedding  human  blood  in  private  revenge ;  that  she 
had  brought  presents  to  his  men ;  and  that  until  now  he  had  fought  no 
other  battles  than  those  that  had  pleased  Jehovah.  At  last,  she  reminded 
David  of  the  high  destinies  that  awaited  him  ;t  and  entreated  him,  when 
he  should  become  ruler  of  Israel,  not  to  forget  his  humble  handmaid. 

This  appeal  of  ruby  lips  and  sparkling  eyes  was  irresistible.  The  son 
of  Jesse  acknowledged  with  manly  frankness  the  criminality  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  with  chivalrous  delicacy  expressed  the  obligation  which  he  felt 
to  Abigail  for  the  change  she  had  wrought  in  his  mind.  <^  Blessed  be 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,"  he  exclaimed,  "who  sent  thee  this  day  to 
meet  me,  and  blessed  be  thy  advice  and  blessed  be  them  who  hast  kept 


*  CooBisting  of  two  hundred  loaves  of  bread,  two  nkin-bottles  of  wine,  five  mca.-ures  nf 
parched  com,  five  sheep  ready  dressed,  two  hundred  clusters  of  raisins,  nu*i  two  hundred 
cakes  of  figs. 

t  If  we  are  to  contider  the  speech  of  Abigail,  as  given  by  the  writer,  correct  in  its  maiu 

contents which  is  very  doubtful^the  allusion  to  the  destiny  that  awaited   David,  would 

indicate  that  there  was  a  rumor  generally  among  the  Israelites,  that  David  was  anointed  to 
succeed  Saul. 
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me  this  day  from  coming  to  shed  blood,  and  from  avenging  myself  with 
my  own  hand."  David  then  further  spoke  of  his  intended  revenge,  and 
of  her  arrival  as  being  the  only  cause  of  averting  him  from  his  purpose ; 
and  having  accepted  the  present  Abigail  had  brought,  added  :  ^*  Go  up  in 
peace  to  thine  house :  Behold,  I  have  hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have 
accepted  thy  person."*  These  last  words  are  significant,  in  connection 
with  what  soon  followed. 

Abigail  having  returned  home,  and  found  her  husband  under  the  influ-. 
ence  of  strong  drink,  told  him  not,  until  the  following  day,  what  she  had 
done,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed.  Her  words,  it  is 
related,  had  such  an  effect  on  his  feelings,  (hat  in  a  few  days  afterwards 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  When  this  intelligence  was  brought  to  David, 
he  exclaimed,  that  Jehovah  had  punished  Nabal  with  death  for  his  wicked- 
ness. Having  previously  fallen  in  love  with  the  charming  widow,  he  sent 
messengers,  who  informed  Abigail  that  he  wished  her  for  his  wife.t 
This  proposal  she  appears  to  have  accepted  with  raptures  of  unrestrained 
joy,  and  the  consummation  of  the  marriage  to  have  been  accomplished 
with  unbecoming  haste. 

It  would  seem  that  after  this  David  returned  to  his  former  place  of 
refuge,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  We  are  told  that  Saul,  at  the  head 
of  three  thousand  men,  went  thither,  once  more  threatening  hostility 
against  David,  who,  at  night,  while  the  king  lay  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  his  men,  with  his  spear-stock  in  the  ground  at  his  head,  entered  the 
camp  unperceived,  accompanied  by  Abashai4  They  penetrated  to  the 
very  spot  where  the  king  lay,  when  Abashai  expressing  his  desire  to  slay 
him,  was  restrained  by  David,  who  only  took  away  the  spear  of  Saul, 
and  a  vessel  of  water  which  stood  near  by  for  his  use,  as  proofs  of  his 
having  again  had  the  life  of  the  king  in  his  power.  It  is  further  related, 
that  David,  stationing  himself  on  the  edge  of  an  opposite  cliff,  reproved 
Abner,  Saul's  general,  for  keeping  so  negligent  a  watch  over  the  royal 
person,  and  that  Saul,  hearing  these  words,  exclaimed :  ''Is  that  thy  voice, 
my  son  David  ?" — when  the  latter  replying,  "  It  is  ray  voice,  my  lord,  O 
king!"  proceeded,  in  energetic  but  respectful  words,  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and  as  evidence  of  the  value  in 
which  he  held  the  king's  life,  produced  the  spear  and  the  water-pot.  On 
this,  Saul  acknowledged  that  he  had  acted  unwisely,  and  blessing  David, 
returned  to  Gibeah.$ 


*  1  Sam.  zxT.  32, 33. 

t  David's  wife,  Michal,  had  been  giren  by  Saal  in  marriage  to  a  certain  Phalto.  Bat  David 
had  another  wife,  by  the  name  of  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel-^when  he  married  AbigaiL  It  has 
before  been  observed  that  the  Mosaic  law  did  not  prohibit  polygamy. 

I  The  brother  of  Joab. 

(  Bat  none  who  have  thoroughly  reflected  on  how  frequently  one  and  the  same  event  is 
related  in  very  different  ways,  and  the  similarity  of  oiroomstanoes  which  occur  in  this 
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Notwithstanding  that  there  8<jfemed  no  immediate  danger  at  hand,  yet 
David  retired  |to  the  land  of  the  Philistines.  For  this  act  he  has 
been  blamed,  even  by  many  of  those  who  have  otherwise  shown  themselves 
to  be  great  admirers  of  his  character  and  virtue.  Still  I  think  it  would  be 
very  unjust  to  censure  him  for  taking  up  his  abode  among  the  Philistines, 
without  being  better  acquainted  than  we  are  with  the  motives  which 
might  have  led  him  to  pursue  this  course. 

David  proceeded  with  his  six  hundred  men  directly  to  Gath,  where  he 
was  well  received  by  the  king,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  the  same  Achish 
in  whose  presence  he  had  formerly  played  the  madman.  On  the  request 
of  David,  Achish  gave  him  the  town  of  Ziklag  for  his  abode,  where  he 
resided,  as  it  would  seem,  one  year  and  four  months,  until  the  death  of  Saul. 
During  his  stay  in  tliis  place,  David  undertook  predatory  excursions*  against 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  the  Amalekites,  the  Geshurites,  and  the 
Gezrites,  that  nomadized  in  Stony  Arabia,  on  the  sea-coast  as  far  as 
Pelusium,  and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

At  this  time,  the  Philistines  having  prepared  for  a  general  war  against 
the  Israelites,  David  was  under  the  necessity  either  to  take  the  field  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  or  declining,  to  seem  ungrateful  to  Achish,  and 
perhaps  draw  on  himself  and  his  followers  the  revenge  of  the  Philistines. 
But  though  he  chose  the  first  alternative,  which  was  at  least  not  the  most 
honorable,  he  was,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Philistine  princes,  happily  saved 
from  being  branded  as  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland.t 

On  returning  from  Aphek,  where  he  had  met  Achish,  he  found  Ziklag 
reduced  to  ashes  by  the  very  tribes  whom,  in  his  excursions,  he  had  treated 
so  inhumanly.  The  sight  of  the  pillaged  and  burnt  city  at  first  inflamed 
David's  own  men  with  such  anger  against  him,  that  they  were  about 
to  kill  him ;  but  after  having  succeeded  in  restraining  their  violence  against 


narrative,  and  that  which  informs  us  of  what  took  place  between  Saul  and  David  in  the 
district  of  Engeddy — will  not  be  much  disinclined,  I  presume,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  it 
is  one  and  the  same  event,  of  which  we  have  two  versions,  differing  in  the  details,  but 
agreeing  in  substance. 

In  David's  remonstraaces  with  Saul  there  occurs  a  passage  which  must  not  be  left  unno- 
ticed, as  proving  how  erroneous  a  conception  even  David  bad  of  the  Deity.  "  If  Jehovah 
bath  stirred  thee  up  against  me,"  said  David,  "  let  him  accept  an  offering ;  but  if  they  be 
children  of  men,  accursed  be  they  before  Jehovah,  for  they  now  drive  me  out  from  abiding 
in  the  inheritance  of  Jehovah."  What  false  ideas  !  What  an  immense  difference  between 
the  Deity  as  conceived  in  these  words,  and  as  represented  to  us  by  Christ ! 

*  ''  In  all  these  excursions  he  utterly  destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  took  possession 
of  the  cattle  and  apparel,  of  which  their  wealth  consisted.  The  exterminating  character 
which  he  gave  to  this  warfare  was  to  prevent  the  Philistines  frem  learning  that  he  had  been 
acting  against  their  allies  and  friends;  and  he  always  pretended  to  Achish  that  his  expedition 
had  been  against  the  Israelites.  For  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  son  of  Jesse  poured  oaX 
innocent  blood,  to  cover  a  deliberate  and  designing  falsehood,  we  have  no  excote  to  oSbr. 
He  must  bear  the  blame  for  ever."— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  oh.  I. 

t  See  voL  L  p.  403,  404,  of  this  work. 
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himself,  he  set  out  with  them  in  pursuit  of  those  who  had  sacked  Ziklag, 
and  on  whom,  when  oyertaken,  a  merciless,  vengeance  was  inflicted.* 

The  end  of  SauPs  days  was  now  fast  approaching.    As  the  sun  of  the 
aged  king  was  to  set,  the  horizon  became  still  darker  than  at  any  other 
period  during  his  whole  reign.     Within  his  kingdom  there  were  evidently 
many  that  sided  with  David,  as  would  appear  from  the  presents  which  the 
son  of  Jesse,  after  his  return  to  Ziklag,  sent  to  several  leading  persons 
among  his  countrymen.     From  without,  the  powerful  host  which  the 
Philistines — ^those  heroic  enemies  of  Israel — had  gathered,  menaced  his 
throne,  and  the  independence  of  those  over  whom  he  ruled.    Still  Saul, 
though  probably  ill-supported  by  at  least  a  part*  of  his  subjects,  assembled 
his  forces,  resolved  to  fight  for  his  people  and  his  throne.    But  when 
surveying,  from  the  heights  of  Gilboa,  the  numerous  army  which  the 
Philistines  had  brought  into  the  field  of  Esdraelon — ''  that  great  battle-field 
of  nations  " — distrust  seems  to  have  crept  into  his  soul,  and  he  turned  to 
consult  Jehovah.t    But  how  was  this  to  be  done?    The  priests  were  his 
enemies,  if  not  before,  no  doubt  since  he  had  sacrificed  their  brethren  to  his 
suspicion ;  the  Urim  and  Thummim  appears  to  have  been  with  Abiathar, 
the  prophets'  mouths  were  silent,  and  no  dreams  solved  his  doubts  by 
carrying  to  him  the  answer  of  the  Deity.    Unhappy  king,  who  knew  not 
that  by  following  the  path  of  duty,  he    was   accomplishing   the  will 
of  heaven !    Impelled  by  the  irresistible  desire  of  knowing  how  to  act,  he 
ordered  his  servants  to  seek  for  a  woman  skilful  in  the  forbidden  art  of 
necromancy,t  that  through  her  he  might  obtain  the  information  he  desired. 
Being  told  that  there  was  one  female  necromancer  at  Endor,  a  town  not 
far  from  the  camp  in  Gilboa,  he  repaired  to  her  by  night,  disguised,  and 
accompanied  by  two  attendants.    Being  requested  to  exercise  her  power, 
the  woman  alleges  her  fear  of  the  rigor  with  which  the  law  against  necro- 
mancy was  executed.    Saul,  however,  with  an  oath,  pledged  her  impunity, 
and  commanded  her  to  raise  up  Samuel.     '^  At  this  demand  of  raising  a 
man  of  such  dignity  and  importance,  the  woman  first  recognizes,  or  pre- 
tends to  recognize,  her  royal  visitant.     *  Whom  seest  thou  ?'  says  the  king. 
' Mighty  ones  ascending  from  the  earth.'    '  Of  what  form?'    ^  An  old  man 
covered  with  a  mantle.'    Saul,  in  terror,  bows  his  head  to  the  earth,  and 
it  would  seem,  not  daring  to  look  up,  receives  from  the  voice  of  the  spectre 
the  awful  intimation  of  his  defeat  and  death.§" 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  443.  444,  of  this  work. 

t  Still  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  it  was  an  obligatory  doty  among  the  Israelites  not  to 
undertake  any  war,  or  fight  any  battle,  ere  Jehovah  had  been  oonsalted  by  the  high-priest 
or  his  sabstitute. 

t  Saul  hadt  daring  his  reign,  either  from  obedience  to  the  law,  (Dent,  xviii.  10, 11,)  or 
from  conviction  of  their  being  bat  cheats,  banished  all  diviners  and  wizards  that  oonld  be 
fbnnd  in  Israel. 

$  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i  book  vii. — I  have  cited  the  above  as  it  appears  to 
be  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  narrative ;  still  I  will  devote  a  low  more  words  to  this  sabject. 
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What  followed  is  do  proof  that  the  pretended  Samuel  pointed  out  to 
Saul  what  was  to  take  place.  But,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  since  the  king's  fate  had  been  sealed,  the  words  of  the 


Mr.  Milman  adda  to  the  aboTo  quotation  the  following  remarks:  "On  the  reality  of  this 
apparition,  we  prerome  not  to  decide ;  the  fignre,  if  figure  there  »ere,  was  not  seen  by  Saul ; 
and  excepting  the  event  of  the  approaching  battle,  the  spirit  said  nothing  which  the  living 
prophet  had  not  said  before  repeatedly  and  publicly.  But  the  fact  is  curious,  as  showing 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Jews  in  departed  spirits  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  most 
other  nations.  The  prophesy,  like  many  others,  may  have  contributed  to  its  own  accom- 
plishment." 

Mr.  Kitto,  a  writer  of  another  stamp,  has  understood  the  Hebrew  narrative  quite  differently. 
He  says:  "  Whatever  might  be  the  nature  of  the  woman's  art,  and  her  design  in  undertaking 
to  fulfil  his  wish,  whether  she  meant  to  impose  on  Saul  by  getting  some  accomplice  to 
personate  Samuel,  who  had  only  been  dead  two  years,  and  whose  person  must  have  become 
well  known  to  the  Israelites  during  his  administration,  or  whether  she  expected  a  demoniacal 
spirit  to  give  him  an  answer;  it  appears,  from  a  close  examination  of  the  text,  that»  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  woman  herself,  and  before  she  had  time  to  utter  any  of  her  incan- 
tations, the  spirit  of  Samuel  was  permitted  to  appear  in  a  glorified  form  ;  and  ominously  clad 
in  that  mantle  in  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
fiimily  of  Saul.  When  the  figure  appeared,  the  king  knew  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  bowed 
himself  to  the  groaud  before  him.  From  tliat  awful  and  passionless  form  he  heard  that  the 
decree,  declared  long  since,  was  now  to  be  accomplished ;— to-morrow  Israel  should  be  given 
np  to  the  sword  of  the  Philistines  ;•— to-morrow  Saul  and  his  sons  should  be  numbered  with 
the  dead." — History  of  Palestine,  voL  i.  book  iv.  chap.  1. 

It  is  indeed  pitiful  to  see  how  bigotry  makes  even  men  of  acknowledged  learning  so  blind 
as  not  to  perceive  the  circumstances  which  serve  to  prove  the  falsity  of  their  conclusions. 
But  before  I  make  any  further  comments  I  will  cite  the  narrative  as  given  in  the  book  of 
Samuel,  as  well  as  in  the  Jewish  Antiquities  of  Josephus. 

"  And  Saul  disguised  himself,  aud  put  on  other  raiment,  and  he  went,  and  two  men  vrith 
him,  and  they  came  to  the  woman  by  night,  and  be  said,  I  pray  thee  divine  unto  me  by  the 
familiar  spirit,  and  bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name  to  thee.  And  the  woman  said  unto 
him.  Behold  thou  knowest  what  Saul  hkth  done ;  how  he  hath  cut  off  those  that  have  fami- 
liar spirits,  and  the  wizards  out  of  the  laud :  wherefore  then  layest  thou  a  snare  for  my  life, 
to  cause  me  to  die  7  And  Saul  sware  to  her  by  Jehovah,  saying.  As  Jehovah  liveth  there 
•hall  no  punishment  happen  to  thee  for  this  thing.  Then  said  the  woman.  Whom  shall  I 
bring  up  unto  thee  7  And  he  said,  Bring  me  up  Samuel  — Aud  when  the  woman  saw  Samu- 
el, she  cried  with  a  loud  voice;  aud  the  woman  spoke  to  Saul  saying.  Why  hast  thoa 
deceived  me,  for  thou  art  Saul  7 — Aud  the  king  said  unto  her.  Be  not  afraid:  for  what  saw- 
est  thou  7  And  the  woman  said  unto  Saul.  I  saw  gods  [mighty  ones]  ascending  out  of  the 
earth. — And  he  said  unto  her,  What  form  is  he  of  7  And  she  said.  An  old  man  cometh  up, 
and  he  is  covered  with  a  mantle.  And  Saul  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel,  and  he  stooped 
^th  hi$  face  to  the  ground,  and  bowed  himself." — I  Sam.  xxviii.  8 — 14. 

Josephus  gives  us  the  following  narrative  of  this  transaction ;  **  Hereupon  Saul  put  off  his 
royal  apparel,  and  took  two  of  his  servants  with  him,  whom  he  knew  to  be  most  faithful  to 
him,  aud  came  to  End  or,  to  the  woman,  and  entreated  her  to  make  use  of  her  skill  in  necro- 
mancy, and  to  bring  up  such  a  spirit  to  him  as  he  should  name  to  her.  But  when  the 
woman  refused,  saying,  she  would  not  offend  the  king,  who  had  forbidden  the  practise  of  this 
art,  aud  that  it  was  wrong  of  him,  to  whom  she  had  done  no  injury  to  lay  a  snare  for  her; 
and  to  discover  that  she  exercised  a  forbidden  art,  in  order  to  cause  her  to  be  punished  ;  he 
•wore  that  nobody  should  know  what  she  did,  and  that  she  should  incur  no  danger.  As  soon 
as  he  had  by  this  oath  removed  from  her  mind  all  fear,  he  bade  her  to  bring  up  before  him 
the  spirit  of  Samuel.  She,  however,  not  knowing  who  Samuel  was,  called  him  out  of 
hades.    When  he  appeared,  and  the  woman  saw  one  that  was  venerable,  and  of  a  Divine 
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impostor  were  made  to  coincide  with  the  reality.  If  this  were  not  so,  then 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Saul  fell,  in  all  probability,  the  victim  of 
assassinators,  with  whom  the  female  necromancer  and  the  impostor  slood 
in  close  alliance.  No  doubt  there  is  some  cause  to  presume  that  the  aged 
hero  and  his  brave  sons  were  killed  by  countrymen  of  their  own. 

Whatever  dark  anticipations  may  have  rested  upon  the  mind  of  Saul, 
on  the  morrow,  he  followed  the  dictates  of  ^uty  and  of  honor,  and  fought 
the  valiant  enemies  of  his  country.  But  the  numerous  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines proved   irresistible.     Israel  fled.    Three  sons  of  Saul,  and   among 


form,  she^was  amazed  at  this  aight,  and  exclaimed,  "  Art  not  thou  king  Sanl  7*'  for  Samael 
\tau{  informed  her  who  he  waa.  When  he  bad  acknowledged  that  he  was  Saul,  and  had  asked 
her  whence  her  amazement  came,  she  answered  that '  she  saw  a  certain  person  ascend,  who, 
in  his  form,  was  like  to  a  god.*  And  when  he  bade  her  to  tell  him  what  he  resembled,  in 
wbatj^abithe  appeared,  and  of  what  age  he  was,  she  told  him,  He  was  an  old  man  already, 
and  of  a  glorious  personal  appearance,  and  had  on  a  sacerdotal  mantle.  By  this  the  king 
anderstood  that  it  was  Samael  that  appeared ;  and  he  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  saluting 
him  with  homage  of  respect/' — Ant.  lib.  vi.  14. 

A  close  investigatinu  of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  and  a  comparison  of  that  with  the  one 
given  by  Josephus,  cannot  but  convince  us  that  the  female  necromancer  abode  in  a  place 
which  was  suitable  for  the  imposture  which  she  was  accustomed  to  play  upon  her  creduloua 
visitors,  who  were  received  in  a  cave  or  apartment,  beneath  which  there  was  an  excavated 
place,  from  which  the  dead  who  were  to  appear  had  to  ascend.  It  appears  also  evident, 
from  both  these  narratives,  that  Saul  did  not  see  the  person  who  appeared,  but  that  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  Samuel,  from  the  description  which  the  woman  gave  of 
what  she  saw.  Hearing  Saul  say  that  he  wished  to  see  Samuel,  she  had  good  reason  to 
suspect  who  he  was,  as  it  was  not  likely  that  any  one  else  would  have  dared  to  make  such  a 
demand ;  still  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  as  Josephus  has  it,  that  she  only  asked  "  Art  not 
thou  this  Saul  T"  The  astonishment  at  the  sight  "  of  the  gods,'*  as  she  called  them,  "  ascending 
out  of  the  earth,'*  was  but  a  very  natural  artifice  for  imposing  upon  Sanl  the  belief  that  she 
really  saw  the  illustriuiis  dead.  Mr.  Kitto,  however,  considers  that  it  was  Samuel  in  a  glorified 
form  that  appeared.  But  had  such  been  the  case,  I  do  not  think  the  woman  would  have 
been  able  to  master  her  terror,  so  much  as  to  have  bad  power  to  answer  the  new  question  of 
Saul:  "  What  Ibrm  is  he  of?'*  or  ''  What  is  his  form?"  Nor  do  I  see,  if  Samuel  had  ap- 
peared  in  a  glorified  farm,  that  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  appeared 
as  an  old  man  covered  with  a  mantle.  From  whence  Mr.  Kitto  obtained  the  idea  that  this 
mantle  was  that  "  iu  which  was  the  rent  that  signified  the  rending  of  the  kingdom  from  the 
&mily  of  Saul,*'  if  nnt  from  his  own  imagination,  it  is  difiScult  to  understand.  In  regard  to 
Mr.  Kitto's  bint  that  the  female  necromancer  might  have  hoped  that  a  demoniacal  spirit  would 
return  an  answer  t<t  Saul,  I  should  desire  to  learn  how  a  spirit  without  body  could  utter 
sounds.  Mr.  Kitto  ought  to  have  known,  that  the  doctrine  of  demoniacal  spirits,  or  any  spirits 
whatever,  was  at  that  period  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Saul 
wi^ed  to  see  Samuel,  and  not  his  spirit,  as  both  Milman  and  Kitto  have  it. 

If  any  doubt  could  exist  that  the  woman  imposed  upon  Saul,  it  would  be  dissipated  by  the 
Tory  excuse  which  she  brought  forth  for  having  caused  Saul  trouble ;  "  Behold  thine  hand- 
maid hath  obeyed  thy  voice,  and  I  have  put  my  life  in  thy  hand,  and  have  hearkened  unto 
thy  words  which  thou  speakest  to  me." — 1  Sam.  xxviii.  21.  Consequently  she  acknowledged 
that  she  had  made  Samuel  appear,  which  she  unquestionably  would  not  have  done,  bad  the 
real  Samuel  without  her  agency  made  his  appearance.  Besides,  the  narrative  of  what  passed 
on  this  occasion  is  very  suspicious,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  what  is  related  bat 
the  account  which  the  female  necromancer  herself  might  have  given,  after  Saul's  death,  of 
his  visit  to  her. 
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them  the  heroic  Jonathan,  were  slain.  The  aged  king  himself  was  griev- 
ously wounded  by  the  archers.  Being  thus  exposed  to  fall  alive  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  he  commanded  his  armor-bearer  to  pierce  him  with 
his  sword.  But  when  that  warrior  refused,  Saul  fell  upon  his  own  weapon, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  that  faithful  servant,  who  would  not 
survive  his  beloved  master.  Why  camest  thou  not.  thou  son  of  Jesse,  and 
changed  the  fate  of  that  mournful  day  of  Israel  ?  Then  wouldst  thou 
have  been  numbered  with  Cimon,  the  Athenian,  as  the  most  generous  of 
heroes. 

On  the  next  day,  when  the  Philistines  came  to  collect  the  spoils,  they 
found  the  bodies  of  Saul  ind  his  three  sons.  They  sullied  their  victory 
by  indignantly  treating  the  remains  of  these  brave  men.  Cutting  pff  their 
heads,  they  hung  their  bodies  to  the  wall  of  the  town  of  Bethshon,  near 
Jordan.  Their  heads  and  armor  they  sent  as  trophies  into  their  own 
country,  by  the  hands  of  the  messengers  who  were  to  publish  their  tri< 
umph  in  their  temples  and  their  towns.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh 
cherished  in  grateful  remembrance  the  salvation  which  Saul  had  brought 
to  them,  when  they  were  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  Nahash ; 
and  therefore  some  valiant  men  among  them  went  by  night,  and  took 
away  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons,  and  brought  them  to  Jabesh.  In 
order,  as  it  appears,  to  prevent  any  further  insult  to  these  corpses,  the 
people  of  that  town  burnt  them,  and  buried  the  collected  bones  and  ashes 
in  an  honored  place.*  Then  a  solemn  mourning  for  the  fallen  heroes 
was  kept  up  for  the  time  of  seven  days. 

Were  we  acquainted  with  all  the  particulars,  we  should  perhaps  be 
enabled  to  wash  out  that  bloody  stain — the  massacre  of  Abimelech  and 
his  fellow-priests — which  rests  upon  the  memory  of  Saul ;  but  though  I 
feel  a  secret  voice  whispering  within  me  that  the  evidence  at  hand  is  not 
complete,  the  duty  of  an  impartial  historian  obliges  me  to  charge  him  with 
the  inexcusable  cruelty  of  having  sacrificed  so  many  innocent  persons  to 
his  craving  suspicion.  But  my  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  the 
conception  I  entertain  of  God,  prevents  me  from  countenancing  the  opinion 
that  SauPs  life  and  throne  were  deemed  forfeited,  because  he  had  shown, 
on  other  occasions,  mercy  to  the  enemies  of  himself  and  of  his  country. 
Had  Samuel  been  allowed  to  return  to  life,  as  a  messenger  of  heaven,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  he  would  have  upbraided  Saul  rather  for  the  blood  he  had 
shed  than  for  that  he  had  spared.t    Would  to  God  that  Saul  were  not 


*  Joseph.  Ant  book  vi.  chap.  zir. 

t  The  impOBttion  of  the  female  necromancer  m  evidently  testified  to  bj  the  very  wotde 
which  are  put  into  the  month  of  the  person  that  played  the  part  of  Samael ;  or  are  we  to 
believe  that  there  have  been  instances  when  Ood  bat  punished  men  for  not  having  murdend 
their  brethren,  whom  he  has  commanded  them  to  love,  even  when  being  their  bitienst 
enemies  f 
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gailty  of  any  other  crime  than  having  obeyed  the  voice  of  humanity ! 
His  heroic  death  would  then  have  been  but  the  crown  of  a  virtuous  life. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  return  to  Ziklag,  David  was  informed  of  the 
battle  of  Giiboa,  by  a  man, .  who,  presenting  himself,  with  his  clothes 
rent  and  earth  upon  his  head,  fell  down  before  him  in  token  of  homage, 
and  laid  at  his  feet  the  crown  and  armlet*  which  Saul  bad  worn. 
Upon  the  request  of  David  to  give  particuler  information  of  what  had 
taken  place,  the  man  told  him  that  the  Israelites  had  been  defeated, 
and  Saul  and  Jonathan  slain.  Being  further  asked  how  he  knew  that 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  dead,  the  man  replied,  that  he  saw  Saul,  when,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  he  was  about  to  slay  him- 
8el£  But  the  king  on  perceiving  him  asked  who  he  was,  and  on  being 
answered  that  he  was  an  Amalekite,  requested  that  he  would  slay  him, 
which  he  accordingly  did. 

We  are  told  that  David,  on  hearing  this  sad  intelligence,  rent  his  clothes, 
as  did  also  all  the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  that  both  he  and  they 
mourned,  wept,  and  fasted  until  the  evening.  This  would,  indeed,  cause 
us  to  admire  the  generous  feelings  that  seem  at  this  moment  to  have  actu- 
ated David,  were  we  not  also  informed  that  he  ordered  one  of  his  young 
men  to  kill  the  Amalekite — who,  as  it  appears,  had  done  nothing  criminal 
— ^under  the  frivolous  pretence  that  he  had  destroyed  the  anointed  of 
Jehovah.  Such  conduct  cannot  but  awaken  the  suspicion  that  David,  on 
this  occasion,  acted  insincerely,  and  that,  in  ordering  this  inexcusable 
murder,  he  wished  to  convince  the  remaining  friends  of  Saul  that  he  had 
not  sent  the  Amalekite  to  assassinate  the  king.t 

The  elegy  which  is  said  to  be  a  composition  of  David's,  on  the  death  of 
Jonathan  and  Saul,  breathes  sentiments  very  different  from  those  which 
were  displayed  by  the  murderer  of  the  Amalekite — who  would  seem  to 


*  **  We  suppose  that  the  armlet  found  on  the  person  of  Saal,  was  one  of  the  insignia  of 
loyalty,  and  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  a  mere  personal  ornament  of  yalae,  which  the  king 
happened  to  wear.  This  conclusion  is  amply  supported  by  the  ancient  and  still  subsisting 
castoms  of  the  East.  When  wom  by  mertf  they  have  been,  in  nearly  all  Eastern  countries, 
marks  of  dignity.  If  we  consult  the  numerous  figures  which  the  sculptures  and  paintings 
of  ancient  Egypt  offer,  we  find  armlets  very  frequent  as  ornaments  on  the  women ;  but  among 
men  they  only  appear  on  the  figures  of  the  kings.  In  India,  the  armlet  was  a  mark  of  sove- 
reignty at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Moguls.  It  still  is  such  in  Persia,  where  no  man  but  the 
king  wears  armlets.'*—- Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  2,  note  1. 

t  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  much  reason  to  anticipate  that  such  a  rumor  would 
be  spread  abroad,  and  be  believed  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  king  and  his  family,  on  its 
being  known  that  a  stranger  had  brought  the  royal  insignia  to  David,  and  that  the  very  man 
who  had  brought  them  acknowledged  his  instrumentality  in  the  death  of  Saul.  Still,  the 
wish  to  avoid  such  a  suspicion  being  created,  could  not  in  the  least  justify  David  in  causing 
the  innocent  Amalekite  to  be  killed.  Besides,  this  crime  might  be  considered  as  having 
originated  solely  in  the  wish  to  conceal  another,  and  consequently  still  greater. 

The  Amalekite's  veracity  in  saying  that  he  killed  Saul  on  his  own  request,  is  generally 
doabted,  bat  on  no  convincing  evidence. 

25 
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have  been  altogether  innocent — and  whom,  even  if  guilty,  David  had  no 
right  to  punish.  The  elegy  alluded  to,  and  which  I  give  below,*  is  a  con- 
vincing evidence  that  David,  on  this  occasion,  expressed  the  sorrow  worthy 
of  a  generons  heart,  far  better  than  he  had  acted  out  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  generosity 

The  very  lamentation  of  David  seems  to  me  a  proof  that  Saul  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Israelites  in  general,  and  that  his  reign,  on  the 
whole,  was  prosperous.  It  would  indeed  have  been  ridiculous  to  extol  so 
highly  a  man  of  no  worth,  whose  general  conduct  had  been  deemed 
censurable.  The  praise  of  David  cannot  well  be  taken  solely  as  an  ex- 
pression of  his  individual  sentiments,  but  rather  as  the  embodiment  of 
those  of  the  people.  Let  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  no  degrading  debauch- 
eries, no  perfidious  acts,  and  no  oppressions  of  those  who  made  him  their 
king,  are  recorded  of  Saul ;  and  that  tears  of  sincere  gratitude  were 
shed  at  his  funeral  pile. 


*  The  Tenion  now  given  ii  that  of  Boothroyd,  bat  altered— m  I  find  it  Kitto's  Paleatia< 
in  aome  of  the  lines : 

"  0  antelope  of  Israel !  pierced  on  thy  high  place ! 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! 
TeU  it  not  in  Gatb ; 

Poblish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askalon ; 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  ancircnmcised  triamph. 

Ye  monntains  of  Gilboa,  on  you  be  no  dew, 
Nor  rain,  nor  fields  of  first-fruits ; 
Since  these  hath  been  vilely  cast  away 
The  shield  of  the  mighty,  the  shield  of  Saul, 
The  armor  of  him  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain. 
From  the  fat  of  the  mighty. 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  was  not  held  back, 
Nor  did  the  sword  of  Saul  return  in  vain. 
Saul  and  Jonathan ! 

In  mutual  love  were  they  in  life  united, 
And  in  death  they  were  not  separated. 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions  were  they ! 

Ye  daughters  of  Israel  weep  over  Saul, 
Who  clothed  you  pleasantly  in  scarlet. 
And  put  golden  ornaments  upon  your  robes. 
How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  battle ! 

0  Jonathan,  slain  on  thy  own  mountains ! 

1  am  grieved  for  thee,  O  Jonathan,  my  brother ! 
Very  dear  to  me  wast  thou ! 

Wonderful  was  thy  love  to  me — 
Surpassing  the  love  of  woman. 

How  are  the  mighty  fallen ! 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished." 
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LETTER    X. 

THE     REIGN  OP    DAVID   OVER    THE    TRIBE   OP  JUDAH,    AND    OP    IBHBd- 
SHETH    OVER   THE   OTHER   TRIBES,    ABOUT    1066   B.C. 

David  seems  now  to  have  speedily  removed  with  his  followers  to 
Hebron,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  immediately  invested  by  the 
tribe  of  Judah  with  the  royal  dignity.  But  the  other  tribes,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  in  favor  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  acknowledged  as  his 
successor  his  only  surviving  son,  Esh-baai,  as  he  was  originally  named,* 
but  nicknamed  l8hbo6heth,t  from  his  imbecility.  The  causes  which  led  to 
this  division  are  very  evident  The  tribe  of  Judah  seems  to  have  already, 
under  the  lifetime  of  Saul,  sympathized  with  David,  the  glory  of  whose 
valiant  deeds — he  being  a  clansman  of  theirs — ^they  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  consider  as  reflecting  lustre  upon  themselves.  Besides  which, 
David  had  lately,  as  we  have  observed,  sent  presents  to  the  elders  and  his 
particular  friends  among  that  tribe,  who  consequently  were  the  more  ready 
to  promote  his  elevation,  which,  from  the  liberality  he  had  alrea^  shown, 
they  had  good  reason  to  hope  would  be  advantageous  to  themselves.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  services  of  Saul,  tlie  eminent  talents  of  Abner,  the 
interest  of  the  steadfast  adherents  of  the  fallen  monarch,  and  the  nat- 
ural readiness  in  men  to  view  the  son  as  the  heir  of  the  father,  induced 
the  other  tribes,  who  had  no  hopes  of  particular  advantages  from  the  ele- 
vation of  David,  to  acknowledge  Esh-baal  as  their  king.  The  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  leading  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  have  also  been  with 
some  reason  counted  among  the  causes  which  created  the  first  general 
separation  of  th^  house  of  Israel  into  two  hostile  camps. 

David,  on  hearing  of  the  solemn  funersd  which  the  inhabitants  of  Jabesh- 
Gilead  had  given  to  the  mortal  remains  of  Saul,  sent  to  them  messengers 
charged  with  the  commission  to  express  his  thanks,  and  his  wish  that  Jeho- 
vah would  reward  them.  He  added  also  that  it  was  his  intention  to  bestow 
some  token  of  gratitude  on  them  for  the  honor  they  had  shown  to  the 
fallen  monarch,  and  reminded  them,  that  as  Saul  was  dead,  it  was  neces- 
sary they  should  strengthen  themselves ;  by  which,  as  it  appears,  was 
meant,  that  they  should  join  with  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in  acknowledging 
him  as  the  successor  of  Saul.  But  though  an  indication  of  the  tact  with 
which  David  knew  how  to  turn  everything  to  his  advantage,  this  message 
failed  at  that  time  to  effect  what,  no  doubt,  was  its  main  object. 

^  1  ChroD.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  39.  t "  A  man  of  ahame/' 
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Abner,  whose  influence  had  chiefly  contributed  to  the  elevation  of 
Iflhbosheth,  at  Mahonaim,  to  the  vacant  throne,  for  a  long  time  frustrated 
the  aim  of  David  for  the  acknowledgment  of  himself  as  king  of  all  Israel. 

We  cannot  leave  the  circumstance  altogether  unnoticed  that  the  Philis- 
tines seem  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  take  any'further  advantage  of  their 
last  victory.  Though  we  can  assign  no  reason  for  this,  yet  we  cannot  but 
acknowledge  the  Philistines  worthy  of  much  praise,  if  they,  acted  thus 
from  sentiments  of  moderation,  and  from  the  wish  to  avoid  the  caprices  of 
fortune. 

The  first  direct  act  of  hostility  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel* 
appears  to  have  been  provoked  by  Abner,  who  crossed  the  Jordan,  to  com- 
pel the  tribe  of  Judah  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Ishbosheth.  David 
sent  Joab,t  his  ablest  general,  to  oppose  him.  The  hostile  armies  met  each 
other  near  the  pool  of  Gibeon.  But,  on  the  proposal  of  Abner,  the  vic- 
tory was  to  be  decided  by  the  issue  of  a  contest  between  twelve  champions 
selected  from  among  each  of  the  opposing  forces.  The  men  who  were 
chosen  proved  to  be  so  well  matched  that  they  no  sooner  came  within 
reach  of  one  another,  than  each  man  seized  his  antagonist  by  the  head, 
and  pierced  his  body  with  his  sword,  so  that  they  were  all  killed  on  the 
spot  Thb  bloody  affray,  instead  of  settling  the  question,  only  incited  the 
hostile  armies  to  encounter  each  other  with  the  more  fury  in  a  general 
battle.  M  last,  as  it  appears,  the  victory  declared  for  Joab,  and  Abner 
himself  was  obliged  to  follow  with  the  torrent  of  defeat.  But  being 
closely  pursued  by  Asahel,  he  turned,  and  finding  who  was  his  pursuer, 
he  manifested  his  willingness  to  avoid  the  bloody  feud,  that  agreeably  to 
the  notions  of  those  times,  would  arise  between  him  and  Joab,  in  case  he 
slew  his  brother,  even  in  his  own  defence.  He  therefore  endeavored  to 
persuade  Asahel  to  turn  back,  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  take  his  life. 
But  when  this  warrior  would  not  desist  from  the  pursuit,  and  having  seen 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distance  him,  Abner,  to  save  his  own  life,  struck  him 
with  the  hinder  point  of  his  spear,t  with  such  force  that  the  weapon  passed 
through  his  body.  Fatal  blow  !  which  carried  death  to  Asahel,  and  brought 
down  bloody  vengeance  on  Abner's  head  ! 

The  victorious  army  of  Joab,  headed  by  himself  and  Abishai,  continued 
until  sunset  to  pursue  Abner  and  his  defeated  troops,  but  then  at  length 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Benjaminites  rallied  around  this  courageous  warrior 


*  There  have  been  wiitera  who  have  preaamed  that  there  was  no  hostility  committed 
between  the  rival  parties  daring  the  two  first  years  after  SanPs  death.  Bat  this  opinion 
seems  not  probable,  and  is  at  rariance  with  what  Josephos  has  related. — See  book  Ant.  Lib. 
▼ii.  ch.  1. 

t  Joab  was  the  son  of  Sari  and  Zemiah— the  sister  of  Darid— and  with  him  were  his  two 
▼aliant  brothers,  the  swift-footed  Asahel  and  the  experienced  Abishai. 

X  The  spear  is  armed  at  the  lower  end  with  »  pointed  iron,  whereby  it  is  stuck  into  ^bm 
ground  whan  the  owner  is  in  repose. 
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on  the  rising  of  the  hill  of  Ammah,  and  presented  to  their  pursuing  foes 
an  undismayed  front.  Abner,  however,  prevented  farther  bloodshed  by 
reminding  Joab  that,  if  there  was  not  as  top  put  to  the  slaughter  of  the 
defeated,  he  would,  by  compelling  them  to  make  a  desperate  resist- 
ance,* soon  have  cause  to  repent.  Joab  was  too  able  a  general  not 
to  perceive  that  he  would  hazard  a  defeat  in  battling  with'  brave  men,  to 
whom  there  was  no  salvation  but  in  victory.  Consequently,  either  from 
this  motive,  or  from  feelings  of  humanity,  or  from  fear  of  displacing  David, 
whose  hope  of  becoming  sole  king  of  Israel  would  rather  be  frustrated 
than  advanced  by  a  barbarous  treatment  of  the  conquered,  he  hearkened 
to  the  advice  of  Abner,  and  gave  a  signal  to  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  their  brethren.  Though  no  armistice  or  peace 
appears  to  have  been  concluded,  Abner  returned  to  Mahonaira,  and  Joab 
to  Hebron.  The  loss  of  the  former  in  this  action,  is  said  to  have  been 
three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  but  that  of  the  latter  only  nineteen.t 

The  war  which  had  thus  begun  between  the  two  opposite  parties  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  appears  to  have  been  continued  in  a  manner  which, 
though  vexatious,  and  nourishing  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  contend- 
ing parties,  did  not  lead,  long  as  it  lasted,  to  any  decisive  battle.  But 
it  is  said  to  have  nevertheless  been  attended  with  a  result,  that  strength- 
ened the  cause  of  David,  and  in  the  same  proportion  weakened  that  of  his 
rival,  w.ho,  indeed,  as  it  appears,  would  soon  have  lost  his  throne,  had  he 
not  been  supported  by  the  great  influence  and  eminent  abilities  of  Abner. 

During  this  time  David  seems  to  have  kept  himself  aloof  from  partici- 
pation in  the  petty  warfare  which  was  carried  on  by  his  generals.  This 
was  a  prudent  policy,  as  he  thus  avoided  making  himself  personally  odious 
to  those  who  at  present  supported  his  rival,  but  whom  he  was  no  doubt 
anxious  to  gain  over  to  his  own  party.  He  appears  meanwhile  to  have 
made  himself  beloved  by  his  adherents,  and  probably  also  by  the  priesthood, 
and  to  have  abandoned  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  love — increasing  the 
number  of  his  wives  to  six,  by  all  of  whom  sons  were  born  to  him,  while 
be  resided  in  Hebron.t 


"*  This  I  consider  to  be  the  meaning  of  these  words ;  "  Then  Abner  called  to  Joab  and 
said,  Shall  the  sword  devoor  for  ever  7  Knowest  then  not  that  it  will  be  bitterness  in  the 
latter  end  f "— 2  Sam.  ii.  26. 

t  When  we  compare  the  numbers  of  those  who  were  killed  on  this  occasion  with  the 
namben  of  those  who  fell  in  the  battles  the  other  tribesi  as  ifidready  related,  foaght  against 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  in  consequence  of  their  siding  with  their  clansmen — the  people  of 
Gibeah— it  would  seem  that  the  troops  engaged  in  the  action  now  fonght  between  Abner 
and  Joab,  were  not  very  numerous. 

i  The  names  of  these  wives  were  as  follow :  1.  Ahinoam  of  Jezreel,  the  mother  of 
Amnon.  2.  Abigail,  the  widow  of  Nabal,  bore  to  David  Chileab,  otherwise  Daniel. 
3.  Maachah,  the  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  bore  Absalon,  and  a  daughter  named 
Tamar.     4.  Haggith  bore  Adonijah.    5.  Abital  bore  Shephattah.     6.  Eglah  bore  Ithream. 
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Four  years  appear  to  have  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Saul,  when  Ishbo- 
sheth,  through  his  own  imprudence,  lost,  as  it  would  seem,  the  friendship  c 

of  Abner.  This  general  was  well  aware,  that  without  his  support,  Ishbo- 
aheth  was  not  the  man  who  could  long  resist  David,  and  no  doubt  "  rated 
his  services  at  th^ir  full  value  ;''  and  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ^  i 

contemplated — as  some  have  pretended  ihat  he  did — the  dethronement  of 
the  imbecile  monarch,  and  the  attainment  of  the  royal  crown,  it  is  clear 
that  he  considered  it  did  not  become  Ishboshech,  who  was  so  greatly  in-  ' 

debted  to  him,  to  censure  his  conduct,  or  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  right 
to  investigate  his  private  life.  The  impotent  king  seems  to  have  had  a 
contrary  opinion.  Consequently,  on  hearing  that  Abner  carried  on  a  for* 
bidden  intercourse  with  a  woman  that  had  been  one  of  his  father's  concu- 
bines, and  whose  name  was  Rizpah,  Ishbosheth  undertook  to  put  a  some* 
what  reproachful  question  to  Abner  on  the  subject.*  The  king  was  induced 
to  make  this  inquiry,  perhaps  because,  as  according  to  the  oriental  customsi 
eoncubines  of  a  deceased  prince  became  the  property  of  his  successor,  and 
the  act  which  was  imputed  to  Abner  may  have  seemed  to  him  as  indicating 
a  design  upon  the  very  crown  ;  or  at  least  as  an  invasion  of  his  preroga- 
tive. But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  question  itself  seems  to  have  been  very  ^ 
excusable — even  if  there  were  no  foundation  in  truth  for  the  act  which 
was  imputed  to  Abner ;  still  the  pride  of  this  powerful  man  was  stung  to 
the  quick,  as  would  seem  from  the  haughty  answer  he  returned  tQ  Ishbo- 
sheth. ''Am  I  — who,  against  Judah,  have  to  this  day  shown  kindness 
to  the  house  of  Saul,  thy  father,  and  to  his  brethren  and  to  his  friends, 
and  have  not  delivered  thee  into  the  hands  of  David — such  a  dog's  head 
that  thou  chargest  me  to-day  with  a  fault  concerning  this  woman  ?t  Je- 
hovah do  so  to  Abner,  and  more  also,  if,  as  Jehovah  has  sworn  to  David,  I 
do  not  so  to  him,  by  transferring  the  dominion  of  the  house  of  Saul,  and  to 
set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel  and  over  Judah,  from  Dan  even  to 
Beersheba." 

If  this  alleged  insult  and  this  rash  oath  were  the  motives  which  induced 
Abner  to  enter  into  a  treacherous  negotiation  with  David,  then  there  is  no 
excuse  for  him.  But  though  the  unjust  imputation  of,  or  even  an  allu- 
sion to  an  illegal  connexion  with  this  woman  might  have  hastened  the 
subsequent  step  of  Abner,  I  think  we  may  justly  presume  that  he  was 
actuated  by  motives  far  more  justifiable.  It  seems  to  me  very  natural, 
that  he  should  have  wished  to  see  the  Israelites  again  united,  in  order  to 


» 


*'  But  aa  thii  enumeration  is  only  for  genealogical  uaee,  it  appean  likely  that,  the  first  bom 
son  only  of  these  several  wives  is  named.  Is  it  improbsble  that  they  all  ha^  one  sod  and 
none  more?  Some  probably  had  daughters  also;  bat  Tamar  is  only  named,  at  she  iiltK 
mately  became  of  historical  importance. "-^Kitto's  Palestiue,  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

*  2  Sam.  iii.  7. 

t  Or,  **  that  thou  this  day  chargost  me  with  a  transgression  for  the  sake  of  a  wlpman.*' 


<  . 


1' 
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put  a  Stop  to  the  fratricidal  hostilities  that  had  so  long  been  carried  <m 
between  the  two  great  parties  into  which  that  people  was  then  divided ; 
and  as  the  surest  means  to  ensure  success  against  enemies  from  abroad. 
An  able  and  patriotic  man  could  also  not  fail  to  perceive  that  it  would  be 
much  easier  and  more  conducive  to  the  public  weal  to  unite  the  two  divi- 
sions under  ihe  sway  of  the  talented  and  brave  David,  than  under  that  of  the 
imbecile  Ishbosheth.  Besides  which,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  evident 
indication  that  the  cause  of  the  latter  was  declining,  while  that  of  the 
former  was  growing.  Thus  private  as  well  as  public  interests  may,  in  my 
opinion,  be  supposed  to  have  wrought  in  the  mind  of  Abner  that  resolution, 
which  his  anger,  kindled  by  Ishbosheth's  imprudent  question,  prompted 
him  speedily  to  execute. 

It  appears  that  Abner,  immediately  after  what  had  now  passed  between 
him  and  Ishbosheth,  sent  messengers  to  David  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  him,  under  which  he  would  engage  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  all 
Israel  to  acknowledge  him  as  king.  David  answered  that  he  was  willing 
to  make  such  an  agreement ;  but  as  a  token  of  Abner's  sincerity  he  desired 
that  he  should  use  his  influence  in  bihalf  of  those  messengers  whom  he, 
on  the  same  occasion,  sent  to  Ishbosheth  for  the  restoration  of  his  wife 
Michal,  whom  Saul  had  given  to  another.  This  claim  of  David's  was 
granted,  probably  by  the  influence  of  Abner,  and  having,  as  it  appears,  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  Ishbosheth  to  demand  Michal  from  her  present  hus- 
band, Abner  himself  undertook  to  escort  her  to  David.  The  reason  why 
the  latter  desired  the  restoration  of  Michal  was  perhaps  not  so  nmch  love 
to  her,  as  the  hope  that  the  friends  of  Saul's  house  would  be  the  sooner 
inclined  to  acknowledge  him  as  king,  when  seeing  him  united  again 
with  the  daughter  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

While  escorting  Michal  to  David,  Abner  had  a  favorable  opportunity, 
which  he  did  not  neglect,  to  communicate  his  sentiments  to  the  elders  of 
the  tribes  through  which  he  passed,  especially  to  that  of  Benjamin,  which 
was  naturally  the  most  attached  to  the  house  of  Saul,  while  his  own  influ- 
ence in  it  was  the  greatest.  The  arguments  which  he  then  used,  confirm 
the  opinion  I  have  before  given  in  regard  to  the  motives  which  actuated 
him  in  endeavoring  to  make  David  sole  king  of  united  Israel.  He  repre- 
sented to  his  auditors  that  there  was  reason  to  hope  that,  through  David, 
Israel  would  be  able  to  withstand  the  Philistines  and  other  foreign  ene- 
mies, and  pointed  out  to  them  also  some  other  benefits  which  would  be  a 
consequence  of  the  union  of  all  the  Israelitic  tribes  under  the  sway  of  that 
able  prince.  It  would  seem  that  he  also  held  out  to  the  Benjaminites  some 
particular  favors,  which  they  might  expect  to  receive  from  David.  Abner's 
representations  appear  to  have  gained  the  approbation  of  those  to  whom 
they  were  made.  Consequently,  sure  of  being  able  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
David,  accompanied  by  twenty  persons  he  proceeded  to  Hebron,  to  make 
the  final  agreement  with  that  prince,  who  received  him  with  great  dis- 
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tinction.  After  having  partaken  of  a  feast  which  his  royal  host  gave  to 
him  and  his  followers,  Abner  made  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the 
king ;  and  on  having  promised  to  induce  those  tribes  who  had  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  Ishbosheth,  to  make  an  overture  to  David  to  become  their 
king,  he  set  out  on  his  return. 

During  this  visit  of  Abner,  Joab  had  been  absent  from  Hebron ;  but  he 
returned  immediately  on  Abner's  departure,  and  became  much  mortified  on 
learning  what  had  occurred.*  He  hastened  to  David,  and,  reproaching 
him  for  allowing  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  artful  uncle  of  Ishbo- 
sheth,  professed  his  conviction  that  the  true  object  of  Abner's  visit  was  to 
l»>ocure  such  information  concerning  the  state  of  David's  affairs  as  would 
fiEicilitate  the  hostile  measures  which  he  meditated  against  him.  Then  he 
went  out  and  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  after  Abner  to  call  him 
back  in  the  name  of  the  king.  Suspecting  no  treachery,  Abner  obeyed 
the  call.  On  his  return,  he  was  met  by  Joab  in  the  gate,  and  induced  by 
him  to  step  aside,  as  if  to  listen  to  a  private  communication,  and  while 
thus  entirely  unguarded  and  unsuspicious,  Joab  gave  him  a  treacherous 
stab,  which  instantly  caused  his  de^th.  It  is  made  to  appear  as  if  this 
assassination  was  an  act  of  blood-revenge  for  the  mortal  wound  which 
Joab's  brother  Asahel  had  received  from  the  hand  of  Abner.  Yet  while  it 
is  perhaps  but  equitable  to  allow  Joab  the  benefit  of  this  motive,  we  have 
good  reason  to  presume  that  he  was  also  prompted  by  envy  and  jealousy. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the  prevailing  notion  that  his  brother's 
blood  called  for  vengeance,  caused  this  foul  deed  of  Abner's  to  be  viewed 
by  the  Israelites  as  excusable,  if  not  even  justifiable.! 


*  **  Through  the  energy  of  his  character,  his  abilities  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  peao» 
and  war,  his  influence  and  popularity  with  the  army,  which  was  under  his  command,  and 
his  unquestioned  devotion  to  the  interests  of  David,  this  man  had  great  authority  with  the 
king.  His  standing,  indeed,  in  the  kingdom  of  Jndah,  had  much  resemblance  to  that  <if 
Abner  in  the  other  kingdom,  nor  were  their  characters  altogether  unlike.  In  the  point! 
of  difference,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Abner;  for  his  experience  in  military  and 
public  affairs  was  larger,  from  which,  together  with  his  near  relationship  to  Saul  and  his 
sou,  and  the  high  stations  he  had  occupied  under  them,  his  influence  with  the  people  was 
fur  greater  than  that  which  Joab,  or  any  other  man  in  Israel  could  pretend  to ;  and  hence, 
his  greater  power  at  this  time  of  rendering  essential  services  to  the  king  of  Judah.  Abner 
and  Joab  also  served  very  different  masters;  and  thus  it  happened  that  while  Abner  was  in 
the  public  eye  the  greatest  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Joab  was  in  that  of  Judah  only  the 
greatest  man  next  to  David.  Upon  the  whole,  Abner  was  the  only  man  in  the  country  of 
whom  Joab  had  cause  to  be  afraid,  and  by  whom  it  was  likely  that  his  own  influence  would 
be  superseded  iu  case  the  two  kingdoms  were  united  through  his  instrumentality.  It  was 
probably  more  from  such  considerations  than  any  other,  that  his  displeasure  at  the  intercourao* 
between  David  and  Abuer  arose." — Kitto's  Palestine,  Vol.  1.  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

f  "  It  must  be  conceded,  that  the  existence  of  a  blood-feud  between  them  (Joab  and 
Abner)  extenuated,  if  it  did  not  justify  the  act  of  Joab  iu  the  eyes  of  all  Israel.  It  was»  in 
fact,  according  to  the  strict  ideas  of  that  barbarous  institution,  the  imperative  duty  of  Joab  to 
shed  the  blood  of  Abuer  who  had  slain  his  brother;  and  that  Abner  himself  knew  that  the 
death  of  Asahel  would  be  attended  with  this  result,  is  evinced  by  his  anxiety  to  avoid  thft 
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Besides  the  natural  abhorrence  of  David  for  the  treacherous  manner  in 
which  Aboer  bad  been  assassinated,  as  well  as  for  the  foul,  bloody  act 
Itself,  sound  policy  exhorted  him  to  wash  from  himself  all  suspicion  that 
Abner  was  murdered  with  his  secret  connivance.  These  motives,  as  well 
as  the  insult  offered  to  himself  by  Joab,  in  killing  a  man  with  whom 
he  had  just  then  entered  into  a  friendly  alliance,  and  from  whom  he 
hoped  the  attainment  of  his  dearest  wishes,  naturally  prompted  David  to 
manifest  publicly  his  mortification,  sorrow,  and  rage.  Consequently  he 
hastened  to  declare,  "  before  Jehovah,"  himself  guiltless  of  the  blood  which 
had  been  shed,  and  invoked  the  full  measure  of  that  blood  on  Joab  and 
his  house.  By  his  order  a  solemn  mourning  was  publicly  held,  in  which 
he  himself  took  a  prominent  part ;  and  at  the  funeral  lie  followed  the 
bier,  on  which  the  body  of  Abner  rested,  Xjo  the  grave ;  where,  while  weep- 
ing, he  lamented  in  elegiac  verse  the  loss  of  the  prince,  the  eminent  man, 
whom  the  hands  of  wicked  men  had  brought  to  an  untimely  end.  With 
what  propriety  David  thus  acted  is  shown  by  these  words:  "And  all  the 
people  took  notice  of  it,  and  it  pleased  them ;  for  all  the  people,  and  all 
Israel  understood  that  day,  that  it  was  not  by  the  order  of  the  king  that 
Abner,  the  son  of  Ner,  was  slain."* 

At  the  news  of  Abner's  death  Ishbosheth  felt  that  the  mighty  pillar^ 
which  had  hitherto  solely  supported  his  throne,  was  broken ;  and  that  the 
iron  grasp  which  had  so  long  held  his  kingdom  together,  was  loosened. 
Others  felt  it  too.     None  had  any  confidence  any  longer  in  the  stability  of 


fatal  neceesity  of  slaying  hia  parsuer ;  for  if  the  man-slayer  is  known,  the  avenger  is  not 
bound  to  make  any  distinction  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  his  relative  is  slain : 
and  at  the  present  day,  the  one  who  slays  another  in  battle  is  pursued  by  the  avenger 
equally  with  the  murderer.  The  extent  to  which  the  law  of  Moses  interfered  with  this 
custom,  only  provided  for  the  safety  of  the  mau-slayer  while  in  a  city  of  refuge.  Hebron 
was  a  city  of  refuge,  and  if  Joab  had  slain  Abner  wiihin  that  city,  the  law  would  have  allowed 
David  to  treat  him  as  a  murderer.  This  Joab  knew;  and  hence  his  meeting  Abner  at  the 
gate,  and  drawing  him  aside  before  he  entered  the  city.  These  details  are  necessary  to 
show  that  those  who  suffered  from  the  death  of  Abner,  and  abhorred  the  manner  iu  which  it 
was  inflicted,  knew  that  this  offence  was  not  punishable  by  the  king  or  by  the  law;  and 
hence,  that  it  was  not  merely  the  rank  and  influence  of  Juab  which  prevented  David  from 
calling  him  to  account  for  his  barbarous  deed.  Perhaps  he  could  not  have  punished  Joab  in 
any  case  «  but  it  is  important  to  know  that  in  the  present  case,  the  law,  custom,  and  public 
opinion  did  not  require  or  permit  him  to  do  so."— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  1.  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

But  there'  is  one  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  we  have  not  been  made 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  this  tragedy.  I  mean  the  evident  unsuspecting  careless- 
ness with  which  Abner  followed  Joab,  when  he  drew  him  aside  from  the  gate.  It  would 
seem  that  a  man  who  knew  that  he  followed  his  mortal  enemy,  would  have  taken  care  not 
to  permit  htm  to  approach  too  near.  Besides,  there  is  an  indication, — ^2  Sam.  ch.  iii.  v.  30,-— 
which  is  also  confirmed  by  Josephus,  that  both  Joab  and  Abishai,  hia  brother,  slew  Abner, 
which  strengthens  the  suspicion  that  we  are  not  made  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
that  accompanied  this  foul  deed. 

*  The  common  English  version  gives  the  last  words  thus;  that  *'  it  was  not  of  the  king  to 
ilay  Abner  the  son  of  Ner.*' 
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ishbosheth's  reign.  All  eyes  were  directed  towards  Hebron.  Two  Benja- 
minites,  brothers  of  high  rank,  took  the  criminal  resolution  to  anticipate 
the  course  which  events  were  likely  to  take,  by  assassinating  Ishbosheth, 
their  master,  in  hope  by  this  act  to  receive  high  rewards  and  honors  from 
David.  Accordingly  they  stole  into  the  chamber,  while,  according  to  the 
universal  custom  of  the  East,  Ishbosheth  was  at  sleep  during  the  mid-day 
heat.  They  pierced  the  king  while  asleep,  and  then  cut  off  his  head,  with 
which  they  escaped  unperceived,  as  at  that  time  of  the  day  most  people 
were  at  rest.  The  assassinators  hastened  to  Hebron,  and  laid  the  head  of 
their  king  at  the  feet  of  David,  with  the  words,  ^'  Behold  the  head  of  Ish- 
bosheth, the  son  of  Saul  thine  enemy,  who  sought  thy  life.  Jehovah  hath 
this  day  avenged  my  lord,  the  king,  of  Saul  and  of  his  seed."  But  David, 
too  sagacious  to  reward  such  a  deed  and  such  a  gift,  and  well  aware  what 
would  promote  his  interests,  indignantly  replied,  thundering  as  the  voice 
of  death  in  the  ears  of  the  assassinators,  "  As  Jehovah  liveth,  who  hath 
redeemed  my  soul  out  of  every  distress,  i^  when  one  told  me,  saying,  Be- 
hold Saul  is  dead,  ttiinking  that  he  brought  good  tidings,  I  took  hold 
of  him  and  slew  him  at  Ziklag,  when  he  expected  that  I  should  haye 
given  him  a  reward  for  his  tidings,  how  much  more,  whe|^  wicked  men 
have  slain  a  just  person  in  his  own  house,  upon  his  own  bed,  shall  I  not 
now  require  his  blood  from  your  hand,  and  destroy  you  from  the  earth  ?" 
Saying  this,  he  commanded  his  young  men  to  remove  them  to  an  ignomi- 
nious death.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  he  caused  to  be  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  Abner. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  thus  deprived  even  of  the  shadow  of  a  king 
— such  as  after  Abner's  death  had  been  at  the  head  of  its  affairs ;  and 
there  was  left  no  remaining  member  of  the  house  of  Saul,  whom  even 
those  who  still  cherished  the  memory  of  that  monarch,  could  with  any 
reasonable  hope  of  success  attempt  to  set  up  in  opposition  to  David.  The 
only  living  sons  of  Saul  were  those  by  a  concubine,  but  they  appear  to 
have  lived  in  such  obscurity  that  even  their  existence  was  perhaps  not 
known  to  the  people  in  general.  There  was  also  a  son  of  Jonathan,  but 
he  was  a  mere  boy,*  being  but  five  years  old  when  his  brave  father  fell  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa  ;  and  was  lame  from  an  accident  he  met  with  when 
his  nurse  fled  with  him  on  receiving  the  sad  news  of  the  loss  of  that  battle 
and  the  death  of  Jonathan. 

David  appears  to  have  reigned  between  seven  and  eight  years  in  He- 
bron, when,  after  the  assassination  of  Abner  and  Ishbosheth,  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  became  united  under  his  sway.  It  was  probably,  as  some  writers 
have  presumed,  the  result  of  a  decision  in  the  great  council  of  the  eleven 
tribes,  that  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Hebron  to  invite  David  to  assume 


*  Hu  name  was  Mephibosheth. 
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the  general  government  of  the  nation.  David,  as  was  to  be  expected,  had 
no  objection  to  accept  what  he  so  long  had  desired,  and  acceded  to  the 
conditions  on  which  the  crown  of  Israel  was  offered  to  him.  Then  the 
princes  and  chief  men  of  the  eleven  tribes,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  of 
men  "  that  could  keep  rank,"*  as  chosen  delegatest  of  the  several  tribes, 
repaired  to  Hebron,  to  be  present  at  the  great  national  act  of  David's  in- 
auguration as  king  of  United  Israel. 

With  those  numerous  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  '^  David 
made  a  league  before  Jehovah,'^  which  means  undoubtedly  that  he  bound 
himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  conditions  on  which  he  was  acknowledged 
king  of  United  Israel ;  but  which  conditions  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
Then  David  was  anointed  king,  and  received  the  homage  of  those 
present ;  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a  feast  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, supplies  for  which  were  liberally  furnished  by  all  the  neighboring 
tribes,  ^'  cm  asses,  on  camels,  on  mules,  and  on  oxen,"  and  consisted  of 
meat,  meal,  figs,  raisins,  wine,  oil,  oxen,  and  sheep  in  great  abundance  ; 
'*  for  there  was  joy  in  Israel*' 


*  1  Ohron.  xii.  38. 

t  "  The  number  amcnuted  to  no  Iom  than  340,000,  and  the  enameration  in  the  book  of 
Ohronicles  (1  Chron.  xii.)  ii  aocompanied  with  several  remarks,  which  the  soantinese  of  oar 
la  formation  concerning  the  dittinetioe  character  of  the  tribes  makes  interesting.    It  appears 
that  manj  members  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  adhered  to  the  house  of  Seal,  and  abode 
within  its  dominions;  for,  on  the  present  occasion,  6,800  men  of  that  tribe,  armed  with 
shield  and  spear,  came  with  the  others  to  sabmit  to  David.    There  were  7,100  Simonitea 
of  valor.    The  Levites  sent  4,600  ;  and  there  were  3,700  priests,  headed  by  Jehoiada,  the 
son  of  Benajah ;  besides  whom  came  Zadok,  at  the  head  of  twenty-two  chiefe  of  his  father's 
house.    This  Zadok,  of  the  old  pontifical  line  of  Eleazer,  is  the  same  who  was  long  after 
made  sole  high-priest  by  Solomon,  to  the  final  exclusion  of  the  house  of  Eli ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  is  particularly  noticed  as  a  young  man,  mighty  in  valor,  which  shows — 
as,  indeed,  appears  in  the  history — that  the  pursuits  of  the  Levites,  and  even  of  the  Aaron- 
ites,  were  not  exclusively  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  nature.    From  Benjamin  came  3000 
men,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  tribe  held  back,  still  cherishing  and  lingering  a  futile 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Saul,  the  rule  of  which  had  given  to  the  tribe  a  flattering  pre- 
eminence, which  it  was  unwilling  to  relinquish.     The  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  this 
side  of  the  Jordon  sent  18,000  men,  and  the  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  testified  its  concurrence 
by  sending  28,000  men.     From  Issachar  came  only  200  men;  but  these  were  the  chief 
persons  in  the  tribe,  the  whole  of  which  was  at  their  beck,  and  would  have  been  in  atten- 
dance if  required.     To  them  is  given  the  marked  character  of  being  men  of  political  saga- 
city, who  knew  better  than  most  men  how  Israel  ought  to  act  under  present  and  other 
circumstances,  and  whose  support  was,  therefore,  of  great  value  to  David.    From  Zebulon 
came  not  fewer  than  50,000  men,  skilled  in  the  use  of  warlike  weapons,  and  **  not  double 
hearted"  with  respect  to    the  object  for  which  they  came.     Naphtali  furnished  1000 
captains,  and  with  them  37,000  men,  armed  with  shield  and  spear.    Dan  supplied  28,600 
able  warriors,  and  Asher  40,000.    The  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  Reuben,  Gad,  and   the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  sent  collectively,  120,000  warlike  men.    One  obvious  remark,  arising 
from  the  survey  of  these  numbers,  is  the  comparative  largeness  of  the  proportions  furnished 
by  the  remoter  tribes,  to  the  north  and  beyond  Jordan.    This  is,  perhaps,  explained  by 
the  absence  in  those  tribes  of  any  pretensions  for  themselves,  and  of  any  strong  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Saul,  which  could  interfere  with  the  heartiness  of  their  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  David." — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol  1.  book  iv.  oh.  2« 
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LETTER   XI. 

THE    REIGN   OP   DAVID  OVER   UNITED   ISRAEL,  ABOUT    1047  B.C. 

The  young  monarch  of  Israel  began  now  to  display  the  ambition  and 
the  energy  of  his  character  by  divers  warlike  undertakings.  The  neigh- 
bors of  the  Israelites  soon  experienced  that  since  the  time  of  Joshua  there 
bad  been  among  that  people  no  warrior  so  terrible  to  them. 

The  first  warlike  enterprise  which  David  now  undertook,  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  fortress  of  Jebus,  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  natives  ever  since  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  which  Jose- 
phus  tells  us  had,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  fortifications,  been 
hitherto  deemed  impregnable.  The  Jebusites  there  viewed  the  attempt  as 
ridiculous,  and  seem  to  have  placed  the  lame  and  blind  on  the  walls,  in 
derision,  as  fully  competent  to  defend  their  stronghold.*  But  from  the 
lower  city,  which  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Israelites,  there  was 
"  a  gutter,"  or  subterraneous  communication,  with  the  fortress,  by  which 
David  introduced  a  party  of  men,  who,  headed  as  it  would  seem  by  Joab, 
took  "  the  stronghold  of  Zion."  The  abilities  and  bravery  Joab  had  dis- 
played during  the  siege  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress,  were  rewarded 
with  the  same  chief  command  of  the  armies  of  Israel  which  he  had  previ- 
ously held  over  the  troops  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah. 

David   now  resolved  to  take  up  his  residence  on  Mount  Ziou,t  and 


*  Joseph.  Ant  lib.  vii.  c.  3. 

t  The  fact,  that  it  was  most  likely,  that,  under  all  circumstances,  he  would  find  his  own 
tribe  of  Jodah  most  zealous  in  his  support,  is  suppsed  to  have  made  David  disinclined  to 
remove  far  from  its  borders,  and  that  he  therefore  determined  to  make  his  new  conquest 
the  metropolis  of  his  empire.  A  more  central  situation  with  respect  to  all  the  tribes, 
would  have  placed  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Ephraimiies,  whose  cordiality  towards  a  king, 
leaning  by  family  connection  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  might  well  be  suspected,  and 
consequently  in  whom  little  confidence  could  be  placed,  should  any  seditious  movement*, 
directed  against  the  king,  take  place.  Similar  considerations  have  dictated  the  choice 
of  a  very  inconveniently  situated  capital  to  the  reigning  dynasty  of  Persia.  But,  although 
better  sites  for  a  metropolitan  city  might  have  been  found  in  the  largest  extent  of  Palestme, 
there  were  no  better  within  the  limits  to  which,  for  the  reasons  indicated,  the  choice  of 
David  was  confined.  ''That  the  site  is  overlooked  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  although 
a  great  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  modem  military  engineers,  was  of  little  consequence 
under  the  ancient  systems  of  warfare,  and  could  not  connteract  the  peculiar  advantages  which 
it  ofiered  in  being  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  natural  fosse  of  ravines  and  deep  valleys,  and 
terminating  in  an  eminence  which,  while  strong  in  its  defence  from  trifhotUt  commanded  the 
town  withm,  and  was  capable  uf  being  strongly  fortified.    Tbe  united  iufiuence  of  tbete 
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caused  accordingly  a  palace  and  other  buildings  to  be  erected  there — and 
hence  this  place  was  called  '^  the  City  of  David." 

It  would  appear  that  not  long  after  this  event,  David  was  attacked  by 
the  Philistines,  but  after  conquering  them  in  two  battles  he  compelled  them 
to  sue  for  peace/ 

Having  now  a  respite  from  war  David  turned  his  thoughts  to  affairs  no 
less  congenial  to  his  genius  and  his  taste.  His  first  act  was  to  remove  to 
his  new  capital  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  had  so  long  remained  in 
Kirjaih-Jearim,  and  which,  since  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  not  with  the  same  reverence  as  before.  This  was  no 
wonder,  because  it  was  not  easy  for  the  priests  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  the  abode  of  an  Almighty  God  could  become  the  spoil  of  his  ene- 
mies. Perhaps  this  event,  more  than  anything  else,  promoted  a  more 
worthy  conception  of  the  Deity  among  the  Hebrews.  Indeed  it  was  not 
the  best  means  of  advancing  the  cause  of  true  religion,  to  drag  forth  from 
its  obscurity  the  abode  of  Jehovah,  or  rather  of  the  symbol  of  the  Divine 
presence,  which  Moses,  but  for  the  '^  golden  calf,"  perhaps  would  never  have 
introduced  into  his  religious  system.  Still  it  would  be  wrong  to  blame  David 
for  restoring  to  the  ark  its  ancient  sanctity,  as  this  was  perhaps  then  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  Israelites  from  abandoning  themselves,  without 
reserve,  to  idolatry.  It  was  far  better  that  they  should  believe  that  the 
Deity  dwelt  between  the  Cherubims,t  than  that  they  should  adore,  as  their 
god,  an  image  made  by  their  own  hands. 


considentiozia  appear  to  haTe  determined  the  preference  of  David  for  a  site  which  was  open 
to  the  serious  objection,  among  others,  of  being  so  remote  from  the  northern  tribes,  as 
to  render  the  legal  obligation  of  resort  to  it  three  times  every  year  a  more  burthensome 
matter  to  them  than  it  need  have  been,  had  a  more  centrical  sitoation  been  choeen.'^'^Kitto'a 
Palestine,  v.  1.  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  444  and  445  of  this  work.  There  have  been  some  writers  who  take  it  for 
granted,  from  what  is  related  (1  Ohron.  xi.  15-18)  of  David's  taking  refage  in  the  cave 
of  Adallam,  that  he  was  at  first  so  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Ehilistines.  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  for  safety  in  that  place,  as  he  had  done  in  the  time  of  Sanl ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
fhia  opinion  is  i\ot  well  founded,  because,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  passage  alluded  to 
IB  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  it  will  be  found  that  the  daring  adventure  which  Joab,  Jashobeam 
and  Bleazer  are  said  to  have  undertaken,  probably  took  place  while  David  was  hidden 
in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  in  the  time  of  Saul.  If  the  Philistines  then,  as  it  would  seem, 
had  taken  possession  of  Bethlehem,  the  cause  is  also  evident  why  David's  parents  sought 
refuge  with  him  in  the  cave.  However  this  may  be,  the  adventure  alluded  to  was  this : 
While  David  was  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  he  happened  to  express  a  longing  for  a  drink  of 
water  from  that  weU  of  his  native  town,  at  which  he  often  had,  when  a  child,  allayed  hia 
thirst.  Hearing  this,  three  of  his  most  valiant  and  devoted  followers,  Joab,  Jashobeam,  and 
Bleazar,  secretly  departed,  and  passing  somehow  through  the  host  of  the  Philistines,  which 
vras  encamped  along  the  valley  of  Rephaim,  brought  him  the  water  for  which  he  had 
longed,  and  for  which  they  had  hazarded  their  livea.  But  David  refusing  to  drink  of  it, 
poured  it  out  as  a  libation  to  Jehovah. 

t  ''And  David  arose,  and  went  with  aU  the  people  thai  were  with  him  from  Baale  of 
Jndah,  to  bring  up  from  thenoe  the  ark  of  Jehovah,  whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts  (Zebnoth)  thm  dwelUth  between  the  chembimf.'*— 2  Sam.  tl  2. 
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The  ark,  when  moved  from  Kirjath-Jearim,  was  attended  by 
himself,  at  the  head  of  thirty-thousand  men,  among  whom  was  a  large 
body  of  priests  and  Levites,  who  sang  and  played  on  various  instruments. 
In  the  wilderness  the  ark  was  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Levites,  as 
were  the  other  particularly  sacred  articles  of  the  tabernacle;  but  as  the 
Philistines  had  transported  the  ark  on  a  cart,  the  Israelites  had  adopted 
this  method  when  they  received  it  back  from  that  people,  and  the  same 
means  of  conveyance  was  now  used.  This  led,  however,  to  an  accident, 
attended  with  sorrowful  consequences,  which  spread  much  gloom  over  the 
whole  scene.  The  cart  being  at  one  place  much  shaken  by  the  oxen,  and 
perhaps  about  to  be  thrown  on  the  ground,  Uzzah,  the  son,  or  grandson, 
of  Abinadab,  was  struck  dead  upon  the  spot  when  attempting  to  stay  the 
ark.  The  death  of  Uzzah,  which  was  probably  caused  by  the  heavy  load 
fiilling  upon  him,  or  by  being  struck  by  the  wavering  ark,  was  deemed  a 
punishment  from  Jehovah,  as  none  but  the  priests  were  authorized  to  touch 
it  under  pain  of  death.* 

Divine  justice  punishing  a  man  with  death  for  having  stretched  out 
his  hand  in  a  case  of  apparent  necessity,  and  in  a  moment  when  he 
evidently  had  forgotten  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses !  What  incorrect 
notions  of  the  Deity  does  such  an  imputation  evince  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Hebrews  ?  Still  they  are  but  corresponding  to  the  idea  of  a  God  abiding 
in  a  structure  reared  by  human  hands. 

Yet  I  cannot  discover  anything  that  can  excuse  Chrisdans  for  sus- 
taining the  opinion  that  the  death  of  Uzziah  was  a  punishment  from 
God.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  myself  obliged, — though  well  knowing 
that  eminent  writers  and  divines  of  our  own  time  have  sanctioned  this 
opinion  of  the  Hebrews — to  say  that  Christians,  in  doing  this,  commit  a 
blasphemous  imputation  against  the  Deity.  How  long  are  the  attempts 
to  make  us  the  slaves  of  Hebrew  notions  to  be  repeated  ?  Are  we  never 
to  be  allowed  to  use  the  freedom  of  thought  Christ  so  dearly  vindicated, 
and  to  manifest  that  our  conception  of  God  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  dictrine  of  Moses  from  that  of  Christ  ? 

The  design  of  conveying  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  was  for  the  present  relin- 
quished, and  it  was  left  in  the  house  of  a  Levite  by  the  name  of  Obed- 
edom.  But  about  three  months  afterwards  it  was  removed  to  Jerusalem, 
where  David  had  prepared  a  new  tabernacle  for  its  reception.  The  ark 
on  that  occasion  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests,  and  the  whole 
solemnity  was  performed  under  the  direction  of  Chenaniah,  the  chief  of 
the  Levites.  David  himself  appeared  in  the  numerous  procession, 
divested  of  his  royal  mantle,  and  dressed  in  a  garb  such  as  was  worn  by 
the  Levites  before  whom  he  went;   and  "as  they  sang  and  played 


*  Nam.  It.  15. 
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the  triumphant  song,  which  he  had  composed  for  the  occasion,  he  accom- 
panied them  with  his  renowned  harp,  and  danced  to  the  joyful  sounds  it 
gave  forth."  The  manner  in  which  the  ark  was  conducted  to  Jerusalem, 
though  agreeable  to  the  festal  worship  of  oriental  nations,  seems  not  to 
have  formed  a  very  dignified  scene.  Yet  it  was  very  natural  to  the  charac- 
ter and  musical  propensities  of  David,  though  I  cannot  see  that  his  partici- 
pation in  the  music  and  in  the  dance — the  latter  of  which,  from  the  reproach 
of  his  wife  Michal*  seems  to  have  been  not.  very  decent — can  be  taken  as 
any  evidence  of  piety.  However,  it  is  so  represented  to  us  by  those  who 
form  their  opinions  without  due  consideration. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  national  religion  with  suitable  dignity 
and  magnificence,  was,  as  Mr.  Milman  justly  observes,  if  it  had  been  done 
solely  from  political  motives,  a  very  wise  measure.  But  it  was  a 
measure  also  necessary  for  re-uniting  all  Israel  around  the  altar  of 
Jehovah,  and  was  thus  a  means  of  Providence  for  preserving  among  that 
people  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  Unity.  Yet  as  the  old  tabernacle  and 
altar  remained  at  Gibeont  where  the  regular  services  of  religion  were  still 


•  Compare,  2  Sam.  vi.  16,  20,22,  with  the  following  Darrative  of  Josepfaus:  "When 
Michal,  his  wife,  came  and  wished  him  all  happineaa  potsible ;  and  that  whatsoever  be 
might  desire  woald  be  given  to  him  by  the  Deity  ;  yet  she  blamed  him,  that  beiug  so  great 
a  king  he  Imd  danced  in  so  unbecoming  a  manner  us  to  expose  his  uncovered  body  to  the 
view  of  the  servants  and  the  handmaidens.  But  he  replied,  *That  he  was  not  ashamed  to  do 
what  was  acceptable  to  Jehovah,  who  had  preferred  him  before  her  father,  and  before  all 
others ;  and  that  he  would  do  so  again,  without  any  regard  to  what  the  handmaidens  and 
she  herself  thought  of  it.'  "—Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  4. 

t  **  Gibeon  was  still  therefore  the  place  of  concourse  to  the  nation  at  their  great  festivals. 
Here  the  priests  rendered  their  services  under  Zadok.  The  solemn  removal  of  the  ark,  and 
its  dignified  repose  in  the  city  of  David,  were  well  calculated  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  multitudes  who  were  present  on  that  occasion,  and  awaken  their  slumbering  zeal  for 
Jehovah.  These  favorable  and  becoming  dispositions  the  king  wished  to  confirm  and 
stren^'then;  and  for  that  end  made  suitable  regulations  in  the  services  of  the  priests  and 
Levites,  and  this  especially  by  animating  and  instructive  psalms,  which  were  composed 
partly  by  himself,  and  partly  by  other  gified  persons.  By  such  instructive  means  David, 
without  coercive  measures,  brought  the  whole  nation  to  forget  their  idols,  and  to  worship 
Jehovah  alone ;  and  thus,  also,  their  religion  became  honorable,  even  in  the  eyes  of  for- 
eigners and  acceptable  to  many  of  them.  The  above  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  Zadok 
is  mentioned  as  high-priest.  But  after  this,  throughout  the  reign  of  David,  he  and  Abiathar 
ore  often  named  separately  or  together,  as  both  bearing  that  character — a  singular  innovation, 
resulting  probably  from  circumstances  over  which  the  king  had  little  control.  It  seems 
likely  that  after  Saul  had  slain  the  priesU  of  Ithaniar's  line  at  Nob,  he  restored  the  pontifi- 
cate to  the  line  of  Eleazar,  in  the  persim  of  Zadok,  while  David  and  his  people,  during  his 
wandering  and  his  reign  in  Judah,  had  been  accustomed  to  look  to  Abiathar,  the  escaped 
son  of  Abimelecli,  as  the  high-priest,  and  that  on  this  occasion  to  the  throne  of  Israel,  he 
found  the  people  so  accustomed  to  regard  Zadok  as  high-priest,  that  he  thought  proper  and 
prudent  to  recognise  him  in  that  character,  without  depriving  Abiathar  of  the  consideration 
he  had  previously  enjoyed.  If  this  explanation  be  ccjrrect,  (as  it  no  doubt  is)  Zadok  would 
have  the  advantage  over  Abiathar,  that  he  had  actually  discharged  the  regular  iunctions  of 
the  high-priesthood  at  the  tabernacle  which  the  other  had  never  an  opportunity  of  doing. 
It  is  probably  on  this  account  that,  wherever  the  two  names  occur  together,  that  of  Zadok 
IB  placed  first**— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  2. 
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performed,  though  David  required  a  regular  attendance  of  the  priests 
upon  the  ark  and  the  new  tabernacle  at  Jerusalem;  there  was  danger 
that  while  idolatry  was  suppressed,  a  schism  would  rise,  among  the  priests 
o^  and  the  worshippers  at,  the  two  altars  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  which 
would  menace  anew  the  separation  of  the  now  united  tribes  of  IsraeL 
This  may,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the  causes  which  suggested  to 
David  the  idea  of  erecting  in  Jerusalem,  a  temple  which,  on  account  of 
its  superior  splendor,  should  generally  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  place 
where  Jehovah  could  be  worthily  worshipped.  It  was,  however,  not  until 
after  the  lapse  of  about  five  years,  when,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  king 
of  Tyre, ^he  had  already  caused  a  royal  palace  of  cedar  to  be  constructed 
to  himself,  that  David  meditated  the  design  of  building  a  temple  to  Jeho- 
vah, in  place  of  the  tabernacle  he  had  provided.  We  are  told*  that 
Nathan,  to  whom  David  made  known  his  purpose,  at  first  approved  of  it; 
but  that  on  having,  during  the  following  night,  received  a  communication 
from  Jehovah  to  the  contrary,  he  announced  to  David  that  it  was  not 
allowed  to  him,  but  to  his  son,  to  execute  this  design.  As  Nathan  appears 
to  have  been  a  truly  good  and  sincere  man,  it  is  highly  probable,  as  is 
indirectly  intimated,!  that  he  mistook  words — which  he  fancied  to  have 
heard  in  his  sleep — as  being  spoken  by  Jehovah. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  warlike  enterprises  which  David 
soon  undertook,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  in  these  is  also  found  an  addi- 
tional  cause  for  the  delay  that  took  place  in  the  building  of  the  temple 
he  designed. 

The  ambition  of  David  seems  to  have  fully  equalled  his  abilities.  No 
reluctance  to  effuse  human  blood  for  the  extension  of  his  empire,  is  percep- 
tible in  what  is  related  of  him.  The  first  people  against  whom  he  now 
carried  his  arms  seem  to  have  been  the  Philistines,  who  had  so  often 
spread  terror  and  dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  Israelites.  The  time  was 
now  come  for  them  to  tremble  before  the  king  of  Israel,  and  to  submit  to 
pay  to  him  a  tribute.t  Then  he  brought  defeat  home  to  the  Moabites ; 
but  by  putting  to  death  one-half — or  two-thirds,  as  some  will  have  it—of 
the  captives,  he  proved  himself  both  a  cruel  and  ungrateful  enemy.} 
Still  this  barbarity  has  also  found  its  apologists  among  jmodern  writers. 
After  this  we  find  David  warring  against,  and  conquering  the  Syrian 
kings,  Hadadezer  of  Zobah  and  Hadad  of  Damascus.ll  His  victories 
over  these  princes  carried  the  eastern  limits  of  his  conquests  to  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  JosephusH  adduces  the  testimony  of 
a  native  historian,  Nicolaus,  of  Damascus,  in  confirmation  of  the  testimony  ' 


*  2  Sam.  eh.  vii. 

t  "  According  to  all  these  words,  and  aocording  to  all  this  vision,  so  did  Nathan  speak  tmto 
Dayid/'  X  ^^  ^-  P*  ^^i  of  this  work. 

%  Vol.  1.  p.  40S»  of  this  work.  |  Idem.  p.  457.  t  Ant  lib.  yii  c.  5. 
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which  the  Hebrew  writers  have  left  Joeephus  also,  in  conformity  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  account,  relates  that  David  on  his  departure,  left  gar* 
risoDs  in  the  conquered  strongholds  of  Syria ;  and  on  reaching  Jerusalem, 
consecrated  to  Jehovah  the  golden  shields  which  had  been  borne  by  the 
prisoners  he  had  made  among  the  royal  guard  of  Hadadezer ;  and  that 
he  also  brought  with  him  much  spoil  of  brass  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
which  was  to  be  built. 

While  David  was  winning  these  trophies,  his  generals  extended  south- 
ward the  eastern  frontier  of  his  empire  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  accomplished  by  Abishai,  Joab's  brother,  who  won  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  Edomites  in  '^  the  Valley  of  Salt,'^  and  then  carried  his 
victorious  arms  into  the  mountains,  and  the  rocky  wilderness  of  Mount  Seir, 
garrisoning  the  fastnesses  he  had  taken ;  but  Joab  seems  to  have  been 
the  relentless  executioner  before  whom  no  man  of  Edom  found  mercy .t 

Thus  the  name  of  David  became  famous  among  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  the  enemies  of  those  princes  and  people  he  had  conquered 
eent  to  him  splendid  embassies,  with  valuable  presents,  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  successes.  Among  these  we  find  Toi,  the  king  of  Hamah, 
who  bad  been  warring  with  Hadadezer,  particularly  mentioned/  He 
sent  his  son  Joram,  or,  as  he  is  also  called,  Hadoram,t  to  deliver  to  David 
his  compliments  together  with  costly  gifts,  such  as  vessels  and  utensils 
of  gold,  silver,  and  fine  brass.  But  of  all  the  friends  that  David  acquired, 
none  was  more  valuable  to  him  than  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  Friendship 
and  alliance  between  these  two  able  kings  seem  to  have  been  concluded 
very  soon  after  David  had  taken  Jerusalem  and  defeated  the  Philistines ; 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  on  being  first  courted  by  Hiram.  Though  the 
cause  of  this  is  to  be,  in  part,  sought  for  in  the  renown  which  David  had 
yery  early  gained  among  the  neighboring  nations  by  his  warlike  exploits, 
the  chief  motive  which  induced  Hiram  to  desire  an  alliance  with  him  was, 
no  doubt,  the  hope  of  commercial  advantages.} 


•  *  1  Cbron.  xviii.  12.     Joaep.  Ant  lib.  vii.  c.  5.    Vol  i.  p.  397,  of  this  work. 

t  1  Kiugs  xi.  15,  16.  t  1  Cbron.  cb.  xviii.  10. 

$  Still 'tbifl  alliance  was  one  of  mataal  advantage.  Tyre  possesaed,  in  its  neigbborbood, 
bnt  a  narrow  strip  of  maritime  territory,  tbe  produce  of  wbicb,  even  if  sedulously  cultivated, 
would  bave  been  very  inadequate  to  tbe  supply  of  its  teeming  population  and  numerous 
fleets.  To  the  Tynans,  tberefore,  it  was  a  most  invaluable  circumstance,  that  behind  them 
lay  a  country  in  the  bands  of  a  people  who  bad  none  of  tbe  advantages  which  were  so  much 
prized  by  themselves,  but  who  bad  abundance  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  cattle,  to  give  them  in 
exchange  for  the  products  of  their  enterprising  commerce  and  skilful  bands.  *'  An  alli- 
ance cemented  by  such  reciprocal  benefits,  and  undisturbed  by  territorial  designs  or 
jealousies,  was  likely  to  be  permanent ;  and  we  know  that  it  tended  much  to  advance  tbe 
Hebrews  in  tbe  arts  which  belong  to  civilized  life,  and  to  promote  the  external  splendor  of 
David's  and  bis  successor's  roign.  In  the  present  instance,  Hiram  supplied  the  arohitects 
and  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  timber,  (hewn  in  Lebanon,)  whereby  David  was  enabled  to 
build  his  palace  of  cedar,  and  to  undertake  tbe  other  works  which  united  the  upper  and 
lower  cities,  and  rendered  Jemaalem  a  strong  and  comely  metropolis." — Kitto's  Falestina^ 
iroL  i.  iv.  S. 
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The  war  which  broke  out  as  it  would  seem  io  the  eighteenth  year  cf 
David'8  reign  between  himself  and  Hanun,  king  of  the  Ammonites,*  was 
at  first  victoriously  conducted  by  Joab;  but  in  a  second  campaign, 
David  himself  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  A  decisive  battle  was 
fought  between  him  and  Shobach,  the  general  of  Hadadezert; — who  was 
the  ally  of  Hanun — at  Helam,  near  the  Euphrates.  David,  after  a  very 
sanguinary  contest,  gained  a  victory  over  the  numerous  host  which  was 
opposed  to  him;  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  seven  hundred  war- 
chariots,  and  killed  and  captured  seven  thousand  horse,  and  forty 
thousand  foot,  being  about  half  of  the  enemy's  force.  The  Ammonites 
were  henceforth  left,  without  any  asssistance,  to  carry  on  the  war  sloae. 

The  next  campaign  against  the  Ammonites  was  conducted  by  Joab, 
David  remaining  himself  in  Jerusalem.  Besides  his  fondness  for  social 
amusements  and  the  enjoyment  of  female  charms,  there  were  unques- 
tionably other  causes  which  prevented  him  from  participating  in  a  war 
where  his  personal  presence  was  not  needed.  The  re* organization  of 
the  government,  and  of  all  of  the  departments  of  state,  the  preparations 
for  the  temple-building  and  the  embellishment  of  the  new  metropolis, 
occupied  much  of  his  time.  It  would  therefore  be  unjust^  as  some  have 
done,  to  impute  hb  absence  from  his  army  solely  to  his  abandonment  to 
the  sloth  of  a  luxurious  and  voluptuous  Ufe.  While  holding  up,  in 
bold  relief,  the  crimes  which  stain  his  glorious  career,  we  cannot  be  called 
partial  for  doing  justice  to  his  memory.  It  b  the  more  important  to  repre^ 
sent  him  as  he  actually  was,  as  his  life  proves  that  a  man  who  commits 
even  the  foulest  crimes,  may  be  endowed  with  qualities  which  may  redeem 
his  character  and  make  him  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  his  fellow-men ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  signally  illustrative  of  the  truth,  that  what 
would  be  the  poor  and  friendless  man's  death-warrant,  is  tolerated  when 
committed  by  a  king,  particularly  one  who  enjoys  the  reputation  of  piety. 

Having  directed  your  attention  to  subjects  which  ought  not  to  be  past 
over  without  due  consideration,  I  proceed  to  relate  those  crimes  of  David's 
which  are  the  immediate  cause  of  the  above  observations. 

One  afternoon,  after  having  enjoyed  the  customary  mid-day  sleep,  and 
while  walking  on  the  terraced  roof  of  his  palace,  David  saw  a  woman 
bathing  below.    Being  a  person  of  much  beauty,  the  sight  of  her  awakened 


*  See  vol.  i.  pp.  412-414  of  this  work. 

t  Jotephas  tells  ns  that  Shobach  was  the  general  of  OhaUma]i,kiiigof  the  Syrians,  beyond 
the  Enphrates.  However  this  may  be,  it  seems  from  the  Biblical  aocoant,  as  well  as  from 
that  of  this  historian,  that  the  army  commanded  by  Shobach  was  composed  of  Syriani  who 
lived  on  both  sides  of  the  Baphrates ;  that  is,  both  of  Syrians  and  Assyrians.  Josephus  adds 
forther,  that  David  wounded  Shobach ;  that  this  general  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Mesopotamia,  after  this  defeat,  acknowledged  David's  authority,  and  sent  him 
presents.-— Ant.  lib.  vii.  6.  The  Biblical  sccuant  is,  that  **  when  all  the  kings  that  were 
st^rvants  to  Haderezer  [Hadadexer]  saw  thst  they  were  smitten  beibre  Israel,  they  made 
peace  with  Israel,  and  served  them." — 2  Sam.  ch.  z.  19. 
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the  sensual  appetites  of  the  king,  who,  on  immediately  sending  one  of  hit 
servants  to  inquire,  received  the  answer  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Uriah, 
the  Hittite.  This  man,  though  being  of  Canaanitish  descent,  served  in 
the  army  of  Joab,  who  then  was  besieging  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites. 
David,  notwithstanding  that  Bathsheba — such  was  the  woman's  name — 
was  married,  and  that  too  to  one  of  his  own  warriors,  caused  her  to  be 
brought  to  him.  She,  as  it  appears,  without  resistance,  acceded  to  his 
wishes.  But  when  she  felt  that  she  was  to  become  a  mother  by  him,  she 
caused  the  king  to  be  informed  of  this.  Anxious  to  prevent  detection, 
which  was  calculated  to  bring  upon  Bathsheba  the  penalty  of  death 
prescribed  by  law,  if  the  husband  should  think  proper  to  demand  her 
punishment,  David  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Joab  with  orders  to  send 
Uriah  to.  Jerusalem,  as  if  with  news  of  the  war,  hoping  that  the  warrior 
would,  on  his  arrival  there,  not  forbear  to  embrace  his  wife,  and  thus 
screen,  or  at  least  render  doubtful,  the  effects  of  his  own  intercourse  with 
her.  But  Uriah,  either  as  he  pretended,  thinking  the  gratification  of  visit* 
ing  his  own  home  while  his  comrades  dwelt  in  tents,  inconsistent  with 
his  military  honor,  or  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  his  wife,  avoided  her — 
notwithstanding  the  hints  and  the  artful  inducements  of  the  king  to  the 
contrary — and  remained  during  his  stay  in  Jerusalem  among  the  royal 
attendants.  Thus  this  device — which  in  itself  was  excusable — ^to  con- 
ceal a  culpable  weakness  and  its  consequence,  was  frustrated.  Rigorous 
moralists,  who,  notwithstanding  their  own  frailties,  have  been  unwilling  to 
make  any  allowance  for  the  imperfections  of  human  nature,  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  express  their  satisfaction  with  the  miscarriage  of  the  plan  by  which 
David  hoped  to  screen  Bathsheba  from  punishment,  and  his  own  charac- 
ter from  reproach.  Yet,  with  due  consideration  to  the  crime  which  David 
was  led  to  commit  in  consequence  of  his  having  failed  to  conceal  what 
was  already  wrongly  done,  I  must  think  that  we  may  b%  justified  in  wish- 
ing that  the  device  of  the  erring  king  had  succeeded.  But  having  failed 
in  an  attempt — which  was  so  very  natural — it  still  depended  upon  him  to 
retrieve  the  fault  of  having  abandoned  himself  to  the  beckoning  syren  of 
illegal  pleasure.  Of  the  two  criminals,  he  was  the  chief  Consequently, 
if  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted,  he  was  the  first  who  ought  to  have  been 
punished.  Had  he  therefore  presented  himself  before  Uriah  and  the  chief 
men  of  his  kingdom,  and  while  acknowledging  the  transgression  which 
he,  as  well  as  Bathsheba,  had  committed,  made  his  greater  criminality 
distinctly  to  be  seen,  and  then  asked  for  mercy  for  the  seduced  woman, 
pleading  his  glorious  deeds  as  the  causes  which  ought  to  induce  them  to 
grant  to  him  the  impunity  which  he  asked  for  Bathsheba — offering  him- 
self to  suffer  the  punishment  Uriah  might  be  resolved  to  inflict — ^we  would 
have  readily  admitted,  whatever  the  consequences  of  such  a  course  might 
have  been,  that  David  at  least  had  nobly  redeemed  his  character.  But 
^  alas !  he  who  had  braved  Goliath,  ventured  not  now  to  meet  the  wrathful 
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eyes  of  an  injured  husband.  A  guilty  conscienee  instigated  David  to  lay 
an  insidious  plot  for  the  death  of  one  of  his  officers  whose  sense  of 
honor  seems  to  have  been  as  nice  as  his  heart  was  brave.  When  send- 
ing Uriah  back  to  the  army,  David  gave  to  him  a  letter  for  Joab — 
to  whom  Uriah  was  armor-bearer* — which  contained  the  order  to  give 
the  bearer  charge  of  heading  an  attack  upon  some  place  exposed  to  great 
danger,  and  to  withdraw  the  other  troops  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  perils.  Joab  was  inhuman  enough  to  do  as  he  was  bidden. 
Ordered  to  lead  an  assault  against  some  point  of  the  besieged  city,  the 
valiant  Uriah  cheerfully  obeyed,  unconscious  that  his  soldiers  had  received 
the  command  from  Joab  to  retire,  should  the  Ammonites,  as  it  was 
expected,  and  as  they  actually  did,  sally  forth  to  meet  the  assailants. 
Consequently  Uriah,  forsaken  by  most  of  his  soldiers,  but  too  brave  to  seek 
safety  in  flight,  was  slain  together  with  a  few  of  his  companions.!  Thus 
the  guilty  conscience  of  David  was  burdened  with  the  slaughter  of  men 
whose  death  he  had  not  designed.  Still  he  seems  to  have  felt  at  first  no 
remorse ;  for,  though  the  messenger,  who  had  brought  him  intelligence  of 
the  bloody  catastrophe  he  himself  had  wrought,  he  returned  to  Joab  the 
hypocritic  condolence : — "  Let  not  this  trouble  thee,  for  the  sword  devoureth 
one  as  well  as  another.^  After  the  days  during  which  Bathsheba,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom,  mourned  her  husband,  were  expired,  David  received  her 
openly  as  his  wife,  and  she  bore  him  a  son. 

But  the  crimes  he  had  committed  in  secret  soon  came  to  the  ears  of 
Nathan,  one  of  those  of  the  priesthood  who  were  called  prophets.  This 
pious  man  felt  himself  called  upon  to  remonstrate  with  the  king  on  ac- 
count of  his  criminality,  and  this  he  did  in  a  manner  which  caused  the 
king,  unawares,  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  his  own  conduct, 
Nathan  came  to  David,  as  it  appeared,  to  ask  his  decision  in  a  case  of 
evident  oppressioif.  He  told  him  '^  That  there  were  two  men  in  one  city ; 
the  one  rich,  and  the  other  poor.  The  rich  man  had  exceeding  many 
flocks  and  herds ;  but  the  poor  man  had  nothing  but  one  little  ewe  lamb, 
which  he  had  bought  and  which  he  nourished  up ;  and  it  grew  up  to- 
gether with  him  and  with  his  children ;  and  it  ate  of  his  own  morsel,  and 
drank  of  his  own  cup,  and  lay  in  his  bosom,  and  was  unto  him  like  a 
daughter.  Now  a  traveller  came  to  the  rich  man,  and  he  spared  to  take 
of  his  own  flock,  and  of  his  own  herd  to  dress  for  the  traveller  that  had 
come  to  him ;  but  took  the  poor  man's  lamb  and  dressed  it  for  the  man 
that  had  come  to  him.^t  The  king,  moved  by  a  generous  s]rmpathy  for 
the  suflferer,  but  littlejeflecting  upon  how  incomparably  more  damage  he 
had  caused  to  Uriah,  and  how  much  nM>re  he  was  himself  deserving  of 


*  JoMpk.  Ant  Ub.  TiL  oh.  7.  t  Idem ;  1 8u.  oh.  xi       ttSm.xSL^A. 
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the  judgment  he  was  now  about  to  pronounce,  declared  with  vehemence, 
not  only  that  the  rich  man,  '<  who  had  no  pity,"  should,  as  the  law  re- 
quired, make  a  fourfold  restitution,  but  also  that  he  should  suffer  death. 
But  this  king,  so  ready  to  inflict  cruel  punishment  for  the  transgression  of 
another,  must  have  inwardly  quaked  with  remorse,  when  Nathan  thundered 
in  his  ears,  ^'  Thou  art  the  man."  The  convicted  criminal  did  not  raise  his 
voice  in  defence.  With  apparent  humility  he  listened  to  the  prophet  who 
held  up  before  him  the  criminality  of  his  conduct  When  Nathan  had 
ceased  to  speak,  David  confessed  his  guilt,  saying,  "  I  have  sinned,  Jeho- 
vah !"*  But  such  words  and  a  hundred  Psalms  are  indeed  poor  proofig  of 
a  repenting  heart.  The  cruelty  David  shortly  afterwards  caused  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  captured  capital  of  the  Ammonites 
shows,  at  least,  that  his  repentance  had  wrought  in  him  no  more  huma- 
nity towards  his  fellow-men. 

Joab,  notwithstanding  his  many  blameable  acts,  was  not  devoid  of  great 
merits ;  and  among  these  must  always  be  numbered  the  zeal  with  which 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  interest  and  the  honor  of  the  man, 
whom  he  had  chosen  for  his  master ;  as,  for  instance,  when,  after  having 
taken  the  royal  quarter  of  the  city  of  Rabbah,  and  seeing  that  the  whole 
city  was  about  to  fall  into  his  possession,  he  sent  and  made  David  ac- 
quainted with  these  circumstances,  desiring  him  to  come  with  a  suitable 
reinforcement  and  capture  the  city  that  his  might  be  the  glory  of  this 
trophy.  David  came  and  adorned  his  brow  with  a  new  laurel,  wfiose 
lustre  was,  however,  deeply  tarnished  in  the  blood  of  the  captives.t  The 
cruelties  which  it  is  related  t  that  he  inflicted  upon  the  captured  Ammonites, 


*  I  find  with  unazement  the  following  words  in  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  ir.  chap  2 : 
"  And  for  this  speedy  hamiliation,  without  attempting  to  dissemble  or  cloak  his  guilt,  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  remit  the  sentence  of  death  which  he  had  pronounced  on  himselfi  and 
io  trammer  U  to  thefruU  of  hu  crime.  The  child  died ;  and  the  rabbins  remark  three  more 
of  David*s  sons  were  cut  off  by  violent  deaths,  thus  completing,  as  it  were,  the  fourfold 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  Uriah,  which  he  had  himself  denounced/'  It  is  indeed  pitiful 
to  see  a  Christian  writer  of  our  day  advance  an  opinion,  so  at  variance  with  the  essence  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  so  thoroughly  rabbinical,  as  that  God  punished  with  death  the 
innocent  offspring  of  David  and  Bathsheba  instead  of  David  himself;  and  further  to  counte* 
nance  the  rabbinical  hint,  that  three  other  sons  of  David  suffered  death  for  their  father's  crime 
against  Uriah.  Are,  then,  the  words  which  Nathan  uttered  in  anticipation  of  the  child's  death 
as  an  expected  result  of  its  sickness,  or  which  the  writer  of  this  narrative  has  placed  in  the 
prophet's  mouth  after  the  event  had  occurred,  to  become  a  means  for  representing  Divine 
justice  in  a  light  so  odious,  and  for  attributing  to  God  those  human  imperfections  and  pas- 
sions, as  did  the  Hebrews  to  Jehovah  f  But  besides  the  blasphemy  such  imputations  carry 
in  themselves,  they  evince  at  the  same  time  the  height  of  folly  in  persons  who  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  reward.  The  infant  child  who  died  before  it  had 
done  wrong — did  not  death  carry  its  soul  to  the  Father  of  spirits  ?  Was  this,  then,  a  punish 
mentf  Better  than  Kitto  did  Mr.  Milman  understand  Divine  justice,  as  shown  in  these 
words :  "  But  henceforth  the  hand  of  God  was  against  him,*'  (David). — History  of  the  Jews, 
voL  L  book  vii. 

t  See  vol  i.  p.  4i4  of  this  work.  t  2  Sam.  xii.  31. 
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some  writers  have  understood  as  but  denoting  hard  labors,'  to  which  he 
subjected  the  prisoners ;  namely,  to  saw  and  cleave  wood,  to  harrow  the 
ground,  and  labor  in  the  brick-fields.t 

The  victorious  king  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  treasured  up  the  rich 
spoils  he  had  taken  from  the  conquered  Ammonites,  for  the  use  of  the  future 
temple.  Nothing  more  clealy  proves  the  imperfect  conception  which  Da- 
vid, as  well  as  the  Israelites  generally,  entertained  of  the  Deity,  than  the 
dedication  of  the  wealth  which  had  been  gatliered  by  every  act  of  enormity, 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  Still,  it  was  natural  that  the  Hebrew  priests,  even 
without  being  actuated  by  selfishness,  should  give  to  such  an  act  unqua- 
lified praise,  and  hold  it  up  as  a  proof  of  piety.  But  with  equal  justice,  the 
priests  among  the  gentiles  lauded  the  piety  of  those  princes  and  warriors, 
who  dedicated  to  the  temple  of  their  gods  the  spoils  taken  from  conquered 
nations.  In  all  these  cases,  the  givers,  whether  the  dedication  was  to  the 
Deity  in  unity  or  in  plurality,  gave  proof  that  they  did  not  know  what  was 
pleasing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Supreme  Being.  <The  infatuation  and  blind- 
ness were  equal  to  all.  The  sole  dilBTerence  consisted  in  the  more  or  less 
sincerity  of  the  givers. 

The  son  of  Jesse  had  now  become  the  ''  king  of  kings,"  and  sat  upon  a 
throne  which  appeared  so  firmly  established  as  not  to  be  shaken.  The  joy 
of  the  new  triumphs  was  soon  heightened  by  the  birth .  of  a  son,  whom 
Bathsheba  bore  to  her  loving  husband.  Basking  in  the  sunny  smiles  of 
fortune,  the  king  of  Israel  was  believed  to  be  very  happy,  and  so  it  is  to  be 
presumed  he  thought  himself.  But  no  man  ought  to  be  called  happy  as 
long  as  he  lives. 

"  Ultima  semper 
Expectanda  diee,  hominique,  dicique  beatiiAy 
Ante  obitam  nemo  supremaqae  fanera  debet.' 

The  time  had  now  come  when  David  was  to  feel  the  pangs  of  sorrow ; 
when  retribution  was  to  be  brought  home  to  him,  for  the  enormities  he  had 
committed  against  his  fellow-men ;  when  he  was  to  experience  that  Divine 
justice  was  not  to  be  bribed  by  unhallowed  gifts  and  poetical  effusions  of 
piety ;  and  when  he  was  to  learn  that  the  approbation  of  conscience  was 


*  But  the  writers  who  have  advanced  this  opinion,  have  been  those  who  are  else  very 
zealons  for  taking  the  Biblical  accounts  in  their  literal  sense,  and  appear  therefore  not  justi- 
fied in  deviating  from  their  general  role,  particularly-  in  this  case,  where  thej  have  against 
them  the  authority  of  Josephos,  who,  in  regard  to  David's  treatment  of  the  captive  Ammon 
ites,  says,  "he  tormented  them." — Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  7.  Still  I  admit  that  there  is  some 
ambiguity  in  the  text  referred  to ;  but  the  account  given  in  1  Chron.  ch.  zx.  3,  is,  on  tho 
contrary,  very  clear,  and,  together  with  the  positive  assertion  of  Josephus,  removes  altogether 
the  ambiguity  in  the  passage  alluded  to  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel.  OonseqTiently,  the 
historical  evidence  is  such  as  to  oblige  us  to  take  it  for  granted  that  David  made  himself 
guilty  of  the  most  barbarous  cruelties  against  the  captive  Ammonites. 
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to  be  preferred  to  the  applause  of  priests ;  but  the  time  was  also  come, 
when  it  was  to  be  seen  that  amid  the  profusion  of  blemishes  which  disfigured 
bis  character,  he  knew  how  to  meet  misfortune  with  constancy  and  over- 
come its  blows  by  prudence. 

The  misfortunes  that  were  to  blast  the,  happiness  of  David,  were  not 
now  long  delayed.  Amnon,  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  became  enamored  oi 
his  half-sister,  Tamar,  whose  full  brother  was  Absalom.  Overcome  by  the 
violent  passion  he  had  conceived  for  the  maiden,  whose  charms  were  for- 
bidden to  him,  Amnon  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  the  hopeless  love  which 
preyed  upon  him.  A  friend  of  his*  observing  this,  and  informed  of  the 
cause,  advised  him  to  feign  sickness,  and  thus  procure  the  presence  of  his 
sister  in  his  house.  Amnon  followed  this  advice,  and  having  thus  got  her 
alone  with  him,  informed  her  of  his  passion,  attempting  at  the  same  time 
to  persuade  her  to  yield  to  his  desire.  She,  however,  reminding  him  of  the 
unlawfulness  of  such  an  act,  resisted  his  wishes,  but  at  the  same  time 
hinted  to  him  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  their  father,  the  king,  would 
allow  them  to  marry.  Still  Amnon  was  not  to  be  persuaded,  but  violated 
her  person.  Having  committed  this  outrage  on  the  maiden,  his  lust  turned 
to  disgust,  and  he  had  the  wickedness  to  cause  her,  against  her  most  earnest 
remonstrances,  to  be  expelled  from  his  house.  Tamar,  indignant  and  mor- 
tified at  such  infamous  treatment,  rent  her  virginal  robe,  threw  dust  upon 
her  head,  and  took  refuge  in  her  brother  Absalom's  house.t  He,  how- 
ever, mastering  the  anger  which  such  treatment  of  his  sister  naturally  would 
excite,  desired  Tamar  to  conceal  her  grief,  as  a  brother  was  the  cause  of  it 
She  appears  to  have  followed  his  advice,  and  remained  in  retirement  in 
his  house.  Though  neither  she  nor  Absalom  seems  to  have  made  any 
complaint  of  the  abominable  conduct  of  Amnon  before  David,  his  eldest 
son's  villany  was  brought  to  the  ears  of  the  king.  But  though  it  is  said 
that  he  was  very  angry  with  Amnon,  it  is  not  mentioned  that  he  brought 
him  to  account  or  caused  him  to  be  punished  in  any  way  whatever. 
This  inexcusable  weakness,  while  it  naturally  contributed  to  increase  the 
resentment  of  Absalom  against  Amnon,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  causes 
which  alienated  the  former  from  David. 

Ad  two  years  passed  before  Absalom  caused  a  bloody  vengeance  to  be 
inflicted  on  Amnon,  it  would  appear  that,  meanwhile,  there  had  grown 
up  some  new  cause  of  hostility  between  the  brothers,  or  that  Absalom 
already  then  was  actuated  by  ambitious  views.  We  are  told,  that  after  the 
lapse  of  this  period,  Absalom,  when  about  to  hold  a  grand  sheep-shearing 


*  The  name  of  Amnion**  friend  was  Jonadab,  who  ia  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Shimeah, 
DaTld*8  brother. — 2  Sam.  xiii.  3. 

'  t  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Orientals,  the  brother  of  ike  tame 
mother  is,  more  than  even  the  father,  the  person  considered  bound  tc  protect  a  sister,  and  to 
rodreas  her  wrongs. 
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feast  in  Baalhazor,  invited  his  father  and  all  his  brothers  to  be  preseni 
at  that  festivity.  The  king,  however,  declined  very  singularly  on  the 
ground  of  the  expense  which  his  presence  would  incur  to  his  son,  but 
he  allowed  his  other  sons,  and  on  being  pressed  by  Absalom,  even  Amnon, 
to  accept  the  invitation.  But  Absalom  resolved  to  use  this  occasion  for 
gratifying  the  hatred  he  entertained  against  Amnon,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vants, on  a  signal  given  by  himself,  to  slay  him  while  partaking  of  the  festal 
meal.  This  was  done.  The  unsuspecting  Ammon  was  killed,  while  enjoy- 
ing the  treacherous  hospitality  of  his  brother.  On  this  horrid  deed  being 
accomplished,  the  rest  of  his  brothers,  fearing  probably  the  same  cruel  treat- 
ment, instantly  mounted  their  mules  and  fled  to  Jerusalem.  Their  arrival 
relieved  the  king  from  the  agonies  which  he  had  suffered,  in  consequence 
of  a  rumor  that  all  his  sons  had  been  killed  ;  still  there  remained  a  heavy 
burden  on  his  heart ;  Absalom,  meanwhile,  sought  refuge  with  his  maternal 
grandfather,  Talmai,  the  king  of  Geshar,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three 
years. 

Time,  which  has  brought  consolation  to  many  a  mourning  heart,  gave 
relief  to  that  of  David.     His  grief  for  the  loss  of  Amnon  was  gradually 
assuaged,  and  bis  thoughts  insensibly  turned  to  dwell  with  kindness  on  the 
absent  Absalom,  who  was  now  his  eldest  son.    Joab,  perceiving  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  feelings  of  his  master,  resolved  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  Absalom.    The  manner  in  which 
he  accomplished  it,  evinces  much  ingenuity.    He  engaged  a  shrewd  woman 
of  Tekoah,  to  present  herself  before  the  king  with  a  fictitious  tale  of  distress, 
in  consequence  of  being  requested  to  give  up  to  punishment  her  only  loving 
son,  who  had  killed  his  brother.    But  when  the  king  had  promised  pro- 
tection to  her  son,  the  petitioner  changed  her  words  so  as  to  render  them 
applicable  to  the  case  of  Absalom.*    The  king  then  at  once  conjectured 
that  she  had  been  prompted  by  Joab,  and  this  being  admitted  by  her,  the 
king  turned  to  that  faithful  servant  w^ho  was  present  all  the  time,  and 
"  glad  that  what  was  secretly  his  own  desire,  was  thus  made  to  appear 
a  concession   to  the   urgent  request  of  that  powerful  personage,"    said, 
"Behold,  now,  I  grant  this  request;  go  thou,  and  bring  back  the  young 
man  Absalom."    Joab  thanking  the  king,  set  out  for  Geshar  and  returned 
to  Jerusalem  with  Absalom ;  but  David  declined  to  see  his  son  on  his  return, 
and  did  not  admit  him  to  his  presence,  as  it  would  seem,  for  two  years. 
Absalom,  however,  during  that  period  twice  sent  for  Joab  to  intercede  with 
his  father  to  grant  an  entire  forgiveness,  and  permission  to  visit  him.    Joab 
probably  fearing  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  refused  to  go  to  Absalom,  who 
then  ordered  his  servants  to  set  on  fire  a  neighboring  field  of  barley,  belong- 
ing to  Joab.    Irritated  at  this  wanton  act  of  aggression,  the  old  general 


*  Compare  2  Sam.  xiv.  and  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  8. 
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hurried  to  Absalom,  and  a«ked  htm  why  he  had  done  this.  The  daring 
young  man  replied  that  he  had  resorted  to  this  strat-agem  to  get  Joab  to 
come  to  him,  adding  the  request  that  he  should  undertake  to  conciliate  his 
father,  whom  he  was  very  anxious  to  embrace.  Joab  assented,  and  Absa- 
lom was  admitted  to  the  king's  presence,  and  restituted  in  his  favor. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  conspiracy  which  Absalom  plotted  against 
his  father,  but  while  in  our  narrative  we  must  be  guided  by  the  historical 
evidence  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  we  will  first  make  some 
remarks  tending  to  show  how  far  we  are  bound  to  abide  by  it 

It  would  be  an  altogether  desperate  enterprise  for  any  man,  whoever  he 
might  be,  or  whatever  talents  he  might  possess,  to  undertake  a  rebellion 
against  an  established  government,  without  showing  a  cause  false  or  true, 
why  the  people  should  join  him  in  such  an  attempt.  The  more  convinced 
the  people  are  that  there  is  justice  in  the  cause  held  forth,  and  the  more 
it  operates  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  a  desire  for  redress^,  the  more 
chance  there  is  for  the  co-operation  of  the  multitude  in  the  attempt  which 
is  to  be  made  against  the  government.  But  when  it  has  conferred  many 
benefits  upon  the  people  and  signalized  itself  by  successful  wars  and  by 
great  national  works  in  peace,  and  is  headed  by  one  long  a  favorite  of  the 
nation,  then  it  requires  indeed  not  only  extraordinary  talents  in  him  who 
would  succeed  in  a  rebellion,  but  also  some  valid  cause  of  complaint,  to 
insure  the  co-operation  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  Exceptions,  if  any 
there  be,  establish  no  rule ;  but  I  will  attempt  on  the  evidence  at  hand  to 
prove  that  at  least  the  case  of  Absalom  was  no  exception. 

Unbridled  ambition,  and  displeasure  at  his  father  for  having  been  so 
long  kept  in  exile^seem  to  have  been  the  causes  which  originated  in 
Absalom  the  first  thought  of  aiming  at  the  royal  authority.  Yet  from 
his  ardent  desire  to  be  reconciled  with  his  father,  it  would  seem  that 
there  must  have  been  some  new  cause  which  instigated  him  to  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion.  What  this  new  cause  may  have  been 
we  do  not  knOw,  yet  it  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  rumor  that 
David  intended  to  appoint  Solomon  his  successor.*  However  this  may 
be,  the  first  step  Absalom  took  towards  the  realization  of  his  ulterior 
views,  was  an  attempt  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  people. 
This  occasion  David  would  seem  to  have  given,  by  negligence  in  dis- 
charging the  duty,  which  was  considered  to  devolve  upon  him,  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  his  own  person,  or  at  least  by  some  substitute.    Therefore 


*  Should  this  coDJectare  be  well  founded,  then  the  coi^ecture  would  probably  also  be 
true,  that  Absolom's  mother — who  might  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  anxious  to 
see  her  own  son  king — instigated  him  to  secure  for  himself  the  throne  of  his  father.  And 
indeed  this  conjecture  seems  much  confirmed  by  what  other  mothers  have  done  in  similar 
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while  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  people  in  bring^g  their  cases 
before  the  king  was  calculated  to  relieve  him  from  petty  and  unimportant 
details,  which  might  equally  well  be  decided  by  the  inferior  and  ordinary 
judges,  it  no  doubt  diminished  his  popularity. 

Absalom's  eyes  were  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  which  this  circum- 
stance ojSered  to  him,  and  he  unscrupulously  made  use  of  it  for  promoting 
bis  own  ambitious  designs.  Besides  this,  there  were  other  circumstances  that 
operated  in  bis  favor.  Barbarous  and  half-civilized  nations,  though  being 
less  fastidious  in  their  taste  and  by  far  less  able  than  more  civilized  people 
to  judge  of  what  is  truly  beautiful,  have  always  shown  themselves  more  in- 
clined to  pay  homage  to  men  they  have  deemed  endowed  with  a  prepossess- 
ing appearance.  It  was  therefore  a  circumstance  very  favorable  to  Absalom 
that  he  was  considered,  by  his  countrymen,  as  the  handsomest  man  in 
Israel.*  He  was  also  the  eldest  living  son  of  David,  and  though  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  primogeniture,  as  applied  to  the  government,  had  not  yet  been 
sanctioned  or  exemplified  among  the  Hebrews,  this  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  gave  some  weight  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  generally  to  his  claim 
to  the  throne.  Absalom  was  also,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  a  royal  race  ; 
which  also,  probably,  gave  a  greater  weight  to  his  claim,  as  we  may  well 
be  justified  to  suppose  fi'om  other  instances  in  oriental  history.t  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  Absalom  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  and 
seems  to  have  possessed  much  affabUity  of  manners,  and  to  have  carried 
much  of  that  blandishment  on  his  lips,  which  generally  exercises  so  im- 
mense an  influence  on  the  multitude.  Consequently,  when  all  the  cir- 
cumstances now  pointed  out  are  taken  in  due  consideration,  it  seems 
entirely  explicable  that  the  ambitious  youth,  by  eagofly  courting  popular 
£Bivor,  should  have  been  enabled  to  succeed  so  far  in  his  enterprise  as  to 
compel  his  father — who  seems  to  have  been  altogether  taken  by  surprise — 
to  a  precipitate  flight  from  his  capital 

We  return  now  to  a  continuation  of  our  narrative.  Absalom,  after  the 
reconciliation  with  his  father,  seems  to  have  begun  to  live  in  an  ostenta- 
tious style.  He  had  chariots,  and  horses,  and  a  guard  of  fifty  men.  This, 
by  contrast,  the  more  enhanced  the  condescension  and  afiability  which  he 
showed  in  his  intercourse  with  the  people.  It  was  his  custom  to  appear 
publicly  very  early  in  the  morning,  in  the  way  that  led  to  the  palace- 
gate  ;  and  when  any  man  brought  a  law-suit  to  the  king  for  decision,  he 
would  enter  into  conversation  with  him,  and  inquire  with  much  apparent 
interest,  from  what  town  he  came,  and  the  nature  of  his  case  ;  he  would 


*  He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  rich  and  laxariant  hair. 

t  "  Among  other  exampleB,  we  have  that  of  Abbas  Meeza,  the  father  of  the  late  king  of 
Persia,  who  was,  on  account  of  the  noble  descent  of  his  mother,  nominated  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him  to  the  throne,  in  preference  even  to  an  older  son,  whose  mother  was  a  mer- 
chant's daughter." 
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drop  some  words  indicating  that  be  was  convinced  that  justice  was  an  the 
side  of  him  with  whom  he  spoke,  and  at  last  he  would  artfully  impeach 
his  father's  negligence  in  the  administration  of  tlie  laws,  and  insinuate  thai 
afiairs  would  be  very  diflferently  administered  if  the  power  rested  in  his 
hands.  When  any  man  passing  by,  came  to  make  his  obeisance  to  him, 
as  the  king's  son,  Absalom  would  put  forth  his  arms  and  take  hold  of 
him  and  embrace  him  like  a  brother.  Thus  it  was  that  '^  Absalom  stole 
away  the  hearts  of  the  men  of  Israel." 

When  four*  years,  as  it  would  appear,  had  thus  passed  after  the  recon* 
ciliation,  Absalom,  deeming  his  designs  ripe  for  execution,  obtained  (he 
king's  permission  to  go  to  Hebron  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
which  he  bad  vowed  during  his  residence  at  Geshar.  There  appears  to 
have  been  a  secret  agreement  between  him  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party  that 
they  were  to  meet  him  at  Hebron,  while  others,  who  remained  at  home 
dispersed  through  all  the  tribes,  were  to  proclaim  him  king  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  On  his  arrival  at  Hebron,  Absalom 
sent  for  Ahithophel,t  who  readily  came  and  joined  his  party.  The  defec- 
tion of  this-  eminent  man,  who  had  been  the  chief  of  David's  counsellors, 
from  the  cause  of  his  old  master,  gave  much  strength  to  that  of  Absalom, 
particularly  as  his  reputation  for  political  wisdom  was  such  that  his  opi- 
nion on  public  affairs  was  considered  as  not  liable  to  error,  and  induced 
many  influential  men  to  come  to  Hebron  and  embrace  the  party  of  Absa- 
lom. 

When  the  news  of  this  formidable  rebellion  was  brought  to  David,  he 
became  alarmed  ;  still  his  precipitate  flight  ought  not  to  be  deemed  as  an 
act  of  cowardice,  but  rather  as  one  of  consummate  political  sagacity,^  as 
may  be  concluded  from  his  very  conduct  on  that  occasion,  and  the  effects 
which  were  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  when  seeing  and  hear- 
ing their  old  and  illustrious  monarch  a  fugitive  from  his  own  son. 

In  leaving  Jerusalem  David  left  the  royal  palace  in  charge  of  ten  of  his 
concubines,  a  circumstance  which  indicates  that  he  entertained  the  hope 
of  returning.  When  he  came  outside  of  the  city,  he  reviewed  those  who 
remained  faithful,  and  were  prepared  to  follow  his  fortunes.  Among  them 
were  the  high  priests,  Zadok  and  Abiathar,  with  the  priests  and  Liovites 
bearing  the  ark.    The  king,  instead  of  wishing  them  to  accompany  him, 


*  Jotepb.  Ant  lib.  vii.  cb.  9.    In  2  Sam.  cb.  xt.  7,  it  is  laid  forty— that  is,  manj-  years. 

t  The  Jews  suppose  that  Abitbopel  was  the  grand&ther  of  Bathsbeba,  and  Uiat  he  had 
been  alienated  from  David  by  his  conduct  towards  her  and  her  husband.  Still  there  is  no 
reliable  authority  for  this  assertion. 

t  It  is  of  importance  to  obserre,  that  the  Hebrew  annalists^as  we  may  well  take  it  for 
granted  all  the  most  ancient  chroniclers  did^-wrote  down  the  iacts  as  they  appeared,  without 
faiquiring  for  their  hidden  causes.  But  this  method  of  relating  is  not  indeed  the  yery  best 
for  conveying  the  truth  to  the  reader,  nor  for  doing  justice  to  the  aoUm  in  the  great  historical 
drama. 
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saw  at  once  that  they  would  be  more  serviceaUe  to  him  if  they  remained 
in  Jerusalem.  Therefore  he  enjoined  them  to  return  and  secretly  to 
transmit  intelligence  and  advice  to  him  *  Among  the  words  in  which  he 
gave  these  instructions,  occur  some  that  ought  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over, 
as  expressing  a  sublime  satisfaction  with  whatever  fortune  the  Deity 
might  please  to  dispense : — '*  If  I  shall  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah 
he  will  bring  me  back.  But  if  he  thus  say,  <  I  have  no  delight  in  thee,' 
behold,  here  am  I,  let  him  do  to  me  as  seemeth  good  unto  him."  This  is 
the  language  of  a  magnanimous  and  pious  soul. 

Among  the  others  that  were  ready  to  follow  the  king,  we  find  his  two 
young  body  guards,  the  Cherithites  and  Pelelhites,  and  his  old  body 
guard,  the  six  hundred  Gathite8,t  all  warriors  of  tried  bravery.  David  ad- 
dressed some  words  to  Ittai,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  of  this  last 
body,  in  order  to  dissuade  him  from  following  him  with  his  men,  think- 
ing probably  that  he,  as  a  foreigner,  would  prefer  Absalom,  whose 
Bun  seemed  in  the  ascendant,  but  Ittai  gave  the  decisive  answer: — "As 
Jehovah  liveth,  and  as  my  lord  the  king  liveth,  surely  in  what  place  my 
lord  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  there  will  also  thy  servant  be." 

After  having  finished  this  review  of  his  followers,  David  proceeded  "bjr 
the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  barefoot,  and  with  his 
head  covered ;  and  all  the  people  that  went  with  him  covered  every  man 
his  head,  weeping  as  they  went  up."  A  victorious  monarch,  who  had  libe- 
rated his  country  from  the  fear  of  the  neighboring  people,  and  extended  its 
boundaries  on  every  side,  making  it  the  envy  of  nations,  was  now  seen  a 
fugitive  from  the  capital  he  had  founded,  after  having  wrested  it  from  the 
enemies  of  his  people ;  himself  in  tears,  and  followed  by  his  faithful  few, 
weeping,  and  seeking  safety  afar  from  his  own  rebellious  son.  What  an 
appeal  to  every  noble  and  generous  feeling  in  the  human  heart !  No  surer 
means  could  have  been  devised  for  summoning  every  good  man  in  Israel 
to  the  standard  of  the  distressed  king. 


*  Ahimaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  JoDatfaan,  the  son  of  Abiathar,  were  the  meuengen 
between  the  high  prieats  and  David. — Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  4  ;  2  Sam.  xv.  36. 

t  There  is  mach  doubt  who  these  Gathites  were.  Some  entertain  the  opinion  that  thej 
were  native  IsraeliteSi  called  Gathites  in  memory  of  the  six  hundred  men  who  composed  the 
band  of  followers  that  accompanied  David  when  he  sought  refuge  the  second  time  in  Oath, 
and  in  which  the  members  of  that  body  had  been  incorporated,  and  were  replaced  as  they 
died  off.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that  these  six  hundrad  , 
men  bad  been  with  David  from  his  flight  in  the  days  t>f  Saal. — Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  9.  Others 
again  think  that  this  body  was  composed  of  native  Philistinea  of  Oath,  whom  David  had 
persuaded  to  enter  his  service  aAer  the  conquest  of  their  country,  and  who  perhaps  had 
become  proselytes.  These  support  their  opinion  upon  the  language  which  David  now  used 
to  Ittai,  their  leader,  to  whom  he  spoke  as  to  a  foreigner,  who,  with  "  his  brethren,*'  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  incur  danger  for  his  sake.  But  it  is  not  very  clear  from  the  woida 
David  used  that  all  of  the  six  hundred  were  foreigners,  though  some  may  have  been  so. 
Therefore  it  seems  to  me  most  probable,  that  the  six  hundred  Gathites  were  his  old  body* 
guard,  composed  both  of  natives  and  foreigners. 
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David  had  scarcely  reached  the  sammU  of  the  Mounts  when  he  was 
joined  by  an  old  and  attached  friend,  by  the  name  of  Hushai,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  council,  and  who  came  with  his  clothes  rent  and  dust  upon  his 
head,  resolved  to  share  the  misfortunes  of  his  king.  But  David,  well  know- 
ing where  his  old  faithAil  servant  would  be  of  the  greatest  service,  besought 
him  to  join  himself  to  Absalom,  to  thwart  the  counsels  of  Ahithophel,  of 
whose  defection  he  had  then  just  been  informed,  and  whose  prudence  and 
sagacity  he  seems  to  have  feared  would  otherwise  give  success  to  the  plans 
of  Absalom.  He  also  desired  of  Hushai  that  he  should  convey  to  him, 
through  the  two  high-priests,  intelligence  of  the  plans  and  movements  of 
Absalom.  David's  old  friend  readily  accepted  this  charge,  without,  as  it 
appears,  having  understood  that  he  was  enjoined  to  play  a  most  dishonora- 
ble part  Indeed,  the  king  paid  a  high  compliment  to  his  prudence  and 
artfulness,  at  the  expense  of  his  honor,  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to 
man.  Hushai  proved,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  that  his  master  had  not  over- 
rated his  abilities ;  for  his  insidious  advice  greatly  contributed  to  the  final 
defeat  of  Absalom  and  his  party. 

In  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  the  memory  of  Jonathan  had  occurred  to 
David,  and  he  had  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  any  of  his  family 
remained,  "  to  whom  he  might  show  kindness  f  and  hearing  that  Jona- 
than's lame  son,  Mephibosheth,  was  still  alive,  he  caused  him  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Jerusalem,  where  he  received  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
restored  to  him  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Saul,  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  household,  but  desired  that  he  would  himself  be  a  constant  guest  at 
the  royal  table,  even  as  one  of  the  king's  own  sons.  This  generous  and 
politic  treatment  entirely  won  the  frank  heart  of  Jonathan's  son,  who  became 
strongly  attached  to  the  person  and  interests  Of  his  royal  benefactor. 

As  David  now  proceeded  on  his  sorrowful  journey,  he  was  joined  by 
Ziba,  the  steward  of  Mephibosheth,  who  brought  with  him  refreshments ; 
but  on  the  inquiry  of  the  king  where  his  master  was,  this  treacherous  ser- 
vant answered  that  he  remained  in  Jerusalem,  expecting  that  the  turn 
which  affairs  were  taking  might  result  in  the  restoration  of  the  house  of 
Saul  in  his  own  person.  The  king,  sensibly  mortified  at  this  conduct 
of  one  to  whom  he  had  shown  so  much  kindness,  hastily  yielded  to  the  im- 
pulse of  his  feelings,  and  told  Ziba  henceforth  to  regard  as  his  own  property, 
the  lands  he  had  hitherto  managed  for  Mephibosheth.  This  circumstance 
deserves  particular  attention,  as  indicating  that  David  did  not  consider  his 
own  affairs  so  desperate  as  they  appeared  to  be.  Immediately  afterwards 
i^n  incident  occurred  which  undoubtedly  tended  to  confirm  the  king  in  the 
opinion  that  Ziba  had  spoken  the  truth ;  for  near  Bahurim,  a  village,  as  it 
would  seem,  not  far  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Olivet,  he  was  encoun- 
tered by  Shimei,  one  of  Saul's  family,  who  had  the  impudence  to  throw  at 
him  and  his  followers  many  stones,  accompanied  by  the  grossest  abtise  and 
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bitterest  imprecationd*  afainat  David  as  the  author  of  all  the  misfortanes 
that  had  befallen  Saul  and  his  house,  which  he  said  Jehovah  was  now^ 
avenging  upon  David.t  Mortifying  as  this  insult  must  have  been,  the  king 
considered  it  his  duty  patiently  to  bear  it,  as  appears  evident  from  his 
wordst  to  Abishai,  who  desired  permission  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death 
on  Shimei  for  his  ungenerous  and  abusive  conduct. 

Absalom  appears  not  to  have  been  long  in  taking  possession  of  Jerusa- 
lem. Among  those  who  received  him  there,  we  find  Hushai,  the  Archite. 
On  seeing  this  old  friend  of  his  fiaither  approach  him  with  the  salutation, 
^'Jehovah  bless  the  king."  Absalom  exclaimed,  ''Is  this  thy  kindness  to 
thy  friend  1  why  didst  thou  not  go  with  thy  friend  ?"  A  striking  instance 
of  the  readiness  with  which  we  condemn  the  errors  of  others  rather  than 
those  of  our  own !  Absalom,  who  had  disregarded  the  sacred  duties  he  owed 
to  his  father,  could  not  forbear  to  direct  to  Hushai  questions  which  intimate 
that  he  was  fully  sensible  of  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  so  old  a  friend  of 
his  father.  The  insidious  answer  of  this  treacherous  man,  however,  at 
once  silenced  the  voice  and  flattered  the  vanity  of  Absalom,  who,  in  an  evil 
hour,  received  the  traitor  among  his  counselors. 

It  appears  that  there  were  still  many  of  the  people  wavering,  chiefly  from 
apprehension  that  if  they  embraced  the  cause  of  Absalom,  they  might  pos- 
sibly be  made  to  feel  the  revenge  of  his  father,  should  he  and  his  son  again 
be  reconciled.  Ahithophel,  who  still  exercised  a  prominent  influence  among 
Absalom's  counselors,  and  who  was  as  unscrupulous  and  wily  as  he  was 
able,  wishing  to  draw  over  the  wavering  people  to  his  new  master,  advised 
that  Absalom  should  immediately  commit  an  act  which  would  remove  from 
the  minds  of  all  the  apprehension  of  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his 
father.  This  was  that  he  should  cause  a  pavilion  to  be  raised  on  the  top 
of  the  royal  palace,  evidently  to  render  it  conspicuous  from  afar,  into  which 


*  **  And  thus  iaid  Shimei  when  he  carsed :  '  Come  oat,  come  out,  tboa  man  bf  blood,  and 
thou  man  of  Belial.  Jehovah  haa  retnrned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  of  the  houae  of  Saul,  in 
whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned ;  and  Jehovah  hath  delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hands  of 
Absalom,  thy  son,  and  behold  thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief,  because  thou  art  a  man  of 
blood.*  "—2  Sam.  xvi.  7,  8. 

t  The  conduct  and  words  of  Shimei  seem  to  indicate  that  there  existed  a  suspicion  that 
David  had  somehow  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Saul  and  his  sons;  and  it  mnst  be 
admitted,  that  the  insidious  manner  in  which  be  caused  the  death  of  Uriah,  proves  that  ha 
was  a  man  not  altogether  incapable  of  plotting  in  secresy  their  destraction. 

t  "  And  the  king  said,  '  What  have  I  to  do  with  you,  ye  sons  of  Zeruiah  7  so  let  him  curse, 
becsuse  Jehovah  hath  said  onto  him,  curse  David.  Who  shall  then  say,  Wherefore  hast  thou 
done  so  ?  And  David  said  to  Abishai,  and  to  all  his  servants.  Heboid,  my  son,  who  cana 
forth  of  my  bowel,  seeketh  my  life :  how  mudk  more  now  may  this  Benjammite  doitt  I  et  him 
alone,  and  let  him  curse  ;  for  Jehovah  hath  bidden  him.  It  may  be  that  Jehovah  will  look 
upon  mine  affliction,  and  that  Jehovah  will  requite  me  good  for  his  cursing  this  day.' "— 
2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11,  12. 
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he  should,  ^*  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,"  enter  among  the  concubines  whom 
David  had  left  in  charge  of  the  palace.  Absalom  followed  this  crafty 
advice. 

The  next  advice  which  Ahithophel  is  recorded  to  have  given  to  Absalom, 
gives  proof  that  he  knew  how  to  ensure  success  to  the  cause  he  had  embraced. 
He  said  that  not  a  moment  ought  to  be  lost  in  pursuing  David,  to  accomplish 
his  death,  before  he  had  time  to  gather  a  force  which  might  enable  him  to 
make  the  ultimate  success  of  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged 
doubtful;  he  finished  by  offering  himself  to  pursue  him,  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  men ;  ^*  And  I  shall  come  upon  him  while  he  is  weary  and  weak- 
handed,  and  terrify  him,  and  while  all  the  people  who  are  with  him,  flee, 
I  will  smite  the  king  only.  And  I  will  bring  back  all  the  people,  unto  thee, 
as  a  bride  is  brought  to  her  husband,  (for  only  one  man's  life  thou  seekest) ; 
and  the  whole  people  shall  have  peace."*  This  sagacious  advice  was  fully 
approved  by  Absalom,  who,  thoi^h  resolved  to  dare  the  worst  of  crimes  for 
ensuring  success  to  his  enterprise,  was,  however,  perhaps  glad  that  the  guilt 
which  was  to  lead  to  this  result  should  rest  upon  another  man's  head.  All 
the  other  counselors  present  seconded  the  advice  of  Ahithophel.  But  as 
Hushai  was  absent,  and  as  a  high  opinion  of  his  prudence  was  entertained, 
Absalom  sent  for  him,  and  telling  him  what  Ahithophel  had  advised,  asked 
him  whether  he  considered  that  advice  good.  Hushai,  foreseeing  that  his 
royal  friend  was  lost,  if  the  scheme  of  Ahithophel  was  not  frustrated,  with 
much  readiness  of  invention,  ingeniously  adduced  several  specious  argu- 
ments against  the  probability  of  its  being  attended  with  success,  if  executed  ; 
dwelling  much  upon  the  warlike  qualities  and  valor  of  David,  and  of  those 
who  accompanied  him,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  any  check  or  failure 
in  the  first  conflict ;  adding  the  advice  to  defer  any  aggressive  steps,  until 
Absalom  had  had  time  to  gather  a  numerous  host  from  among  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  These  suggestions  had  the  effect  to  inspire  Absalom  as  well  as  the 
majority,  as  it  would  seem,  of  his  counselors,  with  the  apprehension  that  there 
was  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  military  talents  of  David  and  the  bravery 
of  his  followers,  and  that  the  advice  given  by  Ahithophel,  if  followed,  would 
prove  abortive.  Accordingly,  preference  was  given  to  that  of  Hushai,  who 
apprised  the  high-priests  of  this,  and  desired  them  to  convey  the  information 
to  David,  through  their  sons,  together  with  his  advice  that  he  should  lose 
no  moment  in  proceeding  to  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Jonathan 
and  Ahimaz,  who  had  remained  in  concealment  at  Ain  Rogel,  outside  the 
city,  brought  to  David  the  message  from  Hushai.  The  king,  on  having 
received  it,  marched  instantly  to  the  Jordan,  and  crossed  it  with  all  the  men 
that  were  with  him,  during  the  following  night. 


*  This  version,  as  given  in  Kitto's  Palestine,  and  which  is  in  conformity  with  that  given 
by  some  of  the  great  orientalists  of  Continental  Enrope,  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the 
common  English. 
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Ahithophel,  whose  far-seeing  eye  clearly  perceived  that  the  cauee  of 
Absalom  was  lost,  in  consequence  of  having  disregarded  his  advice,  and  not 
using  the  proper  occasion  for  ensuring  success  to  his  enterprise,  withdrew 
to  his  house,  and  after  having  set  his  affairs  in  order,  hung  himself,  either 
from  wounded  pride  or  from  despair. 

David,  after  having  crossed  the  Jordan,  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Mahanaim,  which,  as  before  mentioned,  had  been  the  royal  seat  of  Ishboeh- 
eth,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  chosen  by  him,  and  now  by  David, 
on  account  of  its  strong  fortifications.  To  that  place  several  persons  of 
distinction  brought  a  timely  supply  of  provisions  for  himself  and  his  men, 
t<^ether  with  tents,  beds,  and  other  necessary  utensils,  thus  showing  their 
attachment  to  their  aged  monarch.  Among  these  persons,  an  old  man  of 
Gilead,  named  Barzillai,  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  his  liberal 
presents. 

On  hearing  that  his  father  was  at  Mahanaim,  Absalom,  as  soon  as  he 
had  assembled  a  numerous  army,  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  encamped  in  the 
land  of  Gilead ;  Amasa,  his  cousin,*  having  the  chief  command  over  hia 
troops. 

Absalom,  in  crossing  the  Jordan,  and  in  seeking  to  bring  the  contest 
between  himself  and  his  father  to  an  issue,  was  unquestionably  actuated  by 
the  hope  that  the  far  superior  number  of  his  army  would  insure  his  suc- 
cess. But  the  inexperienced  youth  was  soon  to  learn  how  httle  depend- 
ance  is  to  be  placed  on  raw  levies,  when  pitted  against  veteran  troops,  though 
but  few  in  number.  This,  on  the  contrary,  was  no  secret  to  that  great 
general  to  whom  he  was  opposed  ;  still  when  David  had  reviewed  his  gal- 
lant army,  and  fouiid  how  small  itt  was,  he  resolved  to  attack  his  son  in 
order  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  ardor  which  assailants  are  so  apt  to 
feel ;  while  on  the  other  hand  their  adversaries  are  very  often  liable,  by 
such  a  display  of  bravery,  to  become  somewhat  diffident  The  army  of 
David  was  formed  in  three  columns,  commanded  by  Joab,  Abishai,  and 
Ittai,  the  Gathite.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  king  to  lead  his  troops  in 
person,  but  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends,  who  were  well  aware  that 
his  life  would  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  enemy,  persuaded  him  to  remain 
at  Mahanaim  with  a  small  reserve.  As  those  who  were  destined  to  at- 
tack Absalom's  troops  marched  out  of  the  gate,  the  king,  who  was  present, 
and  who  anticipated  the  result  of  the  ensuing  battle,  experienced  the  tender 


**  Amasa's  mother  was  a  sister  of  David,  and  her  name  was  Abigail ;  Zemiah,  the  mother 
of  Joab  and  Abishai,  was  also' a  sister  of  David.  Consequently ,  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Amasa, 
were  all  nephews  of  David,  and  cousins  of  Absalom.  Thos  it  happened  that  the  oon^ 
manders  of  the  opposite  armies  were  sisters*  sons.^-8ee  1  Chron.  xi.  16, 17. 

t  Josephos  says  that  it  numbered  bat  four  thousand  men,  (Ant.  lib.  vii.  x.)— «  number 
which  seems  rather  small;  still  David  appears  indeed  at  that  tkse  to  have  been  very  unpo- 
pular. Besides,  snoh  is  the  selfish  nature  of  akuot  that  but  few  renain  with  a  person  wh( 
fortune  seems  to  be  on  the  wane. 
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emotions  of  a  fathei's  heart)  and  wishing  to  remove  tlie  peril  of  death  from 
his  undutiful  sen,  ordered  the  several  commanders  to  deal  gently  with 
Ahsalom. 

From  the  imperfect  description  which  the  biblical  account,  as  well  as 
Josephus,  gives  of  the  battle  between  the  two  Hebrew  armies,  it  would 
seem  that  Absalom  had  badly  chosen  his  position,  and  that  he  had  neither 
secured  hie  retreat  in  case  of  defeat,  nor  selected  any  rallying  point,  where 
his  lines,  if  broken,  might  be  again  formed  for  battle  array.  Therefore 
when  David's  veteran  troops,  led  by  the  able  Joab,  had,  by  their  steady 
valor  and  superior  skill,  gained  some  advantage  over  their  opponents,  the 
latter  soon  fell  into  complete  disorder  and  were  slaughtered  to  the  number 
of  twenty  thousand.  Absalom  himself,  mounted  on  a  mule,  was  included 
in  the  general  flight,  and  was  hotly  pursued  by  some  of  the  enemy  ;  but 
while  attempting  to  escape  through  a  neighboring  wood,  the  boughs  of  a 
large  tree  caught  hold  of  his  bushy  hair,  and  as  the  mule  continued  its 
speed,  left  him  suspended  in  the  air.  The  pursuing  party,  finding  him  in 
^is  state,  and  remembering  the  order  of  the  king,  forbore  to  smite  him ; 
but  Joab,  when,  happening  to  learn  what  had  occurred,  ran,  and  heedless 
of  the  command  of  his  master,  thrust  three  darts  through  Absalom's  body. 
Though  it  would  have  been  more  worthy  of  our  approbation  had  Joab 
made  the  conquered  youth  a  prisoner,  we  cannot  feel  much  pity  for  one 
who  had  been  ready  to  sanction  the  death  of  his  own  father.  As 
soon  as  Joab  had  slain  the  chief  of  the  formidable  rebellion,  he  caused 
the  trumpet  to  be  sounded  that  no  more  blood  should  be  effused,  well 
aware  that  the  final  blow  was  given  to  the  attempt  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  his  royal  friend.  The  body  of  Absalom  was  taken  down  and 
thrown  into  a  large  pit  and  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.* 


*  There  u  etill  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  monament,  called  the  sepulchre  of  Abea* 
lorn,  of  which  the  following  deecription  ia  given  by  Mr.  Wilde : 

**  Descending  to  Gethsemaoe,  we  continued  oar  coarse  throagh  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
by  those  remarkable  monaments  denominated  the  sepnlchres  (^  the  Patriarchs,  which  have 
been  described,  as  well  aa  drawn,  with  great  accuracy  by  most  writers  on  Palestine.  They 
are  placed  on  the  eastern  side  of  Kedron,  nearly  opposite  the  soathem  angle  of  the  praeeat 
wall,  and  are  aome  of  the  rarest  and  most  extraordinary  specimens  of  sepulchral  architeotare 
in  existence.  They  are  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with  temple-like  fronts.  Some  of  them 
are  enormous  masses  separated  from  the  rock,  and  left  standing  like  so  many  monolitbio 
tamples-^moanments  that  record  as  well  (if  not  more  so)  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  their 
constructors,  as  those  of  whose  memory  they  have  been  erected.  The  names  assigned  to 
these  tombs  are  Jehoshaphat,  James,  2^cbariah«  and  Absalom.  This  latter  is  the  most 
elegant  and  tasteful  pieoe  of  arohitectnre  in  Jodea;  indeed,  I  might  almost  add,  in  the  East; 
•ad  viewed  from  the  valley  beneath,  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  tombs  that  I  have  ever 
seen  in  any  ooaatry.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  rook  twenty-four  feet  square,  separated  from 
tiie  rest,  and  standing  in  a  small  enclosare  that  surrounds  three  of  its  sides.  It  haa  foor 
pilasteia,  with  Ionic  capitals  on  each  fix>nt,  the  two  outer  ones  being  flat,  while  those  in  tfa« 
matte  are  semipcircular ;  the  friexe  is  ornamented  with  triglyphs.  The  upper  part  is  com- 
poied  of  sevetal  pieces,  and  surmounted  by  a  small  spire  terminating  in  a  bunch  of  leaves. 
Tbave  ia  a  hole  in  tiia  back  iaoMdiately  beneath  the  architrare,  through  which  I 
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Joab  was  not  mistaken  in  presuming  that  the  death  of  Absalom  had 
ended  the  rebeUion,  for  as  soon  as  the  partizans  of  the  latter  heard  this 
news,  every  man  fled  to  his  own  home. 

Ahimaaz,  the  son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest,  besought  Joab  to  allow  him 
to  bear  tidings  of-  the  victory  to  the  king.  But  as  Joab  knew  that  his 
master  would  regard  as  evil  any  tidings  which  included  the  death  of  his 
son,  he  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  to  expose  Ahimaaz  to  the  displeasure 
of  the  king,  and  therefore  refused  his  permission,  but  sent  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Cushi,  with  the  news.  Ahimaaz,  however,  was  afterwards,  on 
eagerly  repeating  his  request,  permitted  to  set  out  on  this  errand  ;  and  he 
went  with  such  speed  that  he  outstripped  Cushi,  and  was  the  first  to  appear 
before  the  king,  who  sat  at  the  gate  of  Mabanaim,  in  anxious  expectation  of 
intelligence  from  the  army  ;  and,  especially,  as  it  appeara,  of  the  assurance 
of  Absalom's  safety.  Ahimaaz,  seeming  to  be  aware  of  the  feelings  of  the 
king,  contented  himself  with  reporting  the  victory,  while  he  left  it  to  Cushi 
to  tell  the  sad  story  which  would  so  deeply  wound  the  father's  heart  But 
even  Cushi,  when  directly  asked,  ''Is  the  young  man  Absalom  safe?"  cau- 
tiously answered,  ^'  May  the  enemies  of  my  lord,  the  king,  and  all  that 
rise  against  thee,  to  do  thee  evil,  be  as  that  young  roan  is."  On  hearing 
.  this,  "  the  king  was  overwhelmed  with  grie^  and  going  to  his  chamber 
over  the  gate,  exclaimed,  ^  O,  my  son,  Absalom !  my  son,  my  son,  Absa- 
lom !  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  P" 


enabled  to  climb  into  the  interior.  As  tbe  door  hj  which  it  was  entered  was  concealed, 
this  opening  was  formed,  in  all  probability,  for  the  purpose  of  rifling  the  sepulchre  of  ita 
contents.  Within,  it  presents  the  usual  form  of  Eastern  tombs,  having  niches  at  the  sidea 
for  bodies.  The  general  opinion  of  antiquarians  is,  that  the  Grecian  architectore  exhibited 
on  the  exterior  of  this  rock  is  no  test  for  the  date  of  its  construction ;  and,  that  it  was  added 
in  later  times,  and  a  similar  workmanship  is  visible  in  the  other  neighboring  tombs.  The 
tradition  is,  that  this  pillar,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Book  of  Samuel,  waa 
erected  hj  Absalom.  '  Now  Absalom  in  his  lifetime  had  taken  and  reared  up  for  himself 
a  pillar,  which  is  in  the  King*$  date;  for  he  said,  I  have  no  son  to  keep  mj name  in  remem- 
brance ;  and  he  called  the  pillar  after  his  own  name ;  and  it  is  called  unto  this  day  Absa- 
lom's Place.'  Josephus  also  informs  us  (  Ant.  lib.  vii.  x.)  that '  Absalom  had  erected  for  himself 
a  stone  marble  pillar  in  the  King' 9  daUt  two  furlongs  distant  from  Jerusalem,  which  he 
named  Absalom's  Stand,  saying  that  if  his  children  were  killed,  his  name  would  remain  by  that 
pillar.'  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  regarding  this  monument,  although  the  historian 
has  stated  it  to  be  a  greater  distance  from  the  city  than  we  now  find  it ;  but  this  is  an  error 
in  which  he  often  &lls.  In  confirmation  of  iu  supposed  origin,  I  may  add,  that  it  has  ever 
been  a  place  of  detestation  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  every  Jew  who  passes  it  by  throws  a  stone 
at  it  to  this  day,  so  that  a  large  cairn  has  formed  round  its  base. 

**  The  style  of  the  whole  of  these  four  sepulchres,  but  especially  the  two  I  have  more 
particnlaiiy  noticed,  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  totally  different  from  other  tombs  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. An  inspection  of  them  would  lead  us  to  believe  that,  at  the  time  of  erection,  Ae 
Hebrews  had  not  quite  forgot  the  lessons  on  architecture  which  their  forefiithers  had  learned 
in  Egypt.  Around  these  mausolea,  upon  the  sides  of  the  rocks,  and  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Olivet,  there  are  hundreds  of  plain  flat  grave-stones  belonging  to  the  Jews.  All  these  have 
Hebrew  inscripti  tns,  some  of  which  a  Hebrew  scholar  resident  in  the  oilgr  informed  me  were 
AAted  a  jhurt  tiia    tahsequent  to  the  Christian  era."— Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  pp.  385-387. 
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The  king  whelmed  the  joy  of  the  victor  in  the  sorrow  of  the  father,  and 
remained  in  his  retreat,  with  bis  head  covered  like  a  mourner,  heeding 
nothing  but  bis  grief. 

His  victorious  troops,  who  had  faithfully  hazarded  their  lives  for  him, 
against  such  fearful  odds,  when  returning  fatigued  to  the  city,  where  they 
probably  had  expected  to  be  greeted  with  thanks  and  praises,  and  triumphal 
songs,  were  quite  dismayed  on  hearing  of  the  king's  state  of  mind,  and 
quietly  entered  the  town,  like  men  that  had  suffered  a  defeat  by  their  own 
cowardice.  Joab,  seeing  that  there  was  danger  that  the  mortification  the 
soldiers  felt  might  breed  serious  consequences,  went  to  the  king  and  freely 
reproved  him  for  his  unkingly  conduct  and  untimely  wailing,  so  well  cal- 
culated to  offend  his  most  faithful  friends,  and  insisted  that  he  should  go 
forth  and  show  himself  to  the  soldiers,  and  speak  kindly  to  them  ;  "  For," 
said  he,  'Mf  thou  go  not  forth,  not  a  man  will  remain  with  thee  this  night ; 
and  this  will  be  worse  to  thee  than  any  evil  that  hath  befallen  thee  from 
thy  youth  until  now."  David,  not  blind  to  the  prudence  of  this  advice, 
restrained  his  feelings,  and  went  down  to  the  gate  and  sat  there.  On  hear- 
ing this  the  people  hastened  to  present  themselves  before  him,  and  thus 
was  he  again  reconciled  to  his  faithful  followers. 

It  might  seem  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  this  victory,  that  David 
should  cross  the  Jordan  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army,  and  remount 
his  throne  at  Jerusalem.  But  the  majority  of  the  people  had  chosen  another 
for  their  king,  and  consequently  had  actually,  to  the  extent  of  their  power, 
deposed  him.  In  such  an  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  civil  principles 
of  the  constitution  required  that  he  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  re-elected 
king  by  the  people,  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  regard  himself  as  holdii^ 
that  dignity  over  any  but  such  as  continued  to  recognise  him  as  their  ruler. 
David  therefore  remained  beyond  Jordan  until  the  tribes  should  decide  to 
recall  him.  It  seems  that  there  was  a  general  disposition  among  the  people 
to  do  this ;  they  blamed  one  another  for  their  rebellion  against  the  king, 
and  their  remissness  in  recalling  him ;  but  all  seemed  to  shrink  from  taking 
the  first  step  in  the  matter.  Judah,  from  its  more  intimate  relations  to 
David,  might  be  expected  to  set  the  example,  but  Judah  had  been  the 
head-quarters  of  the  rebellion;  and  it  appears  that  Jerusalem  was  in  the 
hands  of  Amasa,  who,  from  the  length  to  which  he  had  committed  himself 
in  Absalom's  rebellion,  might  deem  his  situation  desperate,  and  hence  used 
all  his  influence  to  prevent  the  king's  return.  This  state  of  affairs  being 
understood  by  David,  he  sent  to  the  high-priests,  who  were  still  in  Jerusa- 
lem, charging  them  to  remind  the  elders  of  Judah  of  the  obligations  which 
seemed  peculiarly  to  devolve  upon  them,  and  also  to  gain  over  Amasa  by 
the  offer  to  make  him  captain  of  the  army  in  the  place  of  Joab.*    This  had 


*  This  was  indeed  not  the  gratitude  Joab's  services  had  deserved,  because,  as  Dr.  Hales 
observes,  **  Whatever  were  Joab*s  crimes,  among  them  disloyalty  was  not  to  be  reckoned." 
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the  deeired  effect ;  and  the  elders  of  Judah  sent  back  the  answer,  '•  Return 
thou,  and  all  thy  servants."  On  receiving  this  joyful  invitation,  the  king 
marched  to  the  Jordan;  and  the  men  of  Judah,  on  their  part,  assembled  at 
Gilgal,  to  assist  him  in  crossing  the  river,  and  to  receive  him  on  his  arrival 
Foremost  among  them  were  a  thousand  men  of  Benjamin,  headed  by 
Shimei,  among  whom  were  Ziba,  and  his  fifteen  sons  and  twenty  servants. 
No  sooner  had  the  king  passed  the  river  in  a  ferry-boat,*  than  Shimei  threw 
himself  at  his  feet,  acknowledging  his  former  unworthy  conduct,  but  hoped 
that  he  would  be  forgiven,  on  account  of  his  being  the  first  in  all  Israelt 
to  come  forward  with  a  powerful  party  to  promote  his  restortion.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  circumstance,  and  what  was  a  greater  merit  and  benefit, 
the  circumstance  that  this  party  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  had 
shown  most  adherence  to  the  house  of  Saul,  it  would  have  been  impolitic 
and  ungrateful  for  David,  particularly  on  the  present  occasion,  to  have  been 
inexorable.  Therefore,  following  the  dictates  of  generosity  and  of  sound 
policy,  he  readily  pardoned  Shimei,  although  some  of  his  officers  were  for 
putting  him  to  death  for  the  insult  he  had  offered  to  the  king,  when  a  fugi- 
tive from  Absalom.t 


But  princef  are  seldom  long^er  gratefnl  than  Xhej  are  actaated  by  Mlf-intereBt.  It  it  however 
to  be  obserred,  that  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  which  immediatelj'  followed,  may  hava 
keen  the  chief  modye  of  Dayid  for  performing  his  secret  promise  of  making  Amaaa  the 
ohief  captain  of  the  army,  as  Amasa  seems  to  have  been  yiewed  with  more  favor  than  what 
Joab  was  by  these  tribes ;  bnt  **  even  if  judged  by  the  principles  of  the  East,  that  every 
stroke  of  policy  by  which  something  may  be  gained,  is  a  good  one,  whatever  interests  or 
lionor  it  sacrifices  ;  even  if  judged  by  this  rule,  the  policy  of  this  operation  may  very  much 
be  doabted,  as,  indeed,  David  himself  had  soon  occasion  to  snspect.'* — Kitto*s  Palestine.— 
Dr.  Hales,  in  regard  to  this  affair,  says  that  David  **  seems  to  have  acted  rather  angratefally 
and  nnwisely,  justifying  Joab*s  reproach,  (on  a  former  occasion),  '  thou  lovest  thine  enemies, 
and  hatest  thy  friends.'  But  the  old  grudge  and  jealousy  which  he  entertained  against '  the 
tons  of  Zemiah,'  who  were  above  his  control,  and  too  powerful  to  be  punished  as  in  Abner's 
case,  combined  with  Joab's  disobedience  of  orders  in  killing  Absalom,  which  he  could  never 
forget  nor  forgive  to  the  day  of  his  death,  seems  to  have  got  the  better  of  his  usual  tempo- 
rizing caution  and  political  prudence." 

*  **  The  first  and  only  time  we  ever  read  of  a  ferry-boat  of  the  Jordan.  T^e  interpret»- 
tion  is,  however,  rather  doubtful.  Some  make  it  a  bridge  of  boat**  Many  interpreters  prefer 
the  sense  of  the  Septuagint  and  Syriac,  which,  instead  of,  '  And  there  went  over  a  ferry-boat 
to  carry  over  the  king's  household,  and  to  do  what  he  thought  good,'  read,  '  And  these  (the 
men  of  Jndah  and  Benjamin)  went  over  the  Jordan  before  the  king,  and  performed  the 
service  of  bringing  over  the  king's  household,  and  in  doing  what  he  thooght  good.' " 

t  Except,  as  it  would  seem,  Judah. 

I  As  Ziba  also  belonged  to  this  party  of  Benjaminites,  the  fear,  probably,  of  offending 
them,  prevented  the  king  from  entirely  recalling  the  gnnt  of  Mephibosheth's  lands  which 
he  had  hastily  made  to  Ziba.  "  When  the  son  of  Jonathan  came  to  the  Jordan  to  meet  the 
king,  he  made  it  clear  to  him  that  he  had  been  slandered  by  his  steward,  who  had  purposely 
neglected  to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  escape  from  Jerusalem,  when  he  proposed  to 
join  the  king  in  his  exile,  so  that  in  consequence  of  his  lameness  he  had  been  obliged  to 
remain  behind ;  bnt  during  his  stay  had  remained  in  retirement,  and,  as  a  mourner,  had 
neither  dressed  his  feet,  trimmed  his  beard,  nor  changed  his  clothes.  Under  the  circam* 
stances  he  could  only  say, '  Thou  and  Ziba  divide  the  land!"  to  which  the  reply  of  Mephi- 
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The  result  of  the  separate  appeal  which  David  had  made  to  his  own 
tribe  of  Judah,  seems  to  justify  us  in  concluding  that  he  had  not  acted,  in 
this  instance,  with  the  prudence  which  generally  guided  all  his  steps. 
The  other  tribes,  who  had  at  first  shown  themselves  well  disposed  to  unite 
in  recalling  him  to  the  throne,  and  who  had  for  that  purpose  gathered  to 
him  on  his  having  crossed  the  Jordan,  on  mature  consideration  took 
umbrage  that  the  elders  of  Judah,  without  their  counsel,  and  without 
giving  them  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion,  had  undertaken 
to  recall  David.  The  ten  tribes  urged  with  good  reason,  the  argument 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  the  single  tribe  of  Judah  alone  to  decide 
questions  which  concerned  them  all,  and  in  which  they  had  tenfold  more 
interest  than  that  of  Judah.  The  answer  of  that  tribe  seems  to  have 
given  offence  in  claiming  the  right,  as  David  was  of  "  their  bone  and  their 
flesh,''  to  take  a  peculiar  and  exclusive  interest  in  his  recall.  ^'This 
quarrel  grew  so  hot  as  to  strengthen  the  natural  disposition  of  the  other 
tribes  to  regard  David  as  the  king  of  the  Judahites,  and  but  a  slight 
impulse  was  wanting  to  induce  them  to  disregard  his  authority  again. 
This  impulse  was  supplied  by  one  Sheba,  of  the  discontenled  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  who,  perceiving  the  state  of  feeling,  blew  the  trumpet,  and 
gave  forth  the  Hebrew  watch-word  of  revolt,  *  To  your  tents,  Oh  Israel  P 
and  in  the  name  of  the  other  tribes,  disclaimed  all  farther  interest  in 
David,  and  bade  defiance  to  his  adherents.  The  effect  of  this  move 
probably  exceeded  the  expectation  of  Sheba.  On  a  sudden  he  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  all  the  tribes  except  that  of  Judah,  which  had  occasioned 
this  defection,  and  which  was  left  almost  alone  to  conduct  the  king  from 
the  Jordan  to  Jerusalem." 

David,  in  order  to  crush  the  attempt  of  Sheba  in  its  infancy,  enjoined 
Amasa,  who,  according  to  his  promise,  had  been  elevated  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  to  assemble  the  forces  of  Judah  and  march  against 
Sheba.  But  Amasa,  either  from  want  of  zeal  or  ability,  or  from  animo- 
sity on  the  part  of  the  Judahites  on  account  of  the  removal  of  Joab,  failed 
to  fulfil  this  order  within  the  time  which  the  king  had  appointed.  David, 
therefore,  ordered  Abishai,  Joab's  brother,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
royal  guards,  and  pursue  Sheba,  without  delay,  before  he  could  get  into 
the  fenced  cities ;  for  otherwise  he  might  raise  a  rebellion  more  dan- 
gerous than  even  that  of  Absalom.  On  this  occasion  Joab  seems  to  have 
gone  with  Abishai  as  a  volunteer,  foUowed  by  the  company  which  formed 
bis  private  command.  It  has  been  said,  with  some  reason,  that  JoaVs 
zeal  for  his  king  now  rose  paramount  to  his  sense  of  the  disgrace  which 


bocheth  was  worthy  of  the  son  of  the  generoiu  Jonathan,  *  Yea,  let  him  take  all,  rinoe  my 
kid  the  king  u  oome  again  to  hii  own  hoaae  in  peace.'  '*— Kitto'a  Paleatine,  toL  L  book  if. 
diap.  3. 
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bad  recently  been  inflicted  upon  him ;  but  there  is  also  cause  to  suspect 
that  he  knew  he  would  thus  obtain  the  best  opportunity  of  wreaking  his 
vengeance  on  his  fortunate  rival,  and  of  regaining  his  former  position ; 
for  when  Amasa,  with  the  force  he  had  collected,  joined  Abishai  and  Joab 
at  Gibeon,  to  take  the  command,  Joab,  under  the  pretext  of  saluting  him 
as  his  ^^  brother,^  assassinated  him  just  as  he  had  formerly  done  with 
Abner,  He  then  assumed  the  command  himself,  causing  the  proclama- 
tion to  be  made ; — "  He  that  favoreth  Joab  and  he  that  is  for  David,  let 
him  follow  Joab."  He  then  vigorously  pursued  Sheba,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  town  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge ;  but  as  the  inhabitants  granted 
his  demand  of  Sheba's  head,  which  they  cut  off  and  threw  out  to  him, 
Joab  did  not  farther  force  the  siege,  but  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

We  are  now  to  relate  a  transaction  which,  whatever  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  David,  seems  to  me  not  to  clear  him  altogether  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  having  played  as  criminal  a  part  as  in  the  affair  of  Uriah.  We 
are  told  that  at  about  this  time*  commenced  a  grievous  famine  which  con- 
tinued for  three  years,  and  that  when  the  sacred  oracle  was  consulted,  the 
answer  was,  that  this  famine  was  on  account  of  the  unatoned  blood  of  the 
Oibeonites,  whom  Saul,  notwithstanding  the  ancient  treaty  between  that 
people  and  the  Israelites,  had  cut  off.t    Farther,  it  is  said  that  David  sent 


*  Still  there  is  some  reason  to  presame  that  this  famine  and  this  transaction  took  place  in 
the  early  part  of  David's  reign ;  and  this  opinion  is  sustained  by  several  eminent  writers. 

1 1  cannot  forbear  to  make  the  following  remarks :  In  the  history  of  Saul,  there  is  no  men- 
tion made  of  his  having  committed  the  crime  for  which  we  now  are  told  that  innocent 
people  were  punished  with  a  famine.  But  whether  the  answer  through  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim  was,  that  the  fiimine  was  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Jehovah  upon  the  Israelites,  for  the 
crime  which  their  deceased  king  bad  committed,  it  is  nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  blas- 
phemy in  Christians,  who  join  the  Hebrews  in  charging  the  Deity  with  such  palpabie 
it^ualiee.  Still,  though  Christians  are  not  justified  in  sustaining  an  opinion  so  irreconcilable 
with  Divine  justice,  this  notion  was  altogether  agreeable  to  the  imperfect  conception  which 
the  Israelites  had  of  the  Deity.  They  were  never  able  to  comprehend  that  public  misfor- 
tunes take  place  for  other  reasons  than  for  the  sake  of  punishment.  They  had  not  learnt 
that  they  were  the  means  by  which  God  accomplished  some  other  wise  purposes  of  his 
own,  not  always  perceived,  or  at  least  not  until  long  after  the  evil  is  past.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  observed,  that  priests,  reformers,  and  moralists,  have,  in  all  times,  in  order  to 
correct  vice,  been  very  apt  to  point  out  pestilence,  war,  famine,  and  other  public  calamities  as 
jugdments  of  heaven ;  but  this  is  more  an  evidence  of  their  good  intentions  than  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  motives  of  God.  The  thunder-storm  and  the  hurricane  are  surely  not 
to  be  taken  generally  as  any  punishments,  but  rather  as  means  for  purifying  the  air  and  pre- 
venting sicknesses  ;  still  their  immediate  effects  are  often  destructive  to  a  great  number  of 
human  lives.  And  so  it  is  with  the  visitations  above  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
kind ;  they  are  often  the  means  by  which  Providence  confers  benefits  upon  a  less  or  greater 
part  of  mankind,  though  in  their  onward  march  they  sweep  away  thousands  of  mortals. 

We  have  further  to  observe,  that  there  are  cases  in  which  the  crimes  and  errors,  through 
their  natural  consequences,  have  injurious  effects  upon  even  the  innocent ;  as  for  instance,  a 
people  suffers  from  the  errors  of  a  bad  government;  and  children,  often  enough,  by  inheriting 
the  disorders  which  their  parents  have  contracted  through  their  vices,  and  so  forth ;  bat 
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to  the  remaants  of  the  Gibeoaites  to  learn  what  satisfactioa  they  required. 
They  refused  to  take  "  silver  or  gold,"*  that  is,  the  blood-fine  from  the 
house  of  Saul,  but  demanded  that  death  should  be  inflicted  upon  seven 
members  of  that  house,  who  were  altogether  innocent  as  regards  the  crime 
imputed  to  Saul  against  the  Gibeonites.  Whether  the  ipjured  persons  were 
actuated  by  a  thirst  of  revenge  for  the  blood  of  their  relatives,  or  whether 
they  were  instigated  by  those  who  thought  that  their  safety  required  such 
cruel  treatment  of  the  house  of  Saul,  seems  not  altogether  decided  by 
the  narrative,  though  it  favors  the  first  supposition.  But  taking  it  for 
granted  that  David  or  his  friends  had  not  influenced  the  Gibeonites  to 
make  such  a  cruel  demand,  he  committed  an  inhuman  act  in  delivering 
up  the  innocent  sons  of  Saul  to  the  revenge  of  their  father's  enemies,  and 
proved  that  he  did  not  know  what  was  just  before  God.  Still  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  notions  of  blood  revenge  which  prevailed  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  among  many  other  barbarous  and  half-civilized  na« 
tions,  might  have  been  the  motive  which  induced  David  to  concede  to  a 
demand  so  contrary  to  the  sublime  principles  afterwards  taught  by  Christ, 
and  to  absolute  justice.  A  man's  acts  must  necessarily  be  weighed  by  the 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  and  of  the  peo- 
ple to  which  he  belongs.  Consequently,  if  David  had  no  secret  under- 
dealings  with  the  Gibeonites,  which  however  seems  to  me  very  questiona* 
ble,t  he  is  not  much  to  be  censured,  for  he  appeal's  to  have  erred  from 
mistaken  notions  of  right  and  wrong;  but  the  act  itself  is  nevertheless  to 
be  condemned,  and  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  he  showed,  on  that 
occasion,  much  want  of  generosity,  as  we  can  scarcely  presume  that  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  him,  had  he  earnestly  tried,  to  per- 


would  we  therefore  be  jaBtified  in  sayiog  that  God  puniBhet  the  people  for  the  crimes  of  its 
mlers,  and  the  children  for  the  crimes  of  their  fathers  7  Certainly  not.  Though  in  appeal^ 
ance  alike,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  a  punishment  and  a  natural  consequence. 
The  first  is  a  means  for  creating  repentance  in  the  crimiaal,  the  other  for  inducing  present 
generations  to  avoid  the  errors  and  the  crimes  of  the  past.  * 

*  Here  we  have  evidence  enough  of  the  absurdity  of  alleging  that  the  Deity  should  hav« 
punished  a  whole  people  with  famine  for  a  crime  that  could  be  atoned  for  with  silver  or 
gold,  if  the  offended  party  had  so  chosen.  The  whole  narrative  is  an  irrefutable  evidence  of 
the  absurd  and  unworthy  notions  then  entertained  of  the  manner  in  which  €rod  dispenses 
rewards  and  punishments. 

t  Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  event  either  took  place  not  very  long  after  Ishbosheth'a 
death,  or  in  the  order  of  the  Biblical  narrative,  after  two  attempts  had  been  made  to  dethrone 
David ;  consequently,  in  either  case,  when  it  might  have  seemed  urgent  to  him  to  remove 
all  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  Mephibosheth,  also  a  son  of 
Saul,  was  not  given  up  to  the  Gibeonites ;  nor  was  it  necessary,  as  they  had  only  demanded 
seven  of  Saul's  sons  and  grandsons,  being  exactly  the  number  living,  except  David's  favorite 
and  faithful  friend.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  answer  through  Urim  and 
Thummim — which  intimates  a  question  framed  so  as  to  put  in  jeopardy  the  lives  of  these 
men— cannot  but  make  the  impartial  judge  suspect  that  the  man  who  had  not  scrupled  to 
devise  the  death  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  officers,  might  have  felt  no  more  scruples  in 
plotting  the  destruction  of  those  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  reckon  at  least  among  his  friends. 
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suade  the  Gibeonites  to  desist  from  their  cruel  demand.  According  to 
this,  seven  members  of  Saul's  family  were  sought  out  and  given  up  to  an 
ignominious  death.  They  were  the  two  sons  of  Saul  by  his  concubine 
Bizpah,  and  five  of  his  grandsons  by  his  eldest  daughter  Merab.*  The 
Gibeonites,  after  having  got  these  persons  in  their  power,  slew  them  and 
hanged  up  their  bodies  upon  a  hilLt  How  long  they  thus  remained  is  not 
related ;  but  from  the  biblical  account  they  appear  to  have  hung  there 
until  the  rains  fell  on  them.t  It  was  then  told  to  David  that  Rizpak, 
the  mother  of  two  of  them,  had  spread  sackcloth  for  herself  upon  the  rock, 
and  had  remained  there  to  protect  the  bodies  from  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  Touched  by  this  striking  evidence  of  maternal 
afiectioD,  David  directed  the  bodies  to  be  taken  down;  and  moreover, 
went  himself,  or  sent  to  Jabesh-Gilead,  to  remove  from  under  the  oak,  in 
that  place,  the  bones  of  Saul  and  Jonathan,  and  deposit  them,  with  due 
ceremonies,  in  the  family  sepulchre  at  Kelah  in  Benjamin,  together  with 
the  remains  of  these  cruelly  treated  members  of  their  house. 

The  two  rebellions,  and  perhaps  the  three  years'  famine,  appear  to  have 
created  the  opinion  among  the  Philistines  that  the  Israelites  were  so 
enfeebled  that  there  was  hope  they  might  succeed  in  reducing  them  again 
to  bondage.  Accordingly  the  Philistines  commenced  hostilities  about  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  David's  reign,  but  were  defeated  in  four  engagementSi 
and  finally  subdued.§  In  the  first  of  these  encounters,  David  himself^ 
notwithstanding  his  years,  shrunk  n(^  from  the  combat  with  the  gigantic 
Izbi-benob;  yet  he  waxed  faint,  and  would  have  been  in  danger  of  being 
slain,  had  not  the  courageous  and  faithful  Abishai  hastened  to  his  relief 
and  killed  his  formidable  adversary.  After  this  the  people  would  no  more 
allow  David  to  go  forth  in  person  to  battle,  "lest  he  should  quench  the 
light  of  Israel." 

David  now  in  the  zenith  of  power,  determined  to  take  a  census  of  the 
Israelites  that  inhabited  the  country  which  extended  from  Lebanon  to  the 
frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean.  David's 
motive  for  taking  the  census  of  the  people  appears  to  have  been,  as  is  the 
general  opinion  of  the  writers  on  this  subject,  whopi  I  have  had  occasion 


*  It  seems  from  wbat  is  said  ia  1  Snm.  xviii.  19,  that  these  6ve  were  the  sons  of  Merab» 
who  was  married  with  Adriel,  and  not  the  sons  of  Michal,  as  said  in  2  Sam.  xzi.  8.  Another 
proof  of  the  errors  that  have  crept  into  the  ancient  Hebrew  writings. 

t  This  was  altogether  contrary  to  the  law,  which  forbids  that  a  body  ahonld  be  kept 
hanging  after  the  snnset  on  the  first  day. 

I  Josephus  expresses  himself  more  distinctly,  and  proves  that  even  in  his  times  the  Jew* 
ktiew  no  better  than  to  believe  that  the  Deity  had  sent  a  famine  on  the  Hebrew  nation,  in 
order  to  indace  them  to  give  np  the  innocent  sons  and  grandsons  of  Saul  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Gibeonites.  Wbat  a  pitiful  inlataation.  He  says :  •'  When  the  Gibeonites  had  roceived 
the  men,  they  punished  them  as  they  pleased ;  upon  which  Jehovah  began  to  send  rain,  and 
to  make  the  earth  bring  forth  its  fruits  as  usual,  and  to  free  it  from  the  foregoing  drought,  to 
that  the  country  of  the  Hebrews  flourished  again.'*— Ant  lib.  vii.  oh.  12. 

i  See  vol.  i.  p.  445  of  this  work. 
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of  cotieulting — ^to  force  all  those  Israelites  capable  of  bearing  arins,  into  mili- 
tary service,  with  a  view  to  foreign  conquests.  Such  a  scheme  was  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  not  very  laudai)le  in  an  old  man  who  ought  to 
have  been  able  to  master  his  ambition,  and  who  seems  not  to  have  been 
provoked  by  any  threatening  attack  from  abroad,  to  undertake  such  an 
enterprise  as  a  measure  of  self-defence.  Still  the  taking  of  the  census  was, 
of  itself  innocent,  and  even  useful  and  proper.  But  this  measure  was  con- 
demned by  the  whole  naticHOi,  and  especially  by  the  priests,  as  is  evident 
not  only  from  the  manner  in  which  the  narrative  of  this  transaction  is 
given,  but  also  from  what  is  related  by  Josephus. 

I  will  here  give  the  biblical  account,  and  then  add  the  remarks  I  find 
myself  bound  to  make. 

We  are  told  that*  Jehovah's  angert  was  kindled  against  Israel,  and  that 
he  stirred  up  David  against  them,  so  that  he  issued  an  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  Israel  and  Judah  should  be  taken.  The  execution  of  this  command 
was  given  to  Joab,  who,  though  vainly,  seems  to  have  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  After  having  taken  the  census  of 
all  the  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  except  those  of  the  tribes  of  Levi  and  Benja- 
min, whom  for  some  cause  not  well  understood  were  not  numerated,  Joab 
returned,  and  informed  David  of  the  result,  which,  though  variously  stated, 
seems  to  have  been  about  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand,  of 
whom  four  hundred  thousand  were  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone.  But  now 
David's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  sinned  in  numbering  the  people. 
He  therefore  prayed  to  Jehovah  to  take  away  his  iniquity.  The  next 
morning  it  was  made  known  to  him  through  the  prophet  Gad,  that  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  for  his  transgression,  but  it  was  allowed  to  him  to 
choose  either  seven  years  of  famine,  or  three  months'  pursuit  by  his 
enemies,  or  three  days  of  pestilence.  The  king  chose  th'e  last  alterna- 
tive, as  it  seemed  more  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Heaven. 
Accordingly,  Jehovah  sent  a  pestilence,  which  in  the  course  of  two 
days  destroyed  seventy  thousand  men,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. 
When  this  terrible  visitation  approached  Jerusalem,  the  Deity  was,  how- 
ever, pleased  to  stay  it,  at  the  earnest  prayer  of  David.  When  beholding 
the  angel  of  death  standing  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Aruanah,  a  chief 
person  among  the  Jebusites,  as  one  preparing  to  engage  in  the  work  of  des- 
truction, David  and  the  elders  of  Israel,  all  clad  in  sack-cloth,  fell  upon  their 


*  See  2  Sam.  xxiv. 

t  Bat  in  Chron.  xzi.  we  are  told  that  Satan  provoked  David  to  number  Israel.  Is  this  not 
an  evidence  that  the  several  writers  have  viewed  the  origin  of  this  transaction  very  differ 
ently  t  What  is  it,  then,  that  prevents  us  from  doing  the  same  7  The  writers  of  the  Ohroni- 
cles,  who  lived  in  the  time  when  the  Hebrews  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the  idea  of 
the  existence  of  Satan,  more  naturally  referred  to  that  source  the  origin  of  David's  resolution 
to  number  the  people. 
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faceSjaud  the  kiofif  exclaimed,  ^'  Is  it  not  I  that  commanded  the  people  to  be 
numbered,  even  I  it  is  that  have  sinned  and  done  evil  indeed ;  but  as  for  these 
sheep,  what  have  they  done  ?  Let  thy  hand,  I  pray  thee,  O  Jehovah,  my 
Grod,  be  on  me,  and  on  my  father's  house,  but  not  on  thy  people  that  they 
should  be  plagued."  This  laudable  prayer  is  said  to  have  been  granted* 
The  prophet  Gad  was  commanded  to  erect  an  altar  and  afftr  sacrifices  on 
the  spot  of  ground  where  David  had  seen  the  destroying  angel  stand.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  the  pestilence  immediately  ceased. 

This  poetic  and  figurative  narrative,  which  embodies  discrepancies  and 
erroneous  ideas  of  the  divine  justice,  such  as  I  have  often  pointed  out  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  has,  nevertheless,  been  represented  as  literally  true,  even 
in  our  days,  4>y  some  Christian  historians.  Yet,  with  the  evidence  at  hand,* 
and  from  what  might  be  gathered  from  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
nature,  together  with  the  superior  knowledge  which  has  'been  revealed 
to  us  of  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Judge,  I  think  myself  justified  in 
pointing  out  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  rational  explanation  of  the  biblical 
account. 

By  the  taking  of  the  census  it  seems  evident  that  David  had  created 
much  displeasure  among  the  people,  who,  no  doubt,  feared  that  he  would 
force  them  either  to  military  service  for  the  execution  of  some  meditated 
conquest;  or,  perhaps,  that  he  would  employ  them  on  the  preparatory 
works  for  the  temple.t  It  might  even  happen  that  he  had  both  purposes 
in  view.  That  the  census  was  not  taken  simply  for  ascertaining  the 
number  of  the  people  is  clear  enough  from  the  remonstrances  of  Joab,  and 
from  the  ill-will  with  which  it  was  looked  upon  by  the  people,  but  for 
some  purpose  deemed  despotic,  or  at  least  illegal  and  unjustifiable, 
is  indirectly  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  not  as 
in  former  times,  taken  through  the  priests  and  the  magistrates, 
but  by  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-chief,  assisted  by  the  other  military 
chieftains.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Kitto  says,  "if  they  were  accompanied  by  the 
regular  troops  under  their  command,  as  the  mention  of  their  '  encamping  ' 
leads  one  to  suspect,  it  may  seem  that  the  object  was  known  and  disliked 
by  the  people,  and  that  the  census  could  only  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  a 
military  force."  It  is  also  very  probable,  that  the  priests  and  magistrates 
became  displeased  with  seeing  the  king  commit  to  the  military  chieftains  a 
commission,  which  they  might  justly  have  considered  belonging  to  them- 


*  **  Now,"  Bays  Joaephns,  **  kiog  David  was  detiruas  to  know  how  many  ten  thoaaands 
there  were  of  the  people,  but  forgot  the  command  of  Moses,  who  had  ordered  that  if  th» 
multitude  were  numbered,  they  should  pay  half  a  shekel  to  Jehovah  for  every  head."— 

Ant  Kb.  vii.  ch.  13. 

t  I  have  met  with  no  writer  who  has  conjectured  that  the  latter  alternative  might  have 
been  the  purpose  of  David ;  but  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  took  place  under  the  reign  oC 
Solomon,  that  such  a  coojeoture  is  not  altogether  unfounded. 
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selves,  and  that  the  displeasure  of  the  priests  grew  the  stronger,  as  they,  ac- 
cording to  what  Josephus  intimates,  lost  the  income  of  half  a  shekel  for 
every  numbered  head, — ^a  sum  of  money  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  they  saw  themselves  deprived  without  murmuring.  Consequently 
this  measure  of  David's  was  unquestionably  displeasing  to  almost  all  classes 
of  the  people  who  surely  had  no  part  in  it,  and  were  therefore  not  guilty  of 
any  blame  which  might  have  been  attached  to  it.  Can  we  then  for  a 
moment  imagine,  that  the  Benign  Father  of  mankind  should  have  sent  a 
pestilence  which  destroyed  seventy  thousand  human  lives,  for  the  unlawful 
act  of  a  single  man.  Are  we  longer  to  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  so  far 
astray  by  a  figurative  and  ill-understood  narrative,  as  to  impute  to  God 
an  act  so  irreconcileable  with  the  everlasting  mercy  and  paternal  care 
which  He  bestows  upon  all  His  children  ?  Why  not  assume,  what  is  appa- 
rently  the  truth,  that  the  pestilence  which,  for  some  good  and  wise  purpose, 
broke  out  among  the  Israelites,  was,  by  the  interested  priests,  and  the  dis- 
satisfied people,  represented  as  a  punishment  of  Jehovah,  for  David's  hav- 
ing undertaken  to  number  Israel  ?  Let  us  discard  all  the  false  Hebrew 
notions  of  the  Deity,  and  recognise  Him  only  as  he  was  represented  by 
Christ,  as  he  appears  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  as  he  is  recog- 
nized'by  the  reason  of  man. 

David  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  his  terrestrial  existence,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  declining  state  of  his  health.  This  seems  to  have  induced 
Adonijah.  his  eldest  surviving  son,  to  take  measures  to  secure  for  himself 
the  crown,  which,  had  it  been  hereditary,  would  naturally  have  devolved 
upon  him,  but  which  he  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  his  father  had 
promised  his  favorite  wife  Bathsheba  to  transfer  to  their  son'  Solomon. 
Adonijah  is  described  as  having  been  a  very  handsome  man,  and  endowed 
with  the  same  afifability  of  manners  as  Absalom,  in  apparent  imitation  of 
whom,  he  set  up  a  splendid  retinue,  and  courted  popularity  among  the 
people.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  he  drew  over  to  his  party  even 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  high-priest,  the  oldest  and  most  faithful  friends  of 
his  father.  One  day,  when  matters  seemed  ripe  for  the  further  advancing 
of  his  designs,  he  gave  a  grand  entertainment  at  Ain  Rogel,  the  fountain 
in  the  king's  garden,  to  which  he  invited  all  his  brothers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Solomon ;  and  the  principal  persons  in  Jerusalem,  excepting 
those  whom  he  seems  to  have  known  to  favor  the  interests  of  this  his 
brother. 

But  while  Adonijah  and  his  friends  were  assembled  at  the  festal  meals, 
enjoying  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  the  prophet  Nathan,  who  had  been 
informed  what  was  going  on  and  who  headed  the  party  that  wished  the 
elevation  of  Solomon  to  the  throne,  went  to  Bathsheba  and  sent  her  to 
inform  the  king  of  the  machinations  of  Adonijah,  and  to  tell  him,  that  this 
his  son,  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  party  which  had  proclaimed  him 
king  in  the  usual  form,  ^<  Long  live  the  king  Adonijah  P'  and  to  remind 
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David  of  his  previous  solemn  promise,  that  Solomon  was  to  become  his 
successor  to  the  throne.  While  she  was  yet  speakiag  with  her  royal  spouse, 
Nathan  came  in,  and  confirming  her  account,  used  expressions  well 
calculated  to  determine  the  old  king,  to  take  those  energetic  measures  that 
frustrated  the  attempt  of  Adonijah  and  assured  the  crown  to  Solomon.  This 
was  that  Nathan,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  should  take  Solomon  and  conduct  him,  mounted  on  the  king's 
own  mule,  under  the  protection  of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  to  the 
fountain  Gihon,*  and  there  anoint  and  proclaim  him  king.  The  cere- 
mony was  thus  attended  with  circumstances  which  must  necessarily  have 
given  to  it  authority  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  indicating  the  intentions  of 
David  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  regal  dignity.  There  was  the 
mule,  which  none  but  himself  was  accustomed  to  ride  ;  there  was  Nathan, 
who  was  known  as  a  man  of  authority  with  the  king,  and  revered  by 
themselves  for  his  piety ;  there  was  Zadok,  with  the  anointing  oil  from  the 
tabernacle ;  and  there  were  the  guards,  whom  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  in  attendance  only  on  their  illustrious  monarch.  The  effect  was  as 
desired :  as  this  imposing  procession  moved  along  on  one  of  the  most 
frequented  roads  leading  from  Jerusalem,  the  people,  without  taking  time 
to  reflect  whether  the  man  who  was  now  presented  to  them  without  their 
hearing  as  their  future  ruler,  was  likely  to  deserve  their  approbation, 
thoughtlessly  shouted,  ^'  Long  live  king  Solomon  !"  When  those  who  were 
feasted  by  Adonijah  heard  the  rejoicing  clamor,  mingled  with  the  sounds  of 
trumpets  and  of  pipes,  and  became  informed  of  the  cause,  they  w^e  all  so 
struck  with  consternation,  that  they  immediately  dispersed,  and  stole  away 
every  man  to  his  own  house.  Adonijah  seeing  himself  thus  forsaken  by 
those  of  whose  friendship  he  probably  thought  himself  sure,  and  anticipating 
that  the  worst  would  befall  him,  fled  to  the  refuge  of  the  altar,  erected  on 
the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah.  Solomon,  however,  on  being  informed  of 
this,  sent  to  tell  him  that  if  by  his  future  conduct  he  proved  himself  a  worthy 
man,t  he  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  his  head ;  but  at  the  same  time  warning 
him,  that  any  proof  of  disloyal  intentions  would  become  his  ruin.  Then 
Adonijah  went  and  rendered  homage  to  his  successful  rival,  who  ordered 
him  to  retire  to  his  own  house.t 


*  In  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  near  Jerusalem. 

t  That  is,  if  he  proved  fidthful  to  Solomon,  and  made  no  attempt  to  d^vrive  faun  of  tlie 
cmwn. 

I  T  wilt  here  tabjoin  an  extract  of  the  account  of  JoBephns  of  this  afiatr.  "  Now,"  sayv  h^, 
**  the  fourth  son  of  David  was  a  beautiful  young  man,  and  tall,  bom  to  him  of  Haggith,  his 
wife.  His  name  was  Adon^ah,  and  he  had  a  disposition  similar  to  that  of  Absalom ;  and 
entertained  the  lofty  hope  of  becoming  king,  telling  his  friends,  that  it  became  him  to  take 
in  bis  hands  the  reins  of  government.  He  also  provided  himself  with  many  chariots  and 
horses,  and  a  guaid  of  fifty  men.  When  his  father  saw  this,  he  did  not  reprove  bia  n«r 
reatrain  him  from  his  purpose,  nor  did  he  go  so  far  m  to  ask  wherefiire  he  did  so  f    Haw 
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Mankind  has  shown  mach  indulgence  to  those  who  while  signalizing 
themselves  by  admirable  works  or  heroic  deeds,  have  abandoned  themselves 
to  licentious  pleasures.  Still,  though  there  might  be  many  reasons  assigned 
why  such  forbearance  is  due  to  persons  who  have  made  themselves  illustrious 
and  deserving  of  the  approbation  of  their  fellow-men ;  it  is  however  lamentr 
able,  and  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  a  warning  to  others,  that  there  have 
been  eminent  personages  who  have  carried  the  habit  of  indulging  their 
appetites  so  far  as  to  feed  their  impure  fancy  on  new  objects,  even  when 
old  age  and  enervated  nature  prevented  the  gratification  of  their  desires. 
It  is  therefore  a  duty,  to  which,  however,  many  later  historians  have  paid 
no  obedience,  to  mention,  that  David  in  the  last  days  of  his  life,  displayed 
the  disgusting  spectacle  of  increpitude  doting  in  the  arras  of  beauty.* 

But  once  more ;  before  he  departed  from  life,  David  showed  that  there 
still  remained  in  him  that  indomitable  spirit  and  energy,  which  had  made 
him  monarch  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of 
the  kindness  which  had  heeA  shown  to  him  when  a  fugitive  from  his  own 
son  ;  yet,  also,  that  he  was  unable  to  quench  the  thirst  of  revenge  which  he 
had  so  long  felt  for  the  grievous  insult  that  had  been  offered  to  him  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  which  he  had  sworn  to  forgive ;  and,  alas !  gave  evi- 
dence too  of  the  most  flagrant  royal  ingratitude  to  be  found  in  history,  by 
ordering  the  death  of  one,  who,  however  guilty  he  may  have  been  in  other 
respects,  had  proved  a  most  faithful  friend  and  able  servant  to  himself. 

A  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  as  it  would  appear,  was  called 
together,  to  ratify  the  coronation  of  Solomon,  and  to  receive  from  their 


Adonljah  was  Mtnted  by  Josb,  the  captain  of  the  army,  and  Abiathar  the  high-prieet.  The 
only  persons  that  opposed  him  were  Zadok  the  high-priest,  the  prophet  Nathan,  and  Benaiah, 
who  was  the  captain  of  the  gaards,  and  Shimei,  David's  friend,  with  many  other  of  the  most 
inflaential  men/'  Then  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  the  entertainment  which  Adonijah 
gave  to  his  friends ;  of  Nathan's  and  Bathsheba's  interview  with  David  ;  and  of  the  order 
which  the  king  issued  for  the  solemn  anointment  of  Solomon  as  his  snccessor.  "  Thas,"  he 
adds,  "  the  king  charged  Zadok  the  high-priest,  and  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  com* 
manded  them  to  follow  Solomon  throngh  the  midst  of  the  city,  and  to  cry  aloud; 
'  Solomon  the  king  may  sit  upon  the  royal  throne  forever ;'  and  that  thus  all  the  people  might 
know  that  he  is  appointed  king  by  his  &ther.  -He  also  gave  Solomon  a  charge  concerning 
his  government,  to  rule  the  whole  nation  of  the  Hebrews,  and  particularly  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
religiously  and  righteonsly."  For  the  rest  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  biblical 
accoant  and  that  of  Josephus 

*  1  Kings  i.  1-4.  Josephus  says,  **  David  was  now  old,  and  bis  body,  by  length  of  time, 
wae  become  cold  and  benumbed,  insomuch  that  he  could  get  no  heat  by  covering  himself 
even  by  many  clothes ;  and  when  the  physicians  came  together,  they  agreed  to  give  the 
advice,  that  a  beautiful  virgin^  chosen  out  of  the  whole  country,  should  sleep  by  the  king's 
aide,  and  that  this  damsel  would  communicate  heat  to  him,  and  be  a  remedy  against  his 
numbness.  Now  there  was  found  in  the  city  one  woman,  of  a  beauty  superior  to  that  of  all 
other  women— her  name  was  Abishag— who,  sleeping  with  the  king,  did  no  more  than  com- 
duiaicate  warmth  to  him."— Ant.  lib.  vii.  ch.  14.  Josephus  has  sought  to  cUsgulse  this 
disgustiag  aifiur ;  but  the  very  circumstance  diat  the  woman  was  the  most  beantifol  thai 
ovald  be  found,  reveals  what  he  wishes  to  conceal. 
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aged  monarch  the  last  declaration  of  his  views  and  designs. 
all  his  strength,  David,  while  addressing  the  moltitude,  stood  upon  his  feet 
Learning  from  the  revolts  of  Absalom,  and  the  ambitious  plot  of  Adon^ah 
— into  which  some  of  David's  firmest  friends  had  been  drawn — that  the 
principle  of  primogeniture  was  likely  to  endanger  Solomon's  possession  of 
the  throne,  he  was  careful  to  point  out  that  this  principle  had  in  many  of 
the  most  important  cases  been  disregarded  within  the  house  of  Israel,  aud 
that  therefore  Solomon,  though  younger  than  some  of  his  still  living 
brothers,*  was  now,  as  their  chosen  king,  entitled  to  their  steady  allegiance. 
He  now  proceeded  to  state  the  reasons  which  had  prevented  him  from 
erecting  to  Jehovah  that  temple  which  he  had  designed,  and  then  solemn- 
ly exhorted  Solomon  and  the  people  to  build  it,  according  to  the  model 
he  had  himself  supplied,  and  to  contribute  liberally  themselves  to- 
wards the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  ample  stores 
and  materials,  which  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  had  been  enabled  to 
accumulate.  He  concluded  with  a  fervent  thknksgiving  to  Jehovah  for  all 
the  favors  which  he  had  shown  to  himself  and  to  the  people. 

Solomon  was  then  again  anointed  king,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
sanction,  of  the  assembly  by  Zadok,  who  was  himself  now  declared  and 
recognised,  as  it  appears,  sole  high-priest ;  David's  old  friend,  Abiathar, 
being  deposed  from  his  participation  in  that  dignity  on  account  of  his 
having  favored  the  claim  of  Adonijah.  The  defeated  party  has  generally 
to  pay  the  penalty,  even  if  their  cause  might  be  equally  just,  and  even 
more  just  in  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  observer.  This  treatment  of  Abia- 
thar has  been  much  praised  by  those  who  have  been  so  blind  to  the  truth,  as 
not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  elevation  of  Solomon  to  the  throne  was  the 
result  of  a  court-cabal,  so  general  in  the  East,  and  a  consequence  of  his 
being  the  son  of  the  favorite  wife  of  David.t 

The  enthusiasm  which  the  king  had  displayed  for  the  object  that 
during  many  years  past,  he  had  had  in  constant  view  kindled  a  corresponding 
zeal  in  the  people,  who  presented  liberal  gifts  for  the  great  national  work 
Solomon  was  destined  to  execute.  The  following  day  was  spent  as  a  high 
festival. 

It  would  seem  that  not  long  afterwards  David,  warned  of  the  approach 
of  death,  sent  for  Solomon,  to  give  to  him  his  last  counsels.  First  he  exhorted 
him  to  remain  faithful  to  Jehovah,  and  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  the  Mosaic 
law  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  advise  him  on  the  course  he  ought  to  pureue  in 
regard  to  the  following  persons:  Joab  he  was  not  to  allow  to  die  in  peace,t 
in  consequence  of  his  having,  as  it  would  appear  from  David's  intimation 


*  There  were  three,  if  not  four,  elder  sons  of  David  then  liyiog. 

t  Everj  one  who  attentively-  reads  the  biblical  narrative,  and  has  a  candid  mind,  cannot 
deny  this.    Still,  who  can  deny  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  plans  of  Providence  f 
t  1  Kings  ii  5,  6. 
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shown  too  much  independence  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions,  and 
because  he  had  in  an  insidious  manner  slain  Abner  and  Amasa;  to  the 
sons  of  Barzillai,  the  Giieadite,  who  had  shown  kindness  to  David  when 
fleeing  before  Absalom,  Solomon  was  to  show  gratitude,  and  to  assign 
them  places  at  his  own  table ;  but  on  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  the  Benja- 
minite,  who  had  so  grievously  insulted  David,  but  to  whom  afterwards 
forgiveness  had  been  solemnly  promised,  Solomon  was  to  inflict  a  bloody 
death.* 

David  soon  after  died.t  He  was  unquestionably  the  most  able  of  all  the 
kings  of  Jud/lh  and  Israel.  His  bravery  cannot  be  doubted,  and  his  talents 
as  a  general  seem  to  have  been  great.  He  was  a  sagacious,  though  perhaps 
not  a  very  scrupulous  statesman,  and  an  excellent  administrator  of  public 
affairs.]:  His  mind  was  fertile,  capacious  and  vigorous ;  his  imagination 
vivid  and  sublime  ;   his  will  firm ;   his  heart  generous ;   but,  nevertheless, 


*  I  King^  ii.  8,  9.  Batthoagh  the  words  used  ia  the  biblical  acconnti  are  bo  clear  as  not  to 
be  mistaken,  several  late  writers  have  thoaghtthemselves  jastified — in  order  to  screen  David 
from  the  reproach  dae  to  him  for  the  advice  he  gave  Solomon  in  regard  to  Joab  and  Shimei — 
to  interpret  his  words  so  as  to  signify  that  he  enjoined  Solomon  to  take  the  life  of  Joab  and 
Shimei  only  in  the  case  they  should  show  some  treasonable  intentions  against  himself! 
Indeed,  such  advice  would  have  been  quite  superfluous,  as  seen  from  Solomon's  behavior 
towards  his  own  brother.  David's  meaning  is  so  evident,  that  no  doubt  can  arise  in  the  mind 
of  an  unprejudiced  reader.  Josephus's  account,  however,  is,  in  regard  to  Shimei,  in  support 
of  the  iuterpretatioD  of  those  writers  just  now  alluded  to.  He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  David 
these  words :  "  Be  thou  also  mindful  of  the  transgressions  of  Joab,  the  captain  of  the  host, 
who  has  slain  two  generals  out  of  envy,  those  righteous  and  good  men,  Abner  the  son  of 
Ner,  and  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether,  whose  death  do  thou  avenge  as  shall  seem  good  to  thee, 
since  Joab  hath  been  too  hard  to  me,  and  more  potent  than  myself,  and  so  hath  escaped 
punishment  hitherto.  There  is  also  Shimei,  the  son  of  Gera,  the  Benjaminite,  who,  after 
having  heaped  reproaches  on  me  in  my  flight  to  Mahanaim,  met  me  at  Jordan,  and  received 
assurances  that  he  should  then  suffer  nothing.  Do  thou  now  seek  to  find  out  some  just 
occasion  for  punishing  him."—- Ant.  book  vii.  ch.  15. 

t  His  death  seems  to  have  taken  place  between  six  months  and  one  year  after  the  corona- 
tion of  Solomon. 

t  The  important  part  which  David  took  in  the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and 
even  of  the  church,  has  been  seen  from  what  has  already  been  related,  and  a  cursory  view 
of  the  rest  of  his  administrative  undertakings  which  are  known  to  us,  will  show  this  still 
more  clearly.  Though  many  objections  might  be  fairly  started  against  the  keeping  uf  stand- 
ing armies,  there  are  indeed  also  reasons  no  less  valid,  which  even  in  certain  cases  will  turn 
the  judgment  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  force.  In  regard  to  the  introduction  of  it 
in  Israel  by  Saul,  its  utility  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  with  due  regard  to  the  fruits  which 
David  reaped  from  this  force,  which  he  himself  increased ;  yet  there  is  often  but  one  step 
between  use  and  abuse ;  and  consequently  it  might  have  been  very  dangerous  to  the  rest  of 
the  liberty  the  Israelites  enjoyed,  had  David  been  allowed  to  increase  still  mure  this  force, 
as  is  by  some  supposed  have  been  his  intention,  from  the  displeasure  created  by  his  num- 
bering of  all  able-bodied  men  in  Israel. 

As  organized  by  David,  the  army  appears  ( 1  Chron.  xxvii.)  to  have  been  two  hundred  and 
eigty  eight  thousand  men,  every  twenty-four  thousand  of  whom  had  a  separate  commander, 
the  whole  under  the  "  captain  of  the  host,"  who,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  David's  reign, 
was  Joab.    The  divisions  of  twenty-four  thousands  performed  military  duty  alternately, 
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yielding  somecimes  to  the  impulse  of  ambitioQ,  rivalry,  hatred  and  rerenge. 
In  regard  to  his  meriu  as  a  poet  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  decide,  as 
we  know  not  which  of  the  Psalms  that  bear  his  name  were  composed  by 


namely,  a  month  at  a  time  in  saccoMion,  ao  that  all  of  them  went  home  and  attended  to  their 
own  affaira  daring  the  eleven  months  of  the  year.  Nothing  ia  said  of  their  pay ;  but  from 
the  analogy  of  aimilar  things,  we  should  judge  that  only  during  actual  service  they  were 
supported  and  equipped,  from  the  royal  treasure.  It  is  considexed  not  likely  that  they  ^^ 
any  pay  in  money,  but  that  they  had  a  due  share  of  the  spoils  in  time  of  war. 

A  division  of  the  army,  when  in  the  field,  is  mentioned  in  this  reign  (2  Sam.  zviii.) ;  but  it 
did  not  originate  with  David,  as  it  occurs  on  various  other  occasions,  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  15  ; 
Judges  vii.  16,  20 ;  1  Sam.  xi.  II.)  These  divisions  seem  to  have  corresponded  to  the  centio 
and  right  and  left  wings  of  modem  armies;  and  the  commanders  of  them  appear  to  haT» 
been  those  to  whom  the  name  of  tyjlhfff  ShaUtkimj  is  given,  and  were  persons  of  high 
consideration.  How  great  was  the  authority  of  the  commander  in-chief  appears  throughout 
the  history  of  David,  whether  we  look  to  Abner  or  Joab ;  and  that  this  officer  continued  to 
enjoy  great  influence  in  later  times,  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose.  Besides  the  regular 
army,  David  had  a  guard,  which  was  at  all  times  in  attendance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
composed  of  two  corps,  or  bands,  which  are  mentioned,  as  we  have  seen,  under  the  name  of 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  Some  have  conjectured  that  they  were  foreigners,  from  the 
etymology  of  their  names:  this  is  uncertain,  but  for  the  &ct  that  they  formed  the  royal 
guard,  we  have  the  authority  of  Josephus ;  and  the  Ohaldean  paraphrast  alleges  that  thej 
were  respectively  slingers  and  archers.  The  body  of  Gathites,  of  which  Ittai  was  the  com- 
mander, formed,  no  doubt,  a  guard  about  the  person  of  the  king.  The  policy  or  principle 
of  such  a  guard  of  foreigners  needs  no  farther  illustration  than  a  reference  to  the  Swiss  guards 
of  the  former  kings  of  France. 

The  enmity  and  almost  all  but  the  genealogical  distinction  between  the  Israelites  and  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  land,  seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared  in  the  time  of  David,  so 
that  persons  of  Canaanitish  origin  found  employment  in  the  armies  of  the  king.  Snch  waa 
Uriah  the  HittUe,  Of  much  importance  was  also  Araunah,  the  Jebosite,  whom  aome  even  take 
to  have  been  a  native  prince.  This,  which  is  entertained  by  the  Jews  and  many  Christiana, 
is  founded  on  the  text,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  23.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is,  however,  much  reaaon  to 
conclude  that  Uriah  and  Araimah  and  many  other  Ganaanitea  had  become  proaelytes  to  the 
Hebrew  faith. 

To  return  to  David's  military  establishment.  An  ingenious  writer  is  of  the  opinion,  that 
his  baud  of  "  worthies'*  formed  a  sort  of  order  of  knighthood ;  and  from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  S-89, 
it  appears  that  the  heroes,  or  *'  mighty  men,"  during  the  reign  of  David,  were  thirty-seven  ia 
number,  including  Joab,  who  was  commander-in-chief  of  all  hia  forces.  These  wanriora 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  second  of  which  consisted  each  of  three  men— 
Jashobeam,  Eleazer,  and  Shammah ;  Abishai,  Benaiah,  and  Asabel ;  and  the  third  class  waa 
composed  of  the  remaining  thirty,  of  whom  Asahel  appears  to  have  been  the  head.  Such  ia 
the  list,  according  to  2  Sam.  xxiii. ;  but  in  1  Chron.  xi.  10-47,  the  list  is  more  numerous,  and 
differs  considerably  from  the  preceding.  The  most  probable  solution  of  these  variations  ia, 
that  the  first  list  contains  the  mighty  men  who  lived  in  the  former  part  of  David's  reign,  and 
that  the  head  of  all  these  was  Jashobeam,  the  son  of  Hachmoni,  (1  Ohron.  xi.  11,)  who,  fronoi 
his  office,  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  8,  (Hebrew  and  marginal  reading)  is  termed  *  Joteb-BoMtebti.  Hu 
Haeknumiie,  head  of  the  three,*  and  whose  military  appellation  was  *  Admoke-Ezni,*  (the  lifting 
mp,  or  striking  uri^  the  tpear,)  because  he  lifted  the  spear  against,  or  encountered  three  hun- 
dred soldiers  at  once.  However  extraordinary  it  may  seem,  we  may  here  perceive  a  distinct 
order  of  knighthood,  similar  to  our  modem  orders,  and  presenting  the  same  honorary 
degrees,  and  of  which  Jashobeam,  according  to  modem  parlance,  waa  the  grand  muster. 
An  institution  of  this  kind  was,  in  every  respect,  adapted  to  the  reign,  the  character,  and  the 
policy  of  David. — Ooqnerel,  Biognphie  Sacr§e,  tom.  ii.  p.  167,  cited  by  Home,  iii.  220 

**  Our  acquaintance  with  the  measures  taken  by  David  in  the  organization  of  the  eiril 
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hinri)  nor  how  much  those  which  actually  are  his  productions  have  been 
altered  and  amended ;  still,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  his  poetical 
l^nius  was  of  a  high  order.  His  piety  has  been  much  eulogized ;  but 
though  his  ardent  devotion  to  Jehovah,  as  expressed  in  the  songs  attributed 
to  him,  is  a  strong  testimonial  that  such  praise  is  justly  his  due,  slill  many 
of  his  acts  prove,  that  it  consisted  rather  in  words  than  in  a  pure  and 
righteous  life.  Surely  the  advice  he  gave  to  Solomon  in  regard  to  Joab 
and  Shimei,*  was  far  from  that  of  a  pious  man  ;  indeed,  the  very  reverse 
of  the  touching  forgiveness  of  Christ.!  There  are  also  many  fierce  and 
vindictive  passages  in  the  Psalms,  which  breathe  more  of  the  hatred  of  a 
barbarous  warrior  than  of  the  generosity  of  a  chivalrous  and  noble  enemy. 
When,  however,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  standard  of  morality 
which  then  prevailed,  are  taken  into  due  consideration,  he  seems  to  have 
been  rather  a  good  than  a  bad  man ;  but  to  give  to  him  the  epithet  of  the 
holy  king,  as  some  Christian  writers  have  done,  is  but  to  pay  to  a  very 
frail  man  a  tribute  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  Still  we  owe  David  much 
gratitude ;  for,  next  to  Moses,  he  was  perhaps  the  person  who  attributed 
most  to  the  preservation  of  the  worship  of  the  Deity  in  Unity  among  the 
Hebrews. 

His  constancy  in  misfortune,  and  his  submission  to  the  decrees  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  and  his  susceptibility  of  ardent  friendship,  as 
exemplified  in  his  warm  attachment  to  Jonathan,  are  traits  in  his 
character  which  might  well  redeem  many  failings.    But  no  doubt  can 


goTemment,  is  almost  confined  to  the  names  and  offices  of  the  several  fanctionaries  to  whom 
he  confided  various  departments  of  the  pablic  business.  Most  of  these  officers  were  probably- 
introduced  by  him ;  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  were  found  in  the  aucieut  and  exist- 
ing government  of  the  East. 

**  During  the  reign  of  David,  the  Israelites  experienced  few  of  the  evils  from  the*kingly 
government  which  Samuel  had  predicted.  The  question,  how  the  royal  establishments  and 
standing  army  were  to  be  supported,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred.  His  conquests  in 
the  neighboring  countries  brought  him  sach  immense  spoil,  as,  together  with  the  prodace  of 
the  permanent  tributes,  imposed  on  the  conquered  nations,  enabled  him  nut  only  to  support 
all  his  expenses,  but  to  lay  by  vast  wealth  towards  the  erection  of  the  temple  to  be  built  by 
his  successor.  For  this  great  work,  which  for  many  years  he  had  so  much  at  heart,  and 
which  appears  to  have  engaged  a  large  portion  of  his  thoughts,  his  preparations  of  every 
kind  were  so  extensive,  that  he  appears  to  us  fully  entitled  to  the  chief  share  of  whatever 
glory  the  founder  of  that  celebrated  fabric  may  claim.  For  not  only  did  he  provide  a  great 
proportion  of  all  kinds  of  materials,  with  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  but  be  purchased 
and  prepared  the  site,  (the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah,)and  furnished  Solomon  with  the  plant 
of  the  building.  His  care  extended  still  farther ;  for  he  re-organized  the  whole  Levitical 
institution,  with  a  view  to  a  more  splendid  ritual  service  in  the  future  temple,  and  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  duties  among  the  whole  Levitical  tribe.  All  these  arrangements  in 
this  matter  were  religiously  adhered  to  by  Solomon,  in  assigning  the  priests  and  the  Levitet 
their  service  in  the  new  temple."— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  2. 

*  It  ought,  however,  to  be  observed  that  perhaps  Solomon,  in  order  to  screen  himelf 
from  blame,  pretended  that  his  father  had  ordered  the  taking  of  the  life  of  those  men  who 
were  obnoxious  to  himself. 

t  Lake  zxiii.  34. 
^8 
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exist  that  his  virtue  has  been  greatly  overrated.  Still  his  brilliant  military 
exploits,  his  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Hebrew  state,  his  able 
management  of  the  public  affairs,  made  the  Israelitic  people  overlook  the 
blemishes  of  his  character,  and  the  great  crimes  by  which  he  sullied  his 
glory.  His  faults  were  forgotten  with  his  death,  but  his  trophies,  his 
splendid  achievements,  and  his  illustrious  reign,  were  held  in  fond  remem- 
brance throughout  all  ages  among  the  Jewish  nation.  Besides,  being  a 
favorite  of  the  priests,  his  design  of  building  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  and 
his  songs  breathing  religious  fervor,  were  held  up  as  evidence  of  his  piety. 
The  high  opinion  which  his  countrymen  entertained  of  him  as  a  warrior 
and  statesman  was  just ;  but  their  eulogies  of  his  piety  should  be  subject 
to  many  qualifications,  though  they  have  been  generally  accepted  by  the 
Christian  world  as  fully  merited.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  a  man  who 
insidiously  caused  the  death  of  one  of  his  brave  warriors  after  having 
committed  adultery  with  his  wife,  who  subjected  the  conquered  Ammonites 
to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  at  the  near  approach  of  death  instigated  his 
son  to  kill  his  faithful  servant  Joab,  is  represented  to  us  as  a  saint  by  so 
many  of  our  divines.* 


*  I  cannot  forbear  to  repeat  the  Bumming  op  of  David^s  achievAmenta,  virtoes,  and  faalta, 
by  Mr.  Milmau.  *'  Having  provided  for  the  aecarity  of  the  Baccessioo,  the  maiiiteDance 
of  the  law,  and  tbe  histing  dignity  of  the  national  religion,  David  breathed  his  last,  having 
reigned  forty  yeuiA  over  the  flonriahing  and  powerful  monarchy  of  which  be  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  fonnder.  He  had  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  distracted  with  civil  dissensions,  en- 
▼ironed  on  every  side  by  powerful  and  victorions  enemies,  without  a  capital,  almost  withoat 
an  army,  without  any  bond  of  union  between  the  tribes.  He  left  a  compact  and  united  state. 
He  had  crushed  the  power  of  the  Philistines,  subdued  or  curbed  all  the  adjaceiit  kingdoms 
—he  had  formed  a  lasting  and  important  alliance  with  the  great  city  of  Tyrew  He  had  or- 
^nized  an  immense,  disposable  force.  At  the  head  of  his  array  were  officers  of  consummate 
experience,  and  what  was  still  more  highly  esteemed  in  the  warfare  of  the  time,  extraordin- 
ary personal  activity,  strength  and  valor.  The  Hebrew  nation  owed  the  long  peace  of  the 
son's  reign  to  the  bravery  and  wisdom  of  the  father.  If  the  rapidity  with  which  a  kingdom 
rises  to  unexampled  prosperity,  and  the  permanence,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  provide, 
of  that  prosperity,  be  a  fair  criterion  of  the  abilities  and  character  of  a  sovereign,  few  kings 
in  history  can  compete  with  David.  His  personal  character  has  been  often  discussed ;  but 
both  by  his  enemies,  and  even  by  some  of  his  learned  defenders,  with  au  ignorance  of,  or 
inattention  to,  his  age  and  country,  in  writers  of  such  acuteness  as  Bayle,  as  melancholy  as 
surprising.  Both  parties  have  been  content  to  take  the  expression  of  the  mun  after  Go^9 
[JeA47oaA*«]  own  heart,  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  Both  have  judged  by  modem  European 
and  Christian  notions,  the  chieftain  of  an  eastern,  and  comparatively  barbarous  people.  If 
David  in  his  exile  became  a  freebooter  he  assumed  a  profession,  like  the  pirate  in  aucieut 
Greece,  by  no  means  dishonorable.  If  he  employed  craft  or  even  falsehood  in  some  of  his 
enterprises,  chivalrous  or  conscientious  attachment  to  truth  was  probably  not  one  of  tho 
virtues  of  his  day.  He  waged  war,  and  avenged  himself  on  his  foreign  enemies  with 
merciless  cruelty,  like  other  warriors  of  his  age  and  country.  He  had  his  harem,  like  all 
other  eastern  kiugs.  His  one  great  crime  violated  the  immutable  and  universal  laws  of 
morality,  and  therefore  admits  of  no  excuse.  On  the  other  hand,  his  consummate  personal 
bravery  and  military  talent,  his  generosity  to  his  enemies  (7)^^is  fidelity  to  his  friends — hia 
knowledge  of  and  steadfast  attention  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country-— his  exalted  piety 
and  gratitude  toward  his  God,  justify  the  zealous  and  fervent  attachment  of  the  Jewish  people 
to  the  memory  of  their  great  monarch." — History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  vii 
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LETTER   XII. 
Solomon's  reign  from  about  1016  to  976. 

Solomon  seems  to  have  been  about  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  which  his  illustrious  father  had  raised  to  the  zenith 
of  its  power.  From  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
river  of  Egypt  and  the  Elanitic  Gulf  to  Berytus,  Hamath,  and  Thap- 
sacus,  all  belonged  to  the  dominions  which  Solomon  inherited,  and  even 
the  very  tribes  that  dwelt  in  northern  Arabia,  eastward  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
seem  to  have  been  kept  in  check  by  awe  of  the  mighty  king  of  Israel. 
At  home,  the  Canaanites  had  not,  as  we  have  seen,  been  either  entirely 
expelled  or  extirpated  ;  but  they,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them,  had 
been  rendered  liable  to  services  to  which  the  Israelites  themselves  would 
not  have  patiently  submitted. 

Jahn  calculates  that  their  whole  number  may  have  been  between  four 
hundred  thousand  and  five  hundred  thousand,  since  ultimately  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three  thousand  were  able  to  render  sockage  to  Solomon.  The 
warlike  and  heroic  Philistines,  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  the 
Syrians  of  Damascus,  and  as  it  would  appear,  even  some  nomadic  Arabian 
tribes  of  the  desert,  were  tributary  to  him.  The  revenues  derived  from  the 
subject-states  were  large,  and  the  wealth  in  the  royal  treasure  no  doubt 
very  considerable.  Solomon  had  also  the  enterprise  and  wisdom  to  open 
new  sources  through  which  riches  were  poured  into  the  country  from 
distant  lands/    But  nevertheless  Mr.  Heeren  has  justly  characterized  the 


*  "  Peace/'  says  Jahn,  **  gave  to  all  his  sabjects  prosperity."  But  it  would  seem  on  the 
contrary  that  the  Israelites  felt  llfaemselves  not  very  happy  nnder  the  splendid  reign 
of  Solomon,  as  ten  tribes  revolted^  from  his  son,  solely  on  account  of  his  resolution  to 
continue  his  father's  oppressions.  **  The  trade/*  continues  Jahn,  **  which  he  introduced 
brought  wealth  into  the  country,  and  promoted  the  sciences  and  arts,  which  there  found  an 
active  protector  in  the  king,  who  was  himself  distinguished  for  his  learning.  The  building 
of  the  temple  and  of  several  palaces  introduced  foreign  artists,  by  whom  the  Hebrews  were 
instructed.  Many  foreigners  and  even  sovereign  princes  were  attracted  to  Jerusalem,  in  order 
to  see  and  converse  with  the  prosperous  royal  sage.  The  regular  progress  of  all  business,  the 
arrangements  for  security  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  the  army,  the  cavalry,  the 
armories,  the  chariots,  the  palaces,  the  royal  household,  the  good  order  in  the  administration, 
and  in  the  service  of  the  court,  excited  as  much  admiration  as  the  wisdom  and  learning  of 
the  viceroy  of  JAovah.*^ — Jahn,  chap.  iv.  sect  33.  But  we  may  be  pretty  well  assured  that 
the  generation  that  lived  in  the  time  of  Solomon  wcmld  have  been  glad  to  exchange  all  this 
splendor  for  freedom. 
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reign  of  Solomon*  as  the  brilliant  government  of  an  unwarlike,  civilized, 
and  pompous  despot  from  the  interior  of  his  seraglio.t 

Solomon,  who  was  no  doubt  a  man  of  genius,  lias  generally  been 
celebrated  by  Jews  and  Christians  as  if  he  had  been  the  incarnation  of  all 
human  wisdom. 

The  exaggeration,  not  to  say  the  folly  of  such  praise  is  too  evident  to 
deserve  any  refutation.  He  began  his  reign  as  so  many  other  eastern 
despots  have  done  by  causing  the  death  of  a  brother,  whose  ambitious 
designs  be  feared,  but  subsequently  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  the  splen- 
did works  he  brought  into  being,  while  abandoning  himself  to  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  harem  he  had  peopled  with  a  thousand  beautiful  women. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Adonijah  either  from  love,  or  to  acquire 
a  new  claim  to  the  throne,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  endeavored  to  procure 
permission  to  espouse  Abishag,  the  concubine  or  wife,  whom  his  father  had 
last  taken.t  Adonijah,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Solomon  to  take 
Abishag  for  his  wife,  addressed  himself  to  Bathsheba,  the  queen-mother, § 


*  It  haa  been  with  good  reaaon  obierved  that  althoagh  Solomon  was  not  the  first-bom, 
nor  even  the  eldeat  living  son  of  David,  there  was,  however,  one  circumstance  which  from 
the  usual  notions  of  the  Orientals,  could  not  but  be  highly  favorable  to  him,  even  had  all 
his  elder  brothers  been  alive.  **  Amoon  had  been  born  before  his  father  became  king,  and  Ab- 
salom and  Adongah  while  he  was  king  of  Jndah  only ;  while  Solomon  was  bom  when  hia 
father  was  king  over  all  Israel,  and  lord  over  many  neighboring  states.  Now  in  the  East 
there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in  favor  of  him  who  is  the  son  of  the  king  and  of  the  kingdom,  that 
is,  who  is  bom  while  his  father  actually  reignt  aver  the  states  which  he  leaves  at  his  death. 
Thns,  therefore,  if  at  the  death  of  David,  Amnon  and  Absalom  had  been  alive,  as  well  as 
Adonijah  and  Solomon,  there  might  have  been  a  contest  among  them  on  these  gnmnda. 
Amnon  would  have  claimed  as  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  would  probably  have 
disputed  this  claim  on  the  ground,  first,  that  he  was  first-born  after  David  became  a  king  ; 
and  secondly,  on  the  ground  that  his  mother  was  of  a  royal  house ;  this  claim  could  not  have 
been  disputed  by  Adon|jah ;  but  he  would  have  considered  his  own  claims  good  as  against 
Amnon  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  against  Solomon  on  the  other.  But  Solomon  might  have 
claimed  on  the  same  ground  as  the  others  agaiust  Amnon ;  and  against  Absalom  and  Adon- 
ijah, on  the  ground  that  their  father  was  only  king  of  Judah  when  they  were  bom, 
but  king  of  all  Israel  at  the  time  of  his  own  birth.  And  this  claim  would  in  fiict  have  been 
but  a  carrying  out  of  the  principle  on  which  Absalom  and  Adonijah  are  supposed  to  oppose 
Amnon ;  and  in  this  claim  there  would  have  seemed  sdsmnch  reason  to  an  Oriental,  that, 
apart  from  all  other  circumstances,  we  doubt  not  it  wouW  have  found  many  adherents  in 
Israel ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  did  operate  in  producing  a  more  cheerful  acquiescence 
in  the  preference  given  to  Solomon  !"•— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  eh.  3.  These  remarks 
of  Mr.  Kitto's  seem  indeed  confirmed  even  by  the  circumstance  that  Zadok,  who  had  been 
high-priest  in  Israel,  while  Ishbosheth  was  king,  now  adhered  to  Solomon— bom  after  the  two 
kingdoms  had  been  united— while  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in  Judah,  during  the  time  of 
separation,  embraced  the  cause  of  Adonijah,  then  bom. 

f  Heeren's  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  book  i. 

t  1  Kings  i.  23. 

$  "  In  eastem  countries  where  polygamy  is  aUowed,  or  not  forbidden  by  the  law,  and 
where  the  kings  have  numerous  wives  and  concubines,  there  is  no  dignity  analogous  to  that 
which  the  sole  wife  of  a  sovereign  occupies  in  western  countries.  But  the  mother  of  the 
king,  (and  next  to  her,  or  instead  of  her,  the  mother  of  the  heir  apparent,)  is  the  woman  of 
the  greatest  inflosiioe  and  highest  station  in  the  state,  and  the  one  whose  condition  is  the 
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and  had  address  enough  to  so  interest  her  in  his  behalf,  as  to  induce  her  to 
plead  his  cause  before  the  king,  his  brother. 

Solomon  appears  to  have  been  seated  on  the  throne  when  Bathsheba  came 
before  him  to  urge  the  suit  of  Adonijah.  The  king  rose  and  bowed  when 
he  beheld  his  mother,  and  caused  a  seat  to  be  brought  and  placed  at  his 
right  hand  for  her.  '^  Then  she  said,  I  desire  one  small  petition  of  thee  ;  I 
pray  thee,  say  not  nay."  And  the  king  said  unto  her,  "  Ask  on,  my  mother, 
for  I  wiU  not  say  nay  to  thec.'^  Bathsheba  then  communicated  to  him  the 
wish  of  his  brother.  But  Solomon,  who  either  really  thought  that  he 
discovered  in  this  "  small  petition"  a  traitorous  design  of  his  brother,  or 
artfully  feigned  such  a  suspicion  in  order  to  have  a  cause  for  getting  rid  of 
a  dreaded  rival,  answered  vehemently,  "  And  why  dost  thou  ask  Abishag, 
the  Shunamite,  for  Adonijah  7  Ask  for  him  the  kingdom  also ;  for  he  is 
mine  elder  brother,  even  for  him,  and  for  Abiathar,  the  priest,  and  for  Joab, 
the  son  of  Zerruiah."  Then  in  violation  of  his  promise,  and,  moreover,  in 
violation  of  the  voice  of  nature,  the  despot  swore  by  Jehovah  that  Adonijah 
should  be  put  to  death  the  very  same  day.  This  solemn  promise  he  faithfully 
kept 

On  learning  what  had  been  done  to  Adonijah,  Joab  at  once  inferred  that 
even  his  life  was  also  sought,  and  therefore  fled  for  refuge  to  the  sanctuary 
of  the  altar.  When  this  was  told  to  Solomon,  he  commanded  Benajah  to 
go  and  put  him  to  death.  Benajah  went  and  ordered  Joab  in  t|;ie  king's 
name  to  come  forth.  But  he  refused,  saying,  "  Nay,  but  I  will  die  here!" 
Benajah  in  consideration  of  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  was  unwilling  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility ;  but  returned  to  report  Joab's  answer  to  the 
king,  who  however,  did  not  change  his  purpose,  but  said,  '^  Do  as  he  hath 
said,  and  slay  him  there  and  bury  him,  that  thou  mayest  take  away  the 
innocent  blood  which  Joab  shed,  from  me  and  from  the  house  of  my  father." 

Seemingly  a  fair  pretence  for  the  bloody  reward  that  was  brought  home 
to  the  man  who  had  been  the  chief  pillar  of  David's  throne.  Joab  on 
being  slain  at  the  altar  was  buried  in  the  garden  of  his  own  house  in  the 
wilderness.  His  executioner  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Hebrew 
bostt 

Abiathar,  another  old  friend  of  David's,  would,  as  it  appears,  have  shared 
the  fate  of  Adonijah  and  Joab,  had  Solomon  not  been  mindful  of  his  early 


« 


most  queenly  of  any  which  the  East  affords.  According  to  this  view,  Bathsheba,  during  the 
latter  part  of  David's  reign,  as  mother  of  the  heir  apparent,  and  during,  at  the  least,  the  early 
portions  of  Solomon's  reign,  as  mother  of  the  king,  was  in  fact  the  queen  of  Israel ;  whence 
in  both  periods  we  find  her  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs,  which,  however  slight,  is  such  as 
none  but  a  woman  so  placed  could  have  taken/* — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  ch.  3. 

*  1  Kings  ii.  19,  20. 

t  "  It  appears,"  says  Mr.  Kitto,  '*  with  some  reason,  that  in  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  as  in 
■ome  other  ancient  and  some  modem  states,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  king's  chief  officer  to 
execute  his  sentence  upon  high  offenders." 


\ 
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and  lasting  attachment  o  his  father,  and  of  his  sacerdotal  character.  Still 
he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  to  his  estate  in  Anathoth,  and  no  longer  presume 
to  officiate  as  priest.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  the  house  of  Eli,  which 
was  thus  finally  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood,  a  dignity  completely 
restored  to  that  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok. 

As  for  the  advice  that  Solomon  had  received  from  David  in  regard  to 
Shemei,  he  was  in  nowise  unmindful  of  it ;  but  he  proceeded  not  at  once 
to  the  length  of  its  severity.  He  at  first  only  ordered  Shemei  to  fix  his 
residence  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  made  him  promise  by  oath  not  to  leave, 
forewarning  him,  as  it  would  seem,  that  a  breach  of  this  engagement  would 
cost  him  his  life.  This  pledge  Shemei  strictly  kept  for  two  years,  when  he 
was  induced  to  leave  the  city  in  search  of  two  runaway  slaves  whom  he 
pursued  as  far  as  Gath  from  whence  he  brought  them  back.  Solomon 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  cause  which  had  induced  Shemei  to 
break  his  solemn  promise,  doomed  him  to  suffer  immediate  death,  which 
was  inflicted  by  Benajah  upon  this  unfortunate  man  who  thus  at  last  be- 
came the  victim  of  his  own  ungenerous  abuse  of  a  great  king  in  misfor- 
tune, and  of  the  vindictive  spirit  of  his  powerful  enemies. 

In  a  state  where  the  prince  can  allow  himself  so  summarily  to  inflict 
death,  as  did  Solomon  in  the  three  instances  now  related,  without  arousing 
a  general  resistance  of  the  people,  there  tyranny  has  its  sway,  and  there  the 
spirit  of  freedom  is  lost.  Dearly  did  the  Hebrew  people  pay  for  the  secu- 
rity they  enjoyed  against  foreign  enemies  and  the  splendor  which  sur- 
rounded their  haughty  monarch. 

The  grandson  of  the  humble  Jesse  now  sought  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance  which  probably  he  thought  would  confer  honor  upon  himself.  The 
fame  of  the  Pharaohs  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  he  sent  and  asked  the  reign- 
ing  king  of  Egypt  to  give  to  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Pharaoh's 
answer  was  favorable,  and  his  daughter*  was  brought  to  the  king  of  Israel,! 


*  Rosseline  supposed  that  he  found  the  portrait  of  this  priacess  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
Egyptian  mouuments,  from  whence  it  has  been  copied.  Be  this  as  it  may,  most  sure  it  is 
that  it  is  a  portrait  of  a  daughter  of  a  king  that  reignod  in  Egypt  about  the  time  of  Solomon. 
Mr.  Kitto  has  given  this  portrait  in  his  History  of  Palestine,  and  observes,  **  We  do  not  sup- 
pose it  a  very  striking  likeness  Y  It  may  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  Egyptian  artists 
did  not  excel  in  discriminating  the  characteristics  o(  feminine  beauty.  The  features  seem,  in 
this  and  other  instances,  to  be  so  strongly  marked  and  roaBculine,  that  but  for  the  dress,  the 
ear-rings,  and  the  painted  eyes,  one  could  not  be  sure  it  was  intended  for  a  woman.  But 
there  is  reason  to  suspect,  with  the  Egyptians  as  among  the  the  Jews  themselves,  the  women 
had  generally  strongly  ^marked  and  somewhat  masculine  features.  This  is  in  &ct  a  portrait 
of  the  daughter  of  Shishak,  the  Egyptian  king,  who  invaded  Jodea  early  in  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  distance  of  time,  he  is  not  probably 
the  same  king  whose  daughter  Solomon  married.*' 

t  **  That  Solomon  should  thus  contract  an  alliance  on  equal  terms  with  the  reigning  family 
of  that  great  nation  which  had  formerly  held  the  Israelites  in  bondage,  was,  in  the  ordinary 
point  of  view,  a  great  thing  for  him,  and  shows  the  relative  importance  into  which  the 
Hebrew  kingdom  had  now  risen.    The  king  is  in  no  part  of  Scripture  blamed  for  this  alii 
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who  received  her  with  magnificent  pomp.  He  lodged  her  in  the  "  city  of 
David/'  until  the  new  palace,  which  he  had  already  commenced,  should 
be  completed. 

As  the  tabernacle  still  remained  at  Gideon,  Solomon,  at  one  of  the  religious 
festivals  repaired  thither,  surrounded  by  all  his  court,  the  officers  of  his 
army,  and  the  chiefs  and  elders  of  Israel,  and  followed  by  a  vast  multitude 
of  the  people,  to  render  homage  to  Jehovah.  There  he  offered  on  the 
brazen  altar,  a  thousand  beasts  as  a  holocaust  On  the  following  night,  he 
dreamed,  as  it  is  related,  that  he  saw  Jehovah,  but  we  are  not  told  in  what 
form,  and  that  the  Deity  offered  him  whatever  he  might  choose,  and  that 
Solomon  requested  an  understanding  to  judge  the  people,  which  was 
graciously  granted,  with  the  additional  promise  of  honor  and  riches  ;  but 
"  behold,  it  was  a  dream."*  Still  in  spite  of  these  significant  words,  Jews 
and  a  great  many  Christians  dare  to  assert  its  reality. 

Soon  after  this,  the  discharge  of  these  judicial  duties  which  particularly 
in  ancient  times  engaged  so  much  of  the  attention  of  eastern  kings,  gave 
Solomon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  abilities  which  satisfied  the  people 
of  his  sagacity  and  eminent  qualifications  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  had  been  exalted.  This  was  his  famous  judgment  in  the  case  of  two 
harlots,  who  both  claimed  a  living  child  and  disclaimed  one  that  had  died, 
in  which  he  discovered  the  mother  of  the  living  child  by  commanding  the 
infant  to  be  divided  before  their  faces. 

It  was  not  his  intention  that  this  cruel  act  should  be  done,  but  he  justly 
anticipated  that  the  voice  of  nature  would  not  speak  in  vain,  and  that 
the  mother  of  the  child  would  rather  give  up  her  claim,  than  see  its  tender 
life  destroyed ;  and  so  it  happened  :  one  of  the  women  requested  that  the 
child  should  be  given  to  the  other,  who,  on  the  contrary,  is  said  to  have 
urged  the  accomplishment  of  the  judgment.  The  king  then  ordered  the 
child  to  be  given  to  her  who  had  shown  the  natural  tenderness  of  a 
mother.t  No  wonder  that  this  decision  so  characteristic  of  a  seigacious 
mind  inspired  his  subjects  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  wisdom. 

When  Hiram,  the  friend  of  David  heard  that  Solomon  had  mounted  his 
father's  throne,  he  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune.  The 
value  of  the  friendship  offered  by  the  king  of  Tyre  was  fully  appreciated 
by  Solomon,  who  returned  the  embassy  with  a  lettert  in  which  he 
communicated  the  great  design  he  had  in  view,  and  solicited  the  same 
assistance  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  as  Hiram  had  rendered   to  his  father 


ance,  even  in  places  where  it  seems  unlikely  that  blame  woald  have  been  spared,  had  he 
been  considered  blameworthy;  and  as  we  know  that  the  Egyptians  were  idolaters,  this 
absence  of  blame  may  intimate  that  Solomon  stipulated  that  the  Egyptian  princess  should 
abandon  the  worship  of  her  own  gods,  and  conform  to  the  Jewish  law.  This,  at  least,  was 
what  would  be  required  by  the  law  of  Moses.  Nor  need  we  suppose  that  the  royal  family 
of  Egypt  would  make  much  difficulty  in  this ;  for,  except  among  the  hraelites,  the  religion  of 
a  woman  has  never  in  the  East  been  considered  of  much  importance." 
*  1  Kings  iii.  15  t  1  Kings  iii.  16-28.  X  See  vol.  i.  pp.  545,  546,  of  this  work. 
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David,  when  building  his  palace.  The  kiag  of  Tyre,  as  we  have  seen, 
readily  assented,  and  performed  the  required  services  with  such  fidelity 
and  zeal,  as  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  friendship  between  them,  and 
led  to  the  formation  of  other  mutually  beneficial  connections.* 

"  Solomon  also  desired  that  PboBnician  artificers  of  all  desftriptions  should 
be  sent  to  Jerusalem,  particularly  such  as  excelled  in  the  arts  of  design,  and 
in  the  working  of  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  as  well  as  precious  stones ; 
nor  was  he  insensible  of  the  value  and  beauty'  of  their  scarlet,  purple,  and 
other  fine  dyes,  in  the  preparation  and  application  of  which  the  Phoenicians 
excelled.  Men  skilled  in  all  these  branches  of  art  were  largely  supplied  by 
Hiram.  He  sent  also  a  person,  a  Tyrian  by  birth,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  second  Bezaleel ;  for  his  abilities  were  so  great,  and  his  attainments 
so  extensive  and  various,  that  he  was  skilled  not  only  in  the  working  of 
metals,  but  in  all  kinds  of  works  in  wood  and  stone,  and  even  in  embroidery, 
in  tapestry,  in  dyes,  and  the  manufacture  of  all  sorts  of  fine  cloth.  And 
not  only  this,  but  his  general  attainments  in  art,  and  his  inventive  powers, 
enabled  him  to  devise  the  means  of  executing,  and  to  execute,  whatever 
works  in  art  might  be  proposed  to  him.t  This  man  was  a  treasure  to 
Solomon,  who  made  him  overseer^  not  only  of  the  men  whom  the  king  of 
Tyre  now  sent,  but  of  his  own  workmen,  and  those  whom  David  had 
formerly  engaged  and  retained  in  his  employment.''t 


*  The  forests  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  alone  could  supply  the  lumber  required  for  the 
intended  works  of  Solomon.  Such  of  these  forests  as  lay  nearest  the  sea  were  in  the  poa- 
session  of  the  Phoenicians ;  among  whom  timber  was  in  such  constant  demand,  that  they  had 
acquired  great  and  acknowledged  skill  in  the  felling  and  transportation  thereof,  and  hence  it 
was  of  much  importance  that  Hiram  consented  to  employ  large  bodies  of  men  in  Lebanon  to 
hew  timber,  as  well  as  others  to  perform  the  service  of  bringing  it  down  to  the  sea-side, 
whence  it  was  to  be  taken  along  the  coasts  in  flats  to  the  port  of  Joppa,  from  which  plaice  it 
could  be  easily  taken  across  the  country  to  Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Kitto  has,  in  his  history  of  Palestine,  furnished  a  cut,  showing  how  trees  were  felled 
in  Lebanon.  The  cut  being,  as  he  says,  from  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  from  a  large  piece  of 
sculpture  representing  the  invasion  of  Lebanon  by  an  Egyptian  king.  The  inhabitants  are 
seen  (as  in  the  engraving  furnished  by  him)  felling  trees  to  form  intrenchments  against  the 
enemy.  The  cut,  therefore,  is  very  interesting,  as  actually  representing  the  mode  in  which 
trees  were  felled  in  L^anon,  and  gives  the  costume  and  physiognomy  (always  carefully  pre- 
served  by  the  artists  of  Egypt)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon,  in  scriptural  times.— Kiito's 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  3. 

t  2  Chron.  ii.  13,  14.    The  oriental  exaggeration  appears  hei-e  again. 

X  In  return  for  all  these  advantages,  Solomon  promised,  on  his  part,  to  furnish  Hiram 
yearly  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  quarters  (in  the  original  twenty  thousand  corim,  and 
as  the  care  appears  to  have  been  about  equal  to  one  English  bushel,  this  gives  the  result  in 
the  text ;)  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  gallons  (twenty  thousand  bottles,  of 
seven  and  a  half  gallons  each)  of  pure  olive  oil,  for  his  own  use;  besides  furnishing  the  men 
employed  in  Lebanon  with  the  same  com  quantities  respectively  of  wheat  and  barley,  and 
Uie  same  liquid  quantities  of  wine  and  oil.  This  explanation  of  the  separate  quantities  to 
Hiram  "  for  his  household,'*  and  for  the  workmen  in  Lebanon,  obviates  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy between  the  statements  in  1  Kings  v.  11  and  2  Chron.  ii.  10  ;  and  is  that  which  Kimchi, 
Ralbag.  and  other  good  Jewish  authorities,  furnish. 
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Solomon,  who  from  the  first  moment  of  his  reign  appears  to  have 
assumed  ^  despotic  power,  being  still  in  want  of  laborers,  raised  a  levy  of 
thirty  thousand  Israelites,  whom  he  sent  to  assist  the  Phncenician  timber- 
cutters  in  Lebanon ;  not,  however,  all  at  once,  but  in  alternate  bands  of 
ten  thousand  each,  so  that  each  band  returned  home  and  rested  two  months 
out  of  three.  For  the  more  onerous  labor  in  the  quarries,  he  called  out  the 
remnant  of  the  Canaanites,  together  as  it  is  supposed  lyith  those  foreigners, 
or  their  descendants,  that  had  been  brought  into  the  country  as  prisoners 
or  slaves  during  the  wars  of  David,  who  had  left  a  census  of  them  all,*  for 
this  very  purpose.  Their  number  was,  as  already  stated,  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  thousand  and  six  hundred.t 

Three  years  of  Solomon's  reign  were  spent  in  preparations  for  the  building 
of  the  temple ;  and  the  foundation  of  this  splendid  but  very  much  over- 
rated structure  was  laid  in  the  second  month  of  the  fourth,  and  finished 
in  the  eighth  month  of  the  eleventh  year,  as  it  would  appear,  of  that 
monarch's  reign ;  the  time  spent  in  its  erection  having  been  seven  years 
and  six  months.t 


*  That  is,  of  the  adalt  males. 

t  "  According  to  the  common  costom  of  the  East  in  such  cases,  these  no  doabt  labored  in 
alternate  bands,  an  instance  of  which  has  just  been  given,  and  as  sach  service  is  asaaUj 
required  from  persons  in  their  condition,  when  any  pablic  work  is  in  progress,  this  measure 
was  doubtless  considered  less  arbitrary,  and  gave  occasion  to  less  discontent,  than  we  with  our 
notions  might  be  disposed  to  imagine.  Of  these  *  strangers,  seventy  thuosand  were  appoint^ 
to  act  as  porters  to  the  others,  and  to  the  PhoBnician  artists.  They  also  probably  had  the 
heavy  duty  of  transporting  to  Jerusalem  the  large  stones,  which  sixty  thousand  more  of  them 
were  employed  in  hewing  and  squaring  in  the  quarries.  Of  these,  the  stones  intended  for 
the  foundation  were  in  immense  blocks  ;  and,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  probably  brought 
from  no  great  distance,  as  quarries  of  very  suitable  stone  are  abundant  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  stones  were  squared  in  the  quarry  to  facilitate  their  removal.  It  has  been  a  question 
how  such  vast  blocks  of  stone  as  we  see  on  some  ancient  buildings  were  brought  to  their 
destination.'*  Satisfaction  on  this  point  is  (in  part  at  least)  offered  by  an  engraving  in  Mr. 
Kitto*s  Palestine,  which  shows  how  this  was  managed  by  the  Egyptians,  and  probably  by 
the  Israelites  and  others.  This  engraving  shows  that  it  was  done  in  Egypt  by  means  of  a 
sledge-— or  as  the  Americans  call  it,  a  sleigh  or  sled — drawn  by  oxen.  The  string  of  oxen 
was  prolonged  as  the  weight  to  be  drawn  on  the  sledge  required.  *'  The  remaining  three 
thousand  three  hundred  of  these  strangers  were  employed  as  overseers  of  the  rest,  and  were 
in  their  turn  accountable  to  superior  Israelite  officers. 

"  Not  only  were  the  stones  squared  and  felled  in  the  quarry,  but  the  timber  was  shaped 
for  its  use,  and  every  other  article  fitted  and  finished  before  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem, 
so  that,  at  last,  when  the  edifice  began  to  be  reared  with  the  material,  thus  carefuUy  pre- 
pared— 

'  No  workiDsa's  steel,  no  pond'rous  axes  rung. 
Like  some  uill  palm  ihe  ncdseleM  Ikbrio  sprung.' — Heber.*' 

Kino's  Palestine,  vol.  L  book  It.  eh.  8. 

X  **  The  very  great  difference  between  the  various  plans  and  views  of  this  temple  which  diP 
ferent  authorities  have  offered,  quite  sufficiently  intimates  the  difficulty  which  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  connecting  together  the  several  descriptive  details  which  the  Scriptures  offered, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the  whole  fabric."  Warned  by  the  mani- 
fest failure  of  his  predecessors  Mr.  Kitto  was  led  to  entertain  the  notion  and  to  declare  it 
in  his  "  Pictorial  Bible,"  that  the  contemporary  architecture  of  their  renowned  neighb( 
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In  the  year  following  that  in  which  the  temple,  and  every  arrangement 
connected  with  it,  had  been  completed,  its  solemn  dedication  took  place 
with  great  magnificence.    All  the  chieftains  of  the  several  tribes  were 


the  Egypdan*— which  ii  known  to  bare  had  an  extensive  influence  in  mnch  remoter  lands— 
ooold  bardlj  fail  to  have  operated  upon  the  style  and  plans  of  the  first  temple  of  the  Hebrews. 
He  therefore  suggested,  that  in  an  Egyptian  temple  we  were  likely  to  discover  a  mach  uearer 
approximation  to  the  Temple  of  Jemsalem  than  is  now  obtainable  frum  any  qther  source. 
He  had  afterwards,  as  he  himself  informs  as,  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  an  architect,  Mr. 
Bard  well,  was  about  the  same  time  led  to  very  similar  conclusions.  "  It  had,"  adds  Mr.  Kit- 
to,  ''  been  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  us  that  no  regularly  educated  architect  had  turned  hia 
attention  to  the  subject ;  as  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  person  was  more  likely  than  any 
unprofessional  student  to  combine  the  architectural  details  of  the  Scriptural  account,  so  as  to 
form  the  collective  image  which  they  were  intended  to  exhibit."  He  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  for  the  gratification  and  instmction  of  his  readers  he  transcribes  Mr.  BardweU's  profea- 
sional  estimate  of  Solomon's  Temple*— which  I  here  copy  with  the  same  object  in  view : 

*'  With  so  mnch  information  as  at  the  present  day,**  says  Mr.  Burdwell,  "  it  is  almost  need- 
less for  me  to  assert  that  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  iu  the  Egyptiau  style  of  architecture  : 
a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  every  unbiassed  mind  that  such  must  have  been  the  case, 
since,  although  Greece  had  been  colonized  from  Egypt,  long  before  this,  it  is  not  at  all  like- 
ly, from  the  slow  development  of  human  improvement,  that  the  style  we  call  Greek  had 
then  superseded  its  Egyptian  parent ;  and  what  is  cuuclusive  upon  this  point,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  is,  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  had  not,  in  its  proportions  tind  details,  anything  in  com- 
mon with  the  temples  of  Greece.  That  the  Jews  had  no  peculiar  style  of  their  own,  except- 
ing BO  far  as  they  were  restricted  from  the  use  of  figures  of  animals  in  decorations,  is  also 
probable,  as,  ever  since  they  had  settled  iu  Canaan,  ibey  had  been  constantly  engaged  in 
wars  necessary  to  extend  and  conserve  their  uewly-acquired  territory,  and  consequently  bad 
no  opportunity  of  cultivating  the  fine  arts.  Besides,  Solomon  was  in  constant  intercourse 
with  Pharaoh  of  his  age,  and  married  his  daughter.  Further  in  no  part  of  the  world  had 
temple  architecture  and  the  art  of  chtting  and  polishing  stones  ever  arrived,  before  or  since, 
to  such  a  perfection  as  in  Egypt.  The  building  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  also,  was  not  en- 
tered upon  hastily;  on  the  contrary,  the  architect,  from  the  Egyptian  colony,  of  Tyre,  (T)  had 
sent  in  his  plans  to  King  David  years  before  the  building  was  commenced ;  (?)  these  plans 
of  that  much  honored  man  were  carefully  delivered  to  Solomon,  with  a  schedule  of  the 
materials  which  he  had  collected  for  this  his  ardently  desired  work.  The  architect, 
therefore,  having  bad  plenty  of  time  to  perfect  his  plan  naturally  made  his  design  from 
the  best  existing  examples,  the  temples  of  his  '  father-land.'  The  Tynans,  being  at  that  time 
the  great  common  carriers  of  the  world,  kept  up  an  extensive  commerce  with  Egypt. 
I  therefore  infer  from  this  and  the  before-mentioned  rensuns,  that  the  masons  were  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  stone  polished  granite.  (It  cuuld  not  be  granite,  observes  Mr.  Kitto — as  it  is 
not  obtainable  nearer  than  the  Sinai  mountaius,  but  that  it  was  probably  limestone.) — all 
prepared,  fitted,  and  finished  before  it  was  brought  to  Jerusalem  ;  since  moreover,  there  is 
nothing  mentioned  about  the  oxpensiveuess  of  any  article  but  the  stone,  *  costly  stones,  even 
great  stones,  stones  of  ten  cubiu  and  stones  of  eight  cubits.'  The  temple  cubit  was  twenty- 
three  inches,  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

*•  The  cella  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  as  described  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  was  small,  as 
all  those  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were,  of  few  parU,  but  those  noble  and  harmonious.  It 
was  about  the  same  length,  but  not  so  wide  as  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden :  this  chui-ch  is  a 
double  squara  inside;  the  temple  was  treble  square,  but  one  square  was  divided  ofl'  fiir  the 
oracle,  and  geometrical  proportions  thus  established.  It  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  long,  to  which  must  be  added  the  pranaos,  in  the  same  way  as  that  t.f  St.  Paul, 
Oovent  Garden,  nineteen  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  more  ;  giving  a  total  length  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  by  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  broad,  and 
fifty-eight  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  high.    It  was  snirounded  on  three  sides  by  chambers  iu 
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present,  together  with  a  great  multitude  of  people  from  aU  paru  of  the 
land.  The  priests  also  attended  in  full  force,  and  most,  if  not  all,  the 
Levites  also ;  the  succession  of  the  courses  being  afterwards  to  commence. 


three  storiei,  each  story  wider  than  the  one  below  it,  as  the  walls  were  narrowed  or  mad« 
thinner,  as  they  ascended,  by  sets  of  eleven  inches  on  each  side,  which  received  the  flooring- 
ioists,  *  as  no  catting  was  on  any  account  permitted/    Access  to  these  apartments,  was  given 
from  the  right  hand  side  of  the  interior  of  tbe  temple,  by  a  winding  staircase  of  stone,  sach 
as  may  be  seen  in  several  of  the  ancient  Nubian  temples.    A  row  of  loop-hole  windows,  abova 
the  chambers,  gave  light  to  the  cella.     The  oracle  was  an  exact  square  of  thirty-seven  feet 
aiz  inches,  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  temple  by  a  partition  of  cedar,  thirty-seven  feet  sk 
inches  high,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  pair  of  fulding-doors  of  olive-wood,  seven  feet  six 
inches  wide,  very  richly  carved  with  palm-trees  and  open  flowers  and  cherubims :  the  floor 
of  the  temple  was  boarded  with  fir,  the  roof  was  flat,  covered  with  gold  upon  thick  planks  of 
cedar,  supported  by  large  cedar  beams.     The  inside  walls  and  the  ceiling  were  lined  with 
cedar,  beautifully  carved,  representing  cherubims  and  palm-trees,  clusters  of  foliage  and  open 
flowers,  among  which  the  lotus  was  conspicuous ;  and  the  whole  interior  was  overlaid  with 
gold,  so  that  neither  wood  nor  stone  was  seen,  and  nothing  met  the  eye  but  pure  gold,  either 
plain  as  on  the  floor,  or  richly  chased,  and  enriched  with  the  gems  they  had  brought  from 
Egypt  at  the  exodus,  (7)  upon  the  walls  and  ceiling.    At  a  little  distance  from  '  the  meat 
holy  place,'  like  the  railing  of  a  communion-table,  were  fixed  five  massive  gold  candelabra, 
on  each  side  the  entrance,  and  between  the  candelabra,  were  chains  or  wreaths  of  flowers, 
wrought  in  pure  gold,  separating  even  the  entrance  of  the  oracle  from  the  body  of  the  tem- 
ple.   Within  the  oracle  was  set  the  ancient '  ark  of  the  covenant,*  beneath  two  colossal  cher- 
ubims, each  nineteen  feet  four  inches  and  a  half  high,  with  immense,  outspread  wings,  one 
wing  of  each  cherubim  touching  the  other  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  while  the  other  wings 
touched  the  wall  on  either  side ;  before  them  was  the  altar  of  incense,  formed  of  cedar,  and 
entirely  overlaid  with  refined  gold,  and  on  the  sides  of  the  temple  were  arranged  ten  golden 
tables,  five  on  each  side,  for  the  exhibition  of  the  shew-bread,  besides  other  tables  of  silver, 
for  a  display  of  about  one  hundred  gold  vases  of  various  patterns,  and  the  censors,  spoons, 
•nufi*ers,  &».,  used  in  the  service  of  the  temple.     It  appears  that  the  inside  of  the  pranao 
was  also  covered  with  gold,  from  it  a  grand  pair  of  folding-doors  nine  feet  four  inches  and  a 
half  wide  opened  into  the  temple.    These  doors  were  also  overlaid  with  gold,  embossed 
in  rich  patterns  of  cherubims  and  harps  and  green  flowers ;  both  pairs  of  folding-doors  had 
ornamented  hinges  of  gold,  and  before  the  doors  of  the  oracle  hung  a  veil  embroidered  with 
cherubims,  in  blue  and  purple  and  crimson. 

**  Hiram  the  architect,  who  was  also  a  king,  had  sent  over  from  Tyre  his  clerk  of  the  works, 
who  superintended  the  building  till  it  became  necessary  to  set  up  the  great  columns  of  the 
pranaos ;  these  were  of  the  usual  proportions  of  Egyptian  columns,  being  five  and  a  half 
diameters  high,  and  as  these  gave  the  great  characteristic  features  to  the  building.  Solomon 
sent  an  embassy  to  fetch  the  architect  from  Tyre,  to  superintend  the  moulding  and  casting  of 
these  columns,  which  were  intended  to  be  of  brass ;  and  observe  how  conspicuous  is  the 
idea  of  the  vase,  (the  bowl  of  our  translation,)  rising  from  a  cylinder  ornamented  with  lotos 
flowers ;  the  bottom  of  the  vase  was  partly  hidden  by  the  flowers,  the  belly  of  it  was  over- 
laid with  net-work,  ornamented  with  seven  wreaths,  the  Hebrew  number  of  happiness,  and 
beneath  the  legs  of  the  vase  were  two  rows  of  pomegranates,  one  hundred  in  each  row; 
these  superb  pillars  were  eight  feet  diameter  and  forty-four  feet  high,  supporting  a  noble ' 
entablature  fourteen  feet  high.'* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  know  well  that  Hiram  was  a  king ;  but  that  he  was  an  aich^ 
tect  is  known  only  to  the  free-masons.  Mr.  Bardwell  has  allowed  himself  to  make  use  of 
moch  masonic  phraseology,  and  to  adduce  some  historical  &cts,  for  which  there  is  no  autho- 
rity beyond  the  masonic  archives.  All  that  Mr.  Bardwell  says  about  king  Hiram's  opera- 
tions,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  his  "clerk  of  woiks/'  cannot  therefore  be  considered  as 
historically  true. 
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At  the  moment  when  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  brou^t  in  solemn  pro 
cession  from  its  former  place  in  ''  the  city  of  David,"  was  deposited  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  the  numerous  Levitical  choirs  thundered  forth  their  well- 


"  The  temple/'  continaei  Mr.  Bardwell,  "  wai  flurroanded  on  the  north,  south  and  east, 
by  the  inner  or  priest's  court,  which  had  a  triple  colonnade  around  it ;  and  before  the  western 
front  was  the  great  court,  square,  and  very  spacious,  having  in  the  midst  the  great  brazen 
altar,  as  wide  as  the  front  of  the  temple  itself,  viz.,  thirty-seven  feet  six  inches  square ;  it 
contained  also  the  magnificent  basin,  called  the  *  molten  sea,'  besides  ten  other  lavatories,  all 
of  splendid  workmanship,  in  brass,  for  our  architect  appears  to  have  been  a  first-rate  artist, 
both  in  designing  and  executing,  and  his  materials  and  talents  to  have  been  inadequately 
rewarded,  even  by  the  donation  of  twenty  cities."  (He  refers  to  those  given  to  king  Hiram 
by  Solomon.)  "  The  great  court  had  three  propylea,  with  gates  of  brass,  and  was  surrounded 
also  with  a  triple  colonnade.  Solomon  placed  his  palace,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings, 
adjoining  the  temple,  and  like  them,  also  assumed  the  sacerdotal  oflSce,  presiding  at  the 
consecration  of  the  temple,  preaching  to  the  people,  and  offering  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
Magnificent  must  have  been  the  sight,  to  see  the  young  king,  clothed  in  royalty,  officiating 
as  priest  before  the  immense  altar,  while  the  thousands  of  Levites  and  priests,  on  the  east 
side,  habited  in  surplices,  with  harps,  cymbals,  and  trumpets  in  their  hands,  led  the  eye  to 
the  beautiful  pillars  flanking  the  doors  of  the  temple,  now  thrown  open  and  displaying  the 
interior  brilliantly  lighted  up,  while  the  burnished  gold  of  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  and  the  walls, 
with  the  precious  gems  with  which  they  were  enriched,  reflecting  the  light  on  all  sides, 
would  completely  overwhelm  the  imagination,  were  it  not  excited  by  the  view  of  the  em- 
broidered veil  to  consider  the  yet  mure  awful  glories  of  the  most  holy  place ;  and  astounding 
must  have  been  the  din  of  the  instruments  of  the  four  thousand  Levites,  led  on  by  the  priests, 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  trumpets,  directing  the  choruses  of  the  immense  congregation, 
as  they  chaunted  the  sublime  compositions  of  the  royal  Psalmist  in  the  grand  intonations  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  like  the  '  roaring  of  many  waters.' " — ^Temples,  Ancient  and  Modem, 
by  W.  Bardwell,  Architect,  1837. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  to  a  musical  ear,  these  nnharmonious  sounds  moat 
have  bien  very  uupleasiug ;  but  still  they  had  no  doubt  an  immense  efi*ect  upon  a  barbarous 
people.  Compare  this  description  of  Mr.  Bardwell,  with  1  Kings  ch.  vi.  vii.  viii.,  and  2 
Chron.  ch.  iii.  iv.  v.  vi.  and  vii.  1-10 — Jos.  Ant.  Lib.  viii.  ch.  3  and  4.  The  following  ob- 
serrations  are  by  Mr.  Kitto :  "  The  Egyptian  temple  which  Mr.  Bardwell  regards  as  the 
most  probable  model  of  that  of  Solomon,  is  the  one  at  Dandour,  engraved  in  Gair's  Nubia ; 
and  the  frontispiece  of  which  is  also  given  in  Maddox's  Excursions.  One  of  the  most  vala- 
able  points  in  Mr.  Bard  well's  description,  is  that  in  which,  from  the  example  offered  in  this 
instance,  as  well  as  another  temple  of  the  same  class  in  the  Isle  of  Elephantine,  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  two  famous  pillars  of  brass,  to  which  the  names  of  Zachin  and  Boan  were 
given,  did  not  stand  detached  and  apart,  as  most  writers  have  concluded,  but  were  designed 
to  the  useful  purposes  of  supporting  the  entablature  of  the  pranaos.  It  is  said  that  to  the 
temple  there  were  windows  of  narrow  lights."  Or  as  the  margin  of  our  Bible  renders-^ 
**  windows  broad  within  and  narrow  without,  or  skewed  and  closed."  The  passage  is  dil^ 
ficult, — (yoDK  D^fipB^  Literally,  apertas  clausas — "open  shut.")  and  Boothroyd  follows 
Michaelis  and  Lathe  in  translating,  '*  windows  that  might  be  closed.*'  As  the  utensils  for 
the  sacred  service  were  similar  in  design  and  use  to  those  in  the  tabernacle  of  Moses,  which 
have  been  already  described,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting  those  which 
Solomon  provided  for  his  temple.  It  may  suffice  to  mention  that,  seeing  it  was  designed  that 
the  sacred  service  should  be  conducted  on  a  larger  and  more  splendid  scale  than  in  former 
times,  the  instruments  of  service  were  proportionably  large,  or  more  splendid,  or  more 
numerous.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  utensils  was  "  the  molten  sea,"  which  was 
destined  to  occupy  the  place  of  **  the  brazen  laver ''  of  the  old  tabernacle.  It  was  cast  of  fine 
brass,  a  hand's  breadth  thick,  and  its  border  was  wrought  **  like  the  brim  of  a  cup  with  lotoa 
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known  song,  accompanied  by  a  thousand  instruments :  *'  Praise  Jehovah  ! 
for  he  is  good ;  for  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever ! "  Suddenly,  as  at  the 
consecration  of  the  first  tabernacle,  the  house  of  Jehovah  was  covered  with 


flowers."  It  was  10  Imrge  as  to  contain  about  15,000  gallons  of  water  (that  is  0000  hottlet,  of 
a  tritle  more  than  seven  gallons  and  a  half)— large  as  it  was  there  are  vats  in  the  English 
breweries  eight  times  greater.  It  was  mounted  on  twelve  brazen  oxen,  which  must  have  given 
it  a  very  imposing  appearance.  The  instance  proves,  by-the-bye,  as  do  the  figures  of  cheru- 
bims  so  profasely  displayed  in  all  parts  of  the  temple,  and  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  the  Hebrews  were  not  forbidden  to  make  images  of  living  creatores,  so  that  they 
were  not  designed  for  any  idolatrous  object.  Had  it  been  otherwise  nothiDg  could  well 
have  been  more  suspicious  and  dangerous  than  the  figures  of  oxen,  considering  the  addiction 
of  the  Israelites  to  the  worship  of  the  ox  Apis,  as  evinced  by  the  golden  figure  of  him  which 
they  worshipped  in  the  wilderness,  and  by  those  which  were  ultimately  set  up  in  Dan  and 
Bethel. 

As  the  priests  and  Levites  were  immediately  on  the  completion  of  the  temple,  subjected  to 
the  regulations  of  David,  which  ever  after  continued  in  force,  some  notice  of  these  rules  is 
here  properly  taken.  Some  alterations  in  previous  arrangements  would  have  been  very 
proper  even  without  reference  to  the  temple ;  for  the  numbers  of  the  Levites  had  so  in- 
creased, and  their  labors  had  become  so  light,  that  it  could  not  be  easy  for  all  of  them  to  find 
occupation  in  their  proper  duties. 

As  a  preliminary  measure,  David  had  caused  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  be  numbered,  and  it  waa 
found  to  contain  thirty-eight  thousand  males,  above  thirty  years  of  age.  It  seems  that  he  de- 
signed their  services  to  commence  at  that  age  when  he  ordered  the  census  to  be  taken ;  but 
afterwards  saw  occasion  to  ordain  that  at  least  their  lighter  services  should  commence  at 
twenty.  Of  the  thirty-eight  thousand  males,  David  directed  that  twenty-four  thousand 
should  be  assigned  as  assistants  to  the  priests  in  the  service  of  the  temple — not,  of  course,  all 
at  once,  but  in  alternate  weekly  classes  of  one  thousand  each.  Of  these  some  of  the  highest 
rank  had  charge  of  the  sacred  treasures.  Others,  apparently  of  lower  rank,  attended  the 
priests  in  all  their  services  at  the  altar,  especially  in  preparing  the  victims  designed  for  of- 
ferings; and  some  had  special  charge  of  preparing  the  shew-bread  and  unleavened  cakes, 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  flour,  for  the  morning  and  evening  service.  "  From  the  tex^^l 
Chron.  xxiii.  29.,  it  is  inferred  that  these  had  in  their  custody,  within  the  sanctuary,  the  origi- 
nal standard  for  weights  and  measures,  liquid  and  dry.  Hence  we  often  read  in  Scripture 
of  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary, — not  that  there  were  two  sorts  of  shekels,  one  sacred  and 
another  civil,  as  some  have  supposed,  but  because  weights  and  measures,  being  reckoned 
among  the  sacred  things,  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in  the  temples  of  the  pa- 
gans, and  afterwards  in  Christian  churches.*' — Home,  iii.  273.  Of  the  remaining  fourteen 
thousand  Levites,  there  were  four  thousand  divided  into  twenty-four  classes  like  the  others, 
appointed  to  act  as  porters  and  guards  of  the  temple.  It  seems  that  on  this  class  also  de- 
volved the  duty  of  seeing  the  buildings  kept  neat  and  clean.  The  same  number  (4000) 
similarly  divided,  were  to  act  as  musicians  in  the  temple.  This  was  quite  a  new  part  of  the 
service ;  for  previously  there  had  been  nothing  of  mo  sic  in  the  Hebrew  service,  save  the  oc- 
casional blowing  of  the  trumpets.  We  may  well  believe  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  so 
eminent  a  poet  and  lover  of  music  as  David  himself,  took  much  interest.  In  fact  he  had,  on 
a  smaller  scale,  already  introduced  a  musical  service  at  the  tabernacle.  He  not  only 
caused  the  musical  instruments  for  this  service  to  be  made  under  his  own  cognizance,  but 
collected  and  composed  the  psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  which  were  to  be  employed 
in  this  part  of  the  temple  worship.  Part  of  this  service  was  vocal.  With  respect  to  the  mu- 
sical instruments,  all  the  various  instruments  which  were  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  are,  on 
different  occasions,  named  in  connection  with  the  services  of  the  temple.  As  our  attention, 
is  limited  to  the  regulations  made  by  David  and  enforced  by  Solomon,  we  abstain  from  any 
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a  thick  cloud,  evidently  from  the  copious  incense  rising  from  the  altar,  and 
enveloping  all  present  with  a  veil  which  the  eye  could  not  penetrate.  This 
was  taken  as  a  symbolic  signification  that  Jehovah  had  accepted  the  temple 
for  his  dwelling,  as  appears  from  the  words  spoken  by  Solomon,  amidst 
the  silence  which  had  ensued  :  "  Jehovah  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  the 
thick  darkness.  I  have  assuredly  built  for  thee  a  house  to  dwell  in,  a 
settled  place  for  thee  to  abide  in  for  ever."  * 

Solomon  stood  on  a  brazen  platform  raised  in  front  of  the  brazen  altar, 
and  turning  to  the  people  explained  the  origin  and  object  of  the  temple* 


elaborate  notice  of  the  mnric  and  psalmody  of  the  Levitical  service.  In  this,  as  in  all  the 
other  divisions  of  service,  there  were  some  who  were  chiefs  or  overseers.  The  persons  of 
the  musical  order,  who,  from  their  superior  abilities,  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the  others, 
were  He  man  and  Asaph,  of  the  line  of  Qershan,  and  Jeduthan  of  the  line  of  Merari.  Their 
names  often  occur  in  the  titles  of  the  psalms,  which  were  sent  to  them  as  composed  by  David, 
for  the  musical  service. 

The  remaining  six  thousand  Levites  were  distributed  throughout  the  country  as  judges  and 
genealogists.  They  also  appear  to  have  instructed  the  people  in  the  law  of  Moses,  by 
expounding  the  several  parts  of  it,  in  the  places  where  they  resided,  and  that  they  kept 
the  public  records  and  genealogies  of  the  respective  tribes,  is  generally  understood  by  the 
Jews. 

Donbtless,  in  apportioning  to  the  Levites  their  lines  of  duty,  regard  was  had  to  their  va- 
rious abilities  and  attainments.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  distribution  of  this  great  body 
into  bands,  which  performed  duty  in  rotation,  left  by  far  the  greater  part  of  their  time  free 
from  their  proper  Levitical  duties.  We  find  numerous  iastances  that  this  leisure  was  much 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  was  indeed  obvious  and  natural,  that  men  of  such  su- 
perior education  and  attainments — as  was  the  case  at  least  with  a  groat  part  of  them — and 
iwrhose  residences  were  dispersed  over  the  country,  should  take  an  influential  position  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  that  they  should  be  much  employed  as  the  agents  and  officers  of 
the  general  government  in  their  own  district. 

The  priests,  having  increased  in  full  proportion  to  the  Levites,  were  in  like  manner  divided 
into  twenty-four  classes,  each  of  which  officiated  a  week  alternately.  Sixteen  of  these 
classes  were  of  the  family  of  Eleazar,  and  eight  of  the  family  of  Thamar.  They  succeeded 
one  another  on  the  Sabbath-day,  until  they  had  all  attended  in  their  turn.  Each  class  had 
its  own  chief  or  president,  whom  some  writers  r^upposed  to  be  the  same  as  **  the  chief-priests,"* 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  Josephus.  For  although 
only  four  uf  the  classes  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  these  were  subdivided  into 
the  original  number  of  twenty-four,  to  which  the  original  names  were  given.  The  chief 
person  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to  offer  the  sacrifices,  and  at  the  close  of 
their  week  they  all  joined  together  in  sacrificing.  As  each  family  latterly  contained  a  great 
number  r)f  priests,  they  drew  lots  for  the  different  offices  which  they  were  to  perform.  This 
explains  Luke  i.  9. 

This  is  all  that  seems  to  belong  or  to  result  from  the  regulations  made  by  David. 

The  part  taken  by  David  and  other  kings  in  ordering  "  the  house  of  Jehovah,''  and  even 
of  appointing  and  deposing  the  high  priest,  was  not,  as  Mr  Kitto  and  many  other  writers 
assert,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  constitution,  but  indeed  an  usurpation,  yet  one 
which  it  was  natural  to  expect  from  the  grasping  ambition  of  princes ;  still  it  may  have  been 
found  useful  in  order  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  priesthood.  History  teaches  that  discord 
between  the  king  and  the  priesthood,  or  the  aristocracy,  has  generally  been  beneficial  to  the 
interest  of  the  people. 

•  2  Ohron.  vi.  I,  2. 
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After  iiiis,  '^  he  spread  forth  his  hands  towards  the  heavens,"  to  address 
himself  to  the  Supreme  Being.* 

This  prayer  exhibits  a  high  conception  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his 
superintending  providence,  though  indeed  mingled  with  expressions 
breathing  the  very  same  narrow  ideas  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
entertained  of  Jehovah.t 

When  Solomon  had  finished  his  address  to  the  great  Jehovah,  the  cloud 
which  had  rested  over  the  Holy  of  Holies,  grew  brighter ;  fire  broke  out  and 
consumed  all  the  sacrifices ;  the  priests  seemed  awe-struck ;  the  whole 
people  seized  by  a  holy  terror  fell  on  their  faces  worshipping  and  praising 
Jehovah,  "  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever."  A  striking 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  multitude  is  most  easily  inspired 
with  awe  and  love  for  that  Incomprehensible  Being  to  whom  man  owes 
bis  existence ! 

After  this,  the  sacrifices  were  renewed,  and  an  immense  number  of  victims 


*  The  prayer  he  offered  on  this  occaitou,  as  given  both  in  the  first  book  of  Kings,  cb.  viii. 
and  in  the  second  book  of  ChronlcleSi  oh.  vi.,  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  sublime 
compositions  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Testament.  Still  it  is  evident  from  the  different  ver- 
sions of  it  in  the  two  places  now  cited,  that  only  the  substance,  or  rather  spirit  of  it  has 
come  down  to  us  ;  but  no  one  who  thoroughly  compares  it  with  the  writings  of  Moses,  will 
fail  to  detect  a  remarkable  difference.  The  prayer  of  Solomon  evinces  by  far  more  correct 
ideas  of  the  Divinity.  For  even  admitting  that  a  later  writer  has  inserted,  as  it  would 
appear,  these  words:  "  But  will  Jehovah  in  reality  dwell  on  earth?  Behold  the  heavens, 
and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee;  how  much  less  this  house  that  I  have  built." 
— 2  Chron.  vi.  la  I  say,  for  even  admitting  that  these  words  were  later  inserted,  which 
is  very  doubtful,  as  they  occur  also  in  1  Kiugs,  vii.  27 — none  can  deny  that  the  whole  pmyer 
evinces  that  the  man  who  offered  it  doubted  whether  a  temple  was  a  fit  habitation  for 
the  Creator  of  the  world.  Some  may  draw  the  conclusion  that  this  was  not  the  case,  from 
these  words :  *^  Now  therefore  arise,  Jehovah,  into  thy  resting  place,  thou,  and  the  ark  of  thy 
•trength."^2  Chron.  vi.  41.  But  these  words  are  no  refutation  to  the  doubt,  which  other 
passages  point  out  as  existing  in  the  speaker's  mind,  as  every  reflecting  reader  will  soon 
conceive. 

t  Considering  the  worship  which  Solomon  at  a  later  period  paid  to  the  gods  of  other  na- 
tions, it  would  seem  scarcely  credible  that  he  ever  uttered  this  prayer.  But  such  an  incon* 
sistency  between  man's  words  and  mau*s  actions  is  so  general,  that  this  objection  is  not 
valid.  There  is  also  no  evidence  that  Solomon  ever  desisted  from  considering  Jehovah  as 
the  supreme  God,  though  he  was  induced  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  other  gods  besides. 
And  J  venture  to  say,  tliat  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Israelites  in  general  did 
not  entertain  the  same  opinion  until  a  much  later  time.  It  has  been  the  custom  to  represent 
the  Israelites  and  iheir  history  in  a  false  light,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  our  divines 
are  even  at  this  dayin  this  respect  very  blameable.  Nay,  many  of  them  are  even  more  zealous  in 
misrepresenting  the  History  of  the  Israelites  than  the  Jews  themselves  ;  and  I  do  not  lieiii- 
tate  to  say,  that  in  doing  so,  they  do  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  the  Christian  religion,  aud 
prove  themselves  very  unworthy  of  discharging  the  important  duties  which  devolve  upon 
them  as  preachers  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ.  But  pursuing  terrestrial  objects,  they 
spend  not  sufficient  time  on  scquiring  knowledge  of  matters  which  officially  belongs  to 
them.    These  are  severe  words ;  but  I  am  ready  to  prove  their  tratb. 
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offered.     During  two  consecutive  weeks  the  people  celebrate  this  great 
solemnity  with  feasting.* 

On  the  last  day,  the  king  blessed  the  people  and  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  to  which  they  returned  joyful  and  glad  at  heart,  for  all  the  good 
that  Jehovah  had  done  for  David  his  servant,  and  for  Israel  his  people. 

Solomon,  after  having  thus  raised  a  magnificent  temple  to  Jehovah,  and 
discharged  the  sacred  obligation  imposed  upon  him  by  his  father,  undertook 
to  build  various  other  sumptuous  structures  and  to  accomplish  various  works 
after  the  example  of  other  opulent  and  mighty  princes.  A  description  of 
these  undertakings  is  left  us  in  these  words  supp  )sed  to  be  dictated  by 
himself: — "I  raised  magnificent  works  ;  I  built  myself  houses  ;  I  planted 
myself  vineyards ;  I  made  myself  gardens  and  groves,  and  planted  in 
them  fruit-trees  of  every  kind ;  I  made  also  pools  of  water,  to  water 
therewith  the  growing  plantations !  I  bought  men-servants  and  women- 
servants,  and  had  servants  born  in  my  own  house ;  I  possessed  also 
herds  and  flocks  in  abundance,  more  than  any  had  before  me  in  Jerusalem. 
I  collected  also  silver  and  gold  and  precious  treasures  from  kings  and 
princes;  I  procured  men-singers  and  women-singers,  and  the  sweetest 
instruments  of  music,  the  delight  of  the  children  of  men.  Thus  I  becanoe 
great,  and  possessed  more  than  any  who  had  been  before  me  in 
Jerusalem."! 

Of  the  buildings  of  Solomon  to  which  allusion,  is  thus  made,  we  have 
more  particular  information  only  of  the  palace  which  he  built  for  himself, 
that  for  Pharaoh's  daughter,  '^  and  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon.'^ 


*  It  was  the  year  of  jabilee,  which  had  probably  been  choien  at  a  aeaion  of  general  joj 
and  leisure ;  and  hence  in  part  the  nsually  great  gathering  of  people  to  Jemsalem.  In  thia 
year,  the  jubilee  feast  was  followed  by  that  of  tabernacles.  This  explains  the  duration  of 
this  great  festival  beyond  the  seven  days  in  which  the  public  festivals  usually  terminated. 

t  Eccles.  ii.  3 — 9.     Boothroyd's  version. 

<'  It  is  difficult,  from  the  brief  intimations  which  the  Scriptural  history  offers,  to  form  a 
clear  or  connected  idea  of  these  buildings.  The  description  of  Josephus,  although  more  pre- 
cise, does  not  supply  this  deficiency ;  but  by  its  assistance  we  may  make  out,  that  the  two 
palaces,  for  himself  and  the  princess  of  Egypt,  were  not  separate  buildings ;  but  as  tho 
existing  arrangemenU  in  Oriental  palaces  would  suggest,  a  distinct  part,  or  wing,,  of  the 
same  building.  It  may  assist  the  matter  to  understand  that  an  Oriental  palace  con- 
sists, for  the  most  part,  of  a  series  of  open  quadrangles,  with  distinct  appropriations, 
and  each  surrounded  with  buildings  suitable  to  its  appropriation.  In  fact,  they  are 
distinct  buildings,  connected  by  communicating  doors,  similar  in  their  general  plan  to 
each  other,  but  differing  much  in  size  and  workmanship.  The  quadrangle  into  which  the 
gate  of  the  entrance  opens,  nsually  contains  the  state  apartments  and  offices,  principally  the 
hall  in  which  the  soverign  gives  audiences,  sits  in  judgment,  and  transacts  all  public  business. 
Hence  the  court  is  often  called  '  the  gate,'  of  which  we  have  a  familiar  instance  in  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  of  which  examples  are  found  in  Scripture  with  reference  to  the  events  of  the 
Hebrew,  Babylonian  and  Persian  Kings.  Thus  from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  it  would 
appear  that  the  palace,  as  a  whole,  oonaiatad  of  three  quadrangles,  of  which  that  in  the  centra 
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It  occupied,  as  it  appears,  thirteen  years  to  complete  these  palaces, 
while  it  had  taken  only  seven  years  for  the  completion  of  the  temple.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  for  the  erection  of  the  latter  building,  David  had 

contained  the  hall  of  audience  and  jastice,  and  other  state  apartments,  while  that  on  the  right 
hand  formed  the  king's  palace  of  residence,  and  that  on  the  left  was  the  palace  of  the  Bgyp- 
tian  princess.  The  only  point  on  which  we  are  in  doabt,  is,  whether  the  three  qnadrangles 
were  on  a  line  with  each  other,  or  that  the  one  which  contained  the  public  halls  was  in 
advance  of  the  others ;  for  in  this  way,  equally  with  the  other,  the  palaces  of  the  king  and 
queen  might  be  respectively  described,  as  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  public  building.  There 
are  some  who  think  that  "  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  was  the  same  as  this  finont. 
or  public  portion  of  the  whole  pile ;  nor  should  we  like  absolutely  to  deny  this,  although  it 
seems  more  probable  that  it  was  a  royal  residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jerusalem,  deriv- 
ing its  name  either  from  the  number  of  cedar  pillars  which  supported  its  galleries  and  halls, 
or  from  the  plantations  by  which  it  was  surrounded.  These  structures  were,  for  the  most 
part,  built  with  immense  blocks  of  squared  stones,  and  the  whole  was  fitted  up  with  cedar, 
while  the  nobler  rooms  and  galleries  were  lined  with  slabs  of  costly  polished  marble  (perhape 
granite)  to  the  floor,  and  were  above  enriched  with  sculptures,  (on  the  wall),  and  apparently 
with  paintings  (on  the  plaster),  especially  towards  the  ceiling,  all  of  which  we  may  conclude 
to  have  been  very  much  in  the  style  of  similar  things  among  the  Egyptians,  whose  palaces 
were  decorated  after  the  same  style.  And  we  have  rightly  interpreted  Josephus  to  intimate 
that  there  were  three  ranges  of  ornaments  in  the  principal  rooms — polished  slabs  at  the  bot- 
tom, sculpture  above,  and  painting  towards  the  top,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show  how  the 
same  ideas  and  distributions  are  retained  in  the  palaces  of  the  modem  East,  where,  above 
basement  slabs  of  looking'glau,  are  wrought  recesses,  and  carvings,  and  arabesques,  and 
ornaments  of  stucco  (sculpture  being  interdicted);  while  towards  the  ceiling  much  highly- 
colored  painting  is  displayed.  If  we  may  credit  Josephus,  **  barbaric  pearl  and  gold  "  were 
not  wanting  among  the  materials  which  contributed  to  the  decoration  of  the  more  splendid 
apartments. 

"  As  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  government,  and,  indeed,  of  most  Oriental  govera- 
ments,  required  die  king,  as  supreme  magistrate,  to  be  accessible  to  the  complaints  of  all  hk 
subjects,  the  place  in  which  Solomon  administered  justice  was  in  the  open  porch  of  his  palace, 
thence  called  '  the  porch  of  judgment.'  This  was  an  obvious  adoption  of  the  old,  and  there 
still  (and  even  now)  subsisting  practice  of  making  'the  gate'  the  seat  of  justice.  The 
judgment  porch  of  Solomon's  palace  we  take  to  have  been  a  large  covered  apartment,  sup- 
ported by  pillars,  and  entirely  open  in  front.  It  was  seventy-five  feet  long  by  forty-five  feet 
broad.  Here,  upon  a  raised  platform,  to  which  there  was  an  ascent  by  steps,  was  placed  the 
throne  of  Solomon,  of  which  so  much  notice  is  taken  in  Scriptural  description,  and  in  that  of 
Josephus,  (Ant.  lib.  v.  5),  from  which,  with  the  help  of  particulan  preserved  by  early  tradi- 
tions, we  collect  that  to  the  raised  dais,  or  platform,  on  which  the  throne  rested,  there  ¥rae 
an  ascent  by  six  steps.  The  balustrade  (so  to  speak)  of  these  steps  was  formed  by  the 
figures  of  crouching  lions  of  gold,  twelve  in  all,  being  two  to  each  step.  The  throne  itself 
was  of  ivory  (a  material  which  appean  to  have  been  unknown  in  Palestine  until  the  time  of 
Solomon),  studded  and  enriched  with  gold,  and  over  it  was  a  semi-spherical  canopy.  Besidee 
the  twelve  lions  on  the  six  steps  of  ascent,  there  were  two  as  *  stays '  on  each  side  of  the 
seat,  the  back  of  which  appears  to  have  been  concave.— (1  Kings  x.  18,  SO.) 

"Now  although,  for  its  cost  and  materials,  the  like  of  this  throne — (Mr.  Kitto  ought  to 
have  added,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews)—'  had  not  been  made  in  any  kingdom,'  it  is  easy 
to  show  the  correspondence  of  its  general  plan  and  details  with  those  of  the  throne»  oa 
which  gods  and  kings  are  most  usually  seated  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures. 

"On  the  walls  of  the  hall  in  which  the  throne  was  placed,  were  probably  hung  the  twe. 
hundred  shields  of  gold,  (or  probably  of  wood  or  hide,  covered  with  gold),  which  the  kia^ 
caused  to  be  made,  and  which  are  mentioned  among  the  ptoudest  treasures  of  the  kingdom. 
There  were  two  hundred  other  shields  of  the  same  costly  materials,  and  twice  as  leig% 
which  were  for  the  use  of  the  royal  guard." — Kitto's  Palestine,  vol  i.  book  iv.  chap.  3» 
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provided  the  means  and  much  of  the  materials ;  while  Solomon  had  to  pto- 
▼ide  entirely  for  the  other  buildings.  This  probably  explains  the  difference. 
There  is  indeed  reason  to  presume  that  the  plaus  of  Solomon  exceeded 
even  bis  vast  resources ;  for  at  the  time  the  works  were  completed  he 
appears  to  have  owed  Hiram  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  talents* 
of  gold,  in  payment  of  which  he  assigned  twenty  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tyrian  territory .t 

Though  we  may  be  assured  that  much,  to  which  the  name  of  gold  was 
given  in  the  structures  of  Solomon,  contained  but  little  of  that  precious 
metal,  there  can  nevertheless  be  no  doubt  that  vast  treasures  were 
expended  upon,  and,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  embodied  in  the  costly 
works  which  he  caused  to  be  executed.  The  wealth  which  hb  &ther 
had  gathered  from  among  the  conquered  nations — some  of  whom,  espe- 
cially the  Edomites,  had  possessed  great  riches — ^was,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  exhausted.  Solomon  then,  instead  of  following  his  father's 
example,  in  enriching  himself  by  robbing  the  neighboring  people — which 
it  must  be  acknowledged  would  have  been  an  hazardous  undertaking- 
for  him,  who  did  not  possess  his  father's  warlike  qualities — employed 
far  more  laudable  measures  to  accomplish  his  magnificent  plans.  The 
means  which  opened  to  Solomon  new  sources  of  wealth,  was  foreign 
commerce.^ 


*  This,  at  the  utaal  reckoning  of  sixteen  talents  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  which  is  therefore 
equal  to  aboat  twenty-nine  thousand  doUars,  wonld  make  abont  three  millions  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  dollars. 

t  Solomon  was,  however,  mistaken  m  thinking  that  which  was  good  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Hebrews  must  be  equally  gof>d  in  those  of  the  Tyrians,  as  appears  fi^)m  what  I  have 
already  related,  vol.  i.  p.  546. 

X  The  possession  of  the  ports  of  Blath  and  Bziongeber,  at  the  Bed  Sea,  which  David  bad 
by  conquest  added  to  the  Hebrew  state,  the  wealth  which  the  Bdomites,  and  particularly 
the  immense  riches  and  great  prosperity  which  the  Phoenicians,  had  acquired  by  commerce, 
together  with  the  want  of  adequate  means,  for  eiecuting  the  magnificent  designs  his  mind 
bad  formed,  might  reasonably  be  taken  as  the  causes  that  led  Solomon  to  the  idea  of  using 
th/B  facilities  he  thus  possessed  for  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  those  whose  success  he  saw 
before  his  eyes,  and  for  undertaking  commercial  enterprises  which  thus  held  out  the  promiae 
not  only  to  meet  his  present  wants,  but  to  confer  lasting  advantages  upon  his  people.  It 
seems  probable  that  his  friend  Hiram  encouraged  him  in  this  undertaking.  Indeed  this  opi- 
nion is  warranted  from  the  very  circumstance  that  the  PhcBnioians  furnished  Solomon  with 
ships  and  mariners,  and  that  a  fleet  of  Hiram  vojraged  in  company  with  these  ships  in  quest 
of  the  wealth  which  both  parties  were  to  share.  There  has  been  started  the  question— what 
inducement  Solomon  might  have  been  able  to  offer  the  Phsniciaas,  to  induce  them  to  aid  in 
this  enterprise?  This  question  seems  indeed  not  difficult  to  answer.  The  Phosnicians  were 
naturally  anxious  to  be  enabled  to  trade  directly  to  these  oriental  places,  from  which,  by  maana 
of  the  carriers  of  the  deserts— the  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabia— they  had  hitherto  received  gold, 
ivoiy,  spices  and  many  other  rare  and  valuable  productions ;  and  could  not  but  be  ready  to 
affatd  the  benefit  of  their  experience  to  a  neighbor,  who  possessed  the  ports,  from  whiotf 
ships  were  fitted  out  for  visiting  these  places,  and  who  offered i  in  return  for  their  servicea, 
to  let  them  share  in  the  profit  It  is  evident  that  Solomon  did  this  fimn  the  circnmstanon 
that  his  vessels  were  accompanied  by  such  as  belonged  to  the  king  of  Tyre.    Though  I  cup- 
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So  anxious  was  Solomon  to  hasten  the  execution  of  this  enterprise,  that 
he  went  in  person  to  the  port  of  Eziongeber,  at  the  head  of  the  ^lanitic 
Gul^  to  superintend  the  preparations  and  outfitting  of  the  fleet,  which 
returned  in  the  third  year,  after  an  absence  of  about  eighteen  months/ 
with  the  rich  and  curious  treasures  of  the  south  and  the  remote  East  ;t 
having  exchanged  these  products  probably  for  PhcBuician  manufactures, 
perhaps  some  of  the  natural  productions  of  Palestine. 

Besides  the  commerce  carried  on  by  water,  the  caravan-trade  by  land 
seems  to  have  engaged  a  full  share  of  Solomon's  attention.  By  the 
possession  of  a  southern  frontier,  stretching  across  from  the  ^lanitic  Grulf 
to  the  Mediterranean,  or  rather  perhaps  to  its  near  proximity,  the  land 
traffic  between  Egypt  and  Syria  lay  at  his  mercy,  as  it  would  appear. 
'^  He  felt  this,  and  through  some  arrangement  with  his  father-in-law,  the 
king  of  Egypt,  he  contrived  to  monopolize  it  entirely  in  his  own  hands."t 

Solomon's  attention  was  also  attracted  to  the  extensive  and  valuable 
caravan-trade,  which,  from  a  very  remote  period,  coming  from  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  Asia,  and  from  those  of  the  farthest  East  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  proceeded  to  Tyre  and  other  points  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  the 
Euphrates  and  across  the  Syrian  desert.  To  draw  all  possible  profit 
from  this  trade,  he  founded  or  rebuilt  Tadmor}  and  Balbek ;  but  there  is 
reason,  from  the  general  short-sighted  commercial  policy  of  Solomon,  to 
infer  that  he  monopolized  the  principal  advantages  of  this  trade  to  himself. 


poie  that  the  Phcenicians  had  even  before  this  time  navigated  the  Red  Sea — which  I  concede 
is,  however,  not  certain,  and  indeed  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Heeren — See  vol.  i.  p. 
522  of  this  work — ^they  coold  not  have  done  so  from  any  port  of  the  Bed  Sea,  except  with  the 
permission  of  the  Egyptians  who  were  in  possession  of  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Saez— See 
vol.  i.  p.  517  of  this  work—- as  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Bdomites,  who  were  them- 
selves a  commercial  people,  during  their  flourishing  state,  had  allowed  the  Phoenicians  the 
liberty  of  fitting  out  vessels  in  their  harbors,  for  rivaling  themselves.  Thus  the  Phosniciana 
aeem  to  have  had  equal,  if  not  even  greater,  cause  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  which 
evidently  proved  lucrative  to  both  parties. 

*  See  Heeren's  Researches,  vol.  ii.  ch.  3,  and  vol.  i.  p.  523,  of  this  work. 

t  The  fleet  brought  back  vast  quantities  of  gold  and  precious  stones,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
cargo  was  composed  of  elephants'  teeth  and  various  sorts  of  valuable  woods.  Of  the  wood 
Solomon  employed  a  considerable  portion  in  making  balustrades  for  the  temple,  and  in  the 
fabrication  of  instruments  of  music.  And  of  the  gold,  a  large  quantity  was  used  in  making 
various  sorts  of  golden  shields,  and  the  various  vessels  of  the  palace.  It  was  but  natural 
that  the  Hebrews,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  display  of  wealth,  which,  however,  no  doubt 
was  a  trifle  compared  with  that  seen  at  Tyre,  became  almost  bewildered,  and  described 
it  in  the  most  exaggerated  terms. 

t  It  appears  that  what  Syria  required  principally  from  Egypt  was  Imenfabriet  and  yam, 
for  the  manu&cture  of  which  that  country  had  long  been  celebrated.  Some  interpretations, 
however,  reject  both  the  linen  and  yam  from  the  text,  or  rather  give  a  different  sense.  But 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  linen  was  a  famous  manufacture  of  Egypt,  and  vhether  futmed  or  not, 
was  more  than  likely  to  form  an  important  article  in  any  trade  with  that  country.  See 
alsoBsek.  XX  vii.  7,  where '*  fine  linen  and  broidered  work  from  Egypt'*  are  mentioned  as 
porchased  by  the  Tyriaas. 

i  Palmyn. 
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Besides  these  branches  of  commerce,  *<  the  txB&c  of  the  spice  merchanUi  ^ 
is  mentioned*  as  another  source  from  which  Solomon  obtained  wealth.t 

*  1  Kings  z.  15. 

t  We  do  not  know  in  what  form  this  profit  was  derived.  However,  '*  from  the  analogy 
of  other  operations,  we  might  conclade  that  he  bought  ap  the  costly  spices  and  aromatics 
broQght  hj  the  spice  caravans  of  soatbemmost  Arabia,  which  mast  needs  pass  Aroagh  him 
territories ;  and  that  after  deducting  what  sufficed  lor  the  large  eonsamption  of  his  own 
nation,  he  sold  the  residue,  at  an  enhanced  price,  to  the  neighboring  nations.  As  it  is  certain 
that,  from  his  own  wants  merely,  an  act  of  trade  mast  have  taken  place  between  him  and 
these  caravans,  this  seems  the  more  obvions  conclusion,  although,  without  this,  he  may  have 
derived  an  important  item  of  profit  from  this  trade,  by  levying  customs  upon  it  in  its  passage 
through  his  dominions.  It  is  quite  easy  now  to  see  that  these  operations  were,  for  the  moat 
part,  based  on  wrong  views  and  principles,  inasmuch  as,  however  they  might  tend  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  king,  they  could  confer  little  solid  and  enduring  benefit  on  the 
vation.  But  in  the  East,  where  the  king  is  the  state,  and  becomes  the  centre  of  most  public 
acts,  he  is  seldom  found  to  take  interest  in  commerce,  but  from  regarding  it  as  a  soarce  of 
emolument  to  the  state,  by  his  direct  and  personal  concern  therein.  The  king  himself  is  a 
trader,  with  such  advantages  resulting  from  his  position,  as  inevitably  exclude  the  private 
merchant  from  the  field  in  which  he  appears.  He  is  inevitably  a  monopolist ;  and  a  sove- 
xvign  monopoly  is,  if  not  an  evil,  at  least  not  a  benefit  to  the  people,  whatever  wealth  it  may 
seem  to  bring  into  the  country.  The  river,  however  noble,  gives  fertility  only  to  the  banka 
which  hem  it  in ;  and  it  is  only  when  its  waters  are  drawn  off  from  their  coarse,  and 
ekhansted  into  a  thousand  channels,  that  they  bless  and  glorify  the  country  around.  Solo- 
mon, in  his  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  acquaints  us  with  many  'vanities'  and  'sore  evils* 
which  he  saw  *  under  the  sun ;'  bat  from  this  statement  we  do  not  learn  that  he  ever  became 
conscious  of  the  veiy  great  variety  and  most  sore  evil  of  a  rich  king  king  over  a  poor  people, 
or  of  the  system  which  makes  the  king  rich  while  the  people  remain  comparatively  poor." 

M.  Salvador,  (' Institutions  de  Moise/  tom.  i.  ch.  vi.)  in  a  chapter  of  mach  interest,  and 
devoted  to  the  Hebrew  commerce,  appears  to  approve  of  the  traffic  which  was  opened 
daring  the  reign  of  Solomon,  (and  partly  of  David  too?)  with  Tyre,  Egypt,  and  Syria  ;  but 
the  distant  voyages  to  Ophir  are  represented  by  him  in  a  different  light  He  considers  that 
in  this  enterprise,  the  limits  which  both  nature  and  sound  policy  had  fixed  to  the  Hebrew- 
commerce,  were  by  a  most  unwise  ambition,  overpassed.  It  is  not,  he  remarks,  sufiicient  to 
imagine,  or  even  to  execute,  great  things ;  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  suited  to  timea 
md  circumstances— it  is  necessary  to  consolidate  them.  And  this  was  a  vrisdom  which 
Solomon  wanted.  The  commerce  of  Israel  should  have  been  simply  a  commerce  of  com- 
mission and  transit.  The  territorial  wealth  of  the  country  afforded  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing this  with  great  advantage.  Besides  the  commercial  advantages,  the  country  had 
numerous  outlets  for  all  its  agricultural  products ;  and  afterwards  it  enjoyed  a  good  market 
Sor  foreign  products,  the  transport,  which  is  in  general  most  expensive,  being  effected  almost 
without  real  cost  by  the  returning  merchants.  But  instead  of  confining  himself  to  these 
obvious  sources  of  profit,  Solomon  was  incited  by  his  vanity,  and  by  the  example  of  the 
Tyrians,  to  send  forth  numerous  fleets  at  a  vast  cost.  The  success  of  these  expeditions 
introduced  a  disproportionate  luxury  into  Jerusalem,  replacing  there  the  real  simplicity  of 
life  which  had  previously  characterized  the  Hebrew  nation.  A  court,  organized  on  the  most 
splendid  Oriental  models— a  vast  seraglio,  a  sumptuous  table,  officers  without  number,  and 
hosts  of  assiduous  concubines,  afflicted  a  countiy,  in  which  the  balance  of  conditions  and 
property,  as  established  by  Moses,  ought  to  have  been  maintained  with  the  most  jealous 
exactitude,  (as  indeed  this  balance  was  the  best  guaranty  for  the  individual  happiness  and 
freedom  of  the  Hebrew  nation.)  <*  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  whatever  evils  arose  firom 
this  traffic,  should  not,  in  this  fashion,  be  attributed  to  the  trade  itself,  or  even  to  the  wealth 
which  it  brought  into  the  country,  but  to  the  mistaken  principle  on  which  that  trade  was 
oondacted,  and  to  the  unprofitable  absorption  into  the  royal  treasoiy  of  the  wealth  which  it 
produced.'*— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol  i.  boo^x  vi.  ch.  3. 

This  observation  of  Mr.  Kitto  is,  in  tnj  opinion,  in  the  main,  Jast ;  atiU,  if  Solomon  had 
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Bat  coinnierce  and  duties  on  commerce  were  not  the  only  soarces  from 
which  Solomon  obtained  his  wealth.  Large  revenues  were  derived  from 
the  tributary  states,  which  appear  to  have  paid  their  annual  tribute  in 
prescribed  quanties  of  the  articles  which  they  chiefly  produced  or  were 
able  to  procure.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  presents  which  some  distant 
and  independent  princes  seem  to  have  sent  to  Solomon,  as  marks  of  esteem 
and  friendship,  can  be  counted,  as  some  writers  have  done,  among  his 
annual  revenues,  because  they  were  evidently  but  casual,  and  probably 
repaid  with  presents  of  about  the  same  value,  consisting  of  articles  thai 
Palestine  produced. 

Great  as  Solomon's  revenues  appear  to  have  been,  his  expenses  seem  to 
have  required  all  the  wealth  he  thus  received.  Besides  the  annual  vast 
outlays  for  the  sustenance  of  his  numerous  and  pompous  household  of 
royalty,  including,  as  it  did,  a  thousand  prodigal  women,  Solomon  must 
have  expended  vast  amounts  on  the  magnificent  structures  already  spoken 
0^  on  the  many  other  public  buildings  erected  by  him  in  Jerusalem, 
on  the  walls,  fortified  with  strong  towers,  with  which  he  surrounded 
the  city  itself,  on  the  fortifications  of  some  other  important  towns,  and 
upon  the  building  or  rebuilding  of  Tadmor  and  Baaleth,*  and  several  othef 
cities.  Consequently,  it  is  very  questionable  whether  this  king,  so  cele* 
brated  for  his  wealth,  did  not  often  enough  find  his  treasury  empty. 
Yet  the  Hebrews  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  magnificence  of  their  monarch, 
and  they  found  the  burdens  which  he  laid  upon  their  shoulders  very 
heavy.  But  posterity  has  been  pleased  rather  to  remember  the  splendor 
of  the  prince,  than  the  poverty  and  sufferings  of  his  people. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  the  internal  organization  of  Solomon's 
kingdom,  occurs  in  the  original  narrative  prior  to  that  which  describes  the 
building  of  the  temple ;  but  there  is  reason,  as  has  been  admitted  by  some 
writers,  to  think  that  these  arrangements  were  not  completed  until  a  later 
date.  The  statement,  however,  at  first  view,  contains  little  more  than  a 
list  of  officers.  But  on  a  closer  investigation,  ''  it  will  be  found  that  even 
such  a  list  is  suggestive  of  an  orderly  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
functions,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  what  was  considered  public  business. 
If  it  should  be  observed  that  most  of  these  have  reference  to  the  supply 
of  the  wants  of  the  court,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  are  practically  the  chief  objects  of  Oriental 
governments  f  as,  alas  !  they  have  also  been  of  many  other  monarchies. 

This  list,  as  was  then  usual  with  such  documents,  begins  with  inform- 


not  monopolized  the  commerce,  the  wealth  which  throagh  the  means  of  it  wa«  introduced 
into  Palestine,  would  have  prodaced  some  at  least  of  the  evils  which  riches  generally 
engender;  bat  the  people  would  have  had  a  greater  and  more  general  share  of  the  adyaor 
lages  which,  on  tho  other  hand,  it  seldom  fiiils  to  produce. 

*  Baaleth  is  generallj  considered,  as  I  have  before  observed,  to  be  idendcal  with  tll0 
afterwards  celebrated  city  of  Balbekt  in  the  vaUey  of  Oosla-Syria. 
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ing  us  that  Solomon  was  king  of  Israel,  and  then  proceeds  to  enumerate 
the  officers  of  his  government,  beginning  with  the  "  scribes,^  of  whom 
there  were  three,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  the  king's  secretariesy 
through  whom  all  his  more  formal  commands  were  issued,  and  all  public 
acts  and  decrees  registered.* 

The  '^  recorder,"  or  the  writer  of  chronicles.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  between  the  duties  of  the  scribes  and  those  of  the 
recorder.  But  the  functions  of  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  less  tem- 
porary than  those  of  the  former;  it  being  rather  the  business  of  the 
recorder  to  give  the  form  of  permanent  records  or  chronicles  to  the  occur- 
rences of  his  time,  particularly  such  as  related  to  the  king  and  the  courut 

The  "  captain  of  the  hast,"  or  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
army. 

The  kinff's  friend,  or  companion,  seems  to  have  been  a  person  to  whom 
the  term  Favorite  is  more  generally  applied ;  and  who  probably  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  master  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  of  the  regular 
officers.t 

The  prime  minister,  as  we  should  call  him,  appears  to  have  been  the 
person  who  is  described  as  " nexti  to  the  king"  Solomon  had  no  officer 
thus  indicated ;  but  Zobad  would  seem  to  have  discharged  this  office.! 

The  royal  counsellors  are  persons  of  whom  but  little'  information  has 
been  given  us.  They  appear  to  have  been  persons  of  great  experience, 
of  which  the  prince  found  it  expedient  to  avail  himself  on  occasions  of 
importance.^ 

The  person  who  was  ^^over  the  tribute"  appears  to  have  been  chief  of 
those  who  collected  all  taxes  and  tributes,  whether  from  the  subjected  states 


*  1  Kings  !▼.  3 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  18  ;  Isa.  zxxvi.  3. 

t  *<  In  Oriental  courts,  this  was  an  office  of  great  trust  and  importance.  The  records 
formed  by  these  officers  in  the  Hebrew  court,  probably  famished  the  materials  from  which 
the  Books  of  Kings  and  Ohroniclee  were  compiled ;  and  the  two  books  of  the  latter  periiapa 
exhibit  nearly  the  form  of  the  original  documents.*'— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  L  book  iv.  ch.  3. 

X  Sometimes  a  person  holding  no  public  office  was  the  king's  friend  or  companion ;  but  we 
•  at  other  times  find  him  associated  with  some  important  office  in  the  state.  So  it  was  nnder 
Solomon,  whose  ov»  friend  Zobad,  a  son  of  the  prophet  Nathan,  was  also  **  the  chief 
officer,"  which  appears  to  designate  what  we  call  the  prime  minister.  Hershai,  without 
any  such  office,  was  **  the  king's  friend,"  in  the  time  of  David.  In  later  times  the  term 
'  came  to  be  used  iu  a  more  general  sense,  as  applied  to  any  one  employed  to  execute  the 
royal  commands,  or  holding  a  high  office  in  the  state.— Kitto's  Palestine. 

}  Literally,  teeond. 

I  This  office  was  of  highest  antiquity  in  the  Eastern  courts  generally. 

IT  The  most  marked  instances  are  those  in  which  Absalom  called  the  council  to  consult 
about  the  measures  to  be  taken  against  David ;  when  the  young  prince  implicitly  Allowed 
the  course  which  seemed  the  best  to  his  council.  It  is  clear  that  David  had  such  a  council, 
as  some  of  the  counsellors  are  named.  But  that  Solomon  had  one,  does  not  appear  till  after 
his  death,  when  Rehoboam  consulted  "  the  old  men  that  stood  before  Solomon  while  he 
lived."  Still  these  words  might  refer  to  the  high  officers  of  state  during  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon, and  to  no  special  counseUors. 
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or  the  Israelites  themselves ;  and  who  received  the  amount,  and  consigned 
it  to  the  treasure-charabers  of  the  king.  It  would  thus  appear  that  this 
office  answered  in  some  degree  to  that  of  the  chancellor  of  exchequer  in 
England. 

The  names  of  the  administratars  of  the  crown  property  do  not  occur 
in  the  list  <^  Solomon's  officers ;  but  we  find  them  in  the  time  of  David, 
and  they  are  with  good  reason  supposed  to  have  existed  during  the  time 
of  the  former,  who  appears  to  have  been  in  more  need  of  them.* 


*  The  lift » interMting,  as  it  affoidi  infomiatioii  concerniag  what  mmj  be  called  the  priTate 
property  of  the  king,  an  distingnished  from  the  revenues  of  the  atate.  These  officers  were 
in  the  time  of  David  as  follows :  "  Over  the  king's  treasures  was  Azmoveth,  the  sun  of  Adiel  i 
and  over  the  store-honses  in  the  fields,  in  the  cities,  in  the  villages,  and  in  the  citadels,  waa 
Jonathan,  the  son  of  Uzziah.  And  over  those  who  wrought  in  the  fields,  for  tiUage  of  the 
ground,  was  Ezri,  the  son  of  Ghelab.  And  over  the  vineyards  was  Shimei,  a  Bamathite  t 
but  over  the  produce  of  the  vineyards,  in  the  wine-cellars,  was  Zabdi,  a  Shiphenite.  And 
over  the  olive-trees  and  sycamores  which  were  in  the  plains,  was  Daalhanan,  a  Gederite  { 
and  over  the  oil-cellars  was  Joash.  And  over  the  herds  that  fed  in  Sharon,  wa^  Shitrai,  a 
Sharonita ;  and  over  the  herds  that  were  in  the  valley,  was  Shephat,  the  son  of  AdlaL 
Over  the  camels  was  Obil,  an  Ishmaelite,  (a  Bedouin) ;  and  over  the  asses  was  Jehdiafa,  a 
Meronathite.  And  over  the  flocks  was  Jazin,  an  Hagarite,  (an  Arab.)  All  these  were  rulen 
(overseers)  of  the  property  which  belonged  to  David." — 1  Chron.  xxvii.  25-^1 

Here  we  find  sources  of  revenues  alluded  to  with  which  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
been  acquainted.  As  to  the  flocks,  besides  this  statement,  we  find  some  alVisions  made 
in  1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ;  2  Sam.  ziii.  33,  indicating  that  there  was  such  property  early  in  the  reign 
of  Saul;  and  that,  under  David,  the  sons  of  the  king  had  possessions  of  this  nature. 
Michaelis  infers  from  the  passage  above  quoted,  that  as  the  king,  as  well  as  the  people,  had 
the  right  of  pasture  in  the  Arabian  wilderness,  David  kept,  numerous  herds  there,  which 
were  partly  under  the  care  of  Arabian  herdsmen. 

Another  branch  of  property  here  indicated,  ofiers  another  subject  of  inquiry,  which  Me, 
Kitto  has  not  overlooked:  "It  is  obvious,*'  says  he,  "that  even  as  early  as  David's  reign, 
there  was  an  extensive  and  valuable  property  in  land  attached  to  the  crown,  consisting  of 
arable  lands,  vineyards,  plantations  of  the  olive  and  sycamore,  &c.    And  the  question  is, 
how  such  a  possession  could  be  collected  in  a  country  where  the  land  was  strictly  entailed 
upon  the  descendants  of  the  original  possessors,  and  could  not,  in  perpetuity,  be  sold.    How 
this  law  might  be  infringed  it  is  unnecessary  to  indicate ;  but  it  is  of  importance  to  see  thaS 
a  royal  demesne  might  be  formed  without  any  reference  to  its  operation.    In  the  first  place, 
there  was  land  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites,  which  had  not  been 
included  in  the  original  distributions  of  the  soil  as  made  by  Joshua,  and  which  might  hava 
been  acquired  by  purchase  firom  the  owners.    In  (act,  the  site  of  the  temple  was  thus  pmv 
chased  by  David  from  Araunah,  the  Jebusite.    It  also  appears  that,  in  practice,  although  we 
apprehend  that  the  strict  principle  of  the  law  would  scarcely  justify  it,  the  lands  of  persons 
executed  for  offences  agaiost  the  state  were  escheated  to  the  crown :  and  this,  as  the  only 
meant  by  which  the  king  could,  with    any  show  of  lf*gal    pretence,  acquire  property 
already  in  the  hands  of  an  Israelite,  led  to  grievous  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of 
unscrupulous  kings.    Then*  again,  in  the  East,  waste  uncultivated  lands  are  considered  to 
belong  to  none  in  particular.    They  are  called  *  6od*s  lands,'  and  become  the  particular 
property  of  the  persons  who  first  bring  them  into  cultivation.    Now  the  superior  command 
of  capital  and  labor  enjoyed  by  the  kings,  must  have  given  them  peculiar  advantages  in 
forming  a  demesne  from  thia  source ;  and  considering  how  they  were  restricted  in  other 
respects,  we  cannot  suppose  they  were  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  this  advantage. 
It  appears  that  the  lands  belonging  to  the  crown  were,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated  by 
bondsmen,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  people  of  conquered  countries.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  10*} 
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The  officers  here  enumerated  existed  in  the  time  of  David|  and  they 
comprehend  ahnost  all  those  spoken  of  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  although 
there  are  a  few  new  offices  alluded  to  in  the  reign  of  the  latter.  One  is 
that  of  governor  of  the  palacey  whose  duties  appear  to  have  corresponded 
to  that  of  the  stewards  employed  by  rich  men  to  superintend  their  afiairs. 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  servants,  and  everything  that  belonged  to  the 
royal  household.* 

Solomon  introduced  another  body  of  officers,  whom  there  is  good  reason 
to  presume  were  not  much  liked  by  the  people.  These  were  the  twelve 
purveyors,  one  in  each  of  the  twelve  districts  into  which  Palestine  was 
divided,  to  collect  provisions  sufficient  to  support  the  royal  household  for 
one  month,  in  regular  rotation.! 


Tet  it  alio  aeemt  that  the  royal  Yiaeyardt,  Stc,  were  in  some  inatancea  rented  out  to  tenanta, 
fay  whom  they  were  cuitivated,  and  who  rendered  to  the  proprietor,  as  for  rent,  a  certain 
proportion  of  produce,  or  its  estimated  ralne  in  money."  (Sol.  Song,  viiL  2.) 

(  1  Kings  iv.  6,  xyiii.  3 ;  2  Kings  xviii.  18 ;  2  Ghron.  xxviii.  7 ;  Isa.  xxii.  15,  xxxvi.  3, 
zzxTiL  2,  et  teq,  "  From  the  passage  in  Isa.  xxii  22,  which  contains  a  promise  of  inveatH 
tare  in  this  office,  it  has  with  reason  been  inferred  that  this  functionaiy  wore  a  pecnliarmnd 
distinctive  d^ss,  boond  with  a  precioas  girdlo,  and  that  he  carried  on  his  shoulder  a  richly 
ornamented  key.  With  reference  to  this  last  interpretation,  which  is  deduced  from,  *  I  will 
lay  the  key  of  the  house  of  David  upon  his  shoulder,'  it  should  perhaps  only  be  eonsidered 
to  suggest  that  a  key  was  the  ensign  of  his  office,"— as  now,  a  key  is  the  insignia  of  the  offiee 
of  chamberlain  at  the  European  courts. 

t  It  appears  likely,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  prorisions  thus  collected  formed  the 
kingly  tenth,  the  exaction  of  which  had  been  foretold  by  Samuel,  and  of  which  the  present 
seems  the  first  intimation.  The  comparative  simplicity  of  the  court  of  Saul,  and  the  great 
spoils  which  David  had  taken  in  his  wars,  without  any  corr^ponding  expenditure,  had  pro- 
bably rendered  this  imposition  previously  unnecessary.  This  imposition  must  have  been 
Hslt  tile  more  onerous  to  the  Israelites,  as  they  already  paid  a  tithe  to  Jehovah  ;  that  is,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Levites  and  priesthood.  (See  this  volume,  p.  244. )  And  although 
Samuel  had  forewarned  that  this  additional  charge  would  follow  as  a  necessai^  consequence 
of  their  choice  of  a  human  king,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  who  imposed  it  thereby 
greatly  impaired  his  popularity  with  the  Israelites.  We  know  that  Solomon  imposed  upon 
^em  unaccustomed  burdens,  which  they  felt  to  be  very  grievous;  and,  this  circumstance 
aeems  to  stamp  him  as  the  one  who  first  demanded  the  obnoxious  tenth,  which,  as  has  been 
above  intimated,  was  probably  paid  in  the  form  of  the  provisions  which  the  twelve  pur- 
veyors were  appointed  to  collect.  The  **  store  cities  '*  and  granaries  which  Solomon  is  said 
to  have  erected  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  were  doubtless  the  places  in  each  district 
to  which  the  produce  of  that  district  was  brought,  and  in  which  it  was  preserved  until 
required  for  the  use  of  the  court ;  which,  as  we  know,  consisted  of  a  vast  number  of  persons, 
as  is  evident  from  direct  statements  as  well  as  from  the  prodigious  quantities  of  victuals 
that  were  daily  required  for  the  use  of  the  royal  household,  and  of  which  account  is  given 
thus :  "  Solomon's  provisions  for  one  day  was  thirty  cores  (about  750  bushels)  of  fine  floor, 
of  sixty  cores  (about  1500  bushels }  of  common  flour;  ten  fat  oxen,  and  twenty  oxen  of  the 
pastures,  and  a  hundred  sheep,  besides  harts  and  roebucks,  and  fallow-deer,  and  fatted 
iowV'^l  Kings  V.  22-24. 

It  appears  that  the  charge  of  supplying  the  extravagant  consumption  of  the  oourt  was  not 
the  oi^y  burden  imposed  by  Solomon  upon  the  Israelites,  as  there  are  indications  that  theva 
was  also  a  tax  in  money ;  stiU  it  seems  not  easy  to  determine  whether  it  was  to  complete  tiio 
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The  immense  amount  of  provisions  gathered  by  these  purveyors  must 
necessarily  have  appeared  to  the  people  the  more  oppressive,  as  they  well 
knew  that  a  very  great  share  of  it  was  to  be  consumed  by  the  women,  as 
wives  and  concubines,  with  whom  Solomon,  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law,* 
had  peopled  his  hafero,  and  their  attendants. 

There  are  some  who  think  that  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  thou- 
sand women,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  his  appetite,  the  greatest 
variety  of  female  beauty ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  was  a 
man  of  voluptuous  temperament,  abandoning  himself  without  restraint  to 
the  enjoyment  of  female  charms,  his  numerous  harem  was  no  doubt  also 
designed,  to  augment  the  pomp  of  his  court,  in  imitation  of  other  princes 
of  the  East 

Of  the  thousand  women  in  the  harem  of  Solomon,  we  are  told  that 
seven  hundred  were  his  wives,  and  three  hundred  his  concubines.  *'  This 
distinction  may  be  taken  as  illustrated  by  Solomon's  own  classification,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  younger,  and  his  harem  was  less  extensive,  than  in 
the  later  day  to  which  the  present  statement  refers :  '  In  my  palace  are 
threescore  queens^  and  fourscore  concubines,  and  virgins  without  num- 
ber.' "t 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  these  women,  were 


kingly  tenth,  or  as  an  addition.  For  the  provision  which  was  collected  for  the  conrt  it 
sot  called  a  **  tribnte  "  or  "  tax,"  and  was  managed  by  distinct  officers,  ander  a  distinct  chief 
from  any  other.  And  yet  it  appears  that  a  tribute  was  collected  from  the  people  by  the 
■eparate  officer  who  was  "  over  the  tribnte."  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  one  of  the  firvt 
transactions  of  the  sacceeding  reign  puts  this  beyond  a  doubt  Bat  besides  this,  it  woald 
seem  that  the  people  were  charged  with  supplying  the  numerous  horse  which  Solomon  kept 
contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law.  He  had  fonrteen  hundred  chariots,  which,  being  Bgyptiaa 
chariots,  doubtless  had  two  horses  to  each,  and  not  fewer  than  twelve  thousand  horsemen. 
A  portion  of  these  were  kept  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  rest  were  distributed  throughout  the 
land  in  cities,  which  hence  were  named  ''chariot-cities."  Josephus  reckons  up  the  horses  of 
Solomon  as  twenty-two  thousand,  and  says  that  they  were  the  most  beautiful  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  the  swiftest  that  could  anywhere  be  seen ;  and  to  preserve  these  qualities  they 
were  kept  in  constant  and  careful  exercise.  The  riders  were  in  their  appearance  quite 
worthy  of  their  steeds.  They  were  young  men,  in  the  beauty  and  flower  of  their  age,  and 
the  tallest  in  stature  that  could  be  found  in  the  country.  Their  undress  was  of  Tyrian  pur- 
ple, and  their  long  hair,  which  hung  in  loose  tresses,  glittered  with  gold-dost,  with  which 
they  every  day  sprinkled  their  heads.  But  when  they  attended  the  king  they  were  in  com- 
.plete  armor,  and  had  their  bows  ready  strung.  Often  in  the  fine  season,  the  king  rode  down 
to  his  charming  gardens  at  Etham,  six  miles  from  Jerusalem,  attended  by  these  young  men. 
On  such  occasions  he  rode  lofty  in  his  chariot  (as  did  the  Egyptian  kings),  arrayed  in  white 
robes. — Ant.  lib.  viii,  c,7, 

•  Dent.  xvii.  17. 

t  Solomon's  Song,  vi.  8.  Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  b.  iv.  3 :  "  Here,  by  qtteeiu,"  adds  Mr. 
Kitto,  **  we  are  probably  to  understand  those  of  noble  parentage,  who,  at  the  celebration  of 
their  nuptials,  brought  ample  dowries  with  them ;  by  concubines,  those  who  were  elected  on 
account  of  their  personal  charms,  and  were  married  (?)  without  dowries;  and  by  virgins, 
those  who  were  also  procured  (probably  purchased  by  the  royal  purveyors),  on  account  of 
their  beauty,  and  who  were  in  waiting  to  be  introdaced  to  the  royal  notice.  With  the  nnin* 
ber  of  these  Solomon  himself  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted." 
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foreigners  and  idolaters.  The  chief  and  most  honored  wife  *  was  unques- 
tionably the  king  of  Egypt's  daughter.  It  would  appear  that  before  her 
marriage  stipulations  had  been  made,  that  Solomon  was  to  treat  her  with 
particular  attention.  She  is  spoken  of  both  in  the  Scriptures  and  by 
Josephus,  as  having  enjoyed  particular  honors;  and  there  are  many 
modern  writers,  who  presume  that  she  is  the  bride  of  the  Canticles.  ^  But 
were  it  otherwise,  this  bride  was  unquestionably  a  principal  and  distin- 
guished wife."t 

*  Though  the  king  had  nnliiDited  power  over  the  harem,  yet  the  wife  who  waa  chieflj  in 
fiiYor,  and  more  especially  the  king's  mother,  had  great  aathority  and  weight  in  political 
matters.  Hence  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  the  mother  of  the  king  is  eveiywhors 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  royal  coonsellors.— See  Jahn,  sect.  236. 

t  From  the  source  now  alluded  to,  and  from  some  other  sources,  Mr.  Kitto  has  gathered 
the  interesting  information,  respecting  the  women  and  state  of  the  harem,  and  the  poaitioa, 
privileges,  and  attendance  of  the  &vored  wife,  which  I  here  snbjoin :  That  among  the  fint 
class  of  wives  there  was  one  distinguiihed  above  the  others,  and  who  was  caUed  pre-emi- 
nently the  queen,  is  evinced  not  only  by  this,  but  by  other  passages  of  Scripture.  But  the 
ground  of  this  distinction  is  not  clearly  intimated :  and,  instead  of  inquiring  the  particalar 
ground  of  this  distinction,  it  is  better  to  understand  that  the  ground  was  various  and  fluctua- 
ting. Our  apprehension  is,  that  the  first  wife  married  with  a  dowry  was  the  one  who,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  right,  was  considered  as  entitled  to  this  honor,  unless  she  was  superseded  ia 
it  by  another  dowried  wife  giving  birth  to  an  heir  to  the  crown ;  or  unless  the  king  subse- 
quently obtained  a  wife  so  exalted  in  birth,  that  her  father  was  entitled  to  expect  and 
demand  the  first  place  for  his  daughter.  Here  are  three  grounds  of  preference,  of  which  tho 
mere  personal  liking  of  the  monarch  is  not  one.  For  the  whole  histoiy  and  romance  of  the 
East  attests  that  the  chief  wife  could  maintain  her  position,  even  when  some  other  woman 
was  more  the  object  of  the  sovereign  attention  and  regard ;  and  that  in  &ct  the  great  current 
jealousy  of  the  harem  is  that  between  the  *'  sultaness  "  and  the  "  &vorite."  But,  indeed* 
neither  in  the  Bible,  nor  elsewhere,  does  the  king  ever  appear  to  think  of  the  possibility  of 
deposing  the  one  who  has  become  the  chief  wife,  to  promote  the  favorite  to  her  place,  though 
he  might  raise  her  to  that  highest  station  if  a  vacancy  occurred.  The  queen  could  only  be 
deposed  for  some  strong  crime  or  offence.  Thus  Rehoboam,  Solomon's  son  and  successor, 
made  Maacha  queen  on  declaring  her  son  heir  to  the  throne ;  but  she  was  afterwards  deposed 
(by  her  grandson)  on  account  of  her  idolatries :  (2  Chron.  xi.  21,  22  ;  xv.  16 ;)  and  in  Per- 
sia Queen  Vashti  was  deposed  by  the  advice  of  the  royal  council,  on  account  of  her  disobe- 
dience. We  never  read  of  a  queen  being  deposed  merely  because  the  king  liked  another 
better. 

*'  It  appears  throughout  the  Canticles,  that  this  principal  wife  was  attended,  with  much 
respect,  by  a  considerable  number  of  maidens ;  and  as  the  attendance  on  the  other  wives 
of  the  first  class  was  doubtless  in  proportion,  although  not  equal,  it  may  be  that  the  number 
of  females  in  the  harem  greatly  exceeded  the  '*  thousand  wives  and  concubines."  In  &ct, 
these  attendants  formed,  most  probably,  the  **  virgins  without  number,"  in  even  the  early 
state  of  Solomon's  harem ;  for  it  is  usual  for  the  inferior  members  of  an  oriental  harem  to 
wait  upon  each  other,  (in  a  certain  number  of  them  the  duty  of  attendance  is  taken  by  each 
in  rotation),  and  upon  the  superior  ladies. 

"  The  dress  of  the  queen— for  by  that  high  title  we  had  better,  to  avoid  circumlocution, 
call  the  principal  wife — was  very  splendid ;  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  its  splen- 
dor was  distinctive,  or  was  such  in  its  fashion  as  any  one  of  wealth  and  high  rank  might 
exhibit.  The  raiment  was  of  cloth  of  gold  and  costly  needle-work,  (Psalm  xlv.  9,  13,  U,) 
and  particular  attention  was  paid  to  the  head-tire.    In  the  Canticles  the  king  exclaims : 

'  Beautiful  are  thy  brows  with  rows  of  jewels, 
And  thy  neck  with  strings  of  pearls ! 
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But  whatever  external  hon9rs  Solomon  paid  to  Pharaoh's  daughter,  or 
any  other  of  his  wives,  there  remain  words  which,  if  uttered  by  him,  as  it 
is  said,  prove  that  he  entertained  no  sincere  esteem  for  any  woman  in  his 


Yet  rows  of  gold  we  will  make  for  thee, 
Together  with  studs  of  silver.' — Sol.  Song  i.  10,  11. 

The  first  line  intimates,  that  the  ornaments  of  rows  of  jewels  on  the  head,  still  mnch 
affected  by  ladies  in  the  East,  wal  thus  early  in  use,  while  the  two  last  lines  exhibit  an 
intention  to  provide  for  her  a  head-ornament,  which,  although  of  humbler  materials,  (gold 
and  sQver,  but  perhaps  set  with  jewels),  was  more  honorably  distinctive  in  its  character. 
This  was  doubtless  her  crown ;  for  that  the  principal  wife  was  distinguished  by  a  crown  in 
the  Hebrew  court,  as  she  was  in  that  of  Persia,  (Est  ii.  17),  we  learn  from  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  xiii.  18:  ' Say  unto  the  Hn^  and  to  the  queen,  Humble  yourselves,  sit  ye  down; 
for  he  will  cause  to  &11  from  your  head  the  diadem  of  your  ^2ory.'— Blayney's  version. 

"  Olearius  (p.  818)  states  that  all  the  head-dress  that  the  Persian  ladies  make  use  of,  are 
two  or  three  rows  of  pearls,  which  are  worn  round  the  head,  beginning  at  the  forehead,  and 
descending  down  the  cheek  and  under  the  chin,  so  that  their  faces  seem  to  be  set  in  pearls. 
This  head-dress  seemed  to  him  to  be  veiy  ancient  among  the  Orientals,  since,  he  says,  meu' 
Hon  it  made  of  U  in  the  Song  of  Song$,  for  which  he  refers  to  the  text  above  quoted.  The 
Sultana  Hafitan  is  described  by  Lady  M.  W.  Montague  as  wearing  around  her  talpoche,  or 
head-dress,  *  four  strings  of  pearls,  the  finest  and  whitest  in  the  world.'  And  if  it  was  only 
as  a  royal  bride  that  the  lady  in  the  Canticles  wore  these  rows  of  jewels,  this  also  is  illus- 
trated by  the  later  usages  of  the  East ;  for  when  the  Caliph  Al  Maimon  went  to  receive 
Tonran  Dohht,  the  Tarikh  Al  Abbas  reports  that  he  found  that  prinoess  *  seated  on  a  throne, 
her  head  laden  with  a  thousand  pearls,  eveiy  one  of  them  as  big  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  a 
large  nut ;  and  this  rich  coiffure  the  caliph  resolved  should  be  assigned  her  for  a  dowry.' 

"  The  other  intimations  concerning  the  queen's  condition,  which  may  be  collected  from 
the  Canticles,  are  slight,  but  instructive  to  those  who  can  detect  the  inner  character  of 
things  and  circumstances  through,  and  by  means  of,  the  forms  in  which  they  are  presented  to 
the  view. 

"  The  only  passage  of  Scripture  in  which  a  woman  is  mentioned  as  eating  in  company 
with  a  man,  is  that  in  which  the  queen  is  represented  as  present  at  a  garden  banquet,  with 
the  king  and  a  few  of  his  intimates.  This,  however,  was  not  a  regular  meal,  or  public  feast, 
but  a  sort  of  refection,  as  appears  from  the  articles  named.     The  king  says: 


'  I  am  come  into  my  garden,  my  spouse ; 
I  gather  my  myrrh  with  my  spice ; 
I  eat  my  honeycomb  with  my  honey ; 
I  drink  my  wine  with  my  milk : 
fiat,  O  my  iriends,  0  drink  ! 
Yea,  drink  abundantly,  O  my  beloved!' — Sol.  Song,  v.  1. 

<'  From  the  fireqnent  mention  of  valuable  perfumes,  it  may  appear  that  the  queen  wa< 
distinguished  by  the  cost  of  those,  which  were  profiisely  lavished  on  her  person ;  and  that,  at 
least  within  the  harem,  she  was  served  and  attended  with  considerable  state,  very  constantly 
appears.  We  shall  be  excused  for  mentioning  one  small  ciroumstance,  on  account  of  the 
illustration  it  enables  us  to  offer  of  the  antiquity  of  a  luxury,  or  rather  a  comfort,  which,  in 
our  northern  climates,  is  of  very  modem  use.  This  is  the  umbrella.  Its  veiy  ancient  use  in 
Egypt  is  shown  in  the  sculptures  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  that  country.  There  it  had 
become  a  private  convenience,  whereas  in  other  Oriental  countries  it  appears  to  have  been, 
as  it  still  is,  an  appurtenance  of  kingly  states.  In  the  sculptures  of  Persia  it  is  found  as  being 
borne  by  an  attendant  over  the  head  of  the  king,  and  is  of  a  shape  not  remarkably  dififerent 
firom  that  which  it  now  bears.    Harmer  (Observations,  voL  ii.  p.  441)  ingeniously  co^jeo- 
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harem.  "  Behold  this  have  I  found,  comparing  one  by  one,  to  find  out 
the  reason,  which  as  yet  I  seek,  but  have  not  found :  one  (wise  or  good 
man)  among  a  thousand  I  have  found ;  but  one  woman  among  all  these  I 
have  notfoundJ^  Words  worthy  of  an  abandoned  sensualist,  who  after 
having  lost  the  power  of  enjoyment,  loathes  all  those  objects  which  fail  to 
stimulate  his  enervated  nature  to  any  further  enjoyment  of  pleasure,  and 
indicate  that  he  who  uttered  them,  had  never  regarded  woman  but  as 
an  object  of  his  sensual  appetites.  • 

Admitting  that  Solomon  himself  pronounced  so  injudicious  a  judgment 
upon  the  female  sex,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  not  do  so,  until  he 
felt  the  impotence  and  disgust  which  excessive  indulgence  in  sensual 
pleasures  often  begets,  and  not  until  long  after  the  time  when  he  had  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to  Jerusalem,  curious  to 
ascertain  whether  fame  had  spoken  the  {ruth  in  regard  to  his  mental 
endowments,  and  the  splendor  of  his  court. 

Having  mentioned  the  name  of  this  celebrated  queen,  it  will  be  proper 
to  introduce  here  what  we  know  of  her,  which  is  indeed  very  little. 
Whether  she  came  from  Happy  Arabia,  or  from  Eastern  Africa,  seems 
very  uncertain ;  but  her  object  in  coming,  was  no  doubt  a  desire  to  satisfy 
her  curiosity,  and  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of  doing  homage  to  Solomon. 
Still  it  was  very  natural  that  she  should  offer  to  her  royal  host,  as  presents, 
the  rarest  productions  of  her  own  country,  as  well  as  those  of  other  distant 
countries  which  she  knew  to  be  highly  valued  by  the  king  of  Israel.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  great  and  splendid  retinue,  and  in  her  train  were  ^ 
camels  laden  with  spices,  gold,  and  precious  stones.  In  her  interviews  with 
Solomon,  she  ^'  tried  him  with  difficult  questions,"  a  mode  of  testing  the 
sagacity  of  persons,  much  in  vogue  in  those  remote  times.  Solomon  seems 
to  have  been  very  expert  in  solving  such  questions  or  enigmas,  and  to  have 
frequently  exercised  his  natural  ingenuity  in  the  solution  of  similar  ques- 
tions.t  On  the  present  occasion  he  displayed  his  wonted  skill,  and  readily 
solved  all  the  propositions  which  his  royal  guest  proposed. 

The  readiness  of  his  wit,  the  splendor  of  his  palace,  the  manner  in 


tares  that  the  paMage  in  the  Psalms,  (cxzL  5,  6.)  '  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  thy  keeper;  the 
Lord  (Jehovah)  is  the  shade  on  thy  right  hand :  the  san  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the 
moon  by  night,'  alludes  to,  and  indicates  the  ancient  use  of  the  umbrella  in  Palestine.  It 
appears  to  us  that,  by  an  easy  transition  of  ideas,  there  is  a  similar  allasion  in  the  Song  of 
Songs,  where  the  queen  says :  '  His  banner  over  me  is  love.'  At  all  events,  this  instrument 
being  probably  in  Palestine,  it  will,  from  the  customs  of  the  Bast,  appear  that  the  umbrella, 
or  a  canopied  adoption  of  it,  borne  over  the  head,  was  one  of  the  distinctions  to  which  the 
queen,  especially  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Bgypt,  might  aspire. "^-Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i. 
book  iv.  ch.  8. 

*  Bcclest.  vii.  27,  S8.  The  version  above  is  given  as  I  find  it  in  Kitto's  Palestine,  and 
which  is  preferable  to  the  common  English  one. 

t  See  vol.  1.  pp.  546,  547,  of  this  work. 
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which  the  royal  table  was  served,  the  attendance  of  his  ministers,  the 
burnt-offerings  which  he  offered  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  and  all  the  mag- 
nificence which  he  displayed  in  his  private  as  well  as  public  life,  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  queen  of  Sheba,  and  she  is  said  to  have  frankly 
acknowledged,  "  True  was  the  report  which  I  heard  in  my  own  land,  of 
thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  Yet  that  report  I  believed  not  until  I  came, 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  lo,  the  half  had  not  been  told  me :  thy 
wisdom  and  greatness  far  exceed  the  report  that  I  heard.  Happy  thy 
men !  happy  these  thy  servants,  who  stand  continually  before  thee,  and 
hear  thy  wisdom.  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  thy  God,  who  was  so  pleased  with 
thee  as  to  set  thee  on  the  throne  of  Israel.''*  Then  the  fair  flatteress  pre> 
sented  to  Solomon  the  precious  things  which  she  had  brought  with  her, 
and  received  from  the  king  suitable  returns.  After  this  the  queen  of  Sheba 
set  out  on  her  homeward  joumey.t 

But  that  wisdom  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  hear,  and  which 
has  been  so  much  celebrated,  is  indeed  subject  to  much  qualification.  It 
was  natural  that  a  king,  endowed  with  wit,  ingenuity,  and  fluency  of  lan- 
guage, evincing  a  love  for  knowledge,  and  ruling  over  an  ignorant  people, 
should  be  considered  by  his  subjects  as  a  prodigy  of  human  wisdom.  But 
when  we  examine  the  mental  productions  which  are  attributed  to  him, 
we  do  not  find  many  vestiges  of  sublime  ideas,  or  of  a  mind  of  very 
large  capacities.  His  views  of  man's  destiny  seem  to  have  been  narrow, 
and  though  the  disgust  of  material  pleasures,  which  their  unrestrained  en- 
joyment had  created  in  him,  is  everywhere  visible,  and  though  he  conse- 
quently speaks  much  of  their  vanity,  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he 
considered  them  as  the  ultimate  aim  of  man's  pursuits    The  sum  of  Solo- 


1  Kings  X.  6-9.  t  See  vol.  i.  pp.  378  and  384  of  this  work, 

t  As  confirming  what  I  have  now  said,  I  wiU  cite  the  following  passages :  **  Then  said  I 
in  mj  heart,  as  it  happeneth  to  the  fool,  so  it  happeneth  eyen  to  me ;  and  why  was  I  then 
more  wise  T  Thos  I  said  in  my  heart,  that  this  also  is  vanity.  For  there  is  no  remembrance 
of  the  wise  man  more  than  of  the  fool  forever ;  seeing  that  which  now  is,  in  the  days  to 
come  shall  all  be  forgotten  :  and  how  dieth  the  wise  man  7  as  the  fool.  Therefore  I  hated 
life ;  because  the  work  that  is  wrought  under  the  sun  is  grievous  to  me :  for  all  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit  Yea,  I  hated  all  my  labor  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun ; 
because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after  me.*'— Eccles.  ii.  15-18.  *'  I 
said  in  mine  heart  concerning  the  estate  of  the  sons  of  men,  that  Jehovah  might  manifest 
them,  and  that  they  might  see  that  they  themselves  are  beasts.  For  that  which  befalleth 
Ibfi  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts;  even  one  thing  befalleth  them;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieA 
the  other ;  yea,  they  have  aU  one  breath  ;  to  that  a  man  hath  no  pre'tminenee  above  a  beaet ; 
for  all  is  vanity.  All  go  unto  one  place ;  aU  are  of  the  dust,  and  all  turn  dust  again.  Who 
knoweth  that  the  tpirU  of  man  goeth  upward,  and  that  the  tpiril  of  the  beatt  goeth  downward  to 
the  earth.*'  The  common  English  translation  puts  the  word  that  between  mtm  and  goeth, 
and  between  betut  and  goeth,  instead  of  placing  it  as  I  have  done ;  but  even  according  to  tbm 
English  version,  the  doubt  this  passage  dontains  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  is  evidently  proved 
by  the  foUowing  words :  "  Wherefore  I  perceive  that  there  is  nothing  better  than  that  s  man 
•hoold  rejoice  in  Am  own  worhe;  for  thai  ie  hie  portion  :  for  who  shall  bring  him  to  see  wkal 
ihaU  be  after  him  f"— Bccles.  iii  18-22.    And  &rther :  <'  Behold  that  which  I  hay*  Mtm4 
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mon's  philosophy  appears  to  have  been,  that  though  all  earthly  pteaisuies 
are  in  reality  nothing  but  vanity — ^that  is  of  no  duration — it  is  nevertheless 
best  to  enjoy  them  as  much  as  possible,  as  they  appear  to  be  the  only  g;ood 
which  the  Deity  has  given  to  man.  But  if  any  one  should  doubt  that 
such  were  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I  beg  him  only  to  reflect  on  the  life 
which  this  king  led,  and  he  will  find  that  it  was  but  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  very  philosophy — embodying  the  principles  which  afterwards 
were  taught  by  Epicurus. 

It  seems  to  me  very  natural  that  such  a  man  should  be  easily  induced 
to  adore  those  gods  which  were  worshipped  by  the  fair  idolatresses,  in 
whose  voluptuous  embrace  he  enjoyed  pleasures  which  he  doubtless  rated 
as  the  highest  he  could  possibly  obtain.  The  man  who  is  not  cheered  by 
any  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  will  not  long  hesitate  to  transgress  every 
law  where  no  immediate  punishment  or  disadvantage  is  before  his  eyes, 
to  satisfy  the  fancies  of  his  own,  or  of  those  whose  sunny  smiles  constitute 
the  goal  of  all  his  hope.  No  wonder  then  that  Solomon  not  only  tolerated 
the  public  exercise  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  strange  women  whom 
he  had  taken  to  his  side,  but  that  he  also  himself  paid  divine  homage  to 
'^  Ashtoreth,  the  goddess  of  the  Siddonians  ;  to  Chemosh,  the  god  of  the 
Moabites ;  and  to  Moleoh,  the  abominable  idol  of  the  Ammonites,'*  on 
hills  opposite  and  over-looking  that  splendid  temple  which  he  had  built  to 
Jehovah  ;*  whom,  however,  at  least  publicly  he  acknowledged  no  doubt 
as  the  particular  God  of  the  Hebrews.  In  his  heart,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  judge  from  many  passages  of  the  writings  attributed  to  him,  I  thick 
that  he  was  a  skeptic,  and  perhaps  a  materialistt  Abandoning  himself  to 
sensual  pleasures,  and  thinking  that,  perishable  as  they  are,  they  were 
the  only  ones  allotted  to  man ;  and  being,  as  it  would  appear,  altogether 
void  of  any  sublime  imagination,  though  fond  of  the  arts  and  external 
pomp,  and  meeting  with  no  misfortune  which  made  him  seek  for  the  aid 
of  a  Superior  Power,  he  in  the  course  of  time  became  lukewarm  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  the  flight  of  his  thoughts  seldom  rose  above  the  objects 
within  his  view.  The  plants,  animals^  trees,  and  flowers,  attracted  his 
attention ;  and  he  acquired,  as  it  would  appear,  a  Jcnowledge  of  these 
things,  which  astonished  his  people,  while  his  thoughts  seldom  reverted  to 


U  it  good  tmd  comely  for  one  to  eat  and  to  drimik,  and  to  enjoy  the  good  of  all  hit  tabor  that  he 
taketh  under  the  sun  all  the  days  of  his  life,  which  Jehovah  giveth  him ;  for  Hie  hit  portion. 
Bvery  man  also  to  whom  Jehovah  hath  given  riches  and  wealth,  and  hath  given  him  power 
to  eat  thereof,  and  to  take  his  portion,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  labor;  this  is  the  gift  of  Jeho- 
vah."—Item  V.  18,  19. 

*  Abalfaragi  computes  that  it  was  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  and  the  ^hf^ 
fourth  of  his  age,  he  was  induced  to  adore  strange  gods. 

t  Many  of  those  who  enjoy  undisturbed  happiness,  and  who  are,  at  the  same  tim^ 
incapable  of  appreciating  anyUiing  but  material  pleasures,  are  indeed  found  to  be  most  ia- 
olined  to  become  materialists,  and  ready  to  believe  that  there  does  not  exist  any  sooh  thi^g 
as  ioul  or  spiritual  ei^joyment. 
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that  mysterkniB  Being  who  had  brought  thoee  objects  of  his  cariosity  into 
existence.  Thu8  it  happened  that  while  he  enriched  his  mind  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  creation,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Creator.  This  his 
father  appears  never  to  have  done.  Great  as  were  the  crimes  which  David 
committed,  the  misfortunes  with  which  he  had  to  contend,  the  warm 
feelings  of  his  heart,  and  his  lofty  imagination,  led  him  to  adore  that 
incomprehensible  Being,  whom  he  never  ceased  to  acknowledge  and  to 
love,  however  often  he  transgressed  His  laws.  Therefore,  though  fully 
aware  of  the  great  criminality  of  David,  we  nevertheless  cannot  cease  to 
feel  much  sympathy  for  him ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nothing 
which  attracts  us  to  his  son.  The  immense  difference  between  the  two 
was,  that  the  father  worshipped  Spirit — ^the  son.  Matter. 

It  was  but  what  might  have  reasonably  been  expected,  that  the  worship 
which  Solomon  paid  to  the  gods  of  his  women,  should  estrange  from  him 
the  priests  of  Jehovah,  who  both  from  zeal  and  interest  were  averse  to  the 
introduction  of  strange  gods  with  their  priests  into  Israel.  That  some  at 
least  of  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  bore  animosity  towards  Solomon  is  evi- 
dent from  the  conduct  of  the  prophet  Ahijah,  who  aroused  the  ambition 
that  lay  dormant  in  the  breast  of  Jeroboam — an  officer  of  Solomon's, 
and  a  man  of  acknowledged  valor.  Jeroboam,  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,*  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  attempted  to  persuade  the  people  to 
revolt  against  Solomon ;  but  when  detected  by  the  king,  he  was  compelled 
to  save  himself  by  iSight  to  Shishah,  the  king  of  Egypt 

This  country  had  long  before  afforded  refuge  to  Hadad,  the  young  king 
whom  David  by  his  generals  had  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  Edom.  This 
prince,  by  his  attempt  to  regain  his  lost  throne,  occasioned  considerable 
trouble  during  the  latter  period  of  Solomon's  reign;  but  the  strong 
garrisons  kept  by  this  prince  in  Edom,  prevented  Hadad  from  effecting 
his  aim.  When  his  case  appeared  hopeless  in  this  quarter,  he  went, 
with  such  as  were  willing  to  follow  his  fortunes,  and  joined  himself  to 
Re2dn,  or  Rezon,  who  had  already,  as  it  would  tfppear,  impaired  Solomon's 
authority  in  Syria.  This  Rezin  had  been  a  general  of  Hadadrezer,  that 
king  of  Zobah  who  suffered  so  many  defeats  from  David,  and  ultimately 
established  a  kingdom,  of  which  Damascus  was  the  capital;  this  has 
most  probably  caused  some  disadvantage  to  Solomon  in  that  quarter. 

By  this  Rezin,  Hadad  and  his  adherents  were  well  received ;  and  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  Hadad  became  Bezon's  or  his 
son's  successor  on  the  throne  of  Damascus.  But  these  events  are  involved 
in  so  much  darkness,  that  nothing  can  be  affirmed  of  them  with  certainty .t 

, .  _  .  _      _    ■■  ■        .       _■!■ _. 

*  Ant  lib.  Yiii  ch.  7.  It  it  to  be  obfeired  that  the  books  which  oontaioed  the  acti  of 
flolomftfl,  and  which  are  ■poken  of  in  1  Kings  xL  41,  as  well  as  those  books  which  are  spoken 
of  in  2  Ohron.  iz.  29,  and  which  also  treated  among  other  things  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  are 
not  come  down  to  ns,  bat  were  perhaps  accessible  to  Josephns. 

t  In  regard  to  Hadad  and  to  Bezon,  see  vol  i  pp.  397,  398,  and  457,  459,  of  this  work. 
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Much  has  been  said  on  the  question  whether  Solomon  repented  before 
his  death ;  and  those  who  have  written  in  the  afBrmative  have  attempted 
to  support  their  opinion  on  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  which  they  have 
supposed  he  wrote  after  his  repentance.  Such  reasoning  is  not  logical ;  nor 
does  it  evince  much  judicious  investigation.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes 
contains  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  of  his  offences  in  general,  or  to 
that  of  idolatry  in  particular ;  nor  does  it  contain  a  single  passage  inti- 
mating that  Solomon  ever  had  the  remotest  idea  that  he  had  done  any- 
thing wrong.  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  proves  only  that,  in  spite  of 
Solomon's  experience  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pleasures,  he  stilt 
regarded  them  with  fondness ;  and  that  as  much  as  he  praised  wisdom, 
he  knew  not  that  toiadam  which  is  a  restraint  on  man's  sensual  appetites. 
There  is  no  evidence  either  in  this  book,  or  elsewhere,  that  Solomon 
had  repented ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  that  may  lead  us 
to  think  that  he  considered  himself  to  have  lived  as  it  became  a  wise  man. 
Indeed,  materialist  as  he  no  doubt  was,  he  could  scarcely  arrive  at  any 
other  conclusion. 

Solomon's  death,  whicn  took  place,  as  it  would  appear,  after  a  reign 
<rf  about  forty  years,  the  Israelites  seem  to  have  viewed  as  no  public 
calamity.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  great 
majority  of  them  regarded  his  death  with  a  secret  satisftu^tion,  on  account 
of  the  prospect  which  it  offered  of  a  deliverance  from  the  heavy  burdene 
he  had  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  them.  '^  The  more  the  splendor  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  is  considered,  the  more  its  illusive  and  unsubstantial  character 
will  appear,  whether  we  inquire  for  its  effect  upon  the  real  welfare  of  the 
nation,  or  evei9  upon  the  permanent  grandeur  of  the  crown.  Its  utter 
disproportion  to  the  permanent  means  and  resources  of  the  state,  is 
strikingly  and  suflSciently  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  from  any  of  his 
successors  supporting  or  restoring  the  magnificence  of  his  court,  the 
quantities  of  gold  which  he  had  lavished  upon  his  various  works  and 
utensils  gradually  disappeared  to  the  last  fragment,  and  served  but  as  a 
treasure  on  which  succeeding  kings  drew  until  it  was  entirely  exhausted.'^ 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  his  son  Rehoboamt  was  immediately  acknow- 
ledged by  the  court  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  also  by 
the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  as  his  successor.  But  the  chiefs  of  the 
other  tribes  having,  as  it  would  appear,!  as  soon  as  they  had  received  the 
news  of  Solomon's  death,  sent  messengers  to  recall  Jeroboam  from  Egypt, 
assembled  on  the  return  of  this  chosen  leader  at  the  city  of  Shechem,  in 


*  Kitto'f  Palestine,  vol.  i  book  It.  ch.  3. 

t  There  we  no  children  of  Solomoa't  mentioned  except  thie  Mm,  and  a  daaghter  bj  dw 
name  of  Tahphah, — 1  Kingi  xv.  U.  Still  there  i«  mnch  reaaon  to  aappoae  that  Solomon  had 
many  children  beiiidea. 

t »  Kingi  zii.  1, 2. 
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the  tribe  of  Epbraim — ^which  tribe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  always  disposed 
to  regard  with  jealous  eyes  that  of  Judah.  The  motive  for  their  assem- 
bling was  evidently  to  compel  Rehoboam  to  enter  into  such  stipulations 
as  would  make  it  unlawful  for  him  to  lay  upon  them  such  burdens  as  his 
father  had  done ;  and  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  elect  another  person  who 
isbould  agree  to  their  request,  to  rule  over  them.  They  came  therefore 
before  Rehoboam — who  seems  also  to  have  been  present  at  Shechem, 
probably  hoping  to  be  acknowledged  without  any  serious  opposition  as  his 
father's  successor — and  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  accept  him  as 
their  king  if  he  would  promise  to  make  the  burdens  lighter  than  those 
which  his  father  had  imposed  upon  them.  But  instead  of  listening  to 
older  and  more  prudent  counsellors,  who  advised  him  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  he  chose  to  return  the  arrogant  and  insulting  answer  which  some 
of  his  young  courtiers  proposed :  that  his  little  finger  should  be  heavier 
upon  the  nation  than  his  father's  loins  ]  and  that  whereas  his  father  had 
only  chastised  them  with  whips,  he  would  chastise  them  with  scorpions* 

This  incipient  tyrant,  and  those  courtiers  who  had  persuaded  him  to 
return  this  severe  reply  to  the  elders  of  the  tribes,  must  have  been  much 
surprised  at  the  result.  The  Israelites  had  not  become  so  enslaved  as  to 
submit  to  such  insolent  treatment.  Ten  of  the  tribes  instantly  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  house  of  David,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  their 
king.  Two  of  the  tribes,  Judah  and  Benjamin,  alone  adhered  to  Reho^ 
boam.  Both  these  tribes  had  no  doubt  reaped  great  advantages  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  metropolis  to  their  respective  borders,  and  from  that 
profuse  expenditure  of  Solomon,  of  which  the  other  tribes  had,  on  the 
contrary,  but  cause  to  complain.  Besides  this,  the  tribe^of  Judah  had 
probably  been  treated  with  much  partiality  both  by  David  and  Solomon, 
as  belonging  themselves  to  that  tribe.  Therefore  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  that  these  tribes  considered  that  they  acted  most  agreeably  to  their 
own  interests  in  adhering  to  Rehoboam. 

This  prince  at  first  affected  to  suppose  that  the  proceedings  of  the  ten 
tribes  were  not  in  earnest,  and  therefore  sent  the  officer  who  was '*' over 
the  tribute"  to  collect  the  taxes  which  had  been  exacted  during  the  last 
years  of  his  father's  reign.  But  the  people  became  so  indignant  at  this 
attempt,  that  they  stoned  this  obnoxious  officer  to  death.  On  being 
informed  of  this,  Rehoboam  resolved  to  reduce  these  tribes  by  force  of 
arms,  and  collected  a  numerous  army  for  that  purpose.  But  when  the 
prophet  Shemaiah,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  commanded  him  to  abstain 
from  this  enterprise,  he  obeyed,  and  disbanded  his  army. 

The  house  of  Israel  was  thus  again  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  one 
extending  over  the  tributary  nations  eastward,  towards  the  Euphrates ; 
while  the  other  embodied  the  territories  of  the  Philistines  and  Edom.' 
The  former  belonged  to  the  ten  tribes,  who  had  elected  Jeroboam  for  their 
king ;  and  the  latter,  which  formed  but  about  a  fourth  part  of  Solomon's 

so 
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domiDions,  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  who  remained  faithful 
to  the  house  of  David.  No  definite  treaty  of  peace  was  at  present  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kingdoms,  which  therefore,  though  engaged  in  no 
actual  warfare,  remained  in  an  hostile  position  to  each  other. 


LETTER   XIII. 

THE   KINGDOM   OF   ISRAEL    AB    SEPARATE   FROM   THAT   OF   JUDAH, 

FROM   ABOXTT   976  TO   722.* 

''  Although  Israel  was  more  extensive  and  populous  than  Judah,  yet," 
says  Mr.  Heeren,  "  was  Judah,  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  capital 
richest  of  the  two :  thus  their  power  was  nearly  balanced ;  and  hence  the 
struggle  between  them  was  the  more  obstinate."!  It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  appear  to  have  been  far  more 
warlike  at  least  than  most  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  But  it  was  not 
destined  to  either  of  these  kingdoms  to  bring  upon  the  other  final  subjec- 
tion. Their  destruction  was  to  be  wrought  by  more  formidable  enemies 
from  abroad  ;  and  as  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  nearest  to  those  enemies, 
it  was  the  first  to  become  their  prey. 

Jeroboam,  whom  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  had  elected  for  their  king, 
made  Shechem,  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  his  own  tribe  of 
Ephraim,  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom ;  but  had  also  a  summer  resi- 
dence at  Tirzah,t  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which  therefore  appears  in 


*  This  period  "  has  hitherto  been  considered  as  the  gordian  knot  of  sacred  chronology ; 
the  intricacy  of*  which  all  the  chronologers  have  complained  of,  but  none  hare  been  able  to 
unravel.  The  difficulty  of  harmonizing  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  together, 
has  principally  arisen,  1st,  from  the  discordance  in  some  of  the  correspondences  in  the  years 
of  their  respective  reigns,  with  the  direct  lengths  of  those  reigns ;  and,  2d,  from  not  oriti- 
cally  determining  the  duration  of  the  two  interregnums,  or  vacancies,  in  the  succession  of 
the  latter  kings,  so  as  to  make  them  correspond  with  the  former  throughout" — Hales,  voL  ii. 

All  this  has  been  adjusted  and  harmonized  by  Dr.  Hales  himself,  in  a  table,  which  I  will 
give  in  another  place ;  but  which,  thongh  formed  on  data  that  this  learned  writer  has, 
according  to  his  opinion,  fully  explained  in  his  "  Analysis,"  differs  in  most  points  some- 
what from  the  more  generally  adopted  compilation,  which  no  donbt  is  at  least  equally  reli- 
able ;  but  such  disagreements  are  but  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  palpable  errors 
in  the  Biblical  accounts,  on  which  these  tables  are  based,  and  which  most  be  charged 
either  to  the  original  writers,  or  to  their  copyists— the  latter  being,  in  my  opinion,  the  moat 
likely  to  merit  the  blame. 

t  Manual  of  Ancient  History.    Jewish  History. 

t  It  had  in  the  times  of  the  Oanaanites  been  a  royal  residenoe.— Josh,  zii  34. 
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the  Biblical  narrative  to  share  the  metropolitan  dignity  with  Shechem.  By 
thus  residing  alternately  within  the  territories  of  the  two  tribes  in  which 
the  house  of  Joseph  was  divided,  we  might  reasonably  suppose  that  Jero- 
boam not  only  prevented  any  jealousy  from  arising  between  these  tribes, 
but  also  made  them  equally  attached  to  his  person.  But  this  prince, 
though  at  present,  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  his  situation  was  very  precarious  as  long 
as  the  national  altar  was  at  Jerusalem,  whither  the  law  imposed  the 
obligation  on  all  the  Israelites  to  resort  three  times  a  year  ;*  for  it  could 
scarcely  fail  that  these  frequent  meetings  of  all  the  tribes  at  the  same 
place,  and  for  the  same  sacred  object,  would,  in  the  course  of  time,  bring 
about  again  the  renewing  of  the  political  union,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  making  the  house  of  Israel  powerful  above  all  the  neighboring 
nations,  and  which  therefore  must  appear  desirable  to  all  who  cared  for 
the  power  and  glory  of  the  common  fatherland.  Jeroboam  saw  also,  that 
should  such  a  re-union  take  place,  that  it  was  most  likely  that  Rehoboam, 
as  grandson  of  David,  whose  memory  was  so  highly  cherished  by  the 
people,  and  as  residing  in  Jerusalem,  would  be  preferred  to  him,  and 
acknowledged  as  king  of  united  Israel.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent 
the  consequences  which  he  dreaded  would  flow  from  the  frequent  visits 
of  his  subjects  to  Jerusalem,  Jeroboam  adopted  the  plan  of  erecting  places 
of  national  worship  within  the  territory  of  his  kingdom,  and  thus  make  it 
needless  for  the  ten  tribes  to  resort  to  the  metropolis  of  his  rival  for  reli- 
gious purposes.  Thus  far,  I  do  not  see  that  Jeroboam  is  deserving  of  blame ; 
for  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  it  would  have  been  both  unbe- 
coming and  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Israel,  should  they 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  capital  of  a  prince,  whose  despotic  schemes 
they  had  frustrated,  to  perform  religious  ceremonies  according  to  a  law 
which  was  framed  evidently  in  presupposition  of,  and  purposely  for,  the 
lasting  union  of  all  the  members  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  to  spend 
there  a  large  share  of  their  income  in  support  of  a  religious  establishment 
exclusively  under  the  authority  of  that  hostile  prince.  But  Jeroboam,  to 
make  the  separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  the  more  lasting, 
undertook  to  introduce  into  the  national  worship  symbolical  representa- 
tions, which  made  his  subjects  more  inclined  to  the  adoration  of  idols — 
a  tendency  of  which  he  was  fully  aware,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 
Therefore,  though  it  seems  not  to  have  been  his  intention  to  introduce 
any  idolatrous  worship  among  his  subjects,  the  blame,  however,  rests  with 


*  It  is  evident  that  a  war  between  the  two  kingdoms  would  have  prevented  the  ten  tribes 
kom  discharging  this  obligation  ;  and  consequently  it  was  very  natural  that  the  priesthood 
were  anxious  to  prevent  an  event  which  would  have  been  so  injurious  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion and  to  their  own  interests ;  hence  no  doubt  the  prophet  Shemaiah  was  commissioned 
to  forbid  Rehoboam  to  attack  the  ten  tribes  that  had  refused  to  acknowledge  his  anthoritj . 


} 
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him  of  having,  by  representing  the  Deity  symboIicaUy,  made  the  peopiC 
of  Israel  more  susceptible  of  idolatry. 

Under  the  pretence  that  Jerusalem  was  too  distant  for  the  resort  of  his 
subjects,  Jeroboam  established  two  places  of  public  worship  at  the  oppo- 
site extremities  of  his  kingdom ;  the  one  in  the  north  at  Dan,  and  the 
other  in  the  south  at  Bethel,  both  of  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  had 
been  previously  used  as  public  resorts — ^Bethel  as  a  place  of  sacred  stones, 
and  Dan  on  account  of  the  ephod  and  teraphim  which  the  Danites  bad 
taken  from  Micah,  and  established  on  that  spot.  To  give  to  these 
places  some  object  of  attraction,  he  established  there  golden  or  gilded 
calves,  as  is  generlly  supposed  by  modem  writers,  in  imitation  of  the  Apis 
and  Mnevis  of  the  Egyptians,  among  whom,  it  is  to  be  observed,  he  had 
passed  the  period  of  his  exile.  Still  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  intended 
to  introduce  the  woship  of  other  gods.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
they  are  in  the  right  who  presume  that  these  images  were  intended  as 
symbols  of  Jehovah ;  and  that  the  worship  rendered  before  them  was  held 
to  be  in  his  honor.* 

Jeroboam  also  ordered  that  all  the  festivals  should  be  observed  a  month 
later  than  the  Mosaic  law  prescribed.  This  he  did  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  two  divisions  of  the  house  of  Israel  still  more 
widely  from  each  other.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  met  with  no  opposition 
from  his  own 'subjects  in  introducing  this  novelty,  for  the  Hebrew 
people,  were  particularly  tenacious  of  old  customs,  and  this  alteration 
must  at  first  have  caused  much  confusion,  as  these  festivals  were  from 
the  beginning  appointed  with  reference  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  As 
the  priests  and  the  Levites  whose  cities  were  within  the  limits  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  would  not  officiate  at  the  altar  which  Jeroboam 
had  erected,  and  were  consequently  expelled,  he  established  a  new  priest- 
hood, by  appointments  from  all  the  tribes  indiscriminately;  but  as  to 
the  important  office  of  high  priest,  he  found  it  prudent  to  annex  it  to  the 
crown,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt,  and  some  other  countries.  He  seems 
also  to  have  assigned  the  tithes,  and  other  sacerdotal  dues  of  the  old,  to 
the  support  of  the  new  priesthood  and  of  the  altars  and  places  of  worship 
which  he  had  established ;  thus  at  once  cutting  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
income  of  the  establishment  of  Jerusalem.  As  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
he  acted  thus  without  at  least  the  tacit  approbation  of  the  majority  of  his 


r 

•  «<  Bat  on  account  of  the  danger  of  idolatry,  the  me  of  all  anch  symbols  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  the  fandamental  law  of  the  state ;  and  the  use  in  particalar  of  this  very  symbol 
of  a  golden  calf,  to  which,  from  Egyptian  contaminations,  the  Israelites  were,  as  Jeroboam 
most  have  known,  more  attached  than  to  any  other,  had  in  former  timea  brought  signal 
punishment  upon  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness.  It  was,  then,  not  the  worship  of  other 
gods,  but  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  an  irregular,  dangerous,  and  interdicted  manner,  which 
constituted  the  iault  of  Jeroboam,  who  "  sinned  and  made  Israel  to  sin.*'— Kitto's  Palestine, 
vol.  iv. 
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subjects,  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  justly  blame  him  for  the  innovations 
which  were  indeed  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  determination  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  establish  an  independent  kingdom.  But  it  was 
natural  that  the  ancient  priesthood  should  take  offence  at  proceedings  so 
injurious  to  their  interests ;  and  this  might  perhaps  be  the  reason  why  Jero- 
boam is  represented  in  the  annals  written  by  them  as  an  enemy  to  Jehovah. 

Considering  that  we  know  nothing  of  Jeroboam,  except  what  is  related 
by  his  enemies ;  that  even  they  have  not  charged  him  w^itb  such  acts  of 
cruelty  and  revenge  as  were  committed  by  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  machinations  of  the  rival  kings  of  Judah 
and  of  the  ancient  priests,  and  the  new  regulations  introduced  among 
his  subjects  he  still  succeeded  in  maintaining  himself,  until  his  death, 
upon  the  throne,  to  which  the  free-will  of  the  people  had  elected  him ;  we 
cannot  fairly  deny  that  he  appears  to  have  been  not  only  an  able  king, 
but  also  one  who  knew  how  to  gain  the  love  and  confidence  of  those  who 
had  made  him  their  ruler. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  there  arose  a  skirmishing 
warfare  between  the  people  of  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  his  successor,  Abijah,  a  great  battle  took  place  between  the  respec- 
tive armies,  in  which  Jeroboam  was  defeated,  with  a  loss,  as  it  is  said,  of 
five  hundred  thousand  men.*  But  as  Jeroboam  remained  in  possession  of 
his  throne,  we  may  be  assured  that  his  defeat  was  not  so  disastrous  as  has 
been  represented.  He  died,  after  a  reign  of  about  twenty-two  years,  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah. 

Jeroboam  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nadab^  who  appears  to        ^ 
have  pursued  the  same  policy  as  his  father,  and  is  therefore  said     about  954 
to  have  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,t  which  evidently  sig-       ^'  ^' 
nifies  that  he  maintained  the  mode  of  worshipping  the  deity  which  his 
father  had  introduced,  and  that  he  appointed  persons  as  priests,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  ancient  priesthood.    The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short, 
for  in  the  second  year  he  was,  while  besieging  Gibbethon,  a  fortress  still 
held  by  the  Philistines,  murdered  by  a  man  named  Baasha,  of  the  tribe  of 
Isaachar. 

This  Baasha  then  usurped  the  vacant  throne  of  Israel,  and     Ba„i,. 
hastened,  according  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  East,  to  destroy  all    about  953 
the  members  of  Jeroboam's  house.     From  the  veiy  imperfect       ^'^' 
information  which  we  have  of  the  reign  of  this  sanguinary  usurper,  it 
would  appear  that  he  exercised  a  despotic  power,  and  that  great  numbers 
of  the  people  of  Israel  sought  refuge  from  his  tyranny  in  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.    This  perhaps  was  the  cause  that  led  Baasha  to  commence  a 


*  2  Cbron.  xiii.  17.    The  number  given  here  of  the  Israelites  slain  is  uo  doubt  mach 
exaggerated,  probably  by  the  carelessness  of  the  copyist, 
1 1  Kings  XV.  26. 
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skirmishing  warfare  with  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  and  ultimately  to  take  the 
town  of  Ramah*  which  he  began  to  rebuild  and  fortify,  with  the  view,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  having  a  garrison  in  it  to  awe  Jerusalem,  and  to  be 
as  a  rendezvous,  from  which  excursions  might  be  made  into  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  This  successful  beginning  occasioned,  as  was  natural,  much 
consternation  in  Judah ;  but  instead  of  taking  the  bold  measures  which 
this  emergency  seems  to  have  required,  Asa  collected  all  the  gold  he  could 
find  in  his  own  treasury,  and  that  of  the  temple,  and  sent  it  to  Benhadad, 
the  king  of  l^yria,  and  ally  of  Baasha,  to  induce  him  to  cause  a  diversion 
in  his  favor.  The  Syrian  monarch,  acceding  to  this  request,  fell  upon 
the  north  of  Israel,  took  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Naphtali,t  and  compelled 
Baasha  to  relinquish  his  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
march  to  the  defence  of  his  own. 

For  the  rest,  we  know  nothing  of  the  reign  of  this  usurper,  who, 
unscrupulous  as  he  was  in  regard  to  the  means  he  used  for  satisfying  his 
ambition,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  those  warlike  quali- 
ties which  generally  dazzle  the  vulgar.  Hs  is  stigmatized,  and  justly,  as 
a  wicked  man.  But  in  regard  to  the  charge  that  be  walked  in  the  way  of 
Jeroboam,  it  seems  to  me  as  one  of  no  moment,  for  the  latter  prince  did 
very  little  that  was  censurable  in  the  eyes  of  tlie  unprejudiced  and 
impartial  historian.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  whatever  were  the 
transgressions  of  Baasha,  and  though  he  did  not  abrogate  the  symboUcal 
representations  of  Jehovah  which  Jeroboam  had  established,  there  at  least 
is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  he  attempted  to  introduce  among  bis  subjects 
the  worship  of  other  gods.  Baasha's  reign  appears  to  have  lasted  twenty- 
three  years. 

After  the  death  of  Baasha,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  l)ecame  the  prey  of 
a  series  of  sanguinary  revolutions.    His  son  Elah,  who  succeeded 

^^n  ^^^}  ^^^^  '^  ^^^  second  year  of  his  reign,  assassinated,  during 
a  feast,  by  one  of  his  generals,  whose  name  was  Zimri,  who 
then  assumed  the  crown,  and  during  the  few  days  he  kept  it,  extir- 
pated the  whole  family  of  Elah.  But  when  the  armies  of  Israel,  which 
were  engaged  against  the  Philistines,  heard  of  the  murder  of  this  prince, 
they  declared  against  the  assassin  and  proclaimed  Omri,  their  com- 
mander, king. 

Omri  marched  immediately,  with  all  his  forces,  against  Zimri, 

^^^       with  such  despatch  that  he  shut  him  up  in  the  summer-palace  of 

Tirzah.     Zimri  appears  to  have  attempted  no  resistance,  but 

taking  refuge  in  his  harem,  set  it  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  conflagration. 

He  had  reigned  but  seven  days ;  and  this  speedy  end  of  his  usurpation 


*  Situated  leyeii  miles  to  the  north  of  Jenualom.— Kitto's  Paleftine. 
i  Bee  Yol.  i.  p.  458  of  this  work. 
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gave  occasion  to  the  proverb  in  Israel,  ^^  Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
roaster  ?" 

But  while  the  army  had  presented  the  crown  to  Omri,  a  part  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  equally  disgusted  at  the  outrageous  deed  of  Zimri,  had 
proclaimed  another  person,  named  Tibni,  king.  Thus  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  split  into  two  factions,  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  civil  war  of 
six  years,  that  the  faction  of  Omri  prevailed,  and  Tibni  was  put  to  death. 
Omri  appears  to  have  taken  the  unjustifiable  measure  of  turning  into 
actual  idolatry  that  which,  under  the  former  kings  of  Israel,  had  only 
been  an  irregular  and  interdicted  form  of  worship  and  service. 

This  prince  founded  a  city  upon  a  hill  which  he  purchased,  of  a  person 
named  Samar  or  Shemer,  for  two  talents.*  He  made  it  his  capital,  and 
called  it  Samaria,  after  the  name  of  the  previous  owner  of  the  site.  The 
situation  of  this  city  is  said  to  have  been  very  advantageous,  and  prefer- 
able even  to  that  of  Jerusalem.t 


*  Two  thousand  eight  handred  and  eighty-five  American  dollars. 

t  "  The  situation  of  Subasto/'  [formeriy  Samaria],  says  Dr.  Richardson,  *'  is  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  strong  by  nature,  more  so,  I  think,  than  Jerusalem.  It  stands  on  a  fine  large 
insulated  hill,  compassed  all  round  by  a  broad  deep  valley ;  and  when  fortified,  as  it  is  stated 
to  have  been,  by  Herod,  one  would  have  imagined  that,  in  the  ancient  system  of  warfiuie, 
nothing  but  famine  would  have  reduced  such  a  place.  The  valley  is  surrounded  by  four 
hills,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  cultivated  in  terraces  to  the  top,  sown  with  grain,  and 
planted  with  fig  and  olive  trees,  as  is  also  the  valley.  The  hill  of  Samaria  itself,  likewise 
rises  in  terraces  to  a  height  equal  to  any  of  the  adjoining  mountains." 

Samaria  remained  the  capital  of  Israel  until  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians, 
after  which  it  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  people  whom  the  Assyrian  kings  planted  in  the 
desolated  country,  and  who  are  hence  in  the  subsequent  history  known  by  the  name  of 
Samaritans.  Between  them  and  the  restored  Jews  there  was  always  a  bitter  and  sometimea 
bloody  enmity,  which  subsisted  down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  state.  The  town 
was  utterly  destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  the  king-priest  of  the  Jews,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty -nine  years  B.  C,  and  in  this  state  it  remained  until  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who,  being  much  pleased  with  its  situation,  rebuilt  it  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  SebaaU-'^  Greek  word,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Augusta — ^in  honor  of  the 
Bmperor  Augustus.  Under  this  name  it  continued  to  flourish  until  the  Jews  were  finally 
expelled  from  Palestine  by  the  Emperor  Adrian,  after  which  the  place  went  gradually  to 
decay ;  and  at  present  the  inhabited  part  of  the  site  forms  a  mean  and  miserably  poor 
village  named  Subasta,  containing  not  more  than  about  thirty  dwellings.  But  <'  there  are 
sufficient  remains  of  Herod's  city  to  enforce  the  impressions  which  the  history  of  the  site 
has  prepared  the  mind  to  receive.  These,  however,  consist  chiefly  of  numerous  lune-stone 
columns,  still  standing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  but  without  their  capitals.  Hardy 
counted  eighty  that  were  standing,  besides  many  that  lay  prostrate.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  fortifications,  and  of  a  large  church,  attributed  to  the  Empress  Helena,  and  said 
to  have  been  built  over  the  dungeon  in  which  John  the  Baptist  was  confined,  and  afterwaida 
beheaded  by  the  order  of  Herod.  This  cave  or  dungeon  is  still  pointed  out;  besides  which, 
there  are  under  the  church  several  vaults,  which  probably  opened  into  the  sides  of  the  hill. 
The  building  itself  is  in  a  very  elaborate  but  fantastic  style  of  architecture ;  the  oolumns 
used  in  which  are  of  no  known  order,  although  the  capitals  approach  nearer  to  Qorinthiatt 
than  to  any  other.  The  east  end,  with  its  pentagonal  projection,  is  nearly  perfect,  confirm* 
Ing  a  remark  of  Manndrel,  that  if  any  portion  of  a  ohuxch  is  left  standing  in  these  partii  il 
is  sore  to  be  die  eastern  end."— Kittens  Palestine. 
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Oron  appears  to  have  died  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign* 

Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  IsraeL 

9i8^c  '^^^  ^^f^  ^^  married  to  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  or 
Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre.t  She  was  a  zealous  worshipper  of 
Baal  or  Belus,  the  chief  god  of  the  Sidonians,t  and  persuaded  the  king 
to  build  a  temple  and  consecrate  a  grove  to  this  divinity,  to  erect  an 
image,  and  to  appoint  priests  and  prophets  to  administer  the  service  of 
Baal.§  This  was  to  sanction  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  other  nations, 
and  to  sow  the  seeds  of  idolatry,  which  appear,  in  a  few  years,  to  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  and  hence,  it  happened  that 
many  among  the  Israelites  soon  viewed  Jehovah  and  the  golden  calves, 
the  symbolical  representations  of  him,  with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal 
and  his  image. 

The  introduction  of  this  new  worship  was,  however,  strenuously  opposed 
by  some  of  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Jehovah.  Though  we  cannot  approve 
of  any  intolerance  whatever,  yet  we  are  no  doubt  justified  in  acknow- 
ledging that  those  of  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah,  who  attempted  to  main- 
tain the  purity  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  acted  so  far  worthy  of  the  impor- 
tant charge  committed  to  them ;  but  in  regard  to  the  means  they  used  for 


*  The  Biblical  text  ii  not  quite  clear,  becaaie  we  are  told  in  1  Kings  zvi.  23,  that  Omri 
began  to  reign  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Jodah,  and  that  he  reigned  twelre 
years ;  but  in  the  twenty-ninth  yerse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said  that  Ababi  the  son  of 
Omri,  began  to  reign  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Asa,  king  of  Jndah ;  bat  this  seeming 
contradiction  is  caosed  from  the  circnmstance  that  Omri's  reign  is  only  connted  firom  the 
death  of  TibnL 

t  The  king,  whose  danghter  Jezebel  was  Ahab's  qneen,  is  mentioned  by  Menander  nndor 
the  name  of  Ithobalos.  (Josephns  against  Apion,  i.  18.)  According  to  the  statement  of  tlii* 
historian,  on  the  anthority  of  Tyrian  annals,  we  find  that  *'  the  time  from  the  death  of  Hiram 
to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ithobalas,  is  abont  fifty  years ;  and  from  the  death  of  8ol<^ 
mon  to  the  beginning  of  Ahab's  reign,  fifty-seTen  years.  Hiram,  who  was  already  kiag 
in  the  time  of  Darid,  and  reigned  only  thirty-two  years,  mast  have  died  at  least  ten  yeaia 
before  Solomon ;  and  conseqaently,  from  the  death  of  Hiram  to  Ahab,  aboat  sixty-eoTen 
years  elapsed.  If  all  these  numbers  are  correct,  Ahab  mast  have  married  Jezebel  after  he 
became  king.  Bat  allowance  mast  be  made  for  the  mistakes  which  transcribers  are  apt  to 
make  in  copying  namerals.  We  here  see  the  reason  why  Jezebel,  the  daughter  of  a  piieat 
of  Astarte,  was  so  zealous  a  promoter  of  idolatry ;  and  as  twenty-one  years  after  the  death 
of  Ithobal,  his  grand-daughter  Dido  built  Carthage,  and  founded  that  celebrated  commoi^ 
wealth,  we  may  judge  what  sort  of  spirit  animated  the  females  of  this  royal  &mily.  Hence 
we  shall  feel  less  surprise  that  Jezebel  should  have  exerted  such  an  influence  over  the  king 
and  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  that  her  daughter  Athaliah  afterwards  took  possession  of  the  thtone 
of  Judah.  And  the  fact  that  a  son  of  the  king's  nurse  was  able  to  place  himself  on  the 
dirone,  confirms  the  opinion,  that  in  the  East  nurses  held  a  very  important  rank  in  fiuniliea. 
— Jahn,  book  ▼.  sect.  36. 

t  Bee  vol.  i.  pp.  535,  536,  of  this  work. 
'  f  It  is  evident,  if  the  Bidonisns  worshipped  the  Supreme  Being  under  the  name  of  Baal  or 
Betas,  that  they  adored  the  same  High  Being  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Jehovah.  Yet  we  have  little  reason  to  presume  that  Ahab  took  such  a  view  of 
Ais  sulgect,  but  rather  that  he  Joined  his  consort  in  believing  Baal  to  be  a  quite  differast 
deity  firom  Jehovah,  and  consequently,  that  he  acknowledged  a  plurality  of  gods. 
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this  purpose,  ihejr  appear  to  have  been  no  more  scrupulous  than  their 
adversaries.  Both  parties  seem  indeed  in  this  respect  to  have  been 
equally  censurable.  The  priests  of  Jehovah,  however,  were  in  a  worse 
condition,  at  least  for  a  while,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  queen  Jezebel,  who  caused  them  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  seve- 
rity; though,  as  it  would  appear,  not  until  she  had  been  provoked  by  the 
opposition  and  denunciation  of  Elijah.  But  then  she  induced  the  king  to 
issue  orders  for  the  extirpation  of  all  the  prophets*  of  Jehovah.  Many  of 
them  became  the  victims  of  this  decree ;  but  a  generous  man  by  the  name 
of  Obadiah,  the  steward  of  the  king's  household,  managed  to  save  one 
himdred  of  them,  by  sheltering  them  in  caverns,  where  he  provided  for 
their  maintenance  until,  probably,  an  opportunity  was  found  for  their 
escape  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah." 

The  famous  Elijah,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  of  the  prophets 
of  that  time,  and  who  afterwards  acquired  immense  popularity,  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Sarepta,t  a  Sidonian  town,  under  the  dominion 
of  Jezebel's  &ther,  where  he  lodged  with  a  poor  widow,  and  is  said  to 


*  The  itadentt  in  the  BchooU  of  the  prophets  seem  to  hare  been  included  in  this  edict. 
Prophets  pretending  to  be  enabled  to  predict  events  to  come,  and  to  be  favored  with  divine 
inspiration,  or  direct  commanication  with  the  celeettal  beings,  existed  among  most  of  the 
ancient  nations;  and  there  have  been  persons  enough  even  in  later  ttmes,  who  havo 
claimed  the  attributes  of  prophets,  I  intend  to  discus  this  sabject  in  another  place»  but 
will  here  quote  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Milman  in  regard  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  now  alluded 
to.  *'  At  this  period/'  says  he,  '*  the  prophets  act  their  most  prominent  part  in  Jewish 
history,  particularly  in  that  of  Israel,  where,  the  Levites  having  been  expelled,  and  the 
priesthood  degraded,  they  remained  the  only  defenders  of  the  law  and  religion  of  the  land. 
Prophesy,  in  its  more  extensive  meaning,  comprehended  the  whole  course  of  religious 
education ;  and  as  the  Levitical  class  was  the  sole  authorized  conservators  and  interpreters 
of  the  law,  the  prophets  were  usually  of  that  tribe,  or  at  least  persons  educated  under  their 
care.  Now,  however,  they  assume  a  higher  character,  and  appear  as  a  separate  and  influen* 
tial  clan  in  the  state.  They  are  no  longer  the  musicians,  poets,  and  historians  of  the  coim- 
try,  but  men  full  of  high  and  solemn  enthusiasm,  the  moral  and  religious  teachers  of  the 
people.  The  most  eminent  are  described  as  directly,  and  sometimes  suddenly,  designated 
for  their  office  by  divine  inspiration,  endowed  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  and  of - 
feretellittg  future  events.  But,  setting  aside  their  divine  commission,  the  prophets  were  the 
great  oonstitntional  patriots  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  champions  of  virtue,  liberty,  justice, 
and  the  strict  observance  of  the  civil  and  religious  law,  against  the  iniquities  of  the  kings 
and  of  the  people.  In  no  instance  do  they  fall  beneath,  often  they  rise  above,  the  lofty  and 
humane  morals  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  They  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed ; 
they  boldly  rebuke,  but  never  factiously  [?]  insult  their  kings;  they  defend  the  people, 
but  never  flatten  its  passions.  In  no  instance  does  one  of  the  acknowledged  seers,  like  the 
turbulent  demagogues  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics,  abuse  his  popular  influence  for 
his  own  personal  aggrandizement  or  authority.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  prophets  ventured 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own  land,  and  were  universally  received  with  honor  and  with 
awe ;  for  in  fret  mott  of  the  Eattem  noHom  treat  with  reverence  aU  preteneiims  ofdMme  a/latu$t 
eatuto  reepeet  even  fnadmeti  or  idiocy  as  poetibly  partaking  of  that  mfiterioms  v^uenee^  Heaoa 
the  appearance  of  Elisha  at  Damascus,  or  even  of  Jonah  at  Ninevdi,  is  by  no  means  incredi- 
bla."— •Hislory  of  the  Jews,  book  viii. 

t  Now  Sarphan,  about  three  hours'  Journey  from  Sidon,  oa  the  way  to  Tyrew 
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have  been  miraculously  supported,  together  with  his  hoDten  'and  her 
family,  for  a  considerable  tiiiie.  It  is  related  that  anterior  to  his  flight,  he 
had  boldly  announced  to  Ahab,  in  person,  the  national  calamity  of  a  long 
drought,  as  a  punishment  from  Jehovah,  on  account  of  the  worship 
which  had  been  paid  in  Israel  to  strange  gods,  and  that  the  drought  waa 
not  to  be  removed  but  by  his  own  intercession.  We  are  also  told  that 
while  he  remained  at  Sarepta,  he,  by  his  prayers  to  Jehovah,  restored  to 
life  the  son  of  his  hostess ;  and  that,  after  having  remained  in  that  place 
of  safety  until  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  commencement  of  the 
drought,  he  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  to  show  himself  to  Ahab,*  who 
had,  meanwhile,  though  in  vain,  caused  the  most  diligent  search  to  be 
everywhere  made  for  the  prophet 

But  at  this  time  the  attention  of  Ahab  is  represented  as  having  been 
directed  to  the  discovery  of  such  remaining  supplies  of  water  as  might 
still  exist  in  the  land ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  exploration,  to  have  divided 
the  country  between  himself  and  Obadiah,  both  of  whom  accordingly  set 
out  on  their  journey  in  quest  of  the  object  in  view.  While  Obadiah  waa 
engaged  on  this  mission  he  met  Elijah,  returning  from  Sarepta,  who  com- 
missioned him  to  announce  his  arrival  to  Ahab. 

At  the  interview  which  then  took  place  between  the  prophet  and  the 
king,  the  latter  is  represented  to  have  angrily  exclaimed,  "  Art  thou  he  that 
troubleth  Israel  ?"  But  Elijah  boldly  retorted  the  charge  upon  the  king 
and  his  father's  house,  for  having  forsaken  Jehovah  and  worshipped 
Baal ;  he  then  required  Ahab  to  convene  a  general  assembly  of  all  the 
people  at  Mount  Carmel,  and  also  to  bring  all  the  prophets  or  priests  of 

Baal. 

In  the  presence  of  the  vast  assembly  that  had  gathered  at  the  appointed 
place,  Elijah,  as  is  related,  stood  forth  and  reproached  the  people  with 
the  destruction  of  the  prophets  of  Jehovah ;  alleging  that  he  was  the  only 
one  of  them  who  remained  ;  while  the  prophets  of  Baal  alone  were  four 
hundred  and  fifty,  fed  at  the  table  of  Jezebel  *,  and  then,  alluding  to  their 
divided  worship,  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  ''  How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?  If  Jehovah  be  the  God,  follow  him ;  but  if  Baal,  thea 
follow  him."  The  audience  remained  silent  at  this  appeal,  and  Elijah  having 
proposed  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  each,  said,  *'  The  God  that  answereth  by 
firet  let  him  be  the  God.''  The  priests  of  Baal  could  not  decline  this  trial, 
which  appeared  so  fair  in  consequence  of  the  power  that  Baal  was 
alleged  to  exercise  over  that  element.!  Therefore  they  prepared  their  altar, 
laid  out  upon  it  the  victims,  and  then  implored  their  god  to  send  the  fire 


•  1  Kings,  xWii.  1. 

t  Which  wai  to  confamo  the  sacrifice. 

X  Baftl  being  an  impenonation  of  the  bqd,  which  many  think  the  PhflBmciani  wonhipp^d, 
was  but  a  symbol  of  tiie  Sapreno  Being. 
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which  wtA  to  consume  the  sacrificeB.  Yainly  continuing  their  supplications 
until  their  god  had  reached  the  height  of  his  noonday  splendor,  they  began 
under  frantic  cries  and  wild  dances,  to  cut  their  flesh  with  knives  and 
lancets,  as  if  hoping  thus  to  induce  the  god  they  worshipped  to  answer 
their  prayers.  But  meeting  with  no  success,  they  had  to  bear  with  the 
scornful  words  of  Elijah,  who  tauntingly  exclaimed,  ^'  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is 
a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or 
perad  venture  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked." 

Elijah  then  raised  an  altar  of  twelve  stones,  and  placing  his  victim  upon 
it,  caused  the  trench  around  it  to  be  filled,  and  the  victim  as  well  as  the 
wood  to  be  inundated  with  water.  When  the  evening  sacrifice  was  to  be 
ofiered,  the  prophet  approached  the  altar,  uttered  a  brief  but  ardent  prayer 
to  Jehovah  that  he  would  perform  a  miracle  which  should  convince  those 
present  that  he  was  the  true  God.  Instantly,  as  we  are  told,  the  fire  of 
Jehovah  flashed  down,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice  and  the  altar,  and  licked 
up  the  water  in  the  trench.  Then  the  people,  overawed  by  an  act  they 
could  not  explain,  fell  on  their  faces  and  cried,  '^  Jehovah !  He  is  the  God ! 
Jehovah  !  He  is  the  God  P  thus  indicating  that  the  rejected  Baal  was  not 
the  God.  Elijah  seized  the  opportunity  of  their  present  disposition  to 
enforce  the  Mosaic  law  against  the  ministers  of  strange  gods,  and  com- 
manded the  death  of  the  priests  of  Baal.  This  the  people  without  hesita- 
tion immediately  accomplished  at  the  brook  of  Kishon,  where  formerly 
Barak  had  defeated  the  Canaanites.* 

We  are  farther  told  that  immediately  afterwards  Jehovah,  on  the  prayers 
of  Elijah,  sent  an  abundance  of  rain,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  drought 
which  had  lasted  so  long.  This  whole  narrative  is  conformable  to  the 
notions  which  the  Hebrews  entertained  of  the  Deity ;  though  it  cannot, 
therefore  be,  as  it  has  been  by  some  late  historians,  viewed  as  altogether 
historically  true ;  still  I  will  at  present  forbear  any  further  remarks,  for  it 
touches  on  a  subject  on  which  I  shall  treat  in  another  place. 

Soon  after  this  transaction  Elijah  is  said  to  have  been  compelled  to  flee 
to  avoid  the  threatened  vengeance  of  queen  Jezebel,  who  was,  as  was 
natural,  much  enraged  at  him  in  consequence  of  the  death  which  he  had 
caused  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  prophets  of  the  god  she  worshipped.  Elijah 
proceeded  first  to  Beersheba,  the  southern  extremity  of  Judah,  and  then 
into  the  desert  of  Horeb.  Afterwards  he  was  commissioned,  as  is  related, 
to  return  by  a  difierent  route  by  the  way  of  Damascus,  and  to  appoint 
Elisha  as  his  successor,  and  to  anoint  Hazael,  who  afterwards  became 
king  of  Damascus,!  and  Jehu,  who  in  the  course  of  time  ^mounted  the 
throne  of  Israel. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahab,  as  it  would  appear,  Jehoram, 


•  1  Kinp  xTiiL  21,  40  t  Vol.  I  pp.  463—464  of  thb  work. 
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the  eldest  son  of  Jehoehapbat,  king  of  Judah,  was  married  to/Aihaliah/ 
daughter  of  Ahab  and  JezebeL  It  was  no  doubt  hoped  that  this  marriag'e 
would  be  a  guaranty  for  the  close  and  intimate  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms^  which  was  desirable,  for  the  prevention  of  bloody  struggles 
between  them,  and  for  strengthening  their  power  to  resist  foreign  foes ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  this  marriage  was  productive  of  great  and 
unforeseen  calamities  to  Jehoshaphat  and  his  bouse. 

Not  long  after  this  a  war  broke  out  between  Ahab  and  Benhadad,  king 
of  Damascene-Syria,  in  which  the  former  was  victorious  ;*  but  as  Ahab 
treated  the  conquered  king  with  much  generosity,  he  was  severely  rebuked 
by  one  of  "  the  sons  of  the  prophets,"  whose  heart,  by  intolerance  and 
fanaticism,  was  closed  to  the  voice  of  humanity,  and  who  dared  to  threaten 
Ahab  with  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  because  he  had  spared  his  enemy .f 
Yet  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  Hebrew  priests 
and  prophets  sanctioned  principles  and  actions  diametrically  opposed 
to  those  of  Christ  But  the  cause  of  this  is  evident :  the  former  had  only 
temporal  objects  in  view,  and,  actuated  by  selfish  interests,  scrupled  not 
to  plead  the  will  of  Jehovah,  instead  of  frankly  confessing  the  motives  that 
prompted  their  words ;  while  Christ  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  duty 
which  man  owes  to  God  and  to  his  neighbor. 

Long  after  this  war  Ahab,  desiring  to  enlarge  his  garden,  by  adding  to 
it  an  adjoining  vineyard,  that  formed  part  of  the  patrimonial  estate  of  a 
person  named  Naboth,  offered  to  purchase  it  for  money,  or  to  give  another 
piece  of  land  of  equal  value.  But  Naboth,  considering  it  a  religious  duty 
to  preserve  ''  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers,"  declined  to  part  with  it  on  any 
terms.  Consequently  the  king  had  no  right  to  enforce  a  compliance  with 
his  wishes.  *  But  Ahab  became  so  grieved  at  this  refusal,  that  he,  as  is 
reported,  behaved  himself  in  a  very  childish  manner.  He  took  to  his  bed, 
and  turning  his  face  to  the  wall,  refused  to  receive  food.  When  the  queen 
heard  of  this  she  came  to  him,  and  having  learned  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Dost  thou  not  now  govern  the  kingdom  of  Israel? 
Arise,  eat  food,  and  let  thine  heart  be  cheerful ;  the  vineyard  of  Naboth, 
the  Jezreelite,/i£^S^v6  tothee,^^  Soon  afterwards,  through  her  machi- 
nations as  it  appears  from  the  Biblical  narrative,^  Naboth  was  put  to 
death  under  the  form  of  law.  At  a  public  feast  he  was  accused  by 
suborned  witnesses  of  blasphemy,  for  which  he  was  punished  with  death 
by  starvation,  and  his  estates  confiscated  to  the  king.  Jezebel  then  went 
to  Ahab,  apprised  him  of  what  had  happened,  and  told  him  to  hasten  and 
take  possession  of  the  vineyard.  The  king,  though  innocent  as  it  would 
appear  of  the  judicial  murder  of  Naboth,  partook  of  its  guilt  by  agreeing 


*  Vol.  i.  pp.  458—460  of  this  work. 
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to  receive  the  property  of  the  victim  of  his  wife*8  sanguinary  and  unscru- 
pulous  intrigues.  But  arriving  in  the  vineyard  the  unexpected,  and,  as 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  unwelcome  sight  of  Elijah  met  his  view. 
Struclc  with  amazement,  and  conscious  of  having  done  that  for  which  he 
might  justly  be  reproached^  Ahab  exclaimed,  '^  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine 
enemy  ?"  To  this  Elijah  replied,  ^'  I  have  found  thee,  because  thou  hast 
sold  thyself  to  work  evil  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah."  The  prophet  is  said  then 
to  have  pronounced  the  doom  of  utter  extermination  upon  the  king  and 
his  house ;  but  we  are  also  informed,  that  when  Ahab  showed  signs  of 
deep  grief  and  repentance,  that  Jehovah  said  to  Elijah,  "  Seest  thou  how 
Ahab  humbleth  himself  before  me :  because  he  humbteth  himself  before 
me,  I  will  not  bring  the  evil  in  his  days ;  but  in  his  son's  day  I  will  bnng 
this  evil  upon  his  house  T'*  These  words,  which  indisputably  impute  to 
Jehovah  want  of  prescience  and  fickleness  of  purpose,  carry  therefore  in 
themselves  evidence  that  the  writer  had  no  very  elevated  conception  of 
the  perfection  of  the  Deity,  and  that  he  threw  out  at  random  a  conjecture 
which  seemed  to  him  as  implying  a  very  plausible  reason  why  the  extir- 
pation of  the  house  of  Ahab  was  delayed. 

Ahab  wishing  to  come  into  possession  of  Ramoth-Gilead  beyond  the 
Jordan,  of  which  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  still  kept  possession,  made  a 
league  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  in  order  with  his  aid  to  recover 
the  place  which,  firom  its  proximity  and  importance,  he  was  very  anxious 
to  possess.  In  the  battle  that  ensued  between  the  confederated  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  and  the  Syrian  army,  Ahab  was  killedt  and  his  body 
taken  to  Samaria  to  be  deposited  in  the  family  sepulchre. 

The  history  of  Ahab  is  exclusively  occupied  with  his  attempts  to  intro* 
duce  the  worship  of  strange  gods  into  Israel,  and  with  his  quarrels  with 
Elijah  and  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah.  But  for  information  concerning  his 
other  public  acts,  we  are  referred  to  a  chronicle  which  no  longer  exists.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  built  several  cities  in  Israel  and  also  a  palace, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  ivory  that  adorned  it,  was  designated  as  ^'  The 


*  1  KiogB  zxi.  29. 

t  Ab  Ahab  met  with  death  in  battle  against  Benhadad— who,  forgetftil  of  the  gmieroot 
oondact  of  Ahab  towaxds  himaelf,  had  given  strict  orders  to  some  of  his  officers  ti^t  their 
principal  object  shoald  be  the  destroction  of  the  king  of  Israel — ^it  is  easy  to  perceire  that 
the  fate  which  thns  befell  Ahab  was  either  ccmsidered  by  the  people  of  Israeli  or  at  least 
represented  by  the  priesthood,  as  evidence  that  Jehovah  was  displeased  with  the  mercy 
Ahab  had  shown  to  Benhadad,  who  proved  himself  so  nngratefol ;  and  that  the  Biblical 
narrative  has  been  framed  according  to  these  views.  This  is  evidently  often  the  case  in  the 
Biblical  accounts,  many  of  which,  on  a  thorough  investigation,  prove  that  the  writers  have 
represented  the  words,  the  thoughu,  and  the  feelings  of  Jehovah,  such  as  they  imagined 
they  must  have  been,  in  consequence  of  the  events  which  actually  had  taken  place,  and 
which  they  justly  eonsidered  as  having  happened  according  to  the  overruling  influence  of 
the  Deity.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Hebrew  writers  have  been,  as  was  but  very  natural, 
often  mistaken  in  the  motives  which  actuated  the  Buler  of  the  world. 
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Ivory  Palace."  From  the  information  we  possess,  communicated  by  thdse 
who  no  doubt  were  ill  disposed  toward  him,  he  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
very  bad  man ;  for  though  weak  and  blameable  in  many  respects,  he 
nevertheless  possessed  generosity  of  soul  and  other  praiseworthy  qualities. 

.V  ^  ,,         Ahab  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahaziah.    The  chief  event  of 
about      his  short  reign  was  the  revolt  of  the  Moabites,  who,  since  their 

*"'  ^  ^-  subjection  by  David,  had  continued  to  pay  a  tribute  annually  of 
one  hundred  thousand  lambs  and  one  hundred  thousand  wethers,  with 
their  wool.  Ahaziah  himself  having  received  serious  injuries  by  a  fall, 
through  a  lattice  in  an  upper  chamber  of  his  palace,  sent  messengers  into 
the  land  of  the  Philistines  to  consult  Baal-zebub* — an  idol  which  seems 
thus  to  have  enjoyed  much  reputation  as  an  oracle — whether  he  should 
recover.  But  we  are  told  that  they  were  met  on  the  way  by  the  prophet 
Elijah,  who  sent  them  back  to  the  king  with  a  denunciation  of  death^  for 
his  impiety  in  fo^aking  the  God  of  Israel  and  resorting  to  strange  gods. 
The  messengers  knew  not  the  prophet ;  but  when  they  described  him  to  the 
king  as  a  man  clad  with  a  hairy  garment  and  with  a  leathern  girdle  about 
his  loins,  he  knew  that  this  person  was  Elijah,  and  sent  an  officer  with 
fifty  men  to  apprehend  him.  The  prophet,  however,  as  it  is  asserted,  de- 
stroyed this  party  and  also  a  second  one  by  calling  down  fire  from  above 
which  consumed  them ;  but  with  the  third,  the  chief  of  which  humbled 
himself  before  him  and  besought  him,  he  went  voluntarily.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  narrative,  if  taken  literally,  but  that  Elijah  was  a  very 
arrogant  and  cruel  man,  who  so  unscrupulously  sacrificed  one  hundred 
fellow-men  to  his  wounded  pride?  How  can  we  justly  think  that  Divine 
justice  could  have  been  made  the  instrument  of  accomplishing  such  an  act 
of  unjustifiable  revenge?  But  may  not  that  fire  here  spoken  of  intimate 
the  ardent  eloquence  of  Elijah,  which  had  the  effect  of  persuading  the 
first  two  parties  to  relinquish  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  come,  and 
to  return  each  to  his  home,  and  no  longer  serve  a  king  who  sought  for  the 
advice  of  strange  gods  ? 

Ahaziah  soon  afterwards  died,  in  consequence,  as  is  most  probable,  of 
the  injuries  he  had  received  at  the'  fall  alluded  to.  He  maintained  the 
alliance  which  his  father  had  concluded  with  Jehoshaphat,  and  even  per- 
suaded that  prince  to  admit  him  to  a  share  in  his  contemplated  expedition 
to  the  land  of  Ophir — of  which  undertaking  mention  will  be  made  in  an- 
other place. 

jeboram       Ahaziah  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram,  or  Joram. 
About      This  king,  like  his  predecessors,  is  said  to  have  done  ^'  evil  in  the 

8*8  ^  ^-   sight  of  Jehovah."    Yet  he  overthrew  the  images  of  Baal,  and 

discouraged  the  idolatries  which  his  father  had  sufiered  to  be  introduced ; 


«  See  ToL  i  p.  338  of  tliu  work. 
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but  he  maintained  the  golden  calves  as  the  symbolical  representations  of 
Jehovah,  which  the  law  also  forbade. 

The  first  undertaking  of  Jehorara  was  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  Moab- 
ites,  who,  as  mentioned  before,  had  revolted  on  the  death  of  Ahab.  As  the 
king  of  Judah  had  himself  suffered  injuries  from  the  Moabites,  he  readily 
assented  to  take  a  very  prominent  part  in  this  enterprise,  to  which  he  also 
brought  the  support  of  his  own  tributary,  the  king  of  Edom.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  confederated  armies  should  invade  the  land  of  Moab,  in 
its  least  defensible  quarter,  by  going  round  by  '^  the  wilderness  of  Edom,'' 
southward  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  '^  which  also  offered  the  advantage  that  the 
forces  of  (he  king  of  Israel  could  be  successively  joined  by  those  of  the 
king  of  Judah  and  Edom  on  the  march.  This  circuitous  march  occupied 
seven  days,  and  towards  the  end  of  it  the  army  and  the  horses  suffered 
greatly  from  thirst,  probably  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  the  wells  and 
brooks,  from  which  an  adequate  supply  of  water  had  hten  expected." 

In  this  emergency,  we  are  told  that  the  allied  kings,  on  the  advice  of 
Jehoshaphat,  resolved  to  consult  a  prophet  of  Jehovah.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  Elisha — the  disciple  of  Elijah — was  the  only  prophet  to  be 
found  in  the  neighborhood.  Being  visited  in  his  home  by  the  three  kings, 
his  reception  of  Jehoram  was,  as  it  would  appear,  unwarrantably  severe. 
"  What,"  said  he  to  Jehoram,  "have  I  to  do  with  thee?  Get  thee  to  the 
prophets  of  thy  father  and  to  the  prophets  of  thy  mother."  Nevertheless, 
after  having,  avowedly  on  the  sole  account  of  Jehoshaphat,  consulted  Je- 
hovah, which  according  to  the  law  none  was  allowed  to  do  save  the  high- 
priest,  by  Urim  and  TTiummimy  he  promised  that  on  the  morrow  there 
should  be  such  an  abundance  of  water  that  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  near 
which  the  army  had  pitched  their  camp,  should  not  be  able  to  contain  it 
Consequently  in  the  morning,  as  we  are  further  informed,  at  the  time  of 
offering  sacrifice,  the  waters  descended  in  such  full-flood  from  the  heights 
>f  Edom,  that  the  camp  would  have  been  submerged,  had  not  the  army, 
by  the  direction  of  Elisha,  previously  dug  large  ditches  to  receive  the 
redundant  waters.  When  the  Moabites  arose,  and  "  looking  towards  the 
camp  of  their  enemies,"  "  beheld  the  lurid  rays  of  the  rising  sun  reflected 
from  the  waters,  which  now  covered  the  arid  sands  of  yesterday,  they 
doubted  not  that  it  was  blood  which  they  saw,  and  formed  the  very  proba- 
ble conclusion,  that  the  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  quarrelled  with 
and  destroyed  each  other.*  They  therefore  mshed  rashly  to  the  pillage  of 
their  enemy's  camp,  but  so  far  from  finding  it  deserted,  they  were  sur- 
rounded and  totally  defeated  by  the  troops  of  the  allied  kings.  Those  of 
the  conquered  Moabites  who  saved  themselves  by  flight,  were  immediately 
pursued  to  the  interior  of  the  country  by  their  victorious  foes,  whose  course 
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was  marked  by  burniag  towns  and  villages.  The  capital,  Kirhoraaetby 
was  however  saved  by  the  barbarous  act  which  Mesha,  king  of  the  Moab* 
ites,  had  committed  in  the  height  of  despair.* 

In  the  war  which  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  continued,  even  under  the 
reign  of  Jehoram,  to  carry  on  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  fortune  at 
first  smiled  on  the  former  monarch,t  so  as  to  enable  him  at  last  to  lay 
siege  to  Saunaria  itself,  which  seemingly  he  hoped  to  gain  less  by  force  of 
arms  than  by  so  blockading  it  as  ultimately  to  starve  it  into  a  surrender. 
We  are  told  that  the  siege  was  protracted  until  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
to  the  most  horrible  shifts  to  prolong  their  miserable  existence  ;  and  that 
the  want  of  provision  was  so  great,  that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  eighty 
shekels,}  and  the  fourth  part  of  a  cab§  of  vetches  for  five  shekels.ll  But  a 
far  more  horrible  circumstance  is  adduced  as  the  efiect  of  the  state  of 
starvation  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  besieged  city  were  reduced. 
One  day  as  Jehoram  was  passing  along  the  ramparts,  two  women  impor- 
tunately demanded  that  he  should  decide  between  them.  They  together 
had  slain,  boiled  and  eaten  the  son  of  one  of  them,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  son  of  the  other  was  next  to  be  sacrificed  to  meet  their  wants. 
But  the  mother  of  the  living  boy  relented,  and  refused  to  yield  up  her 
darling  to  so  horrible  a  fate.  The  mother  of  the  slaughtered  child  com- 
plained of  this  refusal  as  an  injustice,  for  which  she  claimed  redress. 
When  the  lAig  heard  this  shocking  case,  he  rent  his  clothes — which  gave 
those  who  were  present  occasion  to  observe  that  his  inner  dress  was  the 
sackcloth  of  a  mourner — and  took  the  following  rash  oath :  ''  God  do  so, 
and  more  also  to  me,  if  the  head  of  Elisha,  the  son  of  Shaphat,  shall 
stand  on  him  this  day  .''IT  This  seems  to  indicate  that  either  Elisha  had 
encouraged  him  to  make  no  terms  with  Benhadad,  or  that  he  ccxisidered 
the  prophet  had,  in  some  way  or  other,  been  the  cause  of  the  present  diffi- 
cult situation.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  messenger  whom  he  sent  to 
execute  this  fatal  pm'pose  was  no  sooner  gone  than  Jehoram  relented,  and 
went  hastily  after  him,  as  it  would  appear,  to  revoke  the  order,  and  to 
excuse  himself  to  Elisha,**  who  was  present  in  Samaria,  and  who  is  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion  to  have  announced  to  the  king  the  speedy  discom- 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  40S,  of  this  work.  t  Idem.  p.  461.  t  About  forty-eight  dollars. 

f  The  fourth  part  of  a  cab  waa  lesa  than  a  pint  of  Engliah  measore. 

I  About  three  doUan  and  twely§  cents.  **  In  this  case  the  eztramity  of  the  famine  is 
shown,  not  merely  by  the  cost  of  the  articles,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  ^esh  of  an  ass,  for 
which  such  an  enormous  price  was  now  paid,  was  forbidden  by  the  law  ;  as  no  animal  food 
was  allowed  but  that  of  Uiose  which  ruminate  and  divide  the  hoof,  but  which  the  ass  does 
neither;  and  conld  not  be  touched  by  a  Hebrew  nnder  ordinary  circumstances."'— Kitto'a 
Palestipe,  voL  i.  book  iv,  oh.  6. 

%  %  Kings  vi.  31. 

**  In  such  a  sense  Mr.  Kitto  and  some  other  wntenhave  understood  the  thirty-seooad  and 
thirty-third  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  in  the  second  book  of  the  Kings,  and  so  do  I  uader- 
•tind  them.  ^ 
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fiture  of  the  besieging  army,  and  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  proTi- 
sions  in  Samaria. 

Accordingly  with  this  prediction  we  are  told  that  Jehovah  caused,  during 
the  following  night,  the  Syrians  to  hear  a  great  noise  of  chariots  and 
horses,  which  led  them  to  conclude  that  Jehoram  had  contrived  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  king  of  Eg]rpt  and  other  neighboring  princes ;  and 
that  this  inspired  them  with  such  a  panic-terror  that  they  precipitately  fled, 
and  abandoned  the  camp  with  all  their  baggage  and  provisions.  Towards 
morning  some  lepers,  who  as  such  abode  without  the  city,  resolved  to  go 
to  the  camp  of  the  Syrians,  and  seek  food,  deeming  it  preferable  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  swords  of  these  enemies  than  to  starve  where 
they  were.  On  reaching  the  Syrian  camp  they  found  it  deserted,  and 
after  satisfying  their  present  wants  and  appropriating  to  their  own  use 
some  things  from  the  spoils,  they  proceeded  to  bear  their  glad  tidings  to 
their  fellow-citizens.  Jehoram  at  first  would  not  believe  them,  but  sus- 
pected the  whole  to  be  a  stratagem  of  the  Syrians.  Men  were  therefore 
mounted  on  two  of  the  five  only  horses  now  remaining  and  sent  to  recon- 
noiter.  The  report  with  which  they  returned  fully  confirmed  that  of  the 
lepers.  The  people  then  left  the  city,  and  hastened  to  pillage  the  deserted 
camp,  in  which  provisions  were  found  in  such  abundance  that  a  market 
was  established  at  the  gate  of  Samaria,  where  a  seah*  of  wheat  was  sold 
fos  a  shekel,  and  two  seahs  of  barley  for  the  same. 

Jehoram,  desirous  of  pursuing  his  recent  advantage  over  the  Syrians,  so 
far  as  to  recover  the  important  city,  Ramoth  in  Gilead — which  still  remain- 
ed in  their  possession  —  strengthened  himself  by  an  alliance  with  his 
nephew  Ahaziah,  king  of  Judah,  and  accompanied  by  him  marched 
against  Hazael,  who,  after  having  assassinated  Benhadad  on  the  instiga- 
tion of  Elisha,  had  mounted  the  throne  of  Damascene-Syria.t  While  the 
allied  kings  were  besieging  Ramoth,  Jehoram  was  so  badly  wounded  by 
an  arrow  that  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed,  leaving 
Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  son  of  Nimshi,  as  Josephust  relates, 
to  continue  the  siege,  or  guard  the  taken  city.  The  king  of  Judah,  at 
the  same  time,  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  came  to  Jezreel  to  visit 
the  wounded  Jehoram. 

The  Jesuitic  doctrine,  that  (the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  is  of  no  avail 
before  the  impartial  historian,  who  is  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  discharge 
his  sacred  duty.  Therefore  I  must  expose,  in  the  light  of  truth,  the  un- 
scrupulousness  with  which  Elisha  pursued  his  political  intrigues.  The 
biblical  narrative,  though  representing  him  as  acting  under  the  immediate 
influence  of  Jehovah,  is  so  clear  as  not  to  be  mistaken.  He  and  none  else 
is  responsible  for  his  own  unjustifiable  acts,  which  though  unquestionably 
promoting  the  plans  of  Providence,  never  could  receive  the  sanction  of 


*  Bomowhat  more  than  a  peck,     t  See  Tol.  i.  p.  4SS,  of  thia  work,     t  Ant.  lib.  iz«  o.  (^ 
31 
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Dime  Justice.  It  has  in  later  times  been  too  much  the  fiwhion  of  Chris- 
tian writers  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  blemishes  of  the  distinguished  meD, 
who,  in  the  Biblical  accounts,  have  been  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  sanc- 
tity ;  but  few  of  whom,  on  thorough  and  impartial  investigation,  we  find 
deserving  of  high  praise.* 

This  prophet  who,  by  his  tempting  speech,  had  induced  Hazael  to  assas- 
sinate his  sovere]gn,t  also  exhorted  Jehu  to  betray  his  trust  and  to  murder 
his  master,  who,  as  fiir  as  we  can  judge  from  the  Biblical  narrative,  was  a 
good  though  weak  prince. 

It  would  appear  that  Elisha  having  been  informed  of  Jehoram's  wound, 
and  that  Jehu  had  been  nominated  chief  of  the  army,  viewed  this  a 
fitting  moment  to  execute  his  long  meditated  purpose.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to  anoint  Jehu 
king  of  Israel,  ordering  the  messenger,  as  soon  as  he  had  secretly 
accomplished  his  errand,  to  flee  from  Ramoth  without  the  least  delay, 
which  is  strong  evidence  that  he  desired  to  avoid  being  implicated  in  the 
matter,  should  Jehu's  attempt  to  usurp  the  throne  result  in  a  failure. 

Elisha's  messenger  arrived  at  Ramoth  when  the  chief  officers  of  the 
army  were  assembled,  called  out  Jehu,  and  anointed  him  in  an  inner 
chamber,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  Jehovah's  will  that 
he  should  mount  the  throne  of  Israel  and  avenge  the  blood  of  the  pro- 
phets upon  the  house  of  Ahab.t  The  messenger  then  opened  the  door  and 
fled.  Jehu,  on  his  return  to  the  other  officers,  conducted  himself  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  ;  but  as  they  had  noticed  the  prophetic  garb  of  the 
person  who  had  called  him  out,  and  as  it  would  seem  entertained  no  great 
respect  for  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  they  asked  :  "  On  what  bosi- 
ness  came  this  mad  fellow  to  thee  T  As  Jehu  affected  some  reluctance 
to  tell  them,  they  bec'ame  more  urgent ;  and  when  he  at  last  communi- 
cated to  them  the  message  he  had  received,  they  instantly  tendered  him 


*  ThA  later  Eleanitet— a  lect  of  which  I  will  Bpeak  more  in  its  doe  place— on  a  thoxongh 
inveitigation  of  the  actions  of  the  eminent  men,  that  are  represented  as  particularly  pioas  in 
the  Old  Testament,  did  not  acknowledge  any  of  them  as  trae  prophets,  except  those  pious 
men  who  are  comprised  in  the  period  between  Adam  and  Joshna ;  nay,  they  even  deepieed 
and  detested  thin  pnpkett  and  mm  of  Jehovakt  of  later  times;  and  among  these,  especially 
David  and  Solomon.  They  abhorred  David  as  a  sanguinary  warrior  and  an  adulterer,  and 
Solomon  on  account  of  his  voluptuousness  and  idolatry.  Though  the  Eleanites,  who  no 
doubt  were  actuated  by  virtuous  feelings  and  abhorrence  of  all  crimes,  might  perhaps  be 
deemed,  with  due  allowance  of  human  frailty,  as  having  been  too  rigorous  in  their  noiale— 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  altogether  contrary  to  justice,  and  dne  regard  to  truth  to  repre- 
sent such  men  as  David,  Solomon  and  Elisha,  as  having  generally  done  what  was  pleasing 
in  the  eyes  of  Ood.  Christian  preachers  at  least  would  do  well  to  reflect  before  they  point 
4mt  moh  men  as  worthy  of  the  special  favor  of  Heaven. 

t5lKiBgi,viii7— 15. 

X  This  language  is  quite  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  the  Orientals  of  thoae  times,  and 
partly  even  now,  entertained  of  the  duty  of  blood-revenge,  the  dreadfiil  effects  of  which  we 
bttve  seen  Mssss  attempted  in  pert  to  ]«event 
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their  hooiftge,  and  proclaim^  him  king  by  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
with  cries  of  "  Jehu  is  king !"  At  his  desire  measures  were  taken  to  pre* 
vent  this  intelligence  from  spreading,  and  in  consequence  Jehoram  and 
Ahaziah  remained  at  Jezreel  quite  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred.  But 
at  length  the  watchman  announced  the  distant  approach  of  a  large  party, 
and  Jehoram  sent  successively  two  messengers  to  ascertain  whether  it  came 
with  friendly  designs  or  not  But  as  they  did  not  return,  and  the  watch- 
man having  meanwhile  recognized,  by  his  furious  manner  of  driving,  that 
the  leading  person  was  Jehu,  the  two  kings  advanced  in  their  chariots 
themselves  to  meet  him,  as  they  did  in  the  field  of  Naboth.  "tls  it  peace, 
Jehu  T  asked  Jehoram  of  his  general,  who  returned  tne  a^wer,  "  What 
peace,  as  long  as  the  idolatries  of  thy  mother  Jezebel  and  hS  sorceries  are 
80  rbany?"*  On  hearing  this  Jehoram  turning  his  carris^e  to  esce4)e, 
cried  to  the  king  of  Judah,  "There  is  treachery,  Ahaziah  P'  But  Jehu, 
bf  nt  upon  his  destruction,  drew  his  bow  with  all  his  force,  and  the  arrow 
which  he  discharged  striking  the  king  between  the  shoulders  penetrated 
to  his  heart.  As  the  king  of  Judah  ako  turned  his  chariot  and  attempted 
to  escape,  Jehu  ordered  some  of  his  followers  to  pursue  and  kill  him ;  but 
though  wounded  by  his  pursuers,  Ahaziah,  however,  continued  his  flight 
Ull  he  reached  Megiddo,  where  his  wounds  proved  fatal  to  him  ;t  or  accord- 
ing to  another  account,  hid  himself  in  Samaria  until  he  was  discovered 
and  put  to  death.! 

As  Jehu  entered  Jezreel,  and  passed  through  the  gate,  the  queen  Jeze* 
bel,  who  had  painted  her  face  and  dressed  her  head,§  looked  forth  from 
the  window,  and  reproachfully  called  to  him,  "  Had  Zifnri  peaice,  who 
slew  his  master?^  Jehu  did  not  relent;  but  lifted  up  his  head  and 
asked:  "Who  is  on  my  side?  Who?"  At  this  call,  some  perfidious 
eunuchs  of  the  queen's  immediately  appeared*  "  Throw  her  down !"  was 
the  barbarous  comniand  of  Jehu.  They  did  as  they  were  ordered,  and 
her  blood  was  sprinkled  upon  the  wall  and  upon  the  horses  that  troyl 
upon  her. 

After  this  the  usurper  went  into  the  palace  and  ate  and  drank.  This 
done,  he  said :  "  Go,  look  after  this  accursed  woman,  and  bury  her ;  for 
she  was  a  king's  daughter."  But  it  was  then  found  that  all  the  body, 
except  the  skull,  the  feet,  and  the  palms  of  her  hands,  had  been  devoured 
by  the  ravenous  dogs,  which  generally  infest  the  cities  of  the  East.  11 


*  This  ▼dnion  I  find  in  Kitto'i  Palestine,  end  give  it  in  preference  to  the  oommon  Bnglish. 

1 2  Kings  iz.  27.  1 2  Ohron.  xzii.  9. 

i  As  she  mast  have  heen  an  aged  woman  it  is  generallj  admitted  that  she  had  not  painted 
her  fcee»  and  adorned  her  head,  as  means  of  allming  John,  hat  fat  state,  or  as  seme  think,  to 
asanifiMt  to  the  last  the  pride  of  her  spirit 

I  What  thtn  happened  to  Jehotam  and  Jezebel  it  said  to  have  been  predicted  by  B^Jah* 
It  was  natural  that  John  and  Etisha  would  make  this  appear  to  have  been  the  esse,  aa  ll 
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Thus  both  the  thrones  of  Judah  and  Israel  were  vacant  Jebu 
hastened  to  secure  the  possession  of  the  latter.  There  were,  as  we  are 
told,  left  not  fewer  than  seventy  sons  of  Ahab  living  in  Samaria,  which 
was  not  only  the  metropolis,  but  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  king- 
dom. Jehu,  "  reflecting  probably  on  what  had  happened,  after  the  death 
of  Zimri — ^when  two  kings  reigned,  one  like  himself,  a  military  leader, 
upheld  by  tUe  army,  whom  a  portion  of  the  nation  refused  to  acknowledge 
and  adhered  to  another — apprehending  that  something  similar  might 
again  occur,  wrote  to  the  chief  persons  of  Samaria,  and  to  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  Ahab's  children,*  to  sound  their  intentions."  He  caused 
them  to  be  told  that,  being  in  the  possession  of  a  well  fortified  city,  with 
troops,  chariots  and  arms,  they  had  better  set  the  best  of  Ahab's  sons 
upon  the  throne,  and  fight  for  him.  This  indeed,  as  some  writers  have 
observed,  was  the  only  course  which  men,  faithful  and  attached  to  the 
house  of  Ahad,  could  have  taken.  But  the  chief  persons  and  guardians 
of  the  princes  in  Samaria,  probably  intimated  by  the  promptitude  of  Jehu 
and  by  his  defying  message,  proved  themselves  the  very  reverse,  and 
returned  the  submissive  and  cowardly  answer :  '^  We  are  thy  servants, 
and  will  do  all  that  thou  shalt  bid  us ;  we  will  not  make  any  man  king : 
do  thou  what  is  good  in  thine  eyes."  The  sanguinary  usurper  sent  them 
this  barbarous  reply :  '^  If  ye  be  for  me,  and  will  hearken  to  my  voice, 
take  ofi*  the  heads  of  your  master's  sons,  and  come  to  me  to  Jezreel  by 
this  time  to-morrow."  The  elders  of  Samaria,  having  no  courage  to  fight 
in  a  good  cause,  were  not  backward  to  play  the  part  of  murderers. 
They  took  ofi)  as  they  were  ordered,  the  heads  of  the  seventy  princes, 
and  sent  them  in  baskets  to  Jezreel.  When  Jehu  was  informed  of  their 
arrival,  he,  according  to  a  custom  of  the  East,  which  is  not  yet  extinct, 
caused  them  to  be  piled  up  during  the  night  in  two  heaps  at  the  entrance 
of  the  city  gate.  In  the  morning  he  went  out,  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
pile  of  heads  feigning  ignorance,  exclaimed  to  the  assembled  people :  '^  Ye 
are  righteous  !  Behold,  I  conspired  against  my  master,  and  slew  him  :  but 
who  hath  slain  all  these  ?"  Then  he  proceeded  to  attribute  not  only  the.se 
murders,  but  also  those  which  he  meditated  against  the  still  living  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Ahab,  to  the  irresistible  decrees  of  Jehovah,  who  had 
determined  on  the  extirpation  of  the  whole  of  that  house,  saying :  ^  Now 


would  be  deemed  bj  the  people  as  a  jastificatioii  of  the  fate  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
jojal  pair— bat  predicted  or  not,  none  bat  themselves  are  responsible  for  their  acts. 

*  *<  From  the  expression  that  they  were  '  with  the  great  mm  of  the  city,  who  brought 
them  npt'  we  infer  that— as  ii  still  usual  in  some  eastern  countries— the  king  relieyed  himaelf 
from  the  charge  of  their  maintenance,  by  assigning  one  young  prince  to  this  groat  peraon, 
and  another  to  another,  to  be  maintained  and  educated  as  became  their  station.  Thia  charge 
is  said  to  be  received  as  an  honor  and  distinction,  and  is  sometimes  of  ultimate  benefit;  bat 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  and  inconvenieace,  it  is  often  receiyed  with  dismtisfaiiliuu, 
■od  many  would  decline  it  if  they  dared."    Kitto'a 
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know,  that  nothing  of  the  word  of  Jehovah,  which  he  spoke  concerning 
the  house  of  Ahab,  shall  fall  to  the  ground ;  for  Jehovah  will  do  what  he 
spoke  by  his  servant  Elijah."*  Thus  the  crafty  usurper  attempted  to  hide 
his  unrelenting  cruelty  under  the  veil  of  blasphemous  hypocrisy. 

On  his  way  to  Samaria,  whither  he  immediately  proceeded,  he  met 
some  of  the  brothers  of  Ahaziah,  the  murdered  king  of  Judah,  who, 
ignorant,  as  it  would  appear,  of  the  late  occurrences,  were  on  their  journey 
to  visit  the  sons  of  Ahab.  Having  learnt  who  they  were,  Jehu  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested  and  slain.  Their  number  was  forty-two.  In  his 
farther  progress,  Jehu  met  with  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  who,  as  it 
would  appear,  had  gained  a  repute  for  sanctity  by  his  ascetic  manner  of 
life.  Probably  both  as  being  an  old  friend  of  his,t  and  in  order  to  make 
use  of  bis  influence  over  the  people,  Jehu  seated  this  Jonadab  at  his  side 
in  his  chariot,  and  thus  accompanied  by  him  entered  into  Samaria. 
Here  he  continued  his  bloody  course  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  by  killing 
all  the  members  there  to  be  found. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  total  extermination  of  the  priests  of  Baal, 
Jehu  resorted  to  the  following  crafty  contrivance.  On  entering  the  city 
of  Samaria,  where  Ahab  had  erected  a  celebrated  temple  to  Baal,  Jeha 
declared  it  as  his  intention  to  aggrandize  the  worship  of  that  god,  and 
render  to  him  higher  honors  than  he  had  received  even  from  Ahab.  He 
then  announced  that  he  was  determined  to  celebrate  a  great  feast  in 
honor  of  Baal,  at  which  he  desired  all  the  priests,  prophets,  and  votaries 
of  that  deity  to  be  present  This  being  publicly  made  known,  the  con- 
course became  so  great  that  the  temple  was  entirely  filled ;  but,  while 
those  assembled  were  occupied  in  worshipping  Baal,  Jehu  sent  a  body  of 
armed  men  who  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  The  idols  were  then  destroyed 
and  the  temple  demolished.  But  the  worship  of  Baal  not  being  confined 
to  Samaria,  Jehu  sought  for  it  in  all  quarters  of  the  land,  and  rooted  it 
out  wherever  found. 

Jehu  having  almost  extirpated  the  house  of  Ahab,  and  overthrown  the 
worship  of  Baal,  by  means  which  ought  to  make  his  name  detestable  to 
every  one  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits,  ascended 
to  the  throne  of  Israel.    Though  he  showed  himself  so  zealous 
against  the  worship  of  Baal,  he  probably  found  it  agreeing  with  ^^^^ 
his  own  interests  not  to  heal  the  schism  between  Judah  and 
Israel,  by  abolishing  the  symbolic  and  irregular  worship  of  Jehovah  before 
the  golden  calves,  which  had  been  established  by  Jeroboam  and  main- 
tained  by  all  his  successors. 

Bold  as  Jehu  had  proved  himself  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  throne 
of  Israel,  he  signalized  his  reign  by  no  glorious  military  achievements; 


*  2  Kingi  z.  1— 10.  t  Joteph.  Ant.  lib.  is.  c.  6. 
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at  least  aa  far  aa  we  know.  Oa  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  an 
unwarli^e  prince ;  as  it  is  recorded,  that  during  the  time  he  wielded  the 
8cq>tre  of  Israel,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  after  having  ravaged  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  his  kingdom  which  lay  beyond  the  Jordan,  seized  its 
fortresses,  and  annexed  that  portion  of  Israel  to  his  Syrian  dominions. 
After  a  long  and,  as  it  would  appear,  inglorious  reign,  he  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son. 

idkMjiu       Jehaahaz  maintained,  as  his  father  had  done,  the  symbolical 

»boafc8j6  worship  of  Jehovah,  which,  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  is  made 
^'^'  a  reprpach  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  predecessors;  and  the 
people  of  Israel  seem,  meanwhile,  to  have  relapsed  again  into  idolatry. 
The  kingdom  continued  still  to  suffer  from  the  inroads  of  the  Syrians, 
who  reduced,  as  it  is  said,  the  forces  of  Jehoahaz  to  ten  chariots,  fifty 
horsemen,  and  ten  thousand  foot  But  at  last  peace  having  been  con- 
cluded, or  the  Syrians,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  able  Hazael, 
desisting  from  farther  hostilities,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  once  more  enjoyed 
tranquillity.  This,  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  is  represented  as  a  gjant  of 
Jehovah  to  the  prayers  of  Jehoahaz,  who  died  after  a  reign  of  between 
sixteen  and  seventeen  years. 

lehoMh,  or  Jekoosk^  OX  Jooshy  his  SOU,  succeodcd  him.  According  •  to 
joMb,  aiNmt  the  Biblical  account,  '^  he  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah  ;"* 
^^'^'  which  means  simply  that  he  retained  the  symbolical  worship 
of  Jehovah,  as  would  seem  evident  from  the  following  words  of  Josephus, 
in  which  1  find  no  contradiction,  as  so  many  other  writers  have  done. 
^*  He  was  a  good  man,  and  in  his  disposition  not  at  all  like  his  &ther."t 
He  might  well  have  been  a  good  man  and  a  just  ruler,  though  he  may 
not  have  worshipped  the  Deity  altogether  as  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic 
law.  A  contrary  opinion  can  be  advocated  only  by  those  whose  judgment 
IB  swayed  by  bigotry  and  prejudice. 

During  the  reign  of  Joash,  Elisha  the  prophet,  of  whom  so  many 
miracles  are  related,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  sagacious  but 
also  an  unscrupulous  politician,  died  and  received  a  solemn  funeraht 

Joash  sustained  the  war  against  the  Syrians  with  better  fortune  than 
his  grandfather  and  father  had  done.  In  three  different  battles  he  con- 
quered Benhadad  III.,  the  son  of  Hazael,  and  recovered  all  that  his  two 
nearest  predecessors  had  lost  of  what  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.} 
He  triumphed  also  over  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  as  will  be  more  fully 
detailed  in  another  place.  He  thus  proved  himself  a  warlike  prince,  and 
not  altogether  without  generosity,  as  is  attested  by  his  sparing  the  life  of 


*  2  Kings  xiiL  11. 

t  Ant.  lib.  ix,  ch.  S.    I  think  that  instead  of  the  word  lather,  that  of  grand&ther  ought  to 
be  Bubstitatedi  as  Jehu  seems  to  haye  been  a  iar  worse  man  than  Jehoahas. 
X  See  Joseph.  Ant,  lib.  iz.  oh.  8.  i  See  toI.  i.  p.  464  of  this  work. 
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Amaziah,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoner,    On  bifl  death  he  waa  succeeded 
by  his  son. 

Jeroboam  U.  i^pears  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  same  T^^^fr^natp 
warlike  qualities  as  his  father,  and  to  have  been  addicted  to    about  sas 
idolatry.    He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Syrians,  by  which     °'  ^ 
he  obliged  them  to  give  up  all  that  anciently  had  belonged  to.  Israel,  froia 
Hamath  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.    The  prophet  Jonah  is  repre- 
sented as  having  predicted  this  event.    The  reign  of  this  king  appears  to 
have  been  as  prosperous  as  it  was  long,  enduring  about  forty-one  years. 

After  the  death  of  Jeroboam  U.,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  iafcj„e«i«m 
interregnum  of  about  eleven  years;*  during  which  period  great   ftoarsito 
internal  commotions  appear  to  have  agitated  the  state.    Accord-    ^^^-^ 
ing  to  the  representation  of  the  prophet  Hoshea,  kings  were  suddenly 
raised  to  the  throne,  and  as  suddenly  removed.    Meanwhile  a  groas 
corruption  of  morals  and  religion  prevailed. 

Ultimately  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeroboam,  was  raised  to  the   zmImtm 
throne ;  but  his  accession  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  commotions  tttgniBgiiz 
in  the  state.    He  was  slain  in  the  sixth  month  of  his  reign,  by     '^^^^ 
a  friend  Sballum,  the  son  of  Jabesh,  with  the  sanction  and  in  the  presence 
of  a  tumultuous  crowd.    Zechariah  was  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
Jehu. 

Shallum  then  ascended  the  throne ;  but  Menahem,  the  general    siuoiam 
of  the  army,  having  slain  him  in  battle  after  a  reign  of  but  one    x«ignta« 
month,  aissumed  the  crown  himself.    As,  however,  these  acts  of  *"^y^v>» 
Menahem  were  not  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  it  was  solely  by  his 
influence  with  the  army  that  he  was  enabled  to  maintain  himself  on  the 
throne,  and  overcome  the  opposition  of  the  people.    In  doing  this  he 
proceeded  with  a  great  degree  of  barbarity .t 

It  was  in  the  time  of  Menahem  that  the  Assyrians  under  PuU  tim  ki  or 
invaded  Syria.  Their  force  was  so  formidable  that  Menahem  MMahoB. 
seems  to  have  deemed  opposition  altogether  fruitless,  and  therefore  pur- 
chased peace  from  the  Assyrian  king  at  the  price  of  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver,}  which  he  collected  by  the  arbitrary  measure  of  a  poll  tax  of  fifty 
shekelsll  upon  sixty  thousand  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  subjects.    During 


*  There  are  those  who  calculate  that  this  interregnum  lasted  about  twenty-two  years ; 
and  this  calcolation  seems  equally  well  supported  as  the  aboye  given  by  the  Biblical 
narrative,  the  chronology  of  which  is  much  confused,  and,  in  tnith,  not  much  to  be  de- 
pended on. 

t  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  ix.  ch.  II. 

X  Or  Mandances.    See  voL  i.  p.  154  of  this  woric. 

%  Or  about  one  million  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  American  dollars,  by  the 
present  value  of  silver. 

I  Or  tburty  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.  This  is  the  first  instance  mentioned  of  mmmj 
having  been  railed  in  either  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms  by  taxation  for  a  public  object. 
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hiB  whole  reign,  Menahem  would  seem,  according  to  Josephufl,  to  hacve 
exercised  a  despotic  power. 

PAahiAh        Pekahiah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Israel  on  the  death  of 
aboQt      Menahem,  his  fstther.    After  a  short  and  undisUnguished  rdgn 

701 B.  c.    ^f  about  two  years,  Pekahiah  was  slain  by  Pekah,  the  general 
of  the  army. 
paAh         Pekah  usurping  the  throne,  formed  an  alliance  with  Rezin, 
Aiwttt       king  of  Syria,  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  sought  aid  of 

769  a  c.  ^^  Assyrian  king,  Tiglath-pileser,  whose  victorious  troops 
overran  Gilead  and  Galilee,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Media.* 
After  a  reign  of  about  nineteen  years,  Pekah,  through  the  hand  of  Hosea  his 
firiend,t  met  the  same  fieite  that  he  had  himself  inflicted  on  his  predecessor. 

Anarohy         ^^  would  soem  that  Hosea  was  unable  immediately  to  take 

ftraboQfe     possession  of  the  throne ;  and  that  a  period  of  anarchy  of  about 

oyean.     ^^^  years  foUowed  the  murder  of  Pekah.| 

BMbMior       Hoseoj  or  Hoseah^  was  at  last  able  to  overcome  all  o(^K)6iti<Hi. 
HoMa,      and  mount  the  throne.    Assassin  as  he  appears  to  have  be^i, 

^*^^^^  he  proved  himself  no  bad  ruler.  His  kingdom  being  invaded  by 
Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  and  successor  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Hosea 
first  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  monarch  ;  but 
finding  this  condition  too  galling  and  too  humiliating,  he  took  measures 
to  vindicate  his  independence,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  So,}  king  of 
Egypt  Fortified  by  this  alliance,  he  ventuied  to  discontinue  the  payment 
of  the  annual  tribute. 

When  Shalmaneser  learned  this,  he  marched  an  army  into  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  and  laid  siege  to  Samaria,  which,  though  honorably  defended 
by  Hosea,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  about  three  years.  During  all  this 
time  So,  the  ally  of  Hosea,  appears  to  have  made  no  attempt  to  succor 
Samaria.  By  the  capture  of  this  city,  the  Assyrians  consummated 
the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  Hosea  himself  was  sent  a 
captive  to  Nineveh,  and  great  numbers  of  the  people  removed  to  Media*! 
But  many  of  the  principal  Israelites  had  previously  saved  themselves  by 
taking  refuge  in  Egypt,  and  in  Judah  where  Hezekiah  then  reigned. 
Bndofthe  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ceased  to  exist,  after  having 
idncdomof  Is-  lasted  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  years, 
ml,  798  8.0.     j^  appears  that  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Nineveh,  sent  colonists 


*  Gom|>are  vol.  i.  pp.  155  and  464  of  this  work.  t  Joieph.  Ant  lib.  x.  ch.  13. 

X  **  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  began  to  reign  in  the  fifty-ieoond  year  of  Usziafa — ^  Kinga  zv. 
27 ;  2  Chron.  zxvi.  8 :  and  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  was  slain  by  Hosea — 2  Kinga 
XT.  30  ;  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  king  of  Jndah— 2  Kings  xvi.  1 :  bat  Hosea  did 
Bot  begin  to  reign  till  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz — ^2  Kings  xvii.  1— or  the  thirteenth  cnrrent ; 
oonseqnently  the  second  interregnnm  in  Israel  lasted  13— ^-bIO  years.'*    Hales. 

4  So  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Sabaco  or  Shabak.    Comp.  vol.  L  p.  335  of  this  woi^ 

I  Oomp.  Tol.  i.  p.  155  of  this  work. 
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from  among  the  people  that  lived  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  repopulate  Sa- 
maria,* which  had  been  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its  ancient  inhabi- 
tants. '^  So  frightful  had  been  the  ravages  inflicted  on  these  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  plains,  that  the  new  colonists  found  themselves  in  danger  from 
beasts  of  prey.  The  strangers  had  brought  their  own  religious  rites  with 
them.  The  Babylonians  had  set  up  the  pavilions  of  Benoth,  the  Cuthites, 
the  settlers  from  Hamath,  the  Avites,  and  the  Sepharvites,  had  each  their 
separate  divinity.  They  trembled  before  the  lions  which  infested  their  terri- 
tory ;  and  looked  on  them  not  only  with  terror,  but  with  religious  awe,  as 
manifest  instruments  of  divine  wrath.  The  remaining  Israelites  no  doubt 
proclaimed  that  they  were  sent  by  their  God ;  and  the  strangers,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  polytheism,  recognized  the  anger  of  the  local  deity,  whom 
they  supposed  offended  by  the  intrusion  of  their  national  gods  into  his  ter- 
ritory. They  appealed  in  haste  to  Esarhaddon,  by  whose  command  an 
Israelitish  priest  was  sent  to  propitiate  the  God  of  the  land,  whom  they 
readily  admitted  to  a  participation  in  divine  honors  with  their  native 
deities ;  and  thus  a  mingled  worship  grew  up  in  these  provinces."!  The 
Assyrian  colonists,  together  with  the  remaining  Israelites,  were  all  after- 
wards comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Samaritans. 


*  Bzra  iy.  2 ;  comp.  9,  10 ;  and  also  vol.  i,  p.  155  of  thU  work. 
t  Miiman's  History  of  the  Jews,  toI  i. 
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LETTER   XIV- 


THE   KINGDOM  OF  JUDAH  FROM  976  TO  588. 


Having  brought  down  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  its  final 
overthrow  by  Shalmaneser,  it  is  my  purpose  now  to  take  a  retrospective 
view  of  the  events  to  which,  meanwhile,  that  of  Judah  was  subject ;  and 
then  to  narrate  its  history  down  to  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  sway 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.* 
BttffiTfftm  ^^^  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  appears  to  have  been  a 
975  B.C.  salutary  rebuke  to  the  arrogance  of  Rehoboam ;  for  afterwards 
he  seems  to  have  regulated  his  conduct  by  prudence  and  sound  policy, 
and  to  have  taken  measures  to  strengthen  his  kingdom  against  attacks 
from  foreign  foes.  He  built  and  fortified  a  great  number  of  places  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  which  he  supplied  with  abundance  of  arms  and  provisions, 
and  garrisoned  with  strong  detachments  of  troops.  During  the  three  first 
years  of  his  reign  he  appears  to  have  remained  faithful  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah,  but  after  that  time  to  have  imitated  his  father  in  tolerating  and 
practising  idolatrv.  Thus  the  abominations  of  Judah  very  soon  exceeded 
those  of  Israeli. 


I  will  here  rabjoin  Dr.  Hales*  Table  of  the  kingi  of  Jadah  and  Iirael :— • 


KINGS  OF  JUDAa 


Namu. 


1 


Rehoboam 

Abijah  .       .       .       • 

3  A«a     •       •       -       • 

4  Jehoshaphat  •       -       * 
Jehoram,  or  Jotaa   - 
AhMlab 

Siueen  Athaliah 
oaah.  or  Jeboash  - 
9  Amaaah    - 
Tnterregmim  -       -       • 
Usalah  or  AhMiih    • 
Jotham  .       -       -       • 
19  Alias  .       .       .       - 

13  HeMkiah       -       •       - 

14  ManaiMh  -       -       - 
Iff  Amon     .       .       •       . 
1«  Joalah 

17  Jehoahas,  three  monUie 

18  Jeholakln  • 

19  Jeboiakin,  three  monthi 
SO  Zedeklah  - 


5 
6 

7 


10 
11 


JBRCtALBM  TAXBH. 


Ymrt 

17 
3 
41 
29 
8 
1 
6 

40 
89 
11 
62 
16 
16 
29 
06 
2 
31 

11 

11 


404 


B.C, 

990 
973 
970 
939 
9CH 
896 
806 
889 
849 
820 
809 
757 
741 
725 
696 
641 
639 

606 

697 

686 


KINGS  OF  ISRAEL. 


Nam§9, 


Jeroboam 
Nadab    - 


3  Baasha        ... 

4  Elah 

6  Zlmrl  aad  Oian 

6  Ahab     .       .       .       . 

7  Abasiah     -       -       • 

8  Jehoraoi.or  Joram 

9  Jeha  -       • 

10  Jehoahaa 

11  Jehoash,  or  Joaah 
19  Jeroboam  11    •       - 

First  InteRefnam     • 

13  Zeobariah  and  SheUnm 

14  Menahem  ... 

15  Pekahlah 

16  Pekah 

Seoond  InterregwiB     < 

17  Uoeheai  or  Hosea 

BAMAEIA  TAXBH       • 


(2) 
(1« 


T«or< 

"i 

9 
S3 

1 

n 
ss 

2 

12 
38 

n 

16 
41 
32 

1 
10 

2 
30 
10 

0 


271 


A  O. 


943 

94a 

991 

909 

9or 


867 
850 
834 

793 
771 
770 

760 

758 
738 


719 


t  We  find  throughoat  their  whole  history  a  yery  important  distinction  in  the  religioi 
which,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  institations,  means  ako  the  political— condition 
of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Iirael.    Ismel  rested  with  tolerable  nniformity  on  a  aort 
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la  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam's  reign,  as  it  would  appear,  Shishak,  or 
Seconchis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  strong  force,  invaded  the  kingdom  of 
Judah/  and  without  much  difficulty  took  the  fenced  cities  on  which  Reho- 
boam  probably  had  placed  much  reliance.  Jerusalem  itself  appears  to 
have  opened  its  gates  to  Shishak.  Though  the  conqueror  took  rich  spoils 
^-among  which  were  even  the  costly  ornaments  of  the  temple — speedy 
submission  seems  to  have  induced  him  to  treat  the  inhabitants  themselves 
with  lenity.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  retain 
permanent  possession  of  his  conquest,  though  it  is  very  probable  that 
Rehoboam  was  obliged  to  make  an  agreement  to  pay  annual  tribute ; 
but  which,  as  considered  rather  dishonorable,  the  Jewish  chroniclers  have 
left  unnoticed. 

The  cause  which  led  the  Egyptian  monarch  to  invade  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  is  not  given ;  but  perhaps  it  was  no  other  than  a  desire  to  gain 
possession  of  the  wealth,  in  the  temple  and  in  the  royal  palace  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  it  seems  probable  Jeroboam  had  represented  to  him  as  worth 
a  warlike  enterprise  to  obtain. 

The  invasion  of  Shishak  seems  to  have  been  represented  by  the  priest- 
hood, and  accepted  by  the  king  and  the  people,  as  a  punishment  from 
Jehovah,  on  account  of  the  idolatry  which  had  been  practised  in  Judah ; 
for  there  is  no  mention  made  of  idolatrous  practices  during  the  remaining 
years  of  Rehoboam's  reign. 

Rehoboam  seems  in  comparison  with  his  illustrious  father,  to  have  been 
moderate  in  the  number  of  his  wives  and  concubines ;  for  his  harem  con- 
tained but  eighteen  of  the  former,  and  sixty  of  the  latter.  Of  all  his 
wives,  Rehoboam  loved  Maachaht  most,  whose  son  he  designed  for  his 


of  intennediate  systom  between  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  idolatry,  with  enoagh  of  ele- 
mentary truth  to  preserre  lome  show  of  fidelity  to  the  tyBtem,  and  enoogh  of  idolatry  to 
Mtiafy  the  corrupt  tendencies  of  the  age  and  the  coontry.  Hence,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
neyer,  under  any  of  its  kings,  strictly  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  system,  as  did  naoally  ita 
sister  kingdom ;  so,  on  the  other,  it  never,  or  very  rarely,  abandoned  itself  so  entirely 
to  idolatry  as  did  sometimes  Judah.  For  Judah,  resting  on  no  such  intermediate  point  as 
had  been  found  in  Israel,  was  in  a  state  of  constant  oscillation  between  the  extremes  c^  a  pare 
worship  of  Jehovah  and  entire  idolatry.  "  In  the  case  of  Behoboam,  the  loose  principles 
which  prevailed  at  the  latter  end  of  his  Other's  reign,  together  with  the  fiu;t  that  the 
mother,  from  whom  his  first  ideas  had  been  imbibed,  .was  an  Ammonitess,  may  partly 
aobount  lor  the  eztrame  facility  of  his  iall.  Indeed,  with  raferenoe  to  the  latter  &ct,  it  may 
be  observed  that  among  the  kinga  there  ia  scarcely  one  known  to  be  son  of  a  foreign,  and 
consequently  idolatrous  mother,  who  did  not  foil  into  idolatry ;  a  eircumstanee  which  is  sofii- 
cient  alone  to  explain  and  justify  the  policy  by  which  such  connections  were  forbidden."— 
Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  5. 

*  See  vol.  i  pp.  334, 335,  of  this  work.  The  infantry  of  Shishak  seems  chiefly  to  have 
been  oomposed  of  the  subject  or  allied  nations  of  Libya  and  Bthiopia. 

t  A  daughter  or  grand-daughter  of  Absalom.  She  is  mentioned  in  three  places,  and  in  aU 
«f  th«m  the  name  of  her  fother  is  differently  given.  In  1  Kings  xv.  2,  she  is  said  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Abishalom ;  in  2  Ohron.  xi.  20,  the  daughter  of  Absalom;  and  in  2  Ohzon. 
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successor  to  the  crown ;  and  to  ensure  this  end,  he  made  adequate  provi- 
sions for  his  other  sons  while  he  lived,  and  prudently  separated  them  from 
each  other,  by  dispersing  them  through  his  dominions  as  governors  of  the 
principal  towns.  This  policy  proved  successful ;  for  although  Rehoboam 
had  twenty-eight  sons,  besides  threescore  daughters,  his  settlement  of  the 

'  crown  was  not  disputed  at  his  death. 

AbUah,         Ahijak  otherwise  called  Abijatn,  succeeded  his  father,  and  the 

\  tboiit966  first  of  his  public  acts  proved  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  high 
^  ^'  dignity  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him.  Jeroboam  not  sat- 
isfied with  having  become  the  ruler  of  the  (en  tribes  of  Israel,  thought  that 
the  succession  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  Abijah  was  a  favorable  oppor* 
tunity  for  advancing  his  ambitious  plans  in  regard  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah; 
and  he  appears  for  that  purpose  to  have  made  a  general  military  levy,  which 
amounted  to  the  immense  number  of  eight  hundred  thousand  men.  Bat 
though  Abijah  could  raise  but  half  the  number  of  this  prodigious  forc^*  he 
boldly  took  the  field  against  his  adversary.  They  met  near  Mount  Zemo 
rim  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim.  The  armies  were  already  drawn  out  in  battle 
array  when  Abijah,  who  occupied  an  elevated  position,  finding  the  opportunity 
fiivorable,  addressed  his  troops.  He  set  out  with  afllrming'the  divine  right 
of  the  house  of  David  to  reign  over  all  Israel  by  virtue  of  an  alleged  immu- 
table covenant,  by  which  Jehovah  had  promised  to  David  that  his  posterity 
should  reign  fdrever ;  hence  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the  secession  of 
the  ten  tribes  was  an  open  rebellion  against  the  royal  dynasty  of  David, 
and  against  Jehovah;  and  this  he  represented  as  having  been  tNrought 
about  by  the  crafty  Jeroboam,  who,  aided  by  a  number  of  vain  and  lawless 
associates,  had  availed  himself  of  the  weakness  and  inexperience  of 
Rehoboam,  to  deprive  the  lawful  house  of  its  inheritance.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  animadvert  on  the  measures,  the  corruptions,  and  arbitrary 

.  changes,  by  which  Jeroboam  had  endeavored  to  secure  his  usurped  throne ; 
and  contrasted  this  with  the  manner  in  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  Moses  and  the  institutions  of  David  and  Solomon,  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  was  conducted  by  the  Levitical  priesthood  in  that  temple  where 
dwelt  the  visible  symbol  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah ;  and  at  last  he  added 


•he  is  called  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah.  The  Jewi  believe  that  Abaaknii^ 
the  ton  of  David,  is  intended.  "  This  does  not  appear  quite  certain,  hot  if  so,  we  may  take 
their  explanation  that  Maachah  was  the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Absalom ;  in 
which  case,  the  comparison  of  the  texts  will  intimate  that  Uriel  married  Tamar,  and 
Maachah  was  the  daughter,  which  consequently  makes  her  the  grand-daughter  of  Absakm, 
and  daughter  of  Uriel.  This,  upon  the  whole,  seems  mora  probable  than  that  the  seTeiml 
names,  Abishalom,  Absalom,  and  Uriel,  all  point  to  the  same  person  as  the  father  of 
Maachah.*' 

*  8  Ohron.  xiii.  3.    The  numbers  hero  given  are  unquestionably  exaggerated,  in 
qoenoe  of  the  oaielessnesii  of  the  transcriber!. 
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a  warning  that  the  children  of  Israel  should  not  venture  to  attack  an  army 
who  was  commanded  by  Jehovah  himself.* 

During  this  harangue,  which  Abijah  delivered  to  prove  that  justice 
was  on  his  side,  Jeroboam  executed,  as  it  would  appear,  a  very  clever 
manoeuvre.  He  secretly  ordered  a  detachment  of  his  troops  to  turn  the 
position  of  the  Judahites,  and  attack  them  in  the  rear,  while  he  assailed 
them  in  front  This  manoeuvre  was  so  well  executed  that  Abijah,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  the  time  he  had  finished  his  speech,  perceived  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy.  The  army  of  Judah  at  first  raised  a  cry  of 
astonishment  and  alarm,  but  at  that  moment,  when  perhaps  a  universal  panic 
was  about  to  seize  them,  the  priests  sounded  their  silver  trumpets,  "at  which 
well-known  and  inspiring  signal,  the  more  stout-hearted  raised  a  cry  for 
help  to  Jehovah,  and  rushed  upon  the  enemy ;  and  their  spirited  example 
raised  the  courage  and  faith  of  the  more  timid  and  wavering."  The  host 
of  Israel  could  not  withstand  the  enthusiasm  which  now  made  their  oppo- 
nents regardless  of  danger  and  death.  After  having  lost  an  immense 
number,!  the  rest  of  the  army  of  Israel  sought  safety  in  flight. 

This  signal  victory  encouraged  Abijah  to  retake  and  annex  to  his 
dominions,  several  border  towns  and  districts,  '*  some  of  which  originally 
belonged  to  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  which  the  Israelites  appear  to  have 
found  means  to  include  in  their  portion  of  the  divided  kingdom."  But  if 
Abijah's  victory  was  so  decisive  as  is  related,  then  it  seems  almost  inexplir 
cable  that  Jeroboam  should  have  been  able  to  preserve  the  far  greater  part 
of  his  kingdom  entire.  It  cannot  reasonably  be  denied,  that  a  quite  differ- 
ent result  might  justly  have  been  expected,  from  such  a  heavy  loss  as  that 
which  the  army  of  Israel  is  said  to  have  suffered.  Consequently  there  is 
much  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Jewish  priests  have  greatly  exaggerated 
this  victory.t 


*  Thia  Bpeecb,  whether  spoken  by  Abijah,or  pat  into  hiB  month  bj  the  writer  whoreeofded 
hiB  victory  over  Jeroboanii  has  been  mnch  praised ;  still  none  who  acknowledges  the  aove- 
nignty  of  the  people  will  give  his  assent  to  the  insinuation  that  the  ten  tribes  committed 
any  wrong  in  exercising  their  sovereign  right,  and  renouncing  their  allegiance  to  the  house 
of  David,  on  receiving  the  insulting  answer  of  Rehoboam,  which  I  have  alluded  to  in  its 
place. 

t  The  number  of  killed  is  reported  to  have  been  five  hundred  thoaaand.*-2  Ghnm.  xiii  17, 
and  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  viiL  ch.  11.  But  Professor  Jahn  remarks,  in  reference  to  the  high 
numbers  which  occur  here,  and  in  some  other  places,  that  "  In  numbers  so  large  there  may 
be  some  error  of  the  transcribers  ;*'  and  this  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hales,  who 
observes:  *'The  numbers  in  this  wonderful  battle  are  probably  corrupt,  and  should  be 
reduced  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000,  (slain),  as  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  of  Sextus  Quintus,  and 
many  earlier  editions,  and  in  the  old  Latin  translations  of  Josephns ;  and  that  such  were 
the  readings  in  the  Greek  text  of  that  author  originally,  Vignoles  judiciously  collects  from 
AbarbaneVs  charge  against  Josephns,  of  having  made  Jeroboam's  loss  no  more  than  50,000 
men,  wutrary  to  the  Hehrem  teat"  See  Kennioottfs  '<  Dissertations,"  vol.  i.  p.  533,  and  vol. 
iL  pp.  201  and  564. 

X  National  vanity  hatf  almost  always  induced  writers  to  extol  the  victories  of  their  ooobp 
trymen,  and  to  gloss  over  their  defeats  as  much  as  povible.    Besides,  in  this  Instance  tlien 
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Abijah  does  not  appear  lo  have  fulfilled  the  ezpectationt,  laiaed  by  his 
expressions  of  zeal  for  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  for  we  are  told  that  ^be 
walked  in  all  the  sins  of  his  fiither,"  and  that ''  bis  heart  was  not  perfect 
with  Jehovah  his  God  f  which  seems  to  intimate  that  he  either  practised, 
or  at  least  tolerated,  the  idolatrous  worship  that  Solomon  and  Rebo- 
boam  had  mtroduced  and  connived  au  After  a  reign  of  three  years  be 
died,  leaving  twenty-two  sons  and  sixteen  daughters,  whom  be  had  by 
fourteen  wives. 

Am  about  ^^^j  ouo  of  his  SOUS,  succoeded  to  the  throne ;  apd  the  goveni- 
ft»  B.  c.  ment  was  administered  by  his  grandmother,  Maachah.  Asa 
being  evidently  a  favorite  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  has,  tbere  is  reason 
to  suspect,  been  treated  with  partial  &vor  in  the  Biblical  narrative ;  6t31  it 
would  appear  that  he  was  an  able  and  praiseworthy  monarch.  It  is  said 
that  <'  he  did  that  which  was  right  with  Jehovah,  as  did  his  fiither  David  f 
which  indicates  that  he  was  equally  zealous  in  promoting  the  worship  ^ 
Jehovah,  as  was  David,  who,  in  other  respects,  as  we  have  seen,  was  fai 
from  doing  what  was  right.  Many  a  bloody  tyrant  has  been  zealously 
praying  to  the  Deity,  while  causing  thousands  of  his  fellowmen  to  be  tortured 
and  slaughtered,  because  they  have  dared  to  vindicate  freedom  of  thought 
Consequently  we  cannot  admit  that  Asa  was  a  just  monarch,  or  a  good 
man,  solely  because  he  evinced  zeal  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Still  the 
services  he  rendered  to  the  cause  of  a  purer  religion,  were  in  themselves 
praiseworthy,  and  must  have  been  naturally  looked  upon  by  the  Levitical 
priesthood  as  tending  to  promote  their  interests. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Asa  were  employed  in  the  reformation 
of  abuses.  He  destroyed  all  idols  and  their  altars,  and  did  all  in  bis 
power  to  restore  the  pure  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  to  re-establish  the 
Mosaic  system.  He  deprived  his  grandmother  Maachah  of  all  authority, 
because  she  had  abused  it  to  the  encouragement  of  idolatry.  He  sought 
to  repair  the  losses  suffered  by  the  temple  from  the  spoliation  of  Shishak ; 
which  naturally  pleased  the  priests  the  more,  as  he  restored,  at  least  in  part, 
their  ancient  influence.  He  also  did  much  to  put  his  kingdom  in  a  state 
of  defence  against  foreign  foes,  especially  by  repairing  the  fortified  towns, 
and  by  surrounding  many  others  with  slrong  walls  and  towers.  We  are 
also  told  that  he  '*  had  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  out  of  Judah, 
who  bore  shields  and  spears ;  and  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
out  of  Benjamin,  who  bore  shields  and  spears :  all  these  were  men  of 
valor."* 


are  many  otfaar  eyident  reasons  whicb  might  have  induced  the  Jewish  priesthood  to  describe 
the  loss  of  Israel  as  extraordinarily  heavy. 

•  *<  This  and  other  passages  of  the  same  natare,  deserihing  the  immense  force,  and  &• 
•mall  kingdoms  of  Jndah  and  Israel,  ^even  setting  aside  those  which  labor  under  the 
■nspioion  of  having  been  altered  by  the  copyists),  appear  to  intimate  that  the  general  enxol- 
fbr  miUtiffy  MTvioe  which  David  contemplated,  bat  was  prerented  from  completely 
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In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  his  kingdom  was  invaded  by  "  Zerah 
the  Cushite,"  whose  army  is  said  to  have  numbered  a  million  of  warriors.* 

Asa,  having  been  long  prepared  for  such  an  emergency,  hastened  to 
meet  the  numerous  invaders.  At  Mareshah,!  in  the  valley  of  Zephthat,  he 
completely  defeated  the  enemy,  and  pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  tents, 
and  even  to  Gerar  and  other  towns,  which  some  of  them  occupied  on  the 
border  land  toward  Palestine.  The  conquerors  gathered  rich  spoils  of  cattle 
from  the  camps  of  the  nomades,  and  of  merchandise  from  the  towns.  On 
the  triumphant  return  of  Asa  and  his  troops,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet 
Obed,  who,  actuated  by  the  purest  motives^  told  them  that  their  gratitude 
was  due  to  Jehovah,  as  it  was  chiefly  through  his  fiivor  that  they 
had  achieved  their  victory.  On  this  Asa  became  still  more  zealous  in 
promoting  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  in  pursuing  the  reforms  he  had 
already  begun.  He  succeeded  even  so  &r  as  to  root  out  almost  every 
remnant  of  idolatry,  and  to  induce  the  whole  people  to  renew  the  covenant 
with  Jehovah. 

These  reforms  appear  to  have  induced  a  large  number  of  the  subjects  of 
Baasha,  who,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Israel 
to  migrate  into  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  to  prevent  which  was  probably  the 
reason  that  caused  Baasha  to  take  the  town  of  Ramah  and  fortify  it  for  a 
frontier  barrier.    Asa,  by  bribing  the  king  of  Syria  to  forego  his  previous 


esecnthig,  was  aceomplulied  by  later  kiags,"  It  ie,  however,  not  to  be  preeamed  that  the 
armieB  of  Israel  and  Jadah  were  ezclosiyelj  devoted  to  the  military  profession ;  bat  are 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  national  militia,  boand  to  obey  any  call  from  the  king  into 
actual  service. 

*  2  Ohron.  ziv.  9.  Josepbos  (Ant  lib.  viii.  c.  12,)  states  Zerah's  force  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  nine  hnndred  thoosand  foot,  and  one  hnndred  thousand  horse.  Some,  however,  pre- 
sume that  it  ought  to  be  read  ninety  thousand  in  the  first.place,  and  ten  thousand  in  the  other. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  who  this  Zerah  might  have  been.  As  there  is  no  reason, 
from  the  Biblical  narratiye,  nor  from  that  of  Josephus,  to  suppose  that  by  this  Zerah  is 
meant  any  Egyptian  king,  for  at  that  time  Bgypt  was  not  ruled  by  any  Ethiopian  prince,  but 
by  Osorkon  or  Osorthon,  of  the  Babastile  dynasty ;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  an  Ethiopian 
army  would  have  been  allowed  to  march  through  Egypt,  or  that  a  prince  from  Ethiopia 
south  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  should  march  an  army  to  invade  Judah,  the  conclusion 
to  which  some  writers  have  arrived,  seems  to  me  to  be  acceptable,  that  the  army  of  Zerah 
was  composed  partly  of  Gushites  or  Ethiopians  of  Arabia— which  country  is  considered  by 
many  as  the  original  seat  of  all  the  Gushites— and  partly  of  such  Libyans  who,  as  auxilia- 
ries, had  with  Shishak  invaded,  some  twenty  years  before,  Palestine  and  who,  instead  of 
returning  to  their  own  deserts,  had  preferred  to  remain  in  those  of  Arabia  Petnea,  and  in 
the  country  between  Bgypt  and  Palestine.  It  is  at  least  evident  from  the  narrative,  that  the 
invaders  were  in  possession  of  some  border  towns,  such  as  Gerar,  in  this  district.  The 
flocks  and  herds,  and  tents  of  the  invaders,  intimate  also  that  they  were  nomades.  It  is 
also  probable  that  the  &cility  with  which  Shishak  had  obtained  possession  of  the  wealth  of 
Jerusalem,  had  bred  in  the  nomadio  tribes  that  lived  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  a  hope 
that  they  also  might  be  as  successful,  if  they  made  the  attempt;  and  that  this  hope  of 
easy  and  rich  spoils  had  induced  them  to  gather  under  a  temporary  chieftain  in  this  enter- 
prise against  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  This  opinion  seems  also  confirmed  by  the  iaoili^  with 
which  they  were  conquered  when  meeting  with  a  resolute  and  vigorous  resistance. 

t  This  town  had  been  fortified  by  Behoboam.— 2  Ghron.  zi.  8. 
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alliance  with  Baaeha,  and  causing  a  diversion  in  his  own  fiaiTor  by  the 
invasion  of  Israel,  succeeded  in  recovering  Ramab.  The  materials  whieb 
Baasha  had  brought  to  this  place,  were  used  by  Asa  in  fortifying  the 
towns  of  Geba  and  Mizpah.  But  as  Asa  had  employed  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  to  bribe  the  Syrian  monarch,  it  was  intimated  to  him 
by  the  prophet  Hanani,  that  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  Damascus 
was  displeasing  to  Jehovah.  Asa,  however,  threw  the  prophet  into 
prison,  evidently  suspecting  him  of  insincerity. 

It  seems,  however,  from  the  biblical  narrative,*  that  Asa,  at  a  later 
period,  oppressed  some  of  the  people.  Lust  of  tyranny  appears  to  be  a 
natural  consequence  of  long  possession  of  power  accompanied  by  con- 
tinued prosperity ;  for  few  rulers,  though  just  at  first,  have  continued  so  to 
the  end  of  a  long  and  successful  reign. 

In  his  old  age,  Asa  was  afflicted  with  a  disease  in  his  feet,  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  gout ;  and  the  biblical  narrative  reproaches  him  for  his 
resort  to  "  the  physicians  instead  of  relying  upon  Jehovah."t  This  extraor- 
dinary censure  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for,  either  by  the  erroneous  views 
of  the  writer  on  this  subject,  or  by  the  fact  that  these  physicians,  not  being 
priests  or  Levites,  in  whose  hands  the  medical  science  of  the  Hebrews 
chiefly  rested,  were  foreigners  and  idolaters,  who  trusted  more  to  supersti- 
tious rites  and  incantations  than  to  the  simple  remedies  cffeted  by 
nature.*! 

After  a  prosperous  reign  of  forty-one  years  Asa  died,  and  his  remains 
were  honored  with  a  magnificent  funeral.  The  corpse,  laid  on  a  bed  of 
state,  was  burned  with  vast  quantities  of  aromatic  substances ;  and  the 
ashes  were  afterwards  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared 
for  himself  on  Mount  Zion.i 
JthMhanha*      Jehoskaphot  succeeded  his  father  Asa.    The  first  act  of  his 

about  reign,  was  to  remove  the  high  places  and  the  groves  which  his 
914  B.  c.  fj^^i^Qf  i^^ij  allowed  to  remain.  Then  convinced  that  the  most 
efifectual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  the  corruptions  which  had 
with  so  much  difficulty  been  rooted  out,  was  to  provide  for  the  suitable 
instruction  of  the  people.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  he  sent  out  through 
all  the  cities  of  Judah,  a  number  of  "chiefs  "  or  "  princes,"  whose  rank  and 


*  2  Ghron.  xwi.  10.  1 2  Ohron.  xyi.  12.  %  Kitto's  Paleitino. 

(  "  The  burning  of  the  dead,  as  a  rite  of  sepulture,  had  originally  been  regarded  widi 
dislike  by  the  Hebrews.  But  a  change  of  feeling  in  this  dftitter  has  by  this  time  taken 
place ;  for  the  practice  is  not  now  mentioned  as  a  new  thing,  and  had  probably  been  some- 
time proTionsly  introduced.  Afterwards  burning  was  considered  the  most  distinguished 
honor  which  could  be  rendered  to  the  dead,  and  the  omission  of  it,  in  the  case  of  royal  per- 
•onagesi  a  disgrace.  But  in  later  days  the  Jews  conceived  a  dislike  to  this  rite,  and  their 
doctors  endeavored  in  consequence  to  pervert  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  refer  to  it, 
so  as  to  induce  the  belief  that  the  aromatic  substance  alone,  and  not  the  body,  was  burnt.'" 
— ^Eitto  s  Palestine,  vol.  i  book  iv.  ch.  5. 
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influence  secured  respect  and  attention  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  who 
with  them  were  to  instruct  the  people  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  king 
himself  made  a  tour  through  his  kingdom  to  see  that  his  prescripts  and 
intentions  were  duly  executed. 

Having  made  the  purity  of  religion  and  the  instruction  of  the  people 
the  first  objects  of  his  care,  this  excellent  prince  undertook  to  examine  and 
reform  the  abuses,  which  had  crept  into  the  various  departments  of  the 
state;  and  to  develope  the  civil  and  military  resources  of  the  country. 
The  people,  by  his  able  administration,  prospered  and  increased;  and  in 
the  same  degree  the  real  power  of  the  government  being  strong,  inspired 
the  people  with  confidence,  and  foreign  nations  with  a  salutary  fear. 
Edom  continued  submissive ;  Philistia  regularly  remitted  its  presents  and 
tributary  silver ;  and  several  of  Arabian  tribes  sought  the  friendship  of 
Jehoshaphat,  or  acknowledged  hs  authority  by  large  annual  tributes  of 
sheep  and  goats  from  their  flocks.  But  it  is  also  reported  that  the  men, 
enrolled  as  fit  to  bear  arms  and  liable  to  military  service,  when  called  upon, 
were  not  less  than  one  million  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  being 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  less  than  the  number 
returned  for  all  the  tribes,  except  Levi  and  Benjamin,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
vid.* Of  these,  a  certain  proportion  were  kept  in  service  to  act  as  royal 
guards  at  Jerusalem,  to  garrison  the  fortresses,  and  to  protect  the  northern 
frontier ;  and  especially  those  lands  of  Ephraim  which  Asa  had  taken 
from  Baasha.  New  fortresses  were  constructed  in  difierent  parts  of  the 
country,  and  were  well  garrisoned  and  supplied  with  the  munitions  of 
war. 

During  this  reign  the  bitter  animosities,  which  had  existed  between  the 
people  of  Judah  and  Israel  since  their  separation,  subsided  altogether, 
and  at  last  an  alliance  was  formed  between  Jehoshaphat  and  Ahab  to 
wrest  Ramath-Qilead  from  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria.  But  in  the  battle 
which  ensued,  Ahab  was  slain,  and  Jehoshaphat  scarcely  escaped  alive, 
as  he  was  long  mistaken  for  Ahab,  whose  life  the  Syrians  especially 
sought  to  take. 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Jehoshaphat  was  reproached  by  Jehu,  son 
of  the  prophet  Hanani,  for  having  assisted  Ahab;  but  he  bore  these 
reproaches  with  more  patience  than  his  father  had  those  heaped  upon 
him  by  Hanani.  Though  the  prophets  undoubtedly  in  many  instances 
were  men  of  great  merits  and  good  morals,  there  can  nevertheless  be  no 
question  that  they  too  often  attempted  to  influence  the  public  acts  of  the 
kings,  under  the  plea  of  being  empowered  by  Jehovah,  who,  however, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  system,  had  but  one  minister,  the  high>priest. 
Consequently,  strictly  speaking,  the  prophets  seem  to  have  exercised,  at 


*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9. 

ad 
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least  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  an  usurped  power,  if  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  the  high-priest 

Jehoshaphat  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
He  established  judges  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Judah,  and  a  supreme 
tribunal  at  Jerusalem,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  priests, 
the  Levites,  and  the  heads  of  families.  In  religious  matters,  this  tribunal 
was  presided  over  by  the  high-priest;  but  in  civil  matters,  or  those  in  which 
the  crown  was  interested,  by  "  the  ruler"  or  hereditary  chief,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.* 

About  this  time,  Jehoshaphat  made  another  tour  through  his  kingdom, 
from  Beersheba  in  the  south,  to  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  north,  endeavoring 
to  induce  the  people  more  strictly  to  worship  Jehovah.  But  in  the  north- 
ern districts  which  had  been  taken  or  recovered  from  Israel,  the  high 
places  of  the  Ephraimites  were  not  taken  away,  because  they  had  not  as 
yet  ''prepared  their  hearts  unto  the  Grod  of  their  fathers,"  as  had  the 
Judahites  whose  high  places  had  been  taken  away  at  the  beginning  of 
this  reign. 

While  engaged  in  these  laudable  measures,  Jehoshaphat  was  surprised 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  invasion  from  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites^t 
aided  by  several  of  the  nomade  tribes  of  Arabia.  The  invaders  entered 
the  southern  part  of  Judah  by  the  way  of  Edom,  turning  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  executed  their  scheme  with  such  dispatch 
that  they  pitched  their  tents  in  the  valley  of  Engedi,  before  Jehoshaphat 
had  received  the  least  intimation  of  their  intention.  Jehoshaphat  implored 
the  aid  of  Jehovah,  and  then  marched  with  the  troops  he  could  gather, 
accompanied  by  priests  and  Levites,  against  the  enemy.  But  meanwhile 
there  had  arisen  between  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  and  their  Arabian 


•  Hence  we  see  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  waa  not  eren  then  entirely  lost 
in  that  of  monarchy. 

t  There  exists  much  difference  of  opinion  whether  Jehoshaphat  was  first  attacked  bj  the 
Ammonites  and  Moabites,  without  any  provocation,  or  not  antil  after  the  expedition  which 
Jehoshaphat,  as  an  ally  of  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  had  undertaken  against  them,  in  order 
to  make  them  submit  to  the  latter  king,  under  the  reign  of  whose  predecessor  they  had 
raised  the  standard  of  independence,  (see  voL  i.  p.  180  of  this  work),  after  having,  since  their 
•abjection  by  David,  been  tributary  to  the  Hebrew  monarchs.  Those  who  are  of  the  former 
opinion  are  supported  by  Josephus ;  but  the  Biblical  narrative  leaves  this  question  doubtful. 
The  learned  writers  of  the  English  Universal  History  embraced  the  latter  opinion,  which  I 
feel  myself  more  inclined  to  adopt;  acknowledging,  however,  that  my  only  reason  for  it 
ongisates  from  the  supposition,  that  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  seem  more  likely  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  hazardous  expedition  when  actuated  by  revenge.  But  I  would  be  most 
inclined  to  hazard  the  conjecture,  that  this  invasion  and  that  of  "  Zerah  the  Oushite,"  ia  one 
and  &e  same  event,  which  has  twice  been  related  with  some  variations ;  as  it  soema  not 
likely,  that  so  soon  after  such  a  signal  defeat  as  that  which  Zerah  is  said  to  have  aoSered, 
the  nomades  on  the  borders  of  Palestine  should  have  made  a  new  invasion  into  Jodah. 
There  are  also  many  circumstances  in  the  narratives  themselvat)  which  very  much  warrant 
^lia  ooigeetare. 
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confederates,  a  battle,  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  latter;  and  after- 
wards there  occurred  a  contest  between  the  victors,  in  which  they  destroyed 
each  other.*  Consequently  on  arriving  at  the  place  where  the  invaders  had 
encamped,  the  Judahites  were  much  astonished  to  see  it,  as  well  as  the 
wilderness  around,  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  No  wonder  that 
they  ascribed  to  Jehovah,  this  evidently  providential  salvation  from  the 
enemies  who  had  inspired  them  with  so  much  fear !  After  having  spent 
three  days  in  collecting  the  rich  spoils,  on  the  fourth  the  Judahites  returned 
to  Jerusalem ;  but  before  entering  the  city,  they  held  a  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Shaveh,  or  the  King's  Dale — whence  called  Valley  of 
Berachah,t  and  also  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  After  this  they  entered 
Jerusalem  in  triumphal  procession. 

Jehoshaphat  attempted  to  revive  the  maritime  traffic  which  Solomon 
had  carried  on  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea.t  For  this  purpose  he  caused  to  be 
built,  at  his  port  of  Eziongeber  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  gul^  ships, 
which,  as  Josephus  informs  us,  being  too  unwieldy,  were  wrecked  soon 
after  they  left  tbe  port  The  cause  of  this  misfortune  is  in  the  biblical 
narrative  assigned  to  the  consent  which  Jehoshaphat  had  given  to  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Israel,  to  take  part  in  the  enterprise.  From  the  information 
which  Josephus  has  left  us  on  this  subject,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
the  enterprise  failed,  through  the  want  of  such  skilful  shipwrights  and  able 
mariners  as  those  furnished  by  Hiram  to  Solomon  for  building  and  man- 
ning his  ships. 

Jehoshaphat  appears  to  have  been  a  very  excellent  king ;  and  as  far  as 
we  know  of  him,  much  superior  in  virtue  to  David,  though  no  doubt 
inferior  to  this  able  general  in  military  qualities. 

Jehoshaphat  dying  after  a  virtuous  life  of  sixty  years,  and  an  able  and 
honorable  reign  of  twenty-five,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son. 


*  See  voL  i.  pp.  408,  409,  of  this  work ;  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  ix.  1 ;  and  2  Chron.  zz.  From 
the  twenty-ieooDcL  and  twenty-third  verses  of  the  eited  chapter  of  the  second  Chronicles,  I 
would  conclude  that  the  writer  was  not  acqoainted  with  the  cause  of  the  sanguinary  struggle 
which  had  occurred  among  the  confederated  army  ;  but  the  narratiye  seems  to  me  to  warrant 
the  conjecture,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir — the  Gdomites — ^were  not  allies  of  tbe 
invaders,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  laid  an  ambuscade  for  them,  and  that  hence  a  disorderly 
battle,  probably  in  the  night,  had  been  fought,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  and  precipitate 
flight  of  the  rest  of  the  invaders.  This  is  the  more  likely,  if  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  invasion  took  place  ailer  the  war  which  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  made 
against  the  Moabites ;  as  the  king  of  Edom,  as  a  vassal  of  Jehoshaphat,'  marched  with  him 
against  the  Moabites,  who  therefore  now,  together  with  the  Ammonites  and  the  Arabians, 
might  reasonably  be  presumed  to  have  fought  for  revenge,  no  less  upon  the  Edomites  than 
upon  the  Judahites. 

t  Valley  of  Blessing. 

t  Josephus  says  that  the  ships  were  to  sail  to  Pontns,  and  to  the  maritime  cities  of  Pontns, 
(Ant.  lib.  iz.  1),  but  this  is  generally  considered  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  ships  then  could 
not  have  been  fitted  out  from  Eziongeber. 
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jshoniB       Jehoram  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 

•boat     his  namesake  and  relative  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel. 

Jehoram,  king  of  Judah,  was,  as  is  elsewhere  related,  married 
to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  Queen  Athalia  appears 
to  have  inherited  her  mother's  firmness  of  character  and  administrative 
abilities,  and  also  her  love  of  idolatry,  bigotry,  and  pride.  As  Jezebel  had 
made  Ahab  subject  to  her  will,  so  there  is  reason  to  presume  that  Atha- 
liah also  made  her  husband  the  instrument  of  her  schemes. 

Jehoram  is,  and  probably  with  truth,  represented  as  a  bad  man.  The 
first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  bring  to  an  untimely  end  his  six  brothers,  and 
some  of  the  chief  persons  of  Judah.  Soon,  on  the  advice  of  the  queen,*  he 
began  to  introduce  idolatry,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  some  of  those  obscene 
rites  which  were  practised  in  certain  kinds  of  idolatrous  worship.  High 
places,  similar  to  those  Jehoshaphat  had  forbidden,  again  appeared  upoa 
the  hills  of  Judah :  and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  worship  strange 
gods. 

These  measures  caused  the  prophet  Elijaht  to  write  to  Jehoram  a  letter 
couched  in  strong  terms,  and  denouncing,  as  it  is  said,  the  misfortunes 
which  afterwards  followed.^ 

The  king  of  Edom,  who  assisted  Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram  king"  of 
Israel  in  the  war  against  Moab,  had,  according  to  Joeephus,  been  slain  by 
his  revolted  subjects,  and  the  new  sovereign  desired  to  signalize  his  acces- 
sion, and  to  gain  the  love  of  his  subjects,  by  vindicating  their  indepen- 
dence, and  delivering  them  from  the  necessity  of  paying  any  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Judah,  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  compelled  since  the  time 
of  David.  This  attempt  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  not  at  first  successful ; 
but,  although  once  defeated  by  Jehoram,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  vindicating- 
the  independence  of  his  country.  Emboldened  by  this,  the  Philistines  also 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and,  assisted  by  the  Arabs,  who  bordered 
on  the  Ethiopians,  invaded  Judah,  plundered  and  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  not  sparing  even  Jerusalem  and  the  royal  palace.  They  led  away 
into  slavery  all  the  women  of  the  king's  harem,  except  Athaliah,  who  con- 


*  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  is.  ch.  5. 

t  In  2  Ohron.  zxl.  12,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  iz.  c.  5,  it  is  said  that  the  prophet  filjjah 
wrote  this  letter;  bat  as  we  see  from  2  Kings  ii.  compared  with  2  Kings  iii.  11,  that  Blyah 
was  already  dead  before  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  this  prophet  could  therefore  write  no 
letter  to  Jehoram ;  bat  it  mast  have  been  EUthaf  as  the  Masorote  text  has  it,  who  wrote  to 
Jehoram. 

^  It  is  to  be  obserred  that,  as  these  chronicles  were  evidently  written  long  after  the  eveata 
had  taken  place,  the  writers  when  allading  to  the  warnings  of  the  prophets,  make  them  to 
appear  to  have  contained  the  predictions  of  the  very  events  which  afterwards  took  plaoe  ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  prophets  had,  bat  in  general  terms,  alluded  to  tho 
natoral  consequences  of  wicked  actions.  If  this  evident  truth  were  generally  admitted  by 
Ghristiaa  theologians,  they  woald  render  greater  serviee  to  the  cause  of  the  Ohristiaa  veligunu 
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trived  to  escape ;  and  made  prisoners  all  the  royal  princes,  except  Abaziah, 
otherwise  called  Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  of  them  all.  Jehoram  himself 
died  of  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease,  after  two  years  of  suiTering.  So 
little  was  he  honored,  that  he  was  denied  a  burial  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings. 

Ahaziah^  his  youngest  son,  succeeded  Jehoram.    His  reign  was    ^j^^.^^ 
short ;  for  on  the  following  year  he  was  put  to  death,  on  the  com-      about 
mand  of  Jehu.  "*  ^  ^ 

Queen  Athaliahj  having,  as  it.  would  appear,  exercised   the     ^^^^^ 
supreme  authority  in  Judah  during  the  reign  of  her  husband    AthaUaki 
and  of  her  son,  now  assumed  the  sovereign  power  in  her  own    q^^q, 
name. 

Before  this  time  there  is  nothing  reported  of  her,  which  intimates  that 
she  was  of  a  cruel  disposition.  But  the  murder  of  her  son,*  her  mother,t 
and  her  brother,!  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Ahab  to  which  sbe  belonged,  seem  to  have  made  her  spirit  utterly 
savage.  Still  this  would  not  appear  to  account  altogether  for  her  sangui- 
nary proceedings  against  the  children  of  her  own  son  Ahaziah.  There- 
fore it  seems  reasonable  to  presume  that  she  was  also  actuated  by  ambi- 
tious motives,  and  by  fear  that  she  should  lose  that  authority  she  had  hith- 
erto exercised,  first  as  queen-consort  and  then  as  queen-mother,  should  any 
one  of  her  grandsons  succeed  to  the  throne.  Besides,  goaded  by  unsatisfied 
revenge,  she  may  have  felt  some  infernal  pleasure  in  treating  the  house  of 
David  with  the  same  unrelenting  cruelty  as  her  own  family  had  been 
treated  by  Jehu. 

But  whatever  her  motives  may  have  been,  we  are  informed  that  she 
caused  all  her  grandsons  to  be  slain  in  one  day,  with  the  exception  of 
Joash,  an  infant,  who  was  by  stealth  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehoshabad,  or 
Jehoshabeath,$  the  wife  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiada,  and  sister  of  the  late 
king  Ahaziah,  and  concealed  with  his  nurse  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
temple.  II 

The  barbarous  murder  of  her  grand-children  could  not  but  be  viewed 
with  general  indignation  by  the  people  of  Judah,  and  it  seems  indeed  very 
remarkable  that  her  enemies,  the  Levitical  priesthood,  dared  not  attempt  at 


*  Ahaziah.  t  Jezeb«l.  t  Jehoranii  king  of  Jndah. 

f  **  No  retreat  could  have  been  more  lecare  than  that  which  was  ohoien  for  the  infant 
prince ;  for  not  only  were  the  apartments  of  the  temple  nnder  the  tolo  direction  of  the 
priests,  and  to  the  innermost  of  which  no  other  had  access ;  but  Athaliah  had  pnt  herself 
out  of  the  way  of  obtaining  information  of  the  fact,  by  the  entire  neglect  of  the  temple  and 
the  institutions  connected  with  it  And  although  she  did  not,  indeed  could  not,  actually  put 
down  the  temple-worship,  her  preference  and  favor  was  given  to  the  temple  of  Baal,  and  his 
high  priest,  Mattan,  was  upheld  by  her  as  of  equal  rank  and  importance  with  the  high  priest 
of  Jehovah.*'— Kitto's  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  7. 

I  2  Ohron.  zxu.  11 ;  Joseph.  Ant  lib.  ix.  ch.  7. 
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once  to  deprive  her  of  all  authority.  This  seems  to  roe  to  indicate  that 
there  was  a  strong  party  which,  having  adopted  the  worship  of  Baal, 
supported  her  authority.  But  in  the  seventh  year  of  queen  Athaliah's 
reign,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada  judged  that  the  fit  time  had  arrived  for 
executing  a  revenge  so  long  nourished.  The  existence  of  Joash,  who  had 
meanwhile  remained  concealed  in  the  secret  chambers  o(4he  temple,  seems 
to  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  Atbaliah  and  the  people ;  and  it  is 
probable,  it  was  generally  supposed,  he  had  perished  in  the  slaughter  of 
his  brothers;  and  perhaps  the  queen  herself  had  even  been  induced  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

The  high-priest  seeing  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  disclosure  of 
the  existence  of  Joash  might  be  safely  made,  communicated  the  secret  to 
some  of  the  chiefe  and  military  commanders,  on  whom  he  could  depend, 
and  received  from  them  a  promise  to  concur  in  the  act  of  proclaiming  and 
crowning  the  young  Joash  king  of  Judah.  The  persons  whom  Jehoiada 
liad  admitted  to  his  confidence  went  about  the  country,  gaining  over  the 
heads  of  the  families,  and  persuading  them,  as  well  as  the  Levites  not  on 
duty,  to  repair  to  Jerusalem.  When  all  those  who  had  engaged  in  this 
enterprise  had  come  to  the  metropolis,  Jehoiada  agreed  with  them  how  to 
act.  According  to  the  plan  which  had  been  adopted,  the  conspirators  were 
divided  into  three  bodies,  one  of  which  was  to  guard  Joash  in  the  temple ; 
the  second,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  avenues ;  and  the  third  was  placed 
at  the  gate  leading  to  the  royal  palace.  The  people  were  to  be  admitted  as 
usual  to  the  outer  courts.  Then  the  armories  of  the  temple  were  opened, 
and  the  spears,  bucklers,  and  shields  of  king  David,  were  distributed  to  these 
posts,  as  well  as  to  the  Levites,  who  were  to  form  a  barrier  around  the 
young  king  under  the  ceremony.  When  all  was  arranged  in  this  order, 
Jehoiada  appeared,  leading  by  the  hand  Joash,  then  only  seven  years  of  age. 
The  high-priest  placed  the  boy  by  the  pillar,  where  the  kings  were  usually 
stationed,  and  having  anointed  him  with  the  sacred  oil,  put  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  arrayed  him  in  royal  robes,  and  gave  into  his  hands  the 
book  of  the  law,  upon  which  the  usual  oaths  were  administered  to  him.* 
The  young  prince  was  then  seated  on  a  throne,  which  had  been  provided, 
in  doing  which  he  was  hailed,  and  recognised  by  the  acclamations  of 
^  Long  live  the  king  P 

Queen  Athaliah,  on  being  made  aware  that  there  was  something 
extraordinary  going  on  in  the  temple,  and  hearing  the  shouts  and  rejoic- 
ing of  the  people,  hastened  thither,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  court 
of  the  priests ;  where  was  presented  to  her  view  the  enthroned  boy, 
crowned  and  regally  arrayed,  while  the  heads  of  the  families,  the  military 


*  In  causing  lo  yoang  a  child  to  take  an  oath,  Jehoiada  acted  very  improperly,  aa  it  ia 
evident  that  the  boy  coald  not  be  coniidered  bound  by  an  oath  he  did  not  nndentaad. 
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diieftains  and  the  Levites,  stood  at  their  seyeral  stations  as  in  atten- 
dance on  their  king ;  the  Levites,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do,  blowing 
their  trumpets,  and  playing  on  their  various  instruments  of  music.  At 
this  sight  the  queen  rent  her  clothes,  exclaiming,  "  Treason !  treason  1" 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  when  she  was  about  to  leave  tlie  temple,  the  high- 
priest  directed  the  guards  to  follow  her  and  kill  her ;  but  not  until  she 
was  outside  of  the  temple-courts  to  avoid  polluting  that  sacred  place  with 
human  blood.    The  guards  did  as  they  were  ordered. 

The  young  king  was  then  conducted  with  great  pomp  to  the      j^^^^ 
royal  palace,  escorted  by  those  who  were  present,  and   there    »b<mfcS77 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  high-priest  without  any  formal  appointment,  appears  to  have  been 
recognized  as  the  guardian  of  the  kibg  and  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Ha 
embraced  the  favorable  dispositions  then  existing,  to  induce  the  people  of 
Judah  to  renew  their  ancient  covenant  with  Jehovah.  Actuated  by  the 
impulse  thus  received  and  the  enthusiasm  thus  excited,  and  led  by  the 
priests  and  Levites  of  Jehovah,  the  people  proceeded  once  more  to  extir* 
pate  the  idolatries  of  Baal.  They  hastened  to  the  temple  of  this  deity  where 
they  slew  the  high-priest  Mattan  before  the  altar,  and  then  demolished 'the 
whole  fabric*  The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal,  were  afterwards  destroyed 
throughout  all  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Jehoiada,  during  his  administration  of  the  kingdom,  applied  himself  with 
great  industry  to  introduce  the  same  public  order  that  existed  during  the 
latter  period  of  David's  reign.  The  persons  who  had  aided  him  in  raising 
Joash  to  the  throne,  and  himself  to  the  supreme  authority,  or  were  other- 
wise distinguished  for  their  abilities,  he  appointed  high-ofiScers  in  the  state. 
'^  The  glory  of  restoring  the  fiabric  of  the  temple  he  reserved  for  the  king, 
who,  accordingly,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  thoroughly 
repaired  that  famous  structure."  Jehoiada  died  very  old,  and  was 
honored  with  a  sepulchre  among  the  kings  of  the  family  of  David, 
"  because  he  had  done  good  in  Israel" 

To  superficial  observers  it  must  seem  very  remarkable,  that  Joash 
educated  in  the  temple,  and  among  the  priests  of  Jehovah,  and  so  long 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  high-priest  of  Jehovah,  should,  as  soon- 
as  he  was  left  without  this  guide,  "  yield  to  the  witcheries  of  idolatry ;'' 
but  with  due  attention  to  the  subject  it  will  appear  that  the  very  authority 
which  Jehoiada  and  the  Levitical  priesthood  had  exercised,  during  the  first 
reign  of  Joash,  could  not  be  very  agreeable  to  a  young  prince,  whose 
ambition  had  been  raised  by  the  arts  of  designing  flatterers.  It  required 
also  no  very  high  degree  of  sagacity  to  see,  that  favor  shown  to  the  worship 


•  2  Kingt  iz.  17, 18. 
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of  Strange  gods  would  tend  to  diminish  the  inflaeace  of  the  Levidcal  pn 
hood,  and  vindicate  the  royal  authority.  Thus  the  introduction  of 
idolatry  seems  to  have  been  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  desire  of 
Joash,  as  well  as  many  other  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  to  enlarge  their 
own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  Levitical  priesthood.  This  seems  the 
only  satis&ctory  explanation  of  the  repeated  attempts  of  so  many  Hebrew 
kings  to  introduce  and  sustain  idolatrous  worship  in  opposition  to  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  as  supported  by  the  Levitical  priesthood,  whoee 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  the  religious  system  of 
Moses. 

The  above  views  are  supported  by  what  I  am  about  now  to  relate.  Aa 
soon  as  Jehoiada  was  dead,  many  of  the  chief  men  in  Judah  repaired  to  the 
rojral  court,  and  by  flattering  words  ''  so  won  upon  the  king  that  he  was  at 
length  induced  to  give,  first  his  tolerance,  and  then  his  sanction  to  idda* 
trous  wcnrship."*  Against  this,  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  a  near 
relation  to  the  king,  raised  his  voice,  and,  as  we  are  told,  predicted  the 
national  calamities  which  would  follow ;  but  then  some  of  the  people  con- 
spired against  the  life  of  Zechariah,  and  having  gained  the  sanction  of 
the  king,  put  the  fearless  priest  to  death.  Such  was  the  gratitude  Joash 
paid  to  Jehoiada  for  having  protected  his  life  and  raised  him  to  the  ^throne. 

This  barbarous  act  excited  still  more  the  animosity  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  and  their  adherents  against  Joash.  Consequently,  when  that 
able  warrior,  Hazael,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  Gilead, 
advanced  against  Jerusalem — although  accompanied  by  but  a  small  force, 
which  seems  to  intimate  that  he  relied  upon  treachery  alone — ^be  defeated  a 
large,  but  no  doubt  factious  army  which  Joash  opposed  to  him,  and  entered 
the  city,  where  he  took  rich  spoils.  The  chief  supporters  of  Joash  being 
slain  in  this  battle  soon  after,  he  himself,  who  had  been  grievously- 
wounded,  was  nearly  murdered  by  his  own  servants.t  The  honors  of  a 
royal  burial  were  refused  to  his  remains. 

Amaiuii       Amaziah,  son  of  Joash,  now  mounted  the  throne  of  Judah. 

•boat     His  first  act  was  to  punish  the  murderers  of  his  father.     It  is 

^^^'^'  mentioned  that  he  did  not  include  their  children  in  this  doom ; 
and  thus  he  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  seems  to  indicate,  as 


*  Compare  2  Ghron.  xxiv.  17-82. 

t  This  is  tbq  account  given  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  23,  24,  bat  according  to  what  we  are  told  in 
2  Kings  xii.  17,  18,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  ix.  ch.  8,  Hazael,  aft^  having  taken  (xath,  advanced 
against  Jerasalem.  Instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  Joash,  taking  the  treasares  of  the 
temple,  hastened  to  porcbase  peace,  and  prevent  the  Syrian  king  from  advancing  to  the  city. 
Then  Joash  fell  into  a  severe  distemper,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  some  conspirators.  Some 
writers  reconcile  the  narratives  given  in  the  second  book  of  Kings  and  in  Josephas,  with 
the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  by  presuming  that  Hazael  was  first  compelled  by  the  Judah- 
itea  to  retreat,  but  returning  afterwards,  took  and  pillaged  Jerusalem. 
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some  writers  have  remarked,  that  a  contrary  practice  had  previously  pre- 

railed. 
About  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Amaziah  undertook  to  reduce  to 

submission  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Jehoram. 

Leading  a  numerous  army  against  this  people,  he  gained  a  decisive  battle 

over  them  in  the  Salt  Yalley,*  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  ten  thousand  prisoners  here  taken  were  cast  down  from  the  cliffs  of 

their  native  mountains  and  dashed  in  pieces — an  act  which  the  Levitical 

priesthood  seem  not  to  have  considered  wrong. 

Amaziah  having  on  the  advice  of  a  prophet  sent  away^he  troops  which 
the  king  of  Israel  had  commissioned  to  aid  him  against  the  Edomites,  the 
Israelites  regarded  this  act  as  an  insult,  and  seem  to  have  been  instigated 
by  it  to  smite  and  plunder  several  of  the  towns  of  Judah  on  their  homeward 
march,  and  to  kill  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  on  this  account  that  Amaziah.  proud  of  his  victory  over 
the  Edomites,  determined  to  make  war  on  Israel ;  but  instead  of  com- 
mencing, as  usual,  by  some  aggressive  movement,  Amaziah  sent  a  formal 
challenge  to  Joash,  king  of  Israel,  to  meet  him  in  a  pitched  battle, 
in  these  words :  '^  Come,  and  let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face."  The 
answer  which  Joash  returned  seems  evidently  designed  in  a  haughty  man- 
ner to  deter  Amaziah  from  his  purpose :  "  A  thistle  that  was  in  Lebanon 
sent  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  saying,  *  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife,' 
and  a  wild  beast  of  Lebanon  passed  by  and  trod  down  the  thistle.  Thou 
sayest,  '  Lo !  I  have  smitten  the  Edomites,'  and  thy  heart  is  lifted  up. 
Abide  now  at  home ;  why  shouldst  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt,  so  that  thou 
shouldst  fall,  and  Judah  with  thee  ?" 

But  Amaziah  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  disdainful  language.  At 
Beth-shemesh  the  two  armies  met  in  hostile  array.  The  king  of  Judah 
was  defeated,  and  made  a  captive.  The  conqueror  then  pursued  his  tri- 
umphal march  to  Jerusalem,  which  he  pillaged,  not  sparing  even  the  sacred 
things  of  the  temple.  He  also  caused  four  hundred  cubits  of  the  wall  to 
be  broken  down.  Still  he  restored  Amaziah  to  the  throne,  taking,  how- 
ever, with  him  hostages  on  his  return  to  his  own  kingdom. 

It  ought  not  to  be  past  over  in  silence,  that  Amaziah,  on  his  return  from 
his  victorious  expedition  against  the  Edomites,  brought  with  him  the  idols 
before  which  that  people  had  been  wont  to  worship ;  and  set  them  up  as 
objects  of  religious  homage  at  Jerusalem,  thus  indicating  that  he  considered 
his  victory  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  their  favor; — remarkable  evidence  of  the 
difficulty  which  men  of  those  times  had  to  adopt  the  idea  of  Deity  in  unity. 
Many  are  the  evidences  that  most  of  the  Hebrews  believed  in  the  co-existence 
of  many  gods,  though  they  generally  viewed  Jehovah  as  the  Supreme  God. 

The  defeat  of  Amaziah,  and  his  attempt  to  introduce  idolatry,  seem 

*  See  Tol.  i.  p.  399  of  this  work. 
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to  have  been  the  causes  which  led  to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  Having 
been  acquainted  with  the  intended  attempt  against  his  life,  he  at  once 
sought  refuge  in  the  fortified  town  of  Lachish.  But  being  pursued,  he 
was  slain  by  the  conspirators,  who  brought  back  his  body  '^  upon  horses  to 
Jerusalem,"  where  it  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  David. 
Uzziakj  otherwise  called  Azariah,  was  but  five  years  old  when 
«r  Anriah.  hls  father  was  slain.    Uzziab  was,  however,  not  formally  called 

^**^^     to  the  throne  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  *    Much  influence 

upon  the  character  of  Uzziah  is  attributed  to  the  early  and  sub> 

sequent  advice  of  a  wise  and  good  man  by  the  name  of  Zechariah,t  who 

seems   to  have  persuaded   the  king  to  regulate  his  conduct  altogether 

according  to  the  law  and  system  of  Moses. 

Uzziah  displayed  during  his  long  reign  much  energy  and  ability,  both 
in  war  and  peace.  Still  the  improvements  which  he  made  appear  to 
have  chiefly  consisted  in  such  as  promoted  his  private  interests.  Thus, 
for  instance,  we  are  informed  that  he  built  towns,  and  digged  wells  in  the 
desert,  ^^/or  he  had  many  cattle  both  in  the  valleys  and  in  the  plains  f* 
and  as  "  he  had  ground-tillers  and  vine-dressers  in  the  mountains  and  in 
Carmel,''  it  seems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  his  interest  to  have  "  bred  hus- 
bandry." Nevertheless,,  there  is  much  truth  in  Mr.  Kitto*s  remarks: 
''  These  were  laudable  things  ;  for  the  people  could  not  but  be  benefitted 
by  them,  even  though  their  benefit  were  less  the  immediate  intention  than 
the  indirect  efiect" 

The  care  which  this  king  took  of  the  military  organization  of  his 
kingdom,  seems  to  have  been  very  great  New  fortifications  were  built, 
and  the  old  ones  repaired.  At  Jerusalem  not  only  were  the  damages 
which  the  walls  had  sufiered  mended,  but  the  gates  and  angles  were 
strengthened  with  towers ;  and  on  these  were  mounted  engines  invented 
by  skilful  men,  and  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  king, 
for  the  purpose  of  discharging  arrows  and  great  stones.t    Ample  stores  of 


*  It  18  therefore  disputed  by  ohronologers,  whether  to  count  the  fifty-two  yean  of  bu  reign 
from  the  beginning  or  from  the  eleven  interyening  years.  Dr.  Hales  has  adopted  the  Utter 
opinion,  as  seems  from  the  preceding  table.  He  says,  that  as  Uzziah  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  he  became  king,  **  this  naturally  accoants  for  the  length  of  the  interregnnm.  2  Kings 
XT.  1,  2.  Amaziah  was  slain  fifteen  years  current  after  the  death  of  Jehoaah,  king  of  Israel, 
(2  Kings  siy.  17)— or  fourteen  years  complete  from  the  accession  of  Jeroboam  11.  his  son  ; 
and  Azariah  or  Uzziah  did  not  begin  to  reign  till  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jeroboam,  (according  to 
the  foregoing  correction),  instead  of  the  twenty-seventh  yeai>— 2  Kings  xir,  1 — which  giyea 
the  length  of  the  interregnum  eloTon  years  complete." 

t  This  person  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  prophet  Zechariah,  who  lived  long  after- 
wards. There  are  several  conjectures  who  this  Zechariah  may  have  been,  but  none  founded 
upon  any  valid  ground.    Consequently  we  presume  not  to  determioe  who  he  was. 

t  There  has  been  much  doubt  whether  these  engines  were  invented  by  the  Hebrew  engi> 
neers,  or  copied  by  them  from  foreigners.  As  this  nation  had  not  much  genius  for  mechanical 
invention,  it  seems  most  probable  that  these  engines  were  imitations  of  such  as  were  used 
among  the  neighboring  nations,  and,  as  seems  most  likely,  among  the  Pbosniciaus. 
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weapons  and  armor-speara,  shields,  helmets,  breast-plates,  bows,  and  stone* 
slings,  were  collected  for  the  numerous  body  which  Uzziah  enrolled  as 
ready  to  be  called  to  arms,  and  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  men,  under  two  thousand  and  six 
hundred  family  chiefs.  This  force  formed  a  sort  of  militia,  divided  into 
bands,  liable  to  be  called  into  actual  service  by  rotation,  according  to  the 
number  required. 

This  force  and  these  prudent  arrangements  enabled  Uzziah  to  establish 
and  extend  his  power.  He  recovered  possession  of  the  port  of  Eiath  on 
the  Red  Sea,  and  took  possession  of  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
Philistines, — Gath,  Jabneh,  and  Ashdod.  The  nomade  Ar&bian  tribes  on 
the  borders  were  subdued,  and  the  Ammonites  reduced  to  pay  tribute. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  Uzziah  was  smitten  with  leprosy.  Having 
dared  to  attempt  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  priests, 
by  entering  the  holy  place, — which  none  but  the  priests  might  lawfully 
enter, — to  offer  incense  on  the  altar  there,*  he  was  followed  by  the  high 
priest  Azariah,  and  by  eighty  other  priests,  who  opposed  his  design,  and 
warned  him  of  accomplishing  his  intention.  The  king,  angry  with  this 
attempt  to  oppose  him,  seized  the  censer  to  offer  incense ;  but  in  that 
moment,  as  it  is  alleged,  marks  of  leprosy  appeared  on  his  forehead.  On 
perceiving  this,  the  priests  drove  him  out  as  being  polluted.t  From  the 
time  Uzziah  became  leprous,  he  was  obliged  to  live  apart  as  lepers  were 
prescribed  to  do,  and  his  son  Jotham  transacted  the  affairs  of  the  govern* 
nment  in  his  father's  name. 

The  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos,  Hoshea,  and  Joel,  seem  to  have  been 
bom  during  the  reign  of  Uzziah. 

Jotham  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  his  father  died,  on     j^thim 
which  occasion  he  exchanged  his  regency  for  the  royalty.    He      i]>o«i 
appears  to  have  inherited  his  father's  virtues,  and  to  have  con-     ^*®-^ 
tinned  the  improvements  which  that  able  prince  had  begun.    He  built 
several  fortresses,  and  overcame  the  Ammonites,  who  made  an  attempt  to 
vindicate  their  independence.    His  sixteen  years'  reign   is  counted  as 
having  been  very  prosperous.    On  his  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

Ahaz  was  twenty  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his  father  to  xta.»boat 
the  throne.    He  appears  from  the  first  to  have  favored  idolatry,    743  b.  o. 


*  It  is  probable  tbat  be  was  incited  to  tbis  act  bj  tbe  example  of  tbe  neigbborin^  kings^ 
who  anited  tbe  regal  and  pontifical  fanctiona. 

t  The  tnost  charitable  explanation  of  this  narrative  seems  to  me  to  be,  that  tbe  priests, 
either  by  force  or  persnasion,  obliged  Uzziah  to  desist  from  his  attempt  to  take  upon  himself 
a  fnnction  which  legally  belonged  to  them ;  and  when  it  afterwards  happened  that  be 
became  leprous,  it  was  interpreted  as  a  punishment  for  his  attempt  to  intmde  npon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  priests.  But  there  may  be  those  who  wonld  be  inclined  to  prestwie 
that  the  priests,  in  order  to  deter  other  princes  from  invading  their  territory,  had,  in  som» 
way  or  other,  inocolated  Uzziah  with  the  leprosy. 
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and  as  he  suffered  much  from  the  Syrians  he  was  induced  to  worship  their 
gods,  in  order,  as  he  imagined,  to  avert  their  wrath.*  This  is  no  evidence 
that  he  was  a  bad  king — as  some  writers  have  hence  deemed  him  to  have 
been — ^but  proves  only  that  his  conception  of  the  Deity  was  very  erro- 
neous, and  that  he  had  no  full  reliance  on  the  doctrine  of  Moses. 

The  alliance  which  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
formed  against  Ahaz,  seems  to  have  been  designed  to  dethrone  him,  and 
to  make  ^'  the  son  of  Tabeal  king  in  his  place."! 

The  allied  kings  were  at  first  very  successful.  Elath  was  taken  from 
Judah  by  Rezin,  who  either  kept  it  himself,  or,  as  some  writers  assert, 
restored  it  to  the  Edomites.  He  also  gained  a  victory  over  Ahaz  himself, 
and  carried  away  a  large  number  of  captive  Judahites  to  Damascus.} 
Pekah  met  with  equal  success.  He  slew  in  one  day,  as  is  improbably 
related,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  Judah,  and  carried 
away  into  captivity  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  women  and 
children,  together  with  heavy  spoils,  to  Samaria.§  But  on  his  arrival  thither 
he  was  met  by  the  prophet  Obed,  and  by  some  of  the  chiefs  of  Ephraim ; 
the  former  of  whom  awakened  the  king's  apprehension  for  the  conse- 
quences of  the  anger  of  Jehovah,  on  account  of  the  evil  already  committed 
against  the  house  of  Judah,  and  exhorted  him  not  to  add  to  this  evil  and  to 
their  danger,  by  reducing  the  women  and  children  of  that  kindred  state  to 
bondage.  The  prophet  was  vigorously  seconded  by  the  chiefs,  who  posi- 
tively declared  to  the  troops,  "  ye  shall  not  bring  in  hither  these  captives  to 
increase  our  guilt  before  Jehovah.  Intend  ye  to  add  to  our  sins  and  to  our 
trespass  1  for  our  trespass  is  great,  and  fierce  is  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  against 
Israel."  On  hearing  this  the  warriors  released  their  captives,  and  left  them 
in  the  hands  of  the  chiefs,  who,  with  the  concurrence  and  the  help  of  the 
people,  "  took  the  captives,  and  from  the  spoil  clothed  all  that  were  naked 
among  them,  and  arrayed  them,  and  shod  them,  and  gave  them  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  off  all  the  feeble  of  them  upon 
asses,  and  brought  them  to  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm-trees,  to  their  brethren." 

This  is  a  touching  incident,  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  honor  of  Obed  and 
the  chiefi  of  Ephraim  who  advised,  and  of  the  people  of  Israel  who  per- 


*  2  Chron.  zzviL  "  He  Mcrificed  unto  the  godt  of  DamaBcns,  wUcA  9mote  Urn  ;  and  he 
nid,  beceOBe  the  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria  help  them,  therefore  wiU  I  sacrifice  to  them,  that 
IA«y  may  help  me  ;  but  they  were  the  nttii  of  him,  and  of  all  Israel/'  This  is  nnqaestion- 
able  oTidence  that  Ahaz  believed  that  the  gods  of  the  Syrians  had  effected  his  defeat ;  and 
this  confirms  the  other  testimony  which  I  have  pointed  ont,  as  proving  that  the  Hebrews  of 
those  ancient  times,  in  general,  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  other  gods  besides  Jehovah, 
whom  the  majority,  however,  of  them,  at  least  at  certain  times,  acknowledged  as  sopeiior 
in  power. 

t  Isaiah  vii.  5,  6.  Who  this  *•'  son  of  Tabeal "  was  is  not  known  ;  but  some  have  con- 
Jectored  that  this  expression  refers  to  Pekah  himself. 

X  See  vol.  1.  p.  464  ( f  this  work.  (  2  Chron.  xzyiii  6,  8. 
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formed,  this  act  of  humanity  and  generosity ;  and  '^  it  comes,"  as  Mr. 
Kitto  says^  "  over  our  sense  as  might  some  strain  of  soft  and  enchanting* 
music  amidst  the  bray  of  trumpets  and  the  alarms  of  war." 

'^  The  narrative  in  Isaiah  records  an  unsuftessful  attempt  of  the  con- 
federates against  Jerusalem,  the  proper  place  of  which  in  the  history  is 
not  easily  found,  but  which  may  appear  to  have  been  preterior  to  the 
occurrences  which  have  been  related."  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Edom- 
ites  and  Philistines  took  the  opportunity  of  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  to  invade  its  soutlieru  border,  where  they  seized  several 
cities  and  villages. 

Surrounded  as  Ahaz  thus  was  on  every  side  by  victorious  enemies,  and 
perhaps  poorly  supported  by  those  of  his  subjects  who  were  displeased 
with  him  on  account  of  his  propensity  to  idolatry,  he  despaired  of  salva- 
tion by  his  own  exertions,  and  therefore  sent  to  Tiglath-pileser,t  king  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  of  Nineveh,  to  implore  his  powerful  aid.  This  was 
granted  to  Ahaz,  who  had  presented  to  that  prince  the  greater  part  of  the 
royal  and  sacred  treasures,  and  acknowledged  himself  his  vassal.  But 
though  the  king  of  Judah  soon  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  king  of  Damas- 
cus, and  the  humiliation  of  the  king  of  Israel,  his  new  neighbor,  Tiglath- 
pileser,  seems  not  to  have  treated  him  with  much  consideration,  for  we 
read  that  "he  distressed  Ahaz,  and  strengthened  him  not."  Thus  the 
king  of  Judah  seems  not  to  have  had  much  cause  to  rejoice,  yet  he  preceived 
it  was  good  policy  to  visit  the  Assyrian  monarch  at  Damascus,  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  his  victorious  campaign,  and  to  render  him  homage.  On 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Ahaz  showed  himself  still  more  desious  of  intro- 
ducing the  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  still  more  hostile  to  that 
of  Jehovah,  in  consequence  of  not  having  experienced  his  aid,  a  very  pal- 
pable evidence  of  his  incorrect  views  of  the  Divine  nature. 

Ahaz  died  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years.  A  place  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings  was  denied  to  his  remains,  and  they  were  laid  in  a  grave  in 
Jerusalem. 

Hezekiah  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  succeeded  his    HeiekiA 
father  Ahaz  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.    He  was  as  zealous  in      »b<mt 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  his  father  had  been  in  introducing    ^***'^* 
idolatry.    As  the  Levitical  priesthood  chiefly  rated  the  merits  of  the  kings 
in  proportion  to  their  zeal  for  the  national  worship,  and  as  Hezekiah  was 
very  enthusiastic  in  this  respect,  the  high  eulogium  was  bestowed  upon 
him  that  "  there  was  none  like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah  after 
him,t  nor  any  that  were  before  him."§    It  must  also  be  admitted  that  there 


*  I  rue  the  word  enchantiDg  instead  of  **  happy/'  which  ia  used  by  Mr.  Kitto. 

♦  Jofeph.  Ant.  lib.  ix.  c.  12. 

t  Hence  we  find  that  these  words  were  written  long  after  the  reign  of  Hesekiah. 
i  3  Kings  ZTiii.  5. 
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are  indications  that  Hezekiah  had  a  higher  and  more  correct  conception 
of  the  Deity  than  even  that  of  David.  But  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  great  Isaiah  stood  at  his  side,  and  thundered  in  his  ears :  ''  To 
what  purpose  is  the  mulAude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  7  saith  Jehovah : 
I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I 
delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he^goats.^  "  Your 
new  moons  and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me ;  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye  spread  forth  your 
hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you ;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers 
I  will  not  hear :  your  hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash  you^  make  you 
dean  ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease 
to  do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well ;  seek  judgment^  relieve  the  oppressed^  judge 
the  fatherless^  plead  for  the  widow?^  These  words,  embodying  a  high 
conception  of  the  Deity,  together  with  other  similar  admonitions,  might 
well  have  served  to  elevate  the  views  of  Hezekiah,  and  to  teach  him  how 
most  worthily  to  worship  Jehovah. 

Hezekiah  carried  the  reformation  of  the  Jewish  worship  further  than 
any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  first  month  of  his  reign  he  opened  the  doors 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  his  father  had  caused  to  be  closed,  and 
soon  reinstated  the  priesthood  of  Jehovah  and  the  Levites  to  their  ancient 
privileges.  In  extirpating  idolatry,  he  not  only  abolished  its  grosser  forms, 
"  but  sought  out  the  more  native  and  intimate  superstitions  which  were 
incentives  thereto."  The  altars  illegally  erected  to  Jehovah,  which  former 
kings  had  spared,  were  by  him  overthrown.  The  brazen  serpent,  which 
Moses  had  made  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  was  preserved  in  the  temple^ 
came  in  time  to  be  regarded  as  a  holy  relic,  to  which  at  last  a  sort  of 
superstitious  worship  was  paid,  and  incense  burned  before  it  ;t  but  Heze- 
kiah broke  it  in  pieces,  and  called  it  contemptuously  nehasktan^  '^  a  brazen 
bauble,"  instead  of  nahash,  ''a  serpent"  This  indicates  a  mind  above 
the  servility  which  so  often  is  paid  to  vulgar  and  time-honored  super- 
stitions. 

Hezekiah,  also  took  great  care  that  the  prescribed  festivals  should  be 
regularly  and  properly  celebrated.  The  passover  especially,  which  had 
feUen  into  neglect,  was  revived  with  great  solemnity,  and  Hezekiah  sent 
messengers  even  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  the  people  of  that  kingdom.  As  no  opposition  was  made  to  these 
envoys,  they  went  from  city  to  city  proclaiming  the  message  of  Hezekiah, 
and  delivering  the  letters  with  which  they  were  charged,  and  in  which  he 
manifested  great  anxiety  to  persuade  the  remnant  of  the  Israelites,  ^<  who 


•iMiabi.  II,  14-17. 

t  **  This  was  not  annataral,  considering  the  history  of  this  relic,  combined  with  the  Ihet 
that  ophiolatry  was  then,  and  before  and  after,  a  veiy  oomiiMa  rapentitfoa  ua  Bgypt  and 
other  countries."— Kitto'ft  Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iy.  ch.  9. 
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had  escaped  oat  of  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,'^  to  return  to  Jehovah ; 
and  holding  out  to  them  the  hope,  if  they  followed  this  advice,  that  mercy 
would  be  shown  to  their  brethren  and  to  their  children  who  were  carried 
away  into  captivity,  and  that  the  kingdom  ofiilsrael  should  revive  again. 
The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  treated  this  message  with  contempt;  but 
from  some  of  the  other  tribes  many  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  pass- 
over  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  but  probably  not  as  magnifi- 
cently as  in  the  times  of  Solomon.  On  the  return  of  those  who  had  been 
present  at  this  festival,  they  induced  their  relatives  to  join  with  them  to 
put  down  idolatry  in  Israel,  and  to  destroy  the  temples  and  altars. 

Besides  the  attrition  Hezekiah  paid  to  religion  and  to  the  education 
and  morals  of  the  people,  he  supplied  Jerusalem  more  plentifully  with 
water  by  means  of  a  new  aqueduct,  and  caused  new  fortifications  and 
magazines  to  be  constructed.    He  also  defeated  the  Phili8tines.t 

After  the  entire  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  Shalmaneser  carried 
his  victorious  arms  against  the  PhoBnicians,  of  whom  the  Tyrians 
alone,  according  to  the  citation  which  Josephus  addyces  from  the  native 
historian  Menander,t  dared  to  refuse  submission  to  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
and  victoriously  vindicated  their  independence.  This  example,  and  an 
undue  reliance  upon  his  fortifications  and  his  own  army,  and  upon  the 
assistance  which  he  appears  to  have  been  promi^  by  the  king  of  Egypt, 
who  began  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  the  Assyrians,  seem  to  have  been 
the  causes  which  determined  Hezekiah  to  discontinue  the  tribute  his  father 
Ahaz  had  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Assyrian  king  of  Nineveh.  But  he  ap- 
pears to  have  wanted  the  ability  and  firmness  necessary  to  support  such 
boldness ;  for,^seeing  his  country  invaded  by  the  forces  of  Sennacherib, 
the  successor  of  Shalmaneser,  and  being  disappointed  in  the  aid  he  had 
expected  from  Egypt,  §  he  hastened  to  implore  the  forgiveness  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarch,  humbly  acknowledging  his  offence,  and  offering  to  submit 
to  any  tribute  which  that  prince  might  impose  upon  him.B  Sennacherib 
listened  favorably  to  these  supplications,  as  it  would  seem,  fi-om  a  desire 
not  to  be  delayed  in  his  operations  against  Egypt,  and  demanded  a  heavy 
sum  of  gold  and  silver,ir  which  Hezekiah  paid,  although  to  raise  it  he  was 
jbliged  to  exhaust  the  royal 'and  sacred  treasuses,  and  even  to  strip  off  the 
gold  with  which  the  doors  and  pillars  of  the  temple  were  overlaid. 


*  2  Ghron.  zzx.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  message  waa  delivered  during  the  reign 
of  Hoshea,  or  after  the  deatmctiun  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by  Shalmanezer.  There  have 
been  advocates  of  both  these  opinions,  which  seem  equally  supported  by  the  text. 

t  Compare  vol.  i  p.  446  of  this  work.  t  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  iz.  c.  14. 

i  Sethon  or  fiethoa  (8e-pthah  priest  of  Fthah)  had,  as  I  have  related,  (compare  voL  i  p. 
836  of  this  work,)  so  offended  the  military  caste,  considering  their  services  as  unnecessaiy  to 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  which  waa  to  be  defended  by  the  gods,  that  they  refused  to 
march  against  the  Aaayiiaaa. 

I S  Sings  zviii.  14.  f  Gomparo  vol.  i.  p.  156  of  this  woriu 
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But  after  having  taken  possession  of  Ashdod,  one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt, 
Sennacherib  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
imprudent  to  leave  the  kingdom  of  Judah  unsubdued  in  his  rear,  while  he 
was  invading  the  country  of  the  Pharaohs.  Consequently  he  determined 
first  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  Judah  ;  probably  the  rather  as  the  sub- 
missive and  cowardly  conduct  of  Hezekiah  could  not  but  inspire  him  with 
a  hope  of  attaining  this  object  without  much  delay  and  difficulty.  He 
soon  reduced  all  the  cities  to  submission,  except  Libna  and  Lachish,  to 
which  he  laid  siege,  and  Jerusalem,  to  which  he  sent  Rab-shekeh  with  a 
very  haughty  summons  to  surrender.  But  though  Hezekiah  himself 
manifested  signs  of  despair,*  he  was  encouraged  by  the  noble  Isaiah  not  to 
accede  to  the  request. 

Sennacherib  was  prevented  from  marching  direct  from  Libnah  or  Pelu- 
8ium,t  where  Rab-shekeh  on  his  return  found  him,  against  Jerusalem,  by 


*  2  King!  zix. 

t  It  would  leem  from  the  ninth  yono  of  the  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  leeond  book  of  the 
Kingi,  u  if  no  siege  was  then  laid  to  Jerusalem ;  though  the  words  in  the  seventaenth  and 
eighteenth  verses  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  same  book,  seem  to  indicate  that  Senna- 
cherib sent  an  army  to  besiege  Jenisalem.  Piideanx  ooi^ectoret  that  Bab-shokah  waa  an 
apostate  Jew;  or  one  who  was  a  prisoner. 

*'This  city  made  a  most  vigorons  resistance;  and  Sennacherib  received  intelligmoe  of 
the  march  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Bthiopia,  (no  doubt  Taraco,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  appears  in 
the  Ethiopian  dynasty  of  Monetho,)  to  relieve  this  important  post*  The  conquest  of  Jodsa 
and  the  surrender  of  Jerusalem,  became  almost  necessary  to  his  success.  He  sent  a  aeooad 
sommoos  by  letter,  .more  threatening  and  peremptory  than  the  former,  describing  the  nations 
who,  notwithstanding  the  vaunted  assistance  of  their  gods,  had  fallen  before  the  power  of 
Assyria.  Hezekiah  again  had  recourse  to  the  temple,  and  in  a  prayer  unequalled  for  ainsple 
sublimity,  cast  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  God  of  his  lathers.  Isaiah  at  the  same  time 
proclaimed  that  the  virgin  of  Sion  might  laugh  to  scorn  the  menaces  of  the  invader.  The 
agony  of  suspense  and  terror  which  prevailed  in  Jerusalem,  was  speedily  relieved  by  the 
surprising  intelligence,  that  the  army  of  Sennacherib  had  experienced  a  fatal  reverae,  that 
all  which  survived  had  dispersed,  and  that  the  monarch  himself  had  fled  to  his  capital,  when 
he  was  slain  by  his  two  sons,  while  offering  public  sacrifices.  The  destruction  of  Sennache- 
rib's army,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  Simoom,  or  hot  and  pestilential 
wind  of  the  desert,  which  is  said  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  fatal  to  whole  caravans. 
The  Arabs,  who  are  well  experienced  in  the  signs  which  portend  its  approach,  &11  on  their 
&ces,  and  escape  its  mortal  influence.  But  the  foreign  forces  of  Sennacherib,  were  little 
acquainted  with  the  means  of  avoiding  this  unusual  enemy,  and  the  catastrophe  taking  place 
by  night,  suffered  immense  loss.  Herodotus  relates  a  strange  story  of  this  ruin  of  Senium 
oherib's  army.  A  number  of  field  mice  gnawed  asunder  their  quivers,  their  bow-stringSy 
and  shield  straps,  upon  which  the  army  took  to  flight.  Has  Herodotus  derived  this  from  the 
misinterpretation  of  a  hieroglyphic,  in  which  the  shield,  the  quiver,  and  the  bow,  the  Qsna^. 
symbols  by  which,  as  in  Hebrew  poetry,  the  might  of  a  great  army  is  represented*  wrere 
destroyed  by  some  secret  and  unseen  or  insignificant  instrument  of  the  divine  power,  typi- 
fiedbythe  field  mouse?  According  to  Horoapello,  total  destruction  was  represented  in 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  by  the  symbol  of  a  mouse."  Milman's  Histoiy  of  the  Jews,  toI  L 
book  viil. 

Josephus  alludes  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Libnah  or  Pelaaiam  in  these  words  :  **  B«t 
after  a  little  while,  the  king  of  Assyria  when  he  had  (ailed  in  his  hostile  intentions  agaiiist 
the  BgypUans,  returned  home  on  the  following  occasion.    He  spent  a  long  tiaia  in  the  aiege 
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the  rumor  that  Tirhakah,*  king  of  Ethiopia,  was  advancing  against  him. 
Nor  did  he  ever  accomplish  his  scheme  against  Jerusalem ;  for  after  having 
lost  an  immense  number  of  his  troops  by  pestilence,  or  as  some  think  by 
the  agency  of  the  simoom,  a  pestiferous  wind,  he  returned  in  an  angry 
mood,  as  it  would  appear,  to  Nineveh,  where  he  was  slain  by  his  two 
eldest  sons.t 

It  would  appear,  that  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  Hezekiah  was 
taken  ill — ^perhaps,  as  some  suppose,  with  the  plague — and  that  the  prophet 
Isaiah  considered  his  Ufe  in  deuiger,  for  he  told  the  king  to  prepare  for 
death.  Hezekiah,  deeply  afflicted  at  these  tidings,  turned  his  face  to  the 
wall,  probably  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  and  offered  a  prayer  to  Jehovah,  in 
which  he  reminded  the  Deity  of  his  pious  life,  in  order,  as  it  would  appear, 
to  obtain  the  grant  of  a  prolonged  life.  He  recovered,  and  survived  for 
fifteen  years.  We  are  told  that  Isaiah  predicted  this,  and  that  on  the 
kmg  asking  for  a  sign  that  Jehovah  had  heard  his  prayer,  a  token  was 
given  in  the  going  back  of  the  suu's  shadow  ten  degrees,  as  measured  by 


of  Feliuiam ;  and  when  the  banks  that  he  had  raited  over  against  the  walls  were  of  great 
height,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  make  an  immediate  assault  npon  them,  he  heard  that 
Tirfaakah,  king  of  the  Bthopians,  was  coming  and  bringing  great  forces  to  aid  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  resolved  to  march  throngh  the  desert,  and  so  fall  directly  upon  the  Assyrians,  Sen- 
nacherib was  frightened  at  this  news,  and  as  I  said  before,  left  Pelusium  and  returned  back 
without  success."  Now,  concerning  this  Sennacherib,  Herodotus  also  relates  in  the  second 
book,  ch.  141,  of  his  history,  **  that  this  king  came  against  the  Egyptian  king  who  was  the 
priest  of  Vulcan,  and  that  as  be  was  besieging  Pelusium,  he  broke  up  the  siege  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion ;  this  Egyptian  priest  [Sethos]  prayed  to  his  god,  and  the  Deity  heard  his 
prayers,  and  sent  a  judgment  upon  the  Arabian  [Assyrian]  king,~-viz^  a  multitude  of  mice 
that  gnawed  to  pieces  in  one  night,  both  the  bows  and  the  rest  of  the  armor  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  that  it  was  on  that  account  that  the  king,  when  he  had  no  bows,  drew  off  his  army  from 
Pelusium.  And  even  Berosus  makes  mention  of  this  king  Sennacherib,  and  says  thus :  "  Now 
when  Sennacherib  was  returning  from  his  Egyptian  war  to  Jerusalem,  he  found  his  army 
under  Rabshekah  his  general  in  danger,  for  the  Deity  had  sent  a  pestilential  distemper  upon 
his  army,  and  on  the  very  first  night  of  the  siege,  a  hundred  and  fourscore  and  five  thousand, 
with  their  captains  and  generals  were  destroyed.  So  the  king  was  in  a  great  dread,  and  in 
a  terrible  agony  at  this  calamity ;  and  being  in  great  fear  for  his  whole  army,  he  fled  with 
the  rest  of  his  forces  to  his  own  kingdom.'' — Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  2.  From  this  as  well  as  from  the 
above  biblical  accoant,  we  see  that  Providence  delivered  the  Jews  and  the  Egyptians  from 
the  impending  danger  of  &lling  a  prey  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  without  their  own  agency. 
But  though  this  no  doubt  took  place  according  to  the  immutable  decrees  of  God,  both  parties 
have  represented  this  deliverance  as  a  special  grant  of  heaven  to  themselves. 

*  S^Kings  six.  8.  With  Tirhakah  we  are  acquainted,  both  fi'om  sacred  and  profane  records, 
and  his  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of  Assyria  noticed  in  the  Bible,  (2  Kings  zix. 
9,  Isaiah  xxxviL  9;)  may  be  traced  in  Herodotus  (]1,  141),  and  m  recorded  on  the  walU  of  a 
TKeban  temple.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Sethos  (or  "  So")  divided 
the  kingdom  with  him  and  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt,  while  the  Ethiopian  monarch  possessed 
the  dominion  of  the  upper  country."  Wilkinson  i.  140.  It  should  be  added  that  the  name 
and  figure  of  Tirhakah  or  Tarhaka,  are  found  by  Rossilini  at  Medinet  Abou;  and  that  the 
name  of  Sethon  or  Shabatoh  is  found  at  Abydos. 

t  Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  156  of  this  work. 
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the  sun-dial  of  Ahaz.*  Soon  after  this  event,  Hezekiab  received  an  em- 
bassy from  Merodach-Baladan,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  congratulating 
him  on  his  recovery,  but  probably  with  a  view  of  concerting  measures  for  a 
combined  effort  for  deliverance  from  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Nineveh.t 
As  we  are  told  that  Hezekiab,  on  this  occasion,  made  a  pompous  display 
of  his  wealth,  we  may  reasonably  presmne  it  to  be  an  indication,  that  on 
the  flight  of  the  remnant  of  the  Assyrian  army^  he  had  replenished  his 
treasure,  which  he  had  previously  emptied  to  purchase  forgiveness  of  Sen- 
nacherib. For  this  ostentation,  so  calculated  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
the  neighboring  nations,  the  king  was  censured  by  the  more  prudent  and 
sagacious  Isaiah.  The  struggle  which  Esarhaddon,  the  successor  of  Sen- 
nacherib, had  to  sustain  against  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians,  prevented 
that  warlike  prince  from  any  enterprise  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah : 
thus  Hezekiab  was  not  disturbed  from  the  only  quarter  whence  he  seemed 
to  have  anything  to  fear ;  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  peace  during  the  rest 
of  his  reign,  which  in  all  lasted  twenty-nine  years. 

^ij^^j^^j^        Manasseh,  who  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  on  the  death  of 
ftbout      Hezekiab,  his  father,  succeeded  him ;  but  had  the  misfortune  to 

•»  B-c  fall  into  the  hands  of  unworthy  ministers,  among  whom  Shebna 
is  represented  by  Isaiah  as  the  most  haughty  and  violent.  From  some 
reason  not  intimated,  but  perhaps  to  break  the  authority  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood,  Manasseh,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  showed  himself  an  enemy 
to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  a  zealous  promoter  of  every  kind  of  idol- 
atry. Consequently  he  is  described  as  a  very  wicked  prince,  and  indeed  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  tyrant,  having  little  regard  for  the  lives  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  shedding  much  human  blood  without  just  cause.!  It  ought, 
however,  to  be  observed  that  we  are  furnished  with  evidence  only  by  those 
who  cannot  fairly  be  regarded  as  impartial  narrators.  We  are  told  that  he 
built  altars  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  he  set  up  an  idol  in  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  Jehovah,  which  none  of  his  predecessors  had  dared  to  do ;  and 
that  he  devoted  his  children  to  Moloch,  by  making  them  pass  through  the 
fire  in  the  valley  of  Hinnoin.  The  Judahites,  seduced  by  this  example, 
and  perhaps  by  the  great  success  which  the  Assyrian  arms  had  long  enjoyed, 
induced  to  consider  Baal,  the  chief  deity  of  that  people,  as  very  powerful, 
became  idolatrous,  and  especially  zealous  worshippers,  as  Manasseh  him- 


*  **  On  this  sign  and  on  the  dial  volames  have  been  written.  It  is  not  necessary  to  adppoM 
that  the  sun  actually  receded^  bat  that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  did  :  a  phenomenon  which 
might  be  caased  by  a  cloud  refracting  the  light  Whether  the  Jews  possessed  sufficient 
astronomical  science  to  frame  an  accurate  dial,  can  neither  be  proved  nor  disproved;  still  leas 
the  more  rude  or  artificial  construction  of  the  instrument  itself:  for  as  the  dial  waa  probabl/ 
•et  np  by  Ahaz,  who  was  tributary  to  the  Assyrians,  it  might  have  come  origios^y  from 
Ohaldea.'* — Milman's  History  of  the  Jews. 

t  Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  157  and  162  of  this  work. 

%  2  Kings  zxi.  16.    Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  x.  ch.  3. 
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self  seems  to  have  been,  of  Baal.  Those  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  national  religion  were  cruelly  persecuted,  and  especially  the  prophets, 
who  boldly  opposed  idolatry,  and  in  strong  terms  censured  the  apostate 
king.  There  is  also  a  tradition,  though  supported  by  no  good  authority, 
that  the  high-minded  and  sublime  Isaiah  was  sawn  asunder  by  order  of 
the  bigotted  despot 

While  Manasseh  was  thus  occupied,  the  heroic  Esarhaddon  recovered 
Babylon,  and  subdued  many  of  the  vassals  which  on  the  death  of  his 
father  had  revolted  from  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh.  After  having  thus 
consolidated  his  power,  Esarhaddon  resolved  to  pursue  his  father's  scheme 
against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  marching  a  formidable  force  into  that 
country,  subdued  it  without  much  resistance.  Manasseh  was  taken  pris- 
oner, by  the  treachery*  probably  of  some  of  bis  own  subjects,  loaded  with 
chains,  and,  together  with  a  great  many  of  the  chief  men  and  people, 
carried  captive  to  Babylon. 

Misfortune,  it  is  related,  made  of  Manasseh  a  better  man.  He  now 
implored  the  aid  of  Jehovah,t  towards  whose  worship  he  had  before  been 
so  averse.  Yet  this  alone  would  not  afford  proof  of  any  sincere  reforma- 
tion, as  it  was  but  natural  that  Manasseh,  ascribing  his  misfortune  to 
a  neglect  of  the  Grod  of  his  fathers,  should  consequently  seek  by  prayers 
to  regain  his  favor.  Prayers  for  the  assistance  of  a  superior  power  is  no 
evidence  of  virtue,  but  of  man's  readiness  to  use  the  means  which  he 
thinks  most  serviceable  to  his  ends.  Still  misfortune  has  often  wrought 
in  the  wicked  a  change  for  the  better ;  and  thus  it  seems  to  have  been 
with  Manasseh. 

Esarhaddon  relaxing  his  severity  towards  the  captive  king  of  Judah, 
released  him  from  prison ;  and  having  received,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  the  promise  of  Manasseh  to  become  a  faithful  vassal  to  Assyria, 
restored  him  his  throne.  On  his  return,  Manasseh  appears  to  have  done 
all  in  his  power  to  revive  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  to  purify  the  country 
from  idolatry.  He  also  fortified  the  city  of  Zion  on  the  west  side,t  and 
endeavored  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  proper  state  of  defence. 

On  the  death  of  Manasseh,  which  took  place  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  reign,  he  was  buried  in  his  own  garden,  and  not  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings.} 

*  JoMph.  Antiq.  lib«  x.  c  3. 

t  The  Apocrypba  contains  a  prayer  which  purports  to  be  that  which  Manasseh  ased  on 
this  occasion.  This  it  would  be  difficult  to  proTe ;  bat  the  prayer  itself  is  a  good  one,  and 
sttitable  to  the  occasion.    Kitto's  Palestine. 

t  Or  perhaps,  as  some  suppose,  only  rebuilt  or  carried  to  a  greater  height  the  walls  which 
the  Assyrians  had  thrown  down. 

i  It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  ancient  sepulchre  which  now  bears  this  name— the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Kings-— is  really  that  to  which  there  are  so  frequent  allasions  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  But  it  would  be  equally  difficult  to  disprove  it.  The  situation  is 
■ot  unsuitable,  nor  the  internal  arrangements  unbecoming  such  a  distinction.    And  if  any 
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Araon  about  -^mon,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  ascended  the  throne  of  Jodab  on 
64IB.C.  the  death  of  his  father.  He  venved  the  idolatries,  which 
Manasseh,  after  his  return  from  captivity,  had  suppressed  ;  but  the  further 
development  of  his  character  and  designs  was  prevented  by  a  conspiraey 
among  his  own  officers,  by  which  he  fell  a  victim,  after  having  reigned 
only  about  two  years. 


difficulty  were  to  be  started  with  reference  to  the  architectural  character  of  the  scalptared 
exterior,  it  might  very  easily  be  answered  that  this  was  added  at  a  period  long  subseqaent 
to  the  original  constmction  of  the  tomb.  It  might  also  be  added,  that  if  this  be  not  the  Se- 
pulchre of  the  Kings,  no  other  sepulchre,  now  existing  near  Jerusalem,  is  entitled  to  corn- 
pete  that  distinction  with  it.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  matter  on  which  one  would  not  like 
to  give  a  decided  opinion ;  but  apart  from  this  matter,  the  sepulchre  in  question  is  of  great 
interest,  from  the  very  complete  example  which  it  offers  of  the  ancient  sepulchres. 

The  Sepulchre  of  the  Kings,  so  called,  is  situated  nearly  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  sortb- 
western  gate  (Damascus  gate)  of  the  present  city,  but  appears  to  have  been  only  just  outaide 
the  north- westean  angle  of  the  ancient  wall. 

These  splendid  remains  differs  from  most  other  rock-carved  sepulchres,  it  not  being  cut 
•  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  beneath  a  level  spot  of  ground  approached  by  a  nanx>w  path,  which 
leads  to  a  square  enclosure,  hewn  out  of  the  limestone  stratum,  of  about  fifteen  or  twenfcf 
feet  deep.  A  wall  of  the  natural  rock  separates  this  from  an  inner  square  court,  which  opens 
into  it  by  a  round  arch.  On  the  southern  side  of  this  court,  which  is  covered  with  rabbit 
and  brambles,  is  a  very  handsome  square  portico,  with  a  beautifully  carved  architrmve, 
forming  probably  the  most  complete  specimen  of  Hebrew  sculpture  that  now  exists.  The 
frieze  is  adorned  with  trigliphs,  vine-leaves,  and  other  floral  dmbellishments ;  vrhile  the 
centre  is  charged  with  an  immense  cluster  of  grapes.  A  pilaster  at  either  end  still 
remains,  and  in  all  probability  there  were  anciently  two  columns  in  the  centre,  now 
destroyed.  The  face  of  the  rock  within  the  portico  is  smooth,  and  presents  no  appearance 
of  openings,  but  a  low  door^way  on  the  left  hand  leads  into  a  long  square  antechamber, 
,hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  There  are  no  niches  or  places  for  sarcophagi  in  this  apartment, 
but  a  series  of  small  chambers  branch  off  on  each  of  its  three  sides.  These  are  for  the  most 
part  of  long  cryptae,  with  ledges  on  either  side  for  holding  the  bodies  or  coffins. 

The  doors  of  these  chambers  have  attracted  much  attention ;  they  are  made  of  nngle 
stones,  or  slabs,  seven  inches  thick,  sculptured  in  panels  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  doors  made 
by  a  carpenter  of  the  present  day,  the  whole  being  completely  smoothed  and  polished,  and 
of  the  most  accurate  proportions.  These  doors  turned  on  pivots,  of  the  same  stone,  "which 
were  inserted  in  sockets  above  and  below. 

There  are  no  troughs  in  any  of  the  chambers,  but  simply  ledges  on  the  sides  for  bodies  or 
coffins. 

A  low  door  and  a  flight  of  steps  lead  down  into  another  suite  of  chambers,  of  similar  form 
and  construction.  In  these  are  found  some  fine  sarcophagi  of  unsurpassed  elegance  m  form 
and  ornament.  Each  of  them  consists  of  two  half-cylinders  of  white  marble,  exonvmted 
within,  and  which,  when  placed  together,  resemble  the  shaft  of  a  beautiful  pillar.  The  bot- 
tom is  comparatively  plain ;  but  the  lid,  or  upper  part,  is  covered  with  the  most  elabomtely 
carved  foliage,  in  bauo  relievOf  traced  in  vines,  roses,  and  lily  work.  The  groove,  or  cftTity, 
for  the  body,  which  is  principally  hollowed  out  from  the  bottom  part,  is  about  two  feet 
broad,  and  a  foot  deep—e  sufficiently  large  space  to  contain  the  body  of  an  ordinaiy-aized 
person.  The  ends,  also,  of  these  sarcophagi  are  carved  ;  and  the  general  ibrm  and  appear^ 
anoe  might  suggest  a  resemblance  to  the  large  carriage-trunks  of  former  days.  The  niohes 
for  the  sarcophagi  form  the  segment  of  a  dome,  being  somewhat  differently  shaped  fromt 
some  of  those  in  the  upper  chambers.  Above  the  place  of  each  coffin  is  small  niche,  appa- 
rently designed  to  contain  a  lamp.  This  account  of  the  royal  sepulohrss  is  abridged  and 
slighUy  altered  from  a  larger  description  m  Dr.  Wilde's  Namtive ;  iL  208, 301.  See  iUttoV 
Palestine,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  ch.  ix. 
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Josiaky  the  sonn^f  Atnon,  was  but  eight  years  old  on  the  death  j^^  ^^^^ 
of  his  father,  yet  the  people,  after  having  put  to  death  the  mur-  64sb.g. 
derers  of  Amon,  acknowledged  the  son  as  his  successor/  During  his 
minority  the  high  priest  Joachim,  and  a  council  of  elders  at  Jerusalem, 
administered  the  affairs  of  state.  When  Josiah  himself  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  he  proceeded  to  extirpate  the  idolatries  of  the  land  with  more 
vigor  than  that  displayed  by  the  regency.  He  overthrew  even  the  altars 
illegally  erected  to  Jehovah,  and  corrected  some  irregularities  which  had 
in  previous  times  been  tolerated.  The  zeal  of  Josiah  carried  him  even 
beyond  the  limits  of  Judah  into  the  land  of  Israel,  which  he  traversed 
even  into  its  remoter  parts,  to  annihilate  idolatry .t  It  would  seem  that  it 
was  afterwards  that  Hosiah  caused  the  temple  to  be  repaired,  during  the 
progress  of  which  the  high  priest  Hilkiah,  as  we  are  told,  discovered  the 
original  copy  of  the  law.t  Remaikable  as  this  circumstance  is,  it  seems 
to  me  not  less  so,  than  that  the  contents  of  this  book  were  so  much 
imknown  $  that  on  its  first  reading  Josiah  betrayed  the  most  evident  signs 
of  consternation.  Afterwards  he  caused  the  laws  to  be  read  in  public ; 
and  then  he  himself  and  the  assembled  people  renewed  the  solemn  cove- 
nant with  Jehovah.! 

Faithful  as  Josiah  was  to  his  God,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally  so  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  whose  vassal  he  was ;  for  on  hearing  that  Pharaoh- 
Necho  was  approaching  with  an  army  to  invade  Assyria,  he  assembled 
his  forces  to  oppose  the  march  of  the  Egyptians.  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  Josiah,  and  that  he  had 
posted  his  army  on  the  skirts  of  the  famous  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  offer 
resistance,  that  prince  sent  messengers  to  engage  him  to  desist  from  bis 
resolution,  alleging  that  he  had  no  hostile  designs  against  Judah,  but 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  warning  him  that  his  imprudent  inter- 
ference might  prove  his  own  ruin.  But  Josiah  remained  firm  in  his  reso- 
lution.   Consequently  a  battle  ensued  between  him  and  Pharaoh-Necho. 


*  It  aeems  very  probable  that  Btarbaddon  had  promited  Manaosefa  that  the  crown  of  Jndah 
dionld  coDtinae  to  be  hereditary. 

t  This  rather  remarkable  proceeding  of  Jonah  oat  of  hia  own  kingdom,  several  writers 
have  with  some  plansibilitj  explained  thos  :  that  in  restoring  Manasseh  to  his  throne,  Esar- 
haddon  had  extended  his  anthority  in  certain  cases  over  the  ooontry,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it, 
which  formerly  had  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  that  the  Assyrian  king  permitted 
Josiah  to  continue  to  exercise  the  same  authority. 

t  2  Ghron.  xxxiv.  14.  This  circumstance  has  been  the  reason  why  many  have  attributed 
to  Hilkiah  the  authorship  of  those  writings  which  bear  the  name  of  Moses.  It  must  be  ad- 
mittted  that  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  the  law  which  was  to  be  preserved  in  the 
sanctuary  with  the  ark  of  the  covenant  should  have  been  so  greatly  neglected  as  the  narra- 
tive in  the  cited  place  intimates. 

i  This  seems  the  more  difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  consider  that  copies  of  the  law  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  scarce,  the  rather  so  as,  no  great  while  before,  many  copies  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  Hezekiah. 

I  2  Ofaron.  xxxiv.  29-32. 
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josiah  himself  fought  in  disguise,  but  when  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow,  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  remove  him  from  the  field,  and  was 
carried  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  soon  after  died.*    This  last  act  of  Josiah's 


*  Bee  2  Kings  xxiii.,  2  Chron.  xxxv.  2(Mi4 ;  Joseph.  Ant  lib.  x.  ch.  6 ;  compara  vol.  i.  p. 
340  of  this  work. 

To  anderstand  the  circnmstances  which  led  to  the  death  of  Josiah,  it  is  nrrnsonrj  to  take 
a  correct  view  of  the  position  of  his  kingdom,  as  a  frontier  barrier  between  the  two  great 
kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Bgypt,  whose  borders,  b  j  the  conquests  of  the  former  power,  were, 
and  had  for  some  time  been,  in  close  and  dangerous  approximation.  It  is  obvious  that  at  the 
time  the  Assyrian  kings  extended  their  dominions  towards  Egypt,  the  monarchs  of  that 
country  should  endeavor  to  maintain  all  possible  obstacles  in  their  advance  towards  the  rich 
and  fertile  valley  of  the  Nile,  which  reasonably  might  be  supposed  would  soon  become  an 
object  of  their  cupidity.  Accordingly  it  was  the  obvious  policy  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  to 
maintain  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  as  a  barrier  between  their  country  and  the 
Assyrians.  Hence  probably  Hoshea  in  Israel  had  been  encouraged  by  Sabaoo  to  assert  hia 
independence,  with  a  promise  of  support,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  more 
willing  than  able  to  render.  The  fidl  of  Israel,  as  it  weakened  the  barrier,  oonld  not  bat  bo 
a  matter  of  regret  to  the  Egyptians,  and  it  would  still  be  their  desire  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  kings  of  Judah.  In  this  position  it  became  a  question  at  Jerusalem,  as  it  had 
been  in  Samaria,  whether  the  forbearance  of  the  Assyrians  should  be  purchased  by  submia- 
aion,  or  whether  reliance  should  be  reposed  on  the  support  of  Egypt  in  opposition  to  that  mighty 
power.  The  kings  and  people  seem  to  have  been  generally  well  disposed  *'  to  lean  upon 
Egypt,"  not  more  from  habit  and  ancient  intercouse,  than  from  the  conviction  that  it  was 
clearly  the  interest  of  that  country  to  support  them  against  the  Assyrians.  Bnt  when  it  had 
happened  more  than  once  that  Egypt,  after  having  encouraged  them  to  shake  off  the  Asay- 
rian  yoke,  was  unable-— for  I  agree  with  Mr.  Kitto,  that  it  was  not  from  unwillingnesa— to 
render  such  assistance  as  was  expected  or  stipulated,  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed,  and  left 
Ihem  exposed  to  the  mercy  of  the  enraged  Assyrians,  the  prophets  raised  their  voice  against 
a  confidence  and  an  alliance  by  which  nothing  but  calamity  had  been  produced,  and  encour- 
aged unreserved  and  quiet  submission  to  the  Assyrian  authority.  Even  Hezekiah,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  induced,  by  the  prospect  of  support  from  Egypt,  to  throw  off  hia 
dependence  on  Assyria.  The  subsequent  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  was  so  obvioualy 
threatening  to  Egypt,  that  Sethos,  the  king  who  then  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt,  could  only 
have  been  prevented  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  his  own  dominion  from  rendering  the  asnaU 
ance  which  he  had  led  the  king  of  Judah  to  expect.  Bat,  as  we  have  already  seen*  thia 
altogether  un warlike  prince— a  priest  by  education  and  habit-^ad  so  offended  the  power- 
ful military  caste,  by  infringement  on  their  privileges,  that  they  refused  to  act  even  in 
defence  of  their  native  country.  But  when  Tirhakah,  who  we  presume  reigned  in  Upper 
Egypt,  heard  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Sennacherib,  he  marched  against  him ;  and  the 
Biblical  account  would  imply  that  the  mere  rumor  of  his  approach  sufficed  to  induce  the 
Assyrians  to  contemplate  a  retreat,  which  was  hastened  by  the  terrible  destruction  among 
them  by  the  pestilential  simoon.  Sir  T.  0.  Wilkinson,  however,  alleges,  but  without  stating 
his  authority,  that  Sennacherib  was  fought  and  beaten  by  Tirbakah,  and  attributes  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  Memphites  the  version  of  the  affair  given  by  Herodotus,  (and  alluded  to 
several  times  in  this  work),  by  which  he  considers  the  truth  to  be  disguised,  and  the  glorj 
of  Tirhakah  obscured.  Bnt  what  Herodotus  has  related  seems  rather  to  be  founded  upon 
the  misinterpretation  of  a  hieroglyphic,  embodying  the  true  &ct,  that  the  Assyrians  were 
destroyed  by  pestilence.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  assistance  which  Tirhakah  rendered,  or 
intended  to  render  Hezekiah  against  the  Assyrians,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  strength- 
ened the  predilection  of  the  king  and  the  people  of  Judah  towards  the  Egyptian  alliance ;  and 
it  is  scarcely  subject  to  any  doubt  that  it  was  with  the  conourrenoe  of  Egypt  that  Maaaaaah 
allowed  himself  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  Assyrians.  But  daring  hia  captivity  in  Babylon 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  convinced  that  it  was  his  best  policy  to  remain  a  iaithfiil  vnsial 
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has  beat  censured  by  many,  "  who  in  other  respects  think  highly  of  his 
character  and  reign."  But ''  was  it  not  rather  noble  and  heroic  in  him  to 
oppose  the  vast  host  of  Necho,  in  obedience  to  the  obligations  which  his 
family  had  incurred  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  in  consideration  of  which 
his  grandfather,  his  father,  and  himself,  had  been  permitted  to  exercise 
the  sovereign  authority  in  the  land?"  Josiah  was  honored  with  a  solemn 
mourning ;  and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  lamented  his  death  in  an  elegiac 
ode,  which  is  now  lost* 

Jehoahaz,  or  Shallum^  though  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  jehofthuor 
nominated  by  the  people  as  the  successor  of  his  father.    But    shtuvm 
when  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  had,  on  the  defeat  of  Josiah,  con-  oMmtha  iiMvt 
tinued  his  march  and  taken  Carchemish,  returned  from  his    9i^B.a 
victorious  campaign  against  the  Assyrians,  he  was  displeased  that  such 
a  step  had  been  taken  without  permission  having  been  first  asked  of  him, 
who  now  evidently  considered  himself  as  the  paramount  lord  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.    He  therefore  summoned  Jehoahaz  to  attend  on  him  at 
Riblah,  in  the  land  of  Hamath  ;  and  when  this  prince  arrived  he  deposed 
him,  and  caused  him  to  be  loaded  with  chains.    He  then  condenmed  the 
people  of  Judah  to  pay  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  one 
talent  of  gold,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Jerusalem.    On  his  arrival  there, 
he  raised  Eliakim,  the  oldest  son  of  Josiah,  to  the  throne,  changing  his 
name  to  Jehoiakim.t    Lastly,  collecting  the  silver  and  gold  which  he  had 
levied  upon  the  Judahites,  Necho  returned  to  Egypt,  where  Jehoahaz  died 

a  captivct 

Jehaiakim  was  twenty-five  years  old  when  he  mounted  the   j,,,^^,^ 
throne  of  Judah,  as  a  vassal  of  the  king  of  Egypt§    He  promoted       aboai 
idolatry,  and  followed  thus  far  in  the  footsteps  of  Ahaz  and  Manas-    ^^^  ^  ^- 
seh.    When  the  prophet  Jeremiah  publicly  denounced  his  conduct,  he  was 

to  Assyria ;  and  we  may  reaionably  conclnde  that  ho  was  not  released  without  a  f olemn 
promise  to  that  effect.  The  condact  of  Josiah  seems  to  warrant  the  belief  that  hia  father 
had  entered  into  such  an  engagement.  These  views  coincide  in  the  main  with  those 
expressed  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Kitto  in  his  History  of  Palestine. 

*  I  will  here  obsenre  that  there  are  some  writers  who  have  advanced  the  opinion  thai 
the  invasion  of  the  Aasyrians  which  is  recorded  in  the  Apocryphal  books  of  Judith,  and 
there  only,  and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded— Vol.  i.  p.  158  of  this  work— took  place 
under  the  reign,  or  as  some  will  have  it,  under  the  minority  of  Josiah.  But  as  this  event  is 
nowhere  else  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures  nor  in  the  works  of  Josephus,  many  writers  of 
great  authority  in  opposition  to  others  of  no  less  weight,  have  concluded  that  the  narrativo 
in  the  book  of  Judith  is  utterly  unworthy  of  historical  credit,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  bo 
regarded  as  even  founded  on  &cts. 

t  **  According  to  a  custom  frequently  practised  by  lords  paramount  and  masters,  towaid 
subject  princes  and  slaves.    The  altered  name  was  a  mark  of  subjection." 

t  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  5. 

f  From  this  time  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  short  intervals,  no 
longer  independent,  but  wss  generally  subjected  to  the  vassalage  of  some  foreign  power.    Tho 
Jews,  however,  freqaeutly  displayed  the  most  determined  spirit  to  recover  their  indepea« 
denee,  and  few  nations,  if  any,  ever  made  more  frequent  and  vigorous  attempts  to  preservo. 
tlieir  nationality. 
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seized  as  a  sediiioue  person,  and  brouf  hi  to  trial  for  treason  by  the  people, 
who  thus  appear  lo  have  sided  with  the  king.  But  Jeremiah  was  acquitted 
by  the  judges,  and  on  this  and  other  occasions  protected  by  other  influen- 
tial persons. 

Meanwhile  the  Mede  Cyaxares,  and  the  Babylonian  Nabopolassar  had 
joined  in  overthrowing  the  kingdom  of  Nineveh ;  and  in  dividing  between 
themselves  the  dominions  which  had  belonged  to  that  great  empire.  But 
as  Pharaoh-Necho  had  taken  possession  of  a  portion  of  these  domini<»is, 
west  of  the  Euphrates,  Nabopolassar  sent  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
an  army  to  expel  the  Egyptian  garrisons,  retake  the  conquered  cities,  and 
subject  to  his  authority  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  the 
good  fortune  to  accomplish  all  these  objects,  and  ccnsequently  compelled 
Jehoiakim  to  transfer  his  allegiance  from  Necho  to  Nabopolassar.*  Bat  as 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  to  Babylon  by  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  father,  this  seemed  to  the  king  of  Egypt  a  favorable 
opportunity  to  recover  his  Syrian  conquests.  He  therefore  undertook  an- 
other expedition  against  Garchemish,t  and  as  Jehoiakim  about  the  same 
time  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  induced  to  this  step  by  the  Egyptian  king,  on  whose  aid  he 
relied.  This  measure  was  deemed  very  imprudent  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah ;  who  denounced  it  as  leading  to  deplorable  results.}  The  sagacity 
of  the  prophet  was  soon  verified ;  for  Nebuchadnezzar  met  the  king  of 
Egjrpt,  defeated  him  in  the  vicinity  of  Carchemish,  and  then,  continuing 
his  victorious  course,  stiipped  Necho  of  all  his  northern  possessions^  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile,  making  such  an  impression  of  his  irresistibility 
upon  his  mind,  that  he  dared  "  come  no  more  out  of  his  own  land."§ 

Nebuchadnezzar,  to  punish  Jehoiakim  for  his  revolt,  caused  Jerusa- 
lem to  be  besieged  by  his  troops.  II    But  on  the  death  or  captivity  of  Je- 


*  Oompare  Vol.  i.  pp.  162  and  163  of  this  work,  and  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  vi. 

t  Jer.  xL  VL  2.  ^ 

%  The  struggle  which  was  generally  going  on  between  the  Hebrew  kings  and  the  priaet- 
hood  is  frequentlj  illustrated  from  the  historical  narrative,  and  seems  even  confirmed  by 
the  partiality  of  the  former  for  alliance  with  Egypt,  while  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  mora 
in  favor  of  alliance  with  the  Assyrian  kiugs. 

i  Compare  vol.  i,  341  of  this  work. 

I  Some  writers  think  that  he  was  carried  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  having  been  taken 
prisoner ;  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar  afterwards  took  the  captive  king,  loaded  with  chains, 
with  him  to  Jerusalem ;  and  that  Jehoiakim  died  there.  But  as  it  would  seem  that  he  got 
**  the  burial  of  an  ass,- *  it  is  more  probable  that  he  was  slain  in  a  sally,  and  that  the  Assyrians 
buried  him  without  ceremony—which  might  be  the  reason  for  the  expression  now 
alluded  to.  Josephus  says  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  without  any 
opposition  of  Jehoiakim,  whom  he,  however,  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  corpse 
.thrown  before  the  walls  without  any  burial.  Yet  it  would  seem  from  Ezek.  ix.  that  he  was 
itaken  prisoner,  for  we  learn  there  that  **  the  nations  from  the  provinces  set  about  him  on  every 
side,  and  spread  their  net  over  him,  and  he  was  taken  in  their  pit ;  and  they  secured  him 
with  chains,  and  brought  him  to  the  king  of  Babylon ;"  but  this  might  refer  to  the  first 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
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hoiakim,  who  is  described  as  having  been  a  wicked  king,  the  people  ef 
Jerusalem  raised  bis  son  Jeconiah  to  the  throne. 

Jeo(miahj  or  Jeoiachin,  also  called  Coniah,  was  bnt  eighteen  j^^^ 
years  of  age  when  he  was  made  king.  His  reign  v  was  of  short  •>»«»69ft- 
duration;  for  when  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  the  city  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  Jeconiah  delivered  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  great  conqueror  he  could  not  resist.*  Nebu- 
chadnezzar caused  the  money  which  still  remained  in  the  royal  treasury, 
as  also  the  golden  utensils  of  the  temple,  to  be  collected  and  sent  to  Baby- 
lon, whither  Jeconiah  and  many  of  the  chief  men  of  Judah  were  carried 
as  prisoners.  A  great  many  thousand  soldiers  and  artizans  were  also  sent 
away  into  captivity,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Chebart  in  Mesopotamia. 
The  poorer  citizens  and  the  peasants  were  the  only  ones  who  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  native  country.  To  the  throne  of  the  deposed  Jeco- 
niah, Nebuchadnezzar  elevated  Mathaniah,  the  remaining  son  of  Josiah ; 
and,  according  to  the  custom  in  such  cases,  changed  his  name  to  Zedekiah, 
and  made  him  bind  himself  by  the  most  solemn  promises  of  allegiance. 

SSedekiak  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age  when  he  was  zedeuah 
elevated  to  the  throne.  For  eight  years  he  remained  faithful  to  »»»«»«w- 
his  liege  lord,  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  appears  to 
have  encouraged  him  to  pursue  this  prudent  policy,t  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  were  many  influential  persons  who  advised  him  to  raise  the 
standard  of  revolt.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign  the  counsels  of  the 
latter  prevailed,  as  seems  to  have  been  agreeable  to  the  popular  will. 

Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for  this  bold  step,  by  an  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Egypt — Pharaoh-Hophra,  or  Apries;§  by  Avhose  aid  he  seems 
to  have  hoped  he  would  be  enabled  to  withstand  the  formidable  power  of 
Nebudiadnezzar.  The  success  which  had  attended  Apries,  in  his  wars 
against  Sidon  and  Tyre  and  elsewhere,  probably  inspired  Zedekiah  with  a 
hope  that  his  aid  would  prove  effective  against  the  king  of  Babylon.  But 
the  result  was  the  reverse.  Nebuchadnezzar,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  revolt,  sent  an  army  into  Judah,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  advised  the  king  to  save  the  ciiy  and  the  temple  by  un- 
reserved submission  to  the  Babylonian  monarch,  and  an  abandonment  of 
the  Egyptian  alliance ;  but  Zedekiah  and  his  other  counsellors,  trusting 
that  the  Egyptians  would  come  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  resolved  to  pro- 
tract the  defence  of  the  city  as  long  as  possible.  The  Egyptians  did,  in 
fact,  advance  to  their  assistance ;  but  when  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  the 
siege,  and  marched  to  meet  them,  they  retreated  before  him  into  Egypt — 
either  overawed  by  his  superior  forces,  or  more  probably  defeated.  II 

The  withdrawal  of  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  Jerusalem,  filled 

*  Oump.  Tol.  i.  p.  164  of  thiB  work.  t  Ohaboras.  X  AnU  lib.  x.  c.  7. 

(  Compare  Vol.  i.  p.  341  of  this  work«  I  Idem,  p.  342. 
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the  inhabitants  with  the  rooel  extravagant  joy,  which  gives  m  reaaoa  to 
think  that  they  supposed  their  formidable  enemy  would  be  defeated  by  the 
Egyptians.  But  from  the  exploits  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  probably 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  they  should  have  anticipated  the  reverse. 
It  was  at  least  the  duty  of  Zedekiah  to  pursue  and  harass  the  enemy's 
troops  in  the  rear,  and,  if  possible,  to  compel  them  to  fight  at  the  same 
time  both  his  own  army  and  that  of  Apries.  But  no  such  plan  was  at- 
tempted, and  consequently  the  Ejgyptians,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  Judahites  were  repulsed.  But  defective  as  Zedekiah  and  his  offi- 
cers appear  to  have  been  in  military  skill,  they  did  not  lack  courage.  When 
they  found  that  their  joy  had  been  misplaced,  and  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
had  suffered  nothing  from  the  Egyptians,  but  had  returned  to  continue 
the  siege,  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance. 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was,  in  the  eighteenth  month  from  its 

Endofth«  ^  ,  ,  ,.11  .  ^^    ^ 

ktagdomof  Commencement,  brought  to  an  end  m  the  eleventh  year  of  Zede- 
ju<uh,688  kiah's  reign,  by  the  troops  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  stormed 
the  city  about  midnight,  and  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,with- 
out  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  even  in  the  very  courts  of  the  temple.  Zede- 
kiah himself,  with  his  sons,  and  many  of  the  chief  officers,  and  the  remnant 
of  the  army,  escaped  ;  but  being  pursued  by  the  enemy,  they  were  overta- 
ken in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  They  were  carried 
as  prisoners  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was  at  Riblah,  and  who  treated 
Zedekiah  and  his  sons  with  the  utmost  severity.* 

The  conduct  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  during  the  siege,  seems  not  to 
have  been  alti^ether  what  we  could  desirct  Though  prudence  may  have 
dictated  another  course  of  policy,  yet  our  admiration  belongs  rather  to 
those  who  braved  death  in  defence  of  their  freedom,  than  to  himt  who  ve- 
hemently  exhorted  submission  to  a  foreign  yoke.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  admire  such  deeds  of  the  Jews,  as  we  are  wont  to  laud  when 
related  of  other  nations ! 

The  generals  who  captured  Jerusalem  seem  not  to  have  known  the 
intentions  of  their  master  in  regard  to  that  city,  or  else  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  prompted  by  the  Edomites  or  others  to  more  severe  measures  than  he 
had  first  designed  against  the  Jewish  metropolis ;  for  about  one  month 
later  he  sent  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  the  guard  or  chief  command- 
er of  his  army,  with  a  sufficient  force,  to  complete  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem and  Judah.    Nebuzaradan  burned  the  city  and  the  temple  to  the 


•  See  Vol.  i.  pp.  164, 165  of  this  work.  t  See  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  x.  c.  7. 

t  Much  hat  beea  said  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  The  oodisputable  answer  to  this  is. 
(hat  he  probably  predicted  that  the  policy  which  Zedekiah  pursued  would  bring  ruin  on 
him  and  his  kingdom  ;  but  that  the  details  of  these  alleged  prophecies  are  eyidently  mado 
to  suit  to  the  events  which  actuaUy  took  place.  The  same  observation  refers  also  to  the 
prophecies  of  Ezekiel.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence,  that 
these  prophecies  were  written  anterior  to  the  events  to  which  they  allude. 
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ground ;  colleoied  and  aent  to  Babylon  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  could 
be  found ;  and  caused  to  be  carried  into  captivity  all  the  people  who  had 
been  left  behind  on  the  former  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
save  only  the  poor  of  the  land,  who  were  allowed  to  remain  as  vine- 
dressers and  husbandmen. 

Though  Jeremiah  did  not  possess  that  lofty  spirit  which  could  iofuse 
into  his  countrymen  an  irresistible  enthusiasm  against  which  even  the 
greatest  superiority  of  number  is  of  no  avail,  he  was  endowed  with  a  po- 
etical genius  admirably  suited  to  describe  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  desolation  of  Judah,  as  exemplified  in  the  elegiac  verses  cited  below,* 


How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  city ! 
She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  the  nations ; 
The  Qaeen  amo^g  the  provinces,  how  is  she  tributary ! 

Weeping— weeps  she  all  the  night ;  the  tears  are  on  her  cheeks ; 

From  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  no  comforter; 

Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treacheroasly ;  they  are  become  her  foes. 

I  1,2. 
The  ways  of  Sion  mourn ;  none  come  up  to  her  feasts ; 
All  her  gates  are  desolate ;  and  her  priests  do  sigh, 
Her  virgins  wail  I  herself  she  is  in  bitterness. 

1,4. 

He  hath  plucked  up  his  garden-hedge,  he  hath  destroyed  his  temple, 
Jehovah  hath  forgotten,  made  the  solemn,  feast  and  Sabbath, 
And  in  the  heat  of  ire  he  hath  rejected  king  and  priest. 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  disdained,  abhorred  his  holy  place, 

And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  palace- walls ; 

Our  foes  shout  in  Jehovah's  house,  as  on  a  festal  day. 

1L78. 

Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  he  hath  broke  through  her  brass ; 

Her  monarch  and  her  princes  are  now  among  the  heathen ; 

The  law  hath  ceased  ;  the  prophets  find  no  vision  fh)m  Jehovah. 

IL  10. 

My  eyes  do  &il  with  tears ;  and  troubled  are  my  bowels ; 

My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  earth,  for  the  daughter  of  my  people  ; 

Children  and  suckling  babes  lie  swooning  in  the  'squares ; 

They  say  unto  their  mothers,  Where  is  com  and  wine  f 
They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  city  squares ; 

While  glides  the  soul  away  into  their  mother's  bosom. 

ii.  11,  13. 
Even  dragons,  with  their  breasts  drawn  out,  give  suck  unto  their  young. 
But  cruel  is  my  people's  daughter,  as  the  ostrich  in  the  desert ; 
The  tongues  of  suckling  infants  to  their  palates  cleave  with  thirst 

Young  children  ask  for  bread,  and  no  man  breaks  it  for  them ; 

Those  that  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  in  the  streets ; 

Those  brought  up  in  scarlet,  even  those  embrace  the  dunghiU. 

iv.  3,  4,  5. 
Behold  Jehovah,  think  to  whom  thou  e'er  dealed  thus  I 
Have  women  ever  eat  their  young,  babes  fondled  in  their  hands  ? 
Have  priest  and  prophet  e'er  been  slain  in  the  Lord's  holy  place  f 
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in  which  he  gave  vent  to  the  deep  Borrow  experienced  hj  him  at  die 
sight  of  the  ruin  which  he  had  vainly  raised  his  voice  to  avert  For  his 
own  part  he  was  released  from  prison,  probably  on  Nebuchadnezzar,  or 


Iq  the  streets,  apon  the  ground,  lie  slain  the  young  and  old ; 

My  yirgins  and  my  yoath  have  fallen  by  the  sword ; 

In  thy  wrath  thoa  'st  slain  them,  thon  hast  had  no  mercy. 

Thoa  hast  summoned  all  thy  terrors,  as  to  a  solemn  feast ; 
None  'scaped,  and  none  were  left  in  Jehovah's  day  of  wrath ; 
All  that  mine  arms  hath  borne  and  nnrsed,  the  enemy  hath 

il  20 ;  i.  2. 

Remember,  Lord,  what  hath  befrllen ; 

Look  down  on  our  reproach ; 

Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers. 

Our  home  to  foreigners. 

Oar  water  have  we  drank  for  money, 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price.  V«  1—3. 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egypt 
To  Assyria  for  onr  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food. 
From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Our  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched, 
By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravished. 
Virgins  in  JndaU's  cities. 
Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand. 
And  age  hath  no  respect. 

Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill, 
Boys  faint  'neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased. 
The  young  men  from  their  music 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  onr  head, 
Wo !  wo !  that  we  have  sinned. 
*Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  laint ; 
•  Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 

For  Sion's  mountain  is  desolate 
The  foxes  walk  on  it. 

I  have  copied  these  verses  as  I  find  them  given  by  Mr.  Milman,  in  his  History  of  the 
Jews. 

As  Jeremiah  died  in  Egypt,  and  as  it  would  seem  that  he  had  no  intercourse  vrith  thoee 
o^  his  countrymen  who  had  been  carried  captives  into  the  Assyrian  provinces  after  this 
event,  it  appears  difficult  to  understand  how  any  elegies,  or  even  any  other  writings  of  his, 
could  find  a  place  in  the  collection  of  Hebrew  writings  made  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence,  as  well  as  from  certain  passages  in  the  writings  attributed  to  Jeremiah,  indicating 
that  the  writer  had  visited  Babylon,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  he  wrote  the  elegies,  or 
any  part  of  the  writings  bearing  his  name ;  and  it  is  certain,  from  internal  evidence,  that 
there  are  parts  of  those  writings  which  were  composed  long  after  the  death  of  Jeremiah^ 
and  consequently  by  some  person  not  known.  This  is  nothing  unusual  in  regard  to  the 
alleged  authorship  of  Hebrew  writings ;  as  for  instance,  many  parts  of  the  books  of  Moeea 
and  of  Samuel  were  beyond  doubt,  as  is  generally  admitted,  written  by  others,  and  not  by 
those  illustrious  men. 
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general  Nebuzaradan,  being  made  acquainted  with  his  waim  advo- 
cacy of  fidelity  and  submission  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  as  paramount  lord 
of  Judah,  by  the  right  of  conquest. 

Nebuchadnezzar  made  GedaUah — a  Judahite  of  distinction — governor 
of  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  people  which  were  allowed  to  continue  to 
dwell  in  their  native  country.  Gedaliah  was  a  well  disposed  man,  of  an 
unsuspecting  and  frank  character.  He  was  very  anxious  to  prevent  the 
people  from  attempting  anything  which  would  make  their  present  condi- 
tion still  worse ;  and  endeavored  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  reconcile  them 
to  their  Babylonian  masters.  In  this  design  he  was  assisted  by  Jeremiah 
— who  though  released,  and  invited  to  accompany  Nebuzaradan  to  Baby- 
lon— had  resolved  to  remain  amid  the  desolation  of  his  beloved  father- 
land ;  fixing  his  residence  at  Mizpeh,  beyond  the  Jordan. 

On  the  departure  of  the  Babylonian  army,  those  chief  men  of  the  nation 
and  warriors  who  had  saved  themselves  by  flight,  returned.  Among  these 
was  Ishmael,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family,  who,  jealous  of  Gedaliah  for 
the  power  which  had  been  conferred  on  him,  and  which  he  considered 
due  to  himself,  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Intimation  of 
this  criminal  design  was  however  conveyed  to  the  governor,  but  he 
treated  it  as  calumny  upon  Ishmael,  who  rewarded  this  confidence  in  hia 
virtue  by  murdering  Gedaliah,  together  with  all  the  Assyrians  at  Mizpeh, 
and  those  there  of  his  own  countrymen  who  were  attached  to  the  governor. 
But  apprehending  due  punishment  for  this  atrocious  crime,  Ishmael,  to- 
gether with  all  his  accomplices,  fled  towards  the  country  of  the  Ammonites, 
carrying  with  them  as  prisoner  the  daughter  of  Zedekiah,  who  had  been 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Gedaliah,  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  whose  lives 
had  been  spared.  Being  however  pursued  by  Johanan  and  other  officers, 
Ishmael  narrowly  escaped  with  only  eight  men  to  the  Ammonites,  after 
having  lost  his  prisoners  and  spoils.*  But  as  Johanan  and  the  other  chief 
men  were  fearful  of  the  resentment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for  the  massacre 
of  which  Ishmael  had  been  guilty,  they  resolved  to  take  refuge  in  Egypt, 
together  with  a  great  many  of  the  people.  This  intention  was  opposed  by 
Jeremiah,  but  with  so  little  effect  that  they  even  carried  him  also,  as  it 
would  appear,  with  them  into  Egypt,t  where  it  is  said  he  died,  or  was 
killed  either  by  the  Jews  themselves,  or  by  Pharaoh-Hophra. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Johanan  and  his  followers,  Nebuzaradan 
repaired  to  Judah  with  th^  view  of  avenging  the  murders  committed  by 
Ishmael  and  his  accomplices.  But  finding  that  the  criminals  had  fled  to  the 
Ammonites,  and  that  Judah  had  been  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants,  he  took  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  Judahites — ^probably  the 
most  important  persons  yet  remaining,  and  sent  them  into  captivity.}    He 


*  See  vol.  i.,  p.  416,  of  this  work. 

t  See  3  Kingi,  zxy.,  and  Joteph.  Ant.  lib.  z.  c.  9,  t  Jer.  lii.  30. 
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then  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Ammonites,*  and  subjected  it  to  the 
authority  of  his  master. 

This  re-appearance  of  Nebuzaradan  in  Judah,  as  the  executioner  of  the 
severe  decrees  of  Nebuchadnezzar  against  the  remnant  of  the  inhabitantSi 
took  place  about  four  years  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a  kingdom, 
which  happened  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  after  the  division  of  the 
state  into  two  independent  kingdoms,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
years  after  the  destruction  of  that  of  Israel. 

The  first  act  of  the  Hebrew  tragedy  had  closed  in  the  deepest  wo.  All 
the  depraved  passions  of  human  nature  had  been  let  loose  upon  this  ill- 
fated  land,  and  especisdly  on*  the  devoted  metropolis  of  Judah.  Private 
and  public  buildings  had  been  pillaged,  princes  hanged,  priests  slain  even 
in  the  very  temple ;  married  women  and  virgins  violated  before  the  eyes 
of  their  husbands,  fathers,  and  brothers,  and  thousands  of  both  sexes  wan* 
tonly  killed  ;  mercy  had  been  shown  neither  to  high  rank  nor  to  womanly 
modesty,  nor  to  old  age,  nor  to  blooming  youth,  nor  to  the  tears  of  suppli- 
cating mothers,  nor  to  the  smiles  of  helpless  children.  Then  the  waUs 
and  strongholds  of  Jerusalem,  the  splendid  palaces  of  proud  kings,  the 
magnificent  abode  of  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah,  and  hundreds  of 
towns  and  villages,  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground  or  consumed  in  the 
conflagrations,  at  which  the  relentless  executioners  had  chanted  triumphant 
songs.  At  last  many  thousands  of  captives  that  had  experienced  the  agonies 
of  a  hundred  deaths,  were  carried  away  from  this  scene  of  destruction 
into  distant  lands ;  leaving  the  ruins  of  their  homes  and  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors,  to  become  the  haunts  of  wild  beasts  and  of  birds  of  prey. 
What  a  different  result  from  that  which  the  great  Hebrew  legislator  anti- 
cipated, when  in  hope  of  assuring  the  nation  he  had  created  a  perpetual 
possession  of  Canaan,  he  ordered  them  to  pursue  the  cruel  policy  of  extir- 
pation against  the  ancient  inhabitants !  If  Moses  had  been  allowed  to 
return  to  life,  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  Judahites  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, would  he  not  have  been  immediately  brought  to  silence,  by  the 


*  It  waa  not  onlj  this  people,  bat  also  the  Moabites,  Bdomites,  the  Philistines,  manj  of 
the  Arabian  tribes,  and  all  the  Phoenician  cities  except  Tyre,  which  were  subdued  by  the 
▼ictorious  geoerals  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  Tynans,  as  I  have  related,  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  165 
and  550  of  this  work),  saved  themselves,  after  having  endared  a  siege  of  thirteen  years,  bj 
removing  to  the  island  city  of  Tyre.  Nebuchadnezzar  then  inarched  an  army  into  Bgypt, 
where  his  troops  found  a  pch  recompense  for  their  disappointment  in  regard  to  the  expected 
spoil  of  Tyre.  But  whether  Apries  [Pharaoh-Hophra]  bought  peace  by  acknowledging 
himself  a  vassal,  and  promising  to  pay  tribute  to  his  conqueror,  or  whether  Nebuchadnezzar 
•saisted  Amasis  to  dethrone  Apries  and  mount  the  throne,  it  is  impossible  to  deeide.  As 
Herodotus  does  wA  mention  this  invasion  of  Bgypt  by  Nebachadnezsar,  some  modem 
writers  have  doubted  whether  it  ever  took  place.  But  it  seems  just  to  presume,  as  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  has  done,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  passed  over  in  silence  this  invasion— when 
they  told  Herodotus  of  the  causes  which  brought  about  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Apries,  and  the  elevmtiott  of  Amasis  to  the  throne— as  a  disgrace  which  they  were  anziont  to 
pfeTent  from  being  promulgated  among  foreign  nations. 
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answer  that  the  Atsjnrians  had  but  adopted  the  policy  which  he  had  him- 
self prescribed  against  the  conquered  ?  What  a  lesson  to  ambition  and 
cupidity  not  to  outrage  humanity,  in  the  frail  hope  thus  to  gain  lasting 
advantages ! 

To  the  eyes  of  man  the  Hebrews  had  now  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation. 
'  Still  many  of  this  people  entertained  the  conviction,  or  at  least  the  hope, 
that  they  would  be  restored  to  their  country  and  recover  their  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  Being  mindful  of  the  deliverance  of  their  ances- 
tors from  foreign  oppression  by  Moses,  Othniel,  Ehud,  Deborah,  Barak, 
Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samuel,  S&ul,  and  David,  they  confidently  expected 
that  there  would  arise  among  themselves  a  deliverer,  who  would  restore 
the  lustre  of  the  reign  of  David.  Illusory  as  these  hopes  then,  in  that 
unhappy  situation  of  the  Hebrews,  might  have  appeared  to  many,  they 
were  nevertheless  natural ;  for  man  is  apt  to  hope  that  the  assistance 
which  has  been  administered  in  one  case  of  distress,  will  be  repeated  in 
another;  and  the  oftener  this  has  taken  place,  the  more  confident  he 
becomes  that  assistance  will  never  fail.  Referring  as  the  Hebrews  justly 
did,  the  supreme  direction  of  all  human  affairs  to  the  Deity,  those  among 
them  who  expected  a  future  deliverance,  built  their  hopes  on  the  aid  of 
Jehovah.  And  the  Hebrew  people  having,  as  subsequent  events  have 
proved,  yet  a  signal  part  to  perform  in  the  grand  drama  of  the  world's 
history,  these  hopes  were  in  the  course  of  time  realized. 

The  Hebrews  who  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  as  we  have  seen,  had 
preserved  the  doctrine  of  the  Oneness  of  the  Deity,  were  now  scattered 
over  many  parts  of  what  was  then  the  civilized  world,  and  thus  no  doubt 
contributed  much  to  undermine,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  idolatrous  wor- 
ship at  that  time  prevailing.  But  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Hebrews  con- 
fining man's  views  and  aspirations  to  this  world,  opened  no  hopes  for  him 
beyond  the  grave,  and  thus  carried  in  itself  little  consolation  to  the  human 
heart,  and  scarcely  enough  of  encouragement  to  virtue,  to  prove  effectual 
against  the  temptations  of  vice.  The  misfortunes  and  captivity  of  the 
Hebrews,  offered  an  excellent  opportunity,  which  was  not  neglected,  as  we 
shall  see  in  another  part  of  this  work — to  amend  these  defects  of  their 
religion.  This  is  the  justification  which  Providence  has  pleased  to  make 
visible  to  man  for  the  captivity  of  the  Hebrew  people.* 

*  I  caDnot  forbear  bare  to  give  the  excellent  observations  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miiinaa  on  the 
event  above  allxided  to.  ''Thos  closes  the  first  period  of  the  Jewish  history;  and,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  baman  events,  we  might  expect  the  national  existence  of  the  Israelitish 
nee.  The  common  occupancy  of  their  native  soil  seems,  in  general,  the  only  tie  that  per* 
manently  unites  the  various  families  and  tribes  which  constitute  a  nation.  As  long  as  that 
bond  endures,  a  people  may  be  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation ;  they  may  be 
reduced  to  a  slave-caste  under  the  oppression  of  foreign  invaders ;  yet  iavorable  cironm- 
stances  may  again  develop  the  latent  germ  of  a  free  and  united  nation ;  they  may  rite  again 
to  power  and  greatness,  as  well  as  to  independence.  But  when  that  bond  is  severed,  nation- 
ality usually  becomes  extinct.    A  people  transplanted  from  their  natiTe  eoantry,  if  nattsrad 
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LETTER   XV. 

DESCRIPTION  OP   PHRYGIA,    ESPECIALLY  THE   GREATER — ITS   INHABI* 
TANTS,  AND  THEIR  RELIGIOUS  AND  POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Turning  our  thoughts  from  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  and  the  sad  fate  of 
Judab,  we  hasten  to  make  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  pec^le, 
who  in  ancient  times  inhabited  the  charming  peninsula  known  under  the 
name  of  Asia  Minor.*    Among  these  eople    the  Phrygians  appear   to 


in  small  namben,  gradually  melt  away,  and  are  absorbed  in  the  larroonding  tribes ;  if  settled 
in  larger  masses,  remote  from  each  other,  they  grow  up  in  distinct  commonwealths ;  but  in 
a  generation  or  two,  the  principle  of  separation,  which  is  perpetaally  at  work,  effectaally 
obliterates  all  oommnnity  of  interest  or  feeling.  If  a  traditionary  remembrance  of  their 
common  origin  survives,  it  is  accompanied  by  none  of  the  attachment  of  kindred ;  there  ia  no 
fiuuily  pride  or  affection;  there  is  no  blood  between  the  scattered  descendants  of  common 
ancestors.  For  time  gradually  loosens  all  other  ties ;  habits  of  life  change ;  laws  are  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances  of  the  state  and  people ;  religion,  at  least  in  all  polytheistic  nations, 
is  not  eiempt  from  the  influence  of  the'  great  renovator.  The  separate  communities  have 
outgrown  the  common  objects  of  national  pride ;  the  memorable  events  of  their  history 
during  that  time  that  they  dwelt  together ;  their  common  traditions,  the  &me  of  their  hoaoiesp 
the  songs  of  their  poets,  are  superseded  by  more  recent  names  and  occurrences;  each  baa 
his  new  stock  of  reminiscences,  in  which  their  former  kindred  cannot  participate.  Bven 
their  languages  have  diverged  from  each  other.  They  are  not  of  one  speech ;  they  hare 
either  entirely  or  partially  ceased  to  be  mutually  intelligible.  If,  in  short,  they  meet  again, 
there  is  a  remote  family  likeness,  but  they  are  strangers  in  all  that  connects  man  with  man, 
and  tribe  with  tribe. 

"One  nation  alone  [T]  seems  entirely  exempt  from  this  universal  law.  During  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  as  in  the  longer  dispersion  under  which  they  have  been  ibr  agea 
afflicted,  the  Jews  still  remained  a  separate  people.  However  widely  divided  from  thair 
native  country,  they  were  still  Jews ;  however  remote  from  each  other,  they  were  stiU 
brethren.  What  then  were  the  bonds  by  which  Divine  Providence  held  together  this  single 
people  7  What  were  the  principles  of  their  inextinguishable  nationality  f— their  law  and 
their  religion, — their  law,  of  the  irreversible  perpetuity  of  which  they  were  steadfasUj 
convinced,  and  to  which  at  length  they  adhered  too  long  and  too  pertinaciously.  Their  reli- 
gion which,  however  it  might  admit  of  modifications  in  its  main  principles,  remained  anal 
terable." — History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  book  viiL 

*  In  reading  the  ancient  historians  and  geographers,  we  frequency  meet  wtih  the  IbUow- 
ing  terms:  **  The  Greater"  and  "  Lesser  Asia,"  **  Asia  Proper,'*  or  "  Asia  Properly  so  called,** 
the  **  Lydian  Asia,"  the  '*  Proconsular  Asia,"  and  the  *'  Asiatic  Diocese."  Now  we  have  to 
observe,  that  the  vast  continent  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  under  the  namo 
of  Asia,  was  divided  by  the  ancient  geographers  first  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Asia.  The 
latter,  commonly  termed  Asia  Minor,  comprehended  a  great  many  provinces  or  states. 
Aala  Proper,  or  Asia  Properly  so  called,  would  seem  from  Cicero  (In  Oratione  pro  Flaeca) 
to  have  comprehended  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Oaiia,  and  Lydia.  But  though  Cicero,  in  enumeFa- 
tiag  the  countries  contained  in  Asia  Proper,  makes  no  mention  of  JEolit  and  Ionia,  th 
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claim  our  first  attention.  But  as  the  works  of  the  most  ancient  writers 
who  treated  on  the  history  of  the  Phrygians  are  lost,*  our  information  on 
this  subject  is  very  scanty. 


conntrias  belonged  undoubtedly  to  Asia  Proper,  becaase  they  weie  comprehended  partly  in 
Lydia  and  partly  in  My«a.  Lydia,  begides  the  inland  country  commonly  known  by  that 
name,  contained  also  the  adjoining  countries  both  of  Ionia,  lying  on  the  sea-side,  between 
the  rivers  Hermes  and  Meander,  and  of  iEolis,  extending  from  Hermes  to  the  river  Oaicusi 
aeoording  to  Ptolemy,  (lib.  v.) ;  or,  according  to  Strabo,  (lib.  zii.)  to  the  promontory  Lectnm, 
the  ancient  boundary  between  Troas  and  the  sea-coast  of  the  Greater  Mysia.  The  remain- 
ing parts  of  iEolis  and  Ionia,  Pliny,  Strabo,  and  Hellanicns  place  in  Mysia ;  nay,  Mysia 
itself,  after  the  JEolians  possessed  themselves  of  it,  was  commonly  called  JEolis,  according  to 
what  Pomp.  Mela  tells  us  (lib.  i.  cap.  18),  but  of  which  Stephanus  appears  to  hare  been 
ignorant,  as  he  makes  Assos  of  .£olis  a  different  city  from  Assos  in  Mysia,  near  Antandms. 
From  what  is  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  Asia  Proper  comprehended  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia, 
Caria,  iEolis,  and  Ionia.  This  region  was,  according  to  Ptolemy,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bithynia  and  Pontus,  extending  from  Galatia,  to  Propontis ;  on  the  east  by  Galatia,  Pam* 
philia,  and  Lydia;  on  the  south  by  part  of  Lydia,  and  the  Bhodian  Sea;  on  the  west  by  the 
iEgean  and  Ionian  Seas,  and  by  the  Hellespont,  lying  between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-first 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  extending  in  longitude  from  the  fifty-fifth  to  the  sixty-second 
degree. 

As  Asia  Proper  thus  was  but  a  part  of  Asia  Mmor,  so  the  Lydian  Asia  was  only  a  part  of 
Asia  Proper.  The  Lydian  Asia  comprehended  Lydia,  JEolis,  and  Ionia,  according  to  the 
description  already  given,  and  is  that  Asia  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the  Acts  and  the 
Apocalypse. 

Aristotle  places  Pergamus  in  Lydia,  and  tells  us  that  Smyrna  was  at  firat  possessed  by  the 
Lydians,  and  Scylax  Ooryandensis  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  also  Epbesus — 
wherein  he  agrees  with  Herodotus,  lib.  i.  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Thyatyra,  are  reckoned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  cities  of  Lydia,  as  is  Laodicea  by  Stephanus. 

The  Proconsular  Asia,  so  called  because  it  was  governed  by  a  Roman  Proconsul,  com- 
prehended— according  fo  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  made  by  Augustus 
— the  following  countries,  viz :  Lydia,  Ionia,  Caria,  Mysia,  Phrygia,  and  the  Proconsular 
Hellespont.  And  this  is  the  region  to  which  Ptolemy  gives  the  appellation  of  Asia  Proper. 
Augustus  made  also  Pontus  and  Bithynia  a  pretorian  province;  and  that  part  of  Asia  which 
lay  on  this  side  of  the  river  Halys  and  Mount  Taurus,  he  ordained  to  be  a  consular  province. 
In  the  time  of  Oonstantine  the  Great,  the  Proconsular  Asia  was  much  abridged,  and  a  dis- 
tinction made — the  Proconsular  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Diocese,  the  one  being  governed  by  the 
Proconsul  of  Asia,  and  the  other  by  the  Vicarius  or  Lieutenant  of  Asia.  In  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Elder,  the  Consular  Hellespont  was  taken  from  the  Vicarius  of  Asia,  and 
added  to  the  Proconsular  Asia ;  but  under  Anadius  the  Proconsular  Asia  was  abridged  of  all 
the  inland  part  of  Lydia.  "  This  is  the  reason  why  Palladius  (In  vita  Chrysost.)  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  bishops  of  Lydia  and  those  of  Asia." — English  Universal  History, 
voL  ii 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Asia,  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among  the 
learned,  some  deriving  it  from  Asia,  the  alleged  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Thetis,  wife  of 
Japetus,  and  by  him  mother  to  Prometheus ;  others  from  Asius,  son  of  Asia,  king  of  Lydia, 
alleging  that  from  him  the  kingdom  first,  and  in  length  of  time  the  whole  continent  waa 
called  Asia.  Bockart  is  of  opinion  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Phcenician  word  AHt  signi- 
fying the  middle,  because  Asia  Minor,  which,  says  he,  communicated  its  name  to  Asia  the 
Greater,  lies,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle,  between  Europe  and  Africa.  This  opinion  he 
endeavors  to  support  with  the  authority  of  Pliny  and  Pomponius  Mela.  Plin.  in  Prefat.  lib. 
iii.  Sec,,  Pomp.  Mela  de  Asia,  lib.  i.  c.  2.  But  all  these  opinions  seem  to  be  mere  conjee- 
tares.    See  for  further  infermation  of  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  35^37  of  this  work. 

*  Among  those  who  treated  on  this  subject,  we  find  mentioned  Democritus,  Hermesi- 
anetas,  Timolaus^  Aretazes,  and  Cornelius  Alexander,  but  the  works  of  these  writers  have 
been  lost. 
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The  exact  boundaries  .of  the  eoimtry  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Phry- 
gians, %nd  is  known  under  the  name  of  Phrygia,*  has  been  so  varioadly 
stated  by  writers,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  the  prorerb  rdated  by  Str&bo,t 
that  the  Phrygians  and  Mysians  had  distinct  boundaries,  but  that  it  waa 
scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  them.  The  same  writer  adds  that  the  Tro- 
jans, Mysians,  and  Lydians,  are  by  the  poets  blended  under  the  commcMi 
name  of  the  Phrygians.^ 

Phrygia  proper,  according  to  Ptolemy,  whose  statement  in  this  reqiect 
has  been  adopted  by  several  eminent  writers  of  modem  times,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Troas,  the 
^gean  sea,  Lydia,  Maronia,  and  Caria ;  on  the  south  by  Lycia ;  oa  the 
east  by  Pamphylia.  It  lies  between  the  37th  and  41st  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  extending  in  longitude  from  66  to  62  degrees.}  Phrygia  is  com- 
monly divided  into  the  Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia,  called  also  Troas. 
But  this  division  did  not  take  place  till  Troas  was  subdued  by  the  Phry- 
gians ;  and  hence  it  is  no  more  considered  by  some  Roman  writers  as  a 
part  of  Phrygia,  than  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  or  any  other  of  the  adjacent 
provinces.  In  later  times — that  is  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great — 
the  Greater  Phrygia  was  divided  into  two  districts,  the  one  called  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,ll  the  other  Phrygia  Salutoris.1l 

This  country,  as  indeed  all  Asia  Minor,  was  in  ancient  times  greatly 
celebrated  for  its  fertility.  It  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  being  chiefly 
a  plain  region,  covered  with  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  plentifully  watered  by 


*  Whence  Fhrjgiai  or  the  Pbiygians,  derived  their  name  leems  Tory  uncertain.  Soodm 
derive  the  name  Phrygia  from  the  river  Fhryz — now  Sarabot — which  dividei  Phrygia  from 
Oaria,  and  emptiea  itaelf  in  the  Hermes,  (Plin.  lib.  xc.  29;)  others  from  Phrygia,  the  alleged 
daughter  of  Aaopus  and  Enropa.  The  Greek  writers  tell  us  that  the  country  took  its  name 
from  the  inhabitants,  and  these  from  the  town  of  Brygium  in  Macedonia,  from  whence  they 
emigrated  into  Asia,  and  gave  the  name  of  Phrygia,  or  Brigia,  to  the  country  in  which  they 
settled.  This  opinion,  however,  seems  not  well  founded,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  a  country 
so  ancient  as  Phrygia,  was  first  settled  by  emigrants  from  Macedonia;  but  it  appears  more 
likely  that  Brygium  was  founded  by  Phrygians  from  Asia.  Bockart  is  of  the  opinion  that 
Phrygia  got  its  name  from  the  Greek  verb,  t^pvyttv,  to  bum  or  jmitc^.  This  may  have  been 
the  case,  as  the  country  of  which  we  speak  consists  of  a  dry  soil,  in  some  places  impregnated 
with  sulphur  and  bitumen;  and  that  consequently  it  bore  a  name  denoting  its  eztemal 
appearance,  and  which  the  Greeks  translated  accordingly,  being  a  name  of  an  identical 
dgnification.  t  Lib.  zii.  and  xiz. 

t  Claudius  (Claud,  lib.  iii.  in  Entrop.)  says,  that  even  the  Pisidians,  Bithynians,  and  lonians, 
were  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  name  of  the  Phrygians.  Pliny  places  Ascania  in 
Phrygia;  while  it  is,  together  with  Dardania,  reckoned  by  Strabo  (lib.  xii.)  among  the 

provinces  of  Mysia. 

i  The  inhabitants  of  this  country  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  are  the  Lycaones  and  Anthemi- 
aenii,  towards  Lycia ;  the  Moceadeles  or  Moceadine,  the  Cyddesses  or  Cydesses,  towanU 
Bithynia;  and  between  these  the  Peltini  and  Zeltini;  the  Moxiani,  Phylacensis  and  Hiera- 
polite.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Berocyntes  and  Cerberas,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo. 
I  From  Pacatianus,  who,  under  that  emperor,  was  Prefoctus  Pretoris  of  the  Bast 
f  From  some  miraculous  cure  alleged  to  have  been  performed  there  by  die  arohangal 
Michael. 
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small  rivers.  In  some  parts  it  was  productive  of  bittunen,  and  other 
combostiUe  subetaaces.  On  its  large  plains  and  rich  pastures,  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  were  seen  feeding.  The  air  was  then  deemed  very  pure 
and  wholesome,  but  this  is  not  now  in  all  places  the  case,  in  ccmsequence 
of  the  many  fields  which  its  present  indolent  inhabitants  allow  to  remain 
uncultivated. 

The  cities  of  note  in  Phrygia  Major,  or  Greater,  were :  Apamea  or 
Apamia — a  famous  mart,  and  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  until  the  divi- 
sion above  alluded  to,  by  Constantine,  took  place — seated  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  Marsya  and  Meander  ;*  and  Laodicea,  now  Eskihissar,  seated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Lycus,  not  far  from  Apamea.t  Laodicea  was  famous 
for  its  wool,  which  was  universally  preferred,  on  account  of  its  softness,  as 
the  same  writer  testifies,  even  to  that  of  Miletus,  so  much  lauded  by 
the  ancients,  and  besides,  was  of  an  extraordinary  blackness.  Among  the 
cities  of  Phrygia  the  Greater,  were  also  Hieropolis,  famous  for  its  mineral 
waters ;  Gordium,  the  seat  of  Gordius,  an  ancient  king  of  Phrygia : 
Colosse,  now  Chonos,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Masander,  to  the  people  of 
which  the  Apostle  Paul  wrote  the  epistle ;  Sipylus,  the  residence  of  King 
Tantalus ;  and  Synnada  or  Sjnanade,  which  Constantine  the  Great  made 
the  metropolis  of  Phrygia  Salutoris. 

The  principal  river  of  this  country  is  the  Maeander,  now  Modre  or 
Mlndre,  a  river  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  windings, 
that  all  obliquities  are  from  thence  termed  meanders.  It  passes 
through  Phrygia,  divides  Caria  and  Lydia,  and  after  six  hundred  wind- 
ings,t  by  which  it  seems  to  flow  back  to  its  fountain,  empties  itself  into 
the^  Archipelago,  between  Priene  and  Miletus.  The  other  rivers  are, 
Marsya,  so  named  as  it  is  alleged,  from  a  celebrated  musician  who  chal- 


*  Pliny  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Sigaio,  •urroonded  by  the  nten  Mareya, 
Obrima,  and  Orga,  which  empty  themselvea  into  the  Mceander ;  wherein  he  seemf  to  con- 
found the  aitnation  of  the  ancient  Oelene  with  that  of  the  more  modem  city  of  Apomea. 
Oelene,  indeed,  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  by  which  the  Marsya  has  its  spring;  but  Antio- 
chns  Soter,  son  of  Antiochus  Seleucus,  who  built  Apamea  of  Syria,  carried  the  inhabitants 
from  Celcne  to  the  new  city  which  he  built  about  ten  miles  from  thence,  where  the  Marsya 
and  Meander  begin  to  flow  in  one  channel ;  this  city  he  named  Apamea,  from  his  mother 
Apame,  wife  to  Seleucus  Nicanor. — Strabo,  lib.  zvi. ;  Liy.  lib.  zzzviii ;  MarianuSp  lib.  ti. 
This  city  is  generally  called  Apamea  Libertas,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  from  sereral  other 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  the  neighborhood. 

t  Laodicea  was  first  called  Diospolis,  afterwards  Bheas,  and  at  last  Dio-cesarea  and  Lao- 
dicea. We  are  told  by  Stephanus,  that  Jupiter  appearing  to  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Stratonice, 
in  his  sleep,  commanded  him  to  build  a  dty,  which  he  did  accordingly,  caUing  it  Diospolis. 
It  was  afterwards  greatly  increased  by  Hiero,  by  Zeno  the  Bhetorician,  and  his  son  Poleman^ 
(Strabo,  lib.  zii.)  who,  being  honored  by  Augustus  Cesar  with  the  title  of  king,  might 
perbapa,  as  a  compliment  to  that  prince,  have  added  his  own  name  to  that  of  Jupiter,  calling 
the  city  Dio-csaarea,  the  city  of  Jupiter  and  Oesar*  The  name  of  Laodicea,  however, 
which  Strabo  derives  from  the  river  Lyoua,  prevailed. 

t  nia  Prusecus,  lib.  i.  The  Cayster,  now  Mindersoare,  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  the 
Meander,  that  many  of  oar  modern  travellers  have  mistaken  the  former  for  the  latter. 
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longed  ApoUo,  bat  was  by  the  god  surpassed,  and  flayed  for  his  presump- 
tioo.  Hermus,  much  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  gold  sands,  takes  its  rise 
near  Dorylaum  and  falls  into  the  Archipelago  near  Smyrna. 

The  Phrygians  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  globe,  which 
claim  in  the  time  of  Psammiticus  was  admitted  even  by  the  Egyptians,* 
who  assured  of  their  own  antiquity,  were  wont  to  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  claims  of  other  nations,  to  rival  themselves  in  this  point  Siill 
the  claim  of  the  Phrygians  cannot  be  considered  as  valid.  As  to  the  origin 
of  this  people,  some  suppose  them  to  be  descended  from  Togarmah,  one  of 
Comer's  sons ;  and  of  this  opinion  are  Josephust  and  St  Hierome,t  who 
intimate  that  they  were  known  to  the  Hebrews  under  the  name  of  Tigraro- 
manes  or  Thrugrammeans.  Herodotus,  §  Strabo,l|  and  Pliny, Y  led  by  the 
similarity  of  names,  derive  them  from  the  Brigians  or  Bryges,  a  people  of 
Macedonia,  who  after  their  alleged  immigration  into  Asia  Minor,  were 
called  Phrygians.  Bockart  is  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygians  were  the  off- 
spring of  Gromer,**  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet;  the  word  Phrygia  being  the 
Greek  translation  of  his  name. 


*  **  Before  the  reign  of  their  king  Paammiticni,  (says  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  ch.  2,)  the 
Egyptians  esteemed  themselres  the  most  ancient  of  the  human  race ;  bnt  when  this  prince 
came  to  the  throne,  he  took  considerable  pains  to  investigate  the  tmth  of  the  matter,  and  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  they  belieyed  the  Phrygians  more  ancient  than  themselves,  and  them- 
■eWes  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  While  Psammiticus  was  engaged  in  this  inquiry,  he  oontriTsd 
the  following  as  the  moat  effectoal  means  of  removing  his  doubt.  He  procured  two  children 
just  bom,  of  humble  parentage,  and  gave  them  to  a  shepherd  to  be  brought  up  among  hii 
flocks.  He  was  ordered  never  to  speak  before  them ;  to  place  them  in  a  sequestered  hot, 
and  at  proper  intervals  to  bring  them  goats,  whose  milk  they  might  suck  while  he  wu 
attending  to  other  employments.  His  object  was  to  know  what  word  they  would  fint 
pronounce  articulately.  The  experiment  succeeded  to  his  wish ;  the  shepherd  complied 
with  all  that  he  had  ordained,  and  at  the  end  of  two  years,  on  his  one  day  opening 
the  door  of  their  apartment»  both  the  children  extended  their  arms  towards  him,  as  if  in 
supplication,  and  pronounced  the  word,  **  heeot. "  ['  These  infants,  in  all  probability,  pn>- 
aounoed  the  word  bee,  the  cry  of  the  animals  which  they  imitated,  oa  being  a  termination 
appropriate  to  the  Greek  language.'—- Larcher.]  It  did  not  at  first  excite  his  attention, 
but  on  their  repeating  the  same  expression  whenever  he  appeared,  he  related  the  circam- 
atance  to  Uis  master,  and  at  his  command  brought  the  children  to  his  presence.  When  Fad- 
mitious  had  heard  them  repeat  the  same  word,  be  endeavored  to  discover  among  what 
people  it  was  in  use ;  he  found  it  was  the  Phrygian  name  for  bread.  From  seriously  reflect- 
ing on  this  incident,  the  Egyptians  were  induced  to  allow  the  Phrygians  to  be  of  grealsr 
antiquity  than  themselves." 

t  Ant.  lib.  i  ch.  6.  t  Hierom.  in  quest.  Hebraicis. 

$  Lib.  vii.  o.  73.  U  Lib.  vii.  x.  xii.  %  Lib.  v.  c.  37 

**  As  Gk>mer  was  the  lather  of  Togarma,  (Genesis  x.  3,)  Bockart's  opinion  seems  to  coin- 
cide with  that  of  Josephua  and  St.  Hierome ;  and  Josephus,  when  he  makes  Gomer  the 
lather  of  the  Galatians,  must  neoessarily  mean  the  Phrygians  inhabiting  that  part  ofT^ryf^ 
of  which  the  Galatians  had  made  themselves  masters ;  the  descendants  of  Gomer  being 
placed  by  Exekiel,  xxxviii  6,  northward  of  Jodah,  near  Togarmah— -which  Bockart  tskei  to 
to  be  Cappadoci»— long  beforp  the  Gauls  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  took  poascesion  of  ^ 
tract  which  from  them  was  called  Galatia.  Many  of  the  modem  writers  oontadsr  the  Cub* 
meriana  to  be  the  offspring  of  Gomer ;  thinking  that  theb  oonntiy  waa  what  in  the  Sonp* 
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The  monarchical  form  of  government  appears  to  have  prevailed  among 
the  Phrygians  from  the  most  ancient  times ;  and  all  Phrygia  was  no  doubl 
united  under  the  sway  of  one  prince,  during  a  long  period.  Ninnacus, 
Midas,  Manis,  Gordius,  and  his  descendants,  ruled  most  probably  over 
united  Phrygia.  But  some  time  before  the  Trojan  war,  we  find  this  coun- 
try divided  into  several  petty  states,  and  several  princes  reigning  at  the 
same  time.  ApoUodorus*  mentions  a  king  of  Phrygia  contemporary  with 
this  king  of  Troy.  We  are  also  told  of  one  Teuthraus,  king  of  a  small 
country  of  Phrygia,  whose  territory  was  ravaged  by  Ajax,  he  himself 
killed  in  a  single  combat,  his  residence  laid  in  ashes,  and  his  daughter 
Tecmessa  carried  away  captive.  Homer  makes  mention  of  Phorys  and 
Ascarius,  both  princes  and  chiefs  of  the  Phrygian  auxiliaries,  that  came 
to  the  relief  of  Troy.  Tantalust  was  king  of  Sipylus  only  and  its  district. 
Whether  Phrygia  was  ever  subdued  by  Ninus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
us.  seems  questionable ;  but  in  regard  to  its  conquest  by  the  Amazons,  of 
which  Suidas  tells  us,  I  think,  we  are  justified  in  considering  it  a  mere  fable. 

The  ancient  Phrygians  are  described  as  a  superstitious,  voluptuous  and 
effeminate  race ;  without  prudence  or  energy ;  of  so  servile  a  disposition  that 
nothing  but  stripes  and  severe  treatment  could  induce  them  to  discharge 
the  duties  imposed  upon  them.  This  trait  of  character  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  several  proverbs  preserved  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Still  it  seems  just  to  presume  that  it  was  not  until  the  Phrygians  had  long 
been  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke  that  their  character  became  so  degraded. 
The  Phrygian  music  too,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the  Phrygian 
mood,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  suited  to  the  effeminate  temper  of 
the  people ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  others.    There  are  also  writers 


tares  is  alloded  to  as  the  conntiy  of  Gomer.  Bat  the  writer  of  this  part  of  the  English 
Universal  History  observes,  that,  as  the  Oimmerians  lived  bejond  the  Eozine  Sea,  at  a  vast 
distance  from  Jodah,  '*  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  Jews  had  any  knowledge  of  a  nation  so 
remote  from  them."  Ezekiel,  however,  might  have  acquired  this  knowledge  among  the 
Babylonians :  still  it  seems  to  me  altogether  improbable  that  the  Oimmerians  were  the 
descendants  of  Gomer.  The  Chaldean  paraphrasts,  in  direct  contradiction  to  Bzekiel,  place 
the  coantry  of  Gomer  in  Africa.  The  writer,  aUuded  to  above,  of  the  English  Universal 
History,  says,  sneeringly :  **  We  are  therefore  willing  to  let  Gomer  enjoy  the  fine  coantry 
which  Bockart  is  pleased  to  give  him,  and  allow  him  the  honor  of  being  the  progenitor  of  the 
Phrygians,  since  we  have  nobody  else  to  bestow  it  on/' — ^Vol.  ii. 

*  Lib.  iii. 

t  This  prince,  we  are  told,  was  son  of  Japitef,  and  a  fi&vorite  of  the  gods,  who  are  said 
often  to  have  visited  him,  until  he  forfeited  their  favor  by  his  arrogance.  Tradition,  how- 
ever, does  not  agree  as  to  his  crime.  According  to  one  accoant,  he  ofiended  Japiter  by  his 
perfidy ;  according  to  another,  by  his  covetoasness ;  and  a  third  story  is,  that  he  murdered 
his  own  son,  Pelops,  and  served  him  up  for  some  of  the  gods.  The  same  diversity  prevails 
in  regard  to  his  punishment  He  is  sometimes  described  as  having  a  large  rock  suspended 
over  his  head,  which  constantly  threatens  to  fall  and  crush  him,  and  fitim  which  he  cannot 
i!ee.  But  the  more  general  account  represents  him  as  standing  up  to  his  throat  in  water, 
widi  l^e  most  delicious  fruits  hanging  over  his  head,  which,  when  he  attempts  to  quench 
his  burning  thirst  or  to  appease  his  raving  hunger,  elude  his  grasp. 
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who  say  that  they  first  invented  divinations  by  the  singing,  flying  and 
feeding  of  birds. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  Phrygians,  before  the  Trojan  war, 
were  a  commercial  people,  and  even  in  more  recent  times  Apamea  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  all  Asia  Minor.  Thither  resorted  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  Greece,  Italy  and  the  neighboring  islands.  We  are  also  informed 
by  Syncellus  that  the  Phrygians  were  for  some  time  masters  of  the  sea.* 
They  had  at  least  many  facilities  for  commerce :  "a  safe  coast,  convenient 
harbors,  and  whatever  may  incline  us  to  think  that  they  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable trade."t 

As  most  of  the  Phrygian  records  are  lost,  we  know  very  little  bf  their 
laws  and  of  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  but  from  their  expe- 
rience in  maritime  affairs,  we  must  accord  to  them  some  knowledge  of 
geography,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  and  the  mechanical  arts;  their 
acquaintance  with  the  latter  being  also  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

Some  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  Phrygian  language  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  Greek.  But  Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  after  attempting 
to  derive  the  name  of  a  Phrygian  city  fix)m  the  Greek,  concludes  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  any  similitude  between  them.t  Neither  do  the  few 
Phrygian  words  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  and  carefully  collected 
by  Bockarti  and  Rudbechius,y  show  that  there  existed  any  affinity  between 
these  two  language8.ir 


*  Bat  tliis  p«riod  was  rery  short ;  for,  according  to  hb  statement  it  only  lasted  twvBty. 
iire  years. 

t  Vol.  ii.  the  Bnglish  Unirersal  History. 

t  Lib.  zii.  i  Qaest.  nam  JEneas  nnqaam  fuerit  in  Italia. 

H  Radbec  in  Altant  torn.  i.  cap.  36. 

IT  The  Phrygian  tongae,  after  the  experiment  made  by  Psannniticas,  king  of  Egypt,  was 
looked  apon  by  the  Egyptians  as  the  most  ancient  language  of  the  world.  But  the  Scythians 
refused  to  submit  to  these  opinions.  "  As  the  two  children,  they  said,  had  never  heard  the 
▼oice  of  any  human  creaturOi  the  word  Bek  or  Beko$f  the  first  they  utteredi  was  only  an 
imitation  of  the  goats  that  had  sucked  them,  and  happened  to  be  a  Phrygian  word,  signifying 
hread.  Gorosnius  Beoanus  makes  use  of  the  same  argument  as  Psammiticus,  to  prove  that 
the  High  Dutch  is  the  original  or  mother  tongue  of  the  world,  because  the  word  B^ekmr  in 
that  tongue,  signifies  haktr,^* — ^Bnglish  Universal  History,  vol.  ii. 

The  learned  Heeren  says,  that  one  language  prevailed  in  ancient  times  from  the  iEgmrn 
Sea  to  Halys;  another  firom  the  Halys  to  the  Tigris;  and  again  another  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Indus  and  the  Osus.  "  In  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,"  continues  he,  "  as  fiur  as  the 
Halys,  the  prevailing  speech  was  the  ancient  Phrygian,  which,  even  in  the  times  of  tbo 
Greeks,  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  languages,  the  Phrygians  themselves 
being  considered  one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  that  part  of  the  world.  It  appears, 
acoording  to  the  best  information  we  possess,  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Armenian,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  it  nearly  resembled.  Agreeably  to  the  usual  progreai  of 
population,  it  would  appear  that  the  Armenians  descended  from  their  monntains,  and  spread 
over  the  subjacent  pldns  of  Asia  Minor.^-Herod.  vii.  73.  Herodotus,  however,  makea  the 
Armenians  a  colony  of  the  Phiygians,  and  represents  the  latter  as  one  of  the  most  aacienl 
nations,  and  as  having  migrated  from  Thrace  [Macedonia].    The  coasts,  however,  of  that 
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The  religion  of  the  ancient  Phrygians  was  polythebtio,  though  the 
chief  worship  appears  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Cybele.*  Arno- 
biust  gives  us  the  following  account  of  Cybele,  gathered  from  mythological 
traditions.  There  was  a  large  rock  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  called,  in  the 
language  of  that  country,  Agdus,  fi'om  whence  Deucalion  and  Pyrrah,  by 
the  direction  of  Themis,  took  the  stones  which  they  made  use  of,  to  restore 
mankind  after  the  deluge.  From  one  of  these  sprung  Cybele,  the  great 
mother  of  the  gods.  The  same  rock  conceived  by  Jupiter,  and  brought 
forth  Acdestis,  who  is  ssdd  to  have  been  an  hermaphrodite  of  invincible 
strength,  of  a  most  cruel  and  intractable  temper,  and  above  all,  a  most 
outrageous  enemy  of  the  gods,  who  entertained  much  fear  of  him,  till 
Bacchus  by  a  cunning  contrivance  found  means  to  deprive  him  of  his 
manhood,  and  thereby  made  him  somewhat  more  tractable.  From  the 
blood  he  shed  on  this  occasion,  sprung  up  a  pomegranate  tree  loaded  with 
fruit  in  full  maturity,  of  which  Nana,  daughter  to  king  Sangarius  be- 
came so  enraptured  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance,  that  she  took  a 
pomegranate  and  put  it  in  her  bosom.  This,  however,  cost  her  dear,  because 


peninsula  were  occupied  by  aettlen  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  rich  commercial  cities 
which  lined  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Grecian  language  was  as  habitually  spoken  as 
English  in  North  America.  The  original  speech  of  the  country  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  the  Carian,  and  its  dialects ;  the  Lydians,  Mysians,  and  inhabitants  of  Oaria,  properly 
so  calledi  all  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  language.  The  northern  half  of  the  peninsula 
was  occupied  by  colonies  of  Thracians,  who  settled  in  Bithynia,  and  carried  with  them  their 
native  language,  their  territory  extending  as  far  as  the  river  Parthenus,  which  separated 
them  from  the  Faphloganians,  who  spoke  a  language  of  their  own ;  if  it  were  not  rather  a 
dialect  of  the  Phrygians,  a  still  greater  variety  of  languages  [dialects?]  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  the  mountainous  region  on  the  south  of  the  peninsula,  in  Pisidia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Cilicia :  but  with  respect  to  these,  we  possess  no  accurate  information.  This  perpetual 
change  of  languages  ceases  as  soon  as  we -cross  the  river  Halys,  and  enter  upon  Capadocia, 
comprehending  the  country  afterwards  called  Pontus."— Heron's  Historical  Researches, 
voL  i.  See  the  continuations  in  regard  to  the  Semetic  dialects  between  the  Halys  and  the 
Tigris,  vol.  i.  p.  531  note,  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Heeren  has  founded  his  conclusion,  now  alluded  to  on  his  treatise,  **  De  Lingaarum 
Asiatioarum  in  Fersomm  Imperio  Oognatione  et  Yarietate,"  which  appeared  in  Vol.  xii.  of 
the  Comment  der  Gott  Soiet, 

*  She  was  also  called  Bereoyuthia,  Dindymene,  and  some  writers  think  that  she  had  got 
these  names  from  Oybelus,  Berecynthus,  and  Dindymenus,  all  hills  of  Phrygia  the  Greater, 
as  weU  as  the  name  Jdeot,  from  Mount  Ida  in  Troas ;  because  on  these  high  places  she  was 
worshipped  in  a  particular  manner.  Philostephanus  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hill  Dindy- 
menus was  so  named  because  it  had  SMftovs-  fuuvs'  two  tops ;  but  Strabo  says  in  express 
terms  that  it  has  but  one.  Bookart  thinks  that  a  cymbal  is  in  the  Phrygian  language  called 
DiiuhiMy  as  it  is  in  the  Sjrrian  Zmnum  ;  and  from  thence  he  derives  the  name  of  the  hill 
Dindymenus :  the  more  because  the  invention  of  the  cymbals  is  generally  ascribed  to  the 
Phrygians!  and  in  particular  to  this  goddess,  (Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.),  whose  festival  was  on  that 
account  solemnized  on  that  hill  with  great  noise  of  cymbals,  drums,  trumpets,  and  other 
instruments.  This  goddess  was  also  called  Gubebe,  because  her  priests,  when  seized  with 
their  fivntio  fits,  used  to  throw  themselves  on  their  heads,  that  name  being  derived  from 
a  Phrygian  word  of  that  import.— English  Universal  History,  vol.  iL 

t  lib.  viiL 
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80OD  after  proving  with  child,  notwithstanding  all  her  protestations  of 
innocence,  she  was  imprisoned  by  her  father,  and  condenmed  to  be  starved. 
But  being  maintained  alive  with  fruit  conveyed  to  her  by  Cybele,  she  was 
in  due  time  delivered  of  a  son,  who  being  exposed  by  order  of  his  grand- 
father, was  secretly  taken  up  by  one  Phorbus  and  nursed  with  goat's 
milk;  whence  he  was  called  Attis.*  As  he  grew  up  he  proved  a  most 
handsome  youth,  and  was  on  that  account  greatly  favored  by  Cybele  and 
Acdetis;  nay,  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  then  residing  at  Pessinus,  was  so 
pleased  with  him,  that  he  designed  to  bestow  on  him  his  only  daughter, 
Jo.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  nuptials,  Midas  to  prevent  any  distur- 
bance that  other  suitors  might  create,  caused  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
shut,  and  well  guarded.  But  no  gates  or  guards  could  keep  out  the  Great 
Mother  of  the  gods,  who  being  stung  with  jealousy,  presented  herself  at 
the  gate  of  the  royal  palace,  with  the  walls  of  the  city  and  all  their  turrets 
on  her  bead ;  whence  she  was  ever  afterwards  pictured  with  a  crown  of 
towers  on  her  head.  At  the  same  time  came  Acdestis,  who,  inspiring  with 
an  enthusiastic  frenzy  all  that  assisted  at  the  fatal  nuptials,  changed  the 
genial  banquet  into  a  scene  of  horror  and  confusion.  The  unhappy  bride- 
groom, in  the  height  of  his  despair  and  fury,  emasculated  himself  under  a 
pine  tree,  and  soon  after  died  of  the  wound ;  the  bride  laying  violent 
hands  on  herself,  accompanied  her  spouse  to  the  shades.  Acdestis  and 
Cybele  drenched  in  tears,  long  bewailed  the  untimely  and  cruel  end  of  their 
beloved  Attis,  and  prevailed  on  Jupiter  by  their  joint  entreaties,  to  exempt 
his  body  from  corruption.  Later  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  in  Pes- 
sinus to  his  memory,  ceremonies  instituted,  and  priests  appointed.! 


•  From  Attagoa,  a  Phrygian  word,  signifyiiig  a  goat 

t  Easebios  (Pnepor  Evang.)  gives  as  a  Yery  different  accoont  of  Attis  or  Atjs,  copied,  ss 
he  informs  ns,  from  the  ancient  Phrygian  mythologists.  Acoording  to  these,  the  first  king 
of  Phrygia,  Meon,  was  &ther  to  Cybele,  who  being  smitten  with  the  charms  of  Attis,  proved 
with  child  by  him;  whereupon  Meon  caused  Attis  to  be  put  to  death,  at  which  Cybele  being 
much  grieved,  wandered  long  up  and  down  Phrygia,  seeking  in  the  mountains  and  woods 
some  consolation  for  her  grief.  Her  sorrow  being  in  time  somewhat  assuaged,  she  admitted 
Apollo  into  an  intimacy  with  her,  and  wandered  with  him  to  the  Hyperborean*.  By  bii 
Older  the  body  of  Atys  was  interred,  and  Cybele  after  her  death  ranked  among  the  gods 
As  these  two  different  accounts  are  both  handed  down  to  us  by  good  authorities,  it  seem* 
justifiable  to  conclude  that  the  Phrygians  had  different  genealogies  for,  and  traditions  oC  ^^ 
their  chief  deity. 

The  Roman  writers,  in  their  accounts  of  this  deity,  differ  widely  from  those  now  quotedr 
and  eren  frequently  among  themselves.  Cybele,  according  to  them,  was  the  daughter  of 
heaven  and  earth,  wife  of  Saturn,  and  the  same  with  Opt,  Rhea,  Vetta,  and  the  Bonn  Dt^i 
and  was  exposed  immediately  after  her  birth  on  Mount  Cybelus,  nursed  there  first  by  wild 
beasts,  and  then  by  the  wife  of  a  shepherd,  who  found  her  by  chance.  The  Romans  hsviag 
learnt  from  the  books  of  the  sibyls  that  they  would  never  be  able  to  drive  the  Carthageniso* 
out  of  Italy  till  the  Idean  mother  was  brought  to  Rome,  sent  thereupon  ambassadors  to  king 
Attains,  who  delivered  to  them  a  stone,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Pessinus  called  the  Grast 
Mother  of  the  gods.  This  happened  in  the  year  of  Rome  550.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  made  Cybele  to  be  the  same  with  Vesta,  bat  acknowledged  two  goddesses  be«nBg 
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This  goddess  was  pictured  sitting  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  lions, 
crowned  with  towers,  holding  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  attired  with  a  gar- 
ment adorned  with  flowers  of  various  colors.* 

Cybele  had  her  peculiar  priests,  and  was  worshipped  with  particular 
ceremonies,  and  with  sacrifices.  Her  priests  were  called  in  the  Phrygian 
language  Cubebroi,  for  the  reason  already  alluded  to.t 

The  priests  of  this  goddess  used  in  her  honor  at  stated  times,  to  carry 
her  statue  about  the  streets,  dancing  and  skipping  round  it,  and  after 
having  with  violent  gesticulations,  worked  themselves  up  to  the  height  of 
frenzy,  they  began  to  cut  and  wound  their  bodies  with  knives  and  lancets, 
appearing  seized  with  a  divine  fury.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in 
commemoration  of  the  grief  wherewith  Cybele  was  transported  at  the 
death  of  her  beloved  Attis.  Another  ceremony  pertaining  to  her  worship, 
consisted  in  a  pine  tree  yearly  being  wrapt  in  wool,  and  with  great  solem- 
nity carried  by  the  priests  into  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  in  commemora- 
tion of  her  wrapping  up  in  the  same  manner  the  dead  body  of  Attis,  and 
handed  over  to  her  care.  On  these  occasions  the  priests  were  crowned 
with  violets,  which  were  alleged  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Attis, 


the  same  appellation,  which  their  poetf  frequently  confonnd.  Cybele  was  the  Veata  they 
called  the  earth,  and  wife  to  Saturn.  She  was  called  Vesta,  because  Stat  vi  terra  gua,  at 
Ovid  says,  vi  gtando  Vetta  vocaiur.  The  other  was  daughter  to  Saturn,  and  the  goddess  of 
fire,  or  rather  fire  itself,  according  to  that  verse  of  the  same  poet,  **  Nee  tu  aliud  Veata  qvam 
9haininteUigoflamfnanu^''^Eng\iah  Universal  History,  voL  ii. 

*  The  mythologists,  by  Cybele,  mean  the  earth,  taking  her  crown  of  towers  to  be  an 
emblem  of  the  towers  of  cities  bailt  thereon ;  the  key  she  holds  in  her  hand,  to  intimate 
that  the  earth,  which,  during  the  winter  is  in  a  certain  manner  locked  up,  begins  to  open  in 
the  spring,  and  the  seeds  to  shoot  up ;  her  garments  variegated  with  fiowers  of  divers  colors 
to  be  a  symbol  of  the  earth,  beautifully  enamelled  with  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  the  lions  that 
draw  her  chariot  to  denote  her  empire  over  all  sorts  of  animals,  which  she  both  produces 
and  nourishes ;  and  finally,  that  Saturn—- that  is,  Time— is  feigned  to  be  her  husband,  to 
signify  that  the  earth  produces  nothing  but  in  due  time. 

Busebius  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  Cybele  was  a  woman  famous  for  remedies  against 
such  distempers  as  young  children  are  liable  to,  and  that  on  this  skill  and  knowledge  are 
grounded  all  the  stories  that  are  related  of  her. 

t  The  Greeks  and  Latins  named  them  Cureteif  Corybantee,  which  is  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  word  Cubebroi ;  and  OaUif  from  the  river  Gallus,  flowing  through  Fessinus,  where  this 
goddess  had  a  magnificent  temple.  They  were  also  styled  Idm  dactyli ';  bat  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  account  for  this  appellation.  Still  the  following  seems  to  be  a  pretty  reliable 
explanation  thereof.  Sophocles — quoted  by  Strabo,  lib.  x — informs  us  that  they  were  called 
Jiot,  because  they  inhabited  Mount  Ida;  and  Dactylic  from  the  Greek  word  Daetyloa, 
signifying  a  finger — their  number  being  at  first  ten,  as  is  the  number  of  a  man's  fingers. 
Strabo  enumerates  even  five  brothers,  viz.  Hereuletf  Paon,  Epimedes,  Jaeiue,  and  Idast  adding 
that  they  had  as  many  sisters.  But  by  other  writers  we  find  only  three  mentioned,  and 
Apollodorus  acknowledges  but  two.  Some  derive  the  name  Corybantes  from  the  word 
Ckerubt  signifying,  in  the  Phoenician  language,  veUiant ;  and  add,  that  they  were  the  guards 
of  the  first  kings  of  Phyrygia.  Diodorus  Sicnlus  tells  us  that  Cybele  was  the  daughter  of 
Meon,  king  of  Phrygia ;  that  she  married  Jasius,  a  Samothracian,  the  brother  of  Dardanus^ 
and  introduced  into  Phrygia  the  mysteries  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  calling  the  goddess 
afker  her  own  name,  and  her  priests  Corybantet,  from  her  son  Corybai.    But  Dionysius  givea 
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when  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himself.  The  victims  inundated  in 
honor  of  this  goddess  were  a  bull  or  a  she-goat,  whence  the  sacrifice  was 
called  Taurobolium  or  Cribolium.  At  Rome  a  sow  was  yearly  sacrificed 
to  her,  and  the  ceremony  performed  by  a  priest  and  priestess  sent  for  out 
of  Phrygia  on  that  occasion.  Her  priests,  or  those  at  least  who  were 
named  Galli,  were  all  eunuchs.  This  the  great  goddess  is  said  to  have 
required  of  them  in  memory  of  ^ttis.  The  waters  of  the  river  Gallus 
were  supposed  to  inspire  them  with  such  enthusiasm,  as  to  perform  the 
horrible  operation  on  themselves  without  the  least  reluctance.  They  were 
forbidden  to  drink  wine,  because  Attis,  overcome  with  that  liquor,  had  dis- 
closed some  amours  which  he  had  ever  before  concealed  with  the  utmost 
care,  as  beiug  of  a  disreputable  nature.  They  abstained  also  from  bread,  in 
commemoration  of  the  long  fasiCybele  had  kept  on  account  of  the  death  of 
Attis.  They  held  oaths  to  be  unlawful  on  all  occasions,  which  tenet  some 
tell  us  was  common  to  all  the  Phrygians.     On  their  death,  the  priests 


this  venion  of  the  story :  that  Dardanus  ioBtitated  the  Samothracian  mysteries ;  that  bit 
wife,  Chryses,  learnt  them  in  Arcadia ;  and  that  Idosos,  the  son  of  Dai^buias,   iostitnted 
afterwards  the  mysteries  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  Phrygia.    Herodotus  brings  the  Cmelei 
ont  of  PhoBtticia  with  Cadmas ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton — Chronology  of  Ancient  Kingdoms, 
c.  ii— thinks  that,  having  followed  Cadmas  oat  of  PhcBnicia,  some  of  them  settled  in  Phiygis, 
where  they  were  called  Corybantes ;  some  in  Crete,  where  they  were  caUed  Idsi   Dactyh; 
others  in  Rhodes,  where  they  were  called  Telchines ;  others  in  Samothrace,  where  tbey 
were  known  ander  the  name  of  Cabriri ;  some  in  Babsa,  where  they  were  skilled  in  arts 
and  sciences.    They  wrought  in  copper,  in  a  city  then  called  Ghalcis ;  some  in  Lemnus, 
where  they  assisted  Vulcan ;  and  a  very  considerable  number  of  them  in  JEtolia,  which  wu 
thence  called  the  country  of  the  CoreteSy  till  JEtolns,  the  son  of  Endymion,  possessing  him* 
self  of  it,  called  it  iEtolia.    These  Curetes,  making  themselves  armor,  used  to  dance  in  it  at 
the  sacrifices,  with  great  noise  of  pipes,  and  drums,  and  swords,  striking  upon  one  another's 
armor,  and  keeping  some  kind  of  harmony.    This  is  said  by  Solinns  and  Isiodonw  to  have 
been  the  origin  of  music  in  Greece.    Clemens* Alezandrinus  ascribes  to  the  Cutetes  ths 
invention  of  musical  rhymes,  and  of  the  letters  called  Bphesians.    Sir  Isaac  Newton  thinks 
that  when  the  Phosnician  letters  were  brought  by  Cadmas  into  Gieeoe,  they  were  at  tbs 
same  time  introduced  into  Phrygia  and  Crete  by  the  Curetes,.  who  called  them  Bphesisn, 
from  the  city  of  Bphesus,  where  they  were  first  taught    [This  is  a  mere  coiqeotoro.]    The 
Curetes  were  no  less  esteemed  for  their  skill  and  knowledge  in  religious  matters,  and 
mystical  practices,  than  for  their  arts  and  sciences.— ^trabo,  lib.  x. ;  Diodorus,  lib.  v.— 
Bockart  considers  them  to  have  oome  from  Palestine,  and  that  they  had  the  name  of  Ouietes 
from  a  tribe  among  the  Philistines,  called  Cretins  or  Cerethites.    [Shoald  this  conjectare 
be  well  founded,  then  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  is  seen  firom  what  I  have  elsewhere 
related,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  India.]    As  Cybele-— as  the  Great  Mother— was  some- 
times represented  with  a  key  and  sometimes  with  a  drum  in  her  hand,  some  have  considersd 
her  identical  with  the  Syrian  goddess  Astarte,  whose  chariot  was  also  drawn  by  lions. 
[There  is  also  much  similarity  in  regard  to  the  priests  and  the  ceremonies  which  were  prao- 
tised  in  the  worships  of  the  Great  Mother  and  the  Syrian  goddess,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
comparison  between  what  is  related  above  and  in  vol.  i.  pp.  465-470.]    Lucian  tells  us  the 
Great  Mother  was  the  Cretan  Bhea— that  is,  according  to  some,  Buropa,  the  sister  of  Cadmus. 
— Bnglish  Universal  History,  vol.  ii. 

The  Cabiri,  the  Curetes,  the  Corybantes,  the  Idean  Dactyli,  and  sometimes  the  Telchini, 
were  taken  for  the  same,  and  sometimes  considered  as  identical  with  the  Dioscuri.— 
Mon&ucon. 
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were  placed  upon  a  stone  ten  cubits  high.  Though  the  Romans  professed 
a  great  veneration  for  Cybele,  her  priests  were  looked  upon  by  them  as  the 
very  refuse  of  mankind. 

Besides  Cybele,  who  was  the  peculiar  and  chief  deity  of  the  Phrygians, 
the  people  worshipped  also  other  deities ;  namely,  Bacchus,  whom  they 
styled  Sabazios,  and  his  priests  and  temples  Saboi.*  ApoUodorust 
informs  us  that  while  Bacchus  was  travelling  through  Phrygia,  he  was 
purified  by  Cybele,  instructed  in  her  mysteries,  and  presented  by  her  with 
a  stole  or  sacerdotal  garment,  which  was  the  first  he  ever  used.t  Another 
of  the  Phrygian  deities  was  Adagys.§ 

We  are  told  of  some  dances  and  songs  employed  by  the  Phrygians  in 
solemnizing  the  festivals  of  their  gods,  and  sometimes  on  other  occasions, 
which  they  called  Lityerses,  from  a  son  of  Midas  who  bore  that  name. 
Some  speak  also  of  a  dance  called  Sicinnis,  invented,  say  they,  by  a  Phry- 
gian nymph,  and  used  by  the  Phiygians  in  honor  of  Sabatius,  whom  they 
add  to  the  number  of  the  other  Phrygian  gods.ll 


*  Whenoe  Bockart  deriTM  the  Hebrew  word  Sathatht  as  that  of  LeviU  from  Lyehu  and 
£«JM.  t  Lib.  iii. 

X  Stephanas  says,  that  when  Bacchos  was  bom,  Jupiter  committed  him  to  the  care  of  one 
of  Oybele's  female  attendants,  who,  being  asked  by  Jono  whose  child  she  narsed,  answered 
that  it  was  the  child  of  Mars,  whence  BacohoB,  in  the  Oarian  dialect  was  called  Maaaru  or 
Maaaret,  that  is,  the  Mars  of  Ma.— English  Uniyersal  History,  vol.  ii. 

i  Bockart  thinks  Adygos  to  be  identical  with  Hermaphroditas,  the  son  of  Venus  and 
Mercnry,  there  being,  at  least  to  his  ear,  a  great  similitude  of  sonnd  between  Adygos  and 
Androgynus.  Some  rank  also  the  Cabiri  or  Gabires  among  the  Phrygian  deities,  and  add, 
that  they  were  so  called  firom  Cabirus,  a  hill  in  Phrygia,  or,  as  Stesinbrotns  terms  it,  in 
Berecynthia.  Bat  others  derive  their  name  from  the  Hebrew  word  Oabir,  signifying  great 
and  powerfuL  Some  confine  the  number  of  the  Cabiri  to  two,  viz.  Jupiter  and  Bacchus ; 
bat  Manaseas  enumerates  four-^Ceres,  Proferpine,  Pluto,  and  Mercury,  whom  he  disguises 
under  the  uncouth  appellations  of  Axioros,  Axiokersa,  Axiokersas,  and  Kassmitas ;  to  these 
Dionyiiodoras  adds  another  one,  whom  he  styles  Casmillus,  called  by  others  Oamillus,  and 
oonsidered  the  same  as  Mercury ;  but  he  is  universally  looked  upon  as  one  of  inferior 
rank,  and  in  nowise  on  a  level  with  the  Oabiri,  termed  the  Most  High,  the  Most  Powerful. 
■  -See  Bockart.  We  will  speak  more  of  the  Oabiri  in  another  place,  being  deserving  of 
mere  particular  attention,  as  wiU  be  made  evident. 

I  See  Bockart. 
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LETTER    XYI. 

KINGS   OF   PHRT6IA  THE   GREATER. 

There  is  scarcely  any  account  of  the  earlier  Phrygian  kings  worthy 
of  credit,  though  the  following  has  been  gathered  from  ancient  writers.* 

The  first  king  of  Phrygia  we  find  mentioned  in  history  is 
first  king  of  Nantiacus,  Annacus,  or  Cannacus,  for  he  bore  all  these  appella- 

Pitfjs»^  lions.  Suidast  says  that  he  reigned  before  the  flood  of  Deuca- 
lion, and  that  from  thence  things  exceedingly  ancient,  were  probably  said 
to  be  from  the  time  of  Nannacus.  He  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  for  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  when  he  was  above  three  hundred  years  old,  he  sent 
to  inquire  of  such  oracles  as  were  in  any  repute,  how  long  he  should  live. 

The  oracles  unanimously  answered,  that  at  his  death  all  things  were  to 

perish ;  whereupon  repairing  with  his  subjects  to  the  temples  of  the  gods, 

he  strove  there  with  many  sighs  and  tears  to  appease  their  wrath,  and 

avert  the  impending  calamities;  and  "thence  to  weep  like  Nannacus, 

became  a  trite  expression  to  signify  any  extraordinary  grief  or  sorrow.'^t 

Not  long  after  Nannacus  died,  and  the  flood  of  Deucalion  ensued,  which 

was  attended  with  the  destruction  of  all  mankind,  save  Deucalion  and  his 

wife  Pyrrha. 

Midas  is  the  next  Phrygian  king  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

He  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Pessinus,  and  is  the  same  king 
who  designed,  as  I  have  already  related,  to  give  his  daughter  Jo,  in  mar- 
riage to  Attis  or  Atys.  This  king,  some  think,  is  that  Midas  who  built,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us,}  a  magnificent  temple  at  Pessinus,  and 
appointed  yearly  sacrifices  to  be  made  there,  in  honor  of  the  Great  Mother 
of  the  gods.  Hyginus  seems  to  make  this  Midas  a  son  of  Cybele  herself. 
The  next  Phrygian  king  of  whom  we  read  is  Manic^  a  prince 

as  Plutarch  D  informs  us,  of  such  prowess  and  virtue,  that  the 
word  Manic  derived  from  his  name,  became  synonymous  with  great; 
whence  Manic  achievements  were,  among  the  Phrygians,  the  same  as 
great,  or  glorious,  or  heroic  achievements. 


*  At  the  learned  authors  of  the  English  Universal  History  have  taken  all  possible  pains  to 
inform  their  readers  on  the  sabject  now  in  question,  I  have  had  scarcely  anything  more  to  do 
than  to  follow  the  accoont  they  have  given. 

t  Verbo  Anmcoc,  t  8ai4.  et  8apra  Bracm*  Chiliad. 

i  Lib.  iiL  o.  5.  jj  De  Tois  and  Osir. 
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After  these  reigned  Ocrdius^  who  was  raised  from  the  plough 
to  the  throne.  His  elevation  to  that  high  station  iis  related  thus : 
While  he  was  one  day  ploughing,  an  eagle  alighted  on  the  yoke,  and  con- 
tinued there  all  day.  Gordius  terrified  at  this  prodigy,  went  to  consult  the 
soothsayers  of  Telmissus,  a  city  in  Lydia,  about  this  extraordinary  event ; 
for  the  art  of  divining  was  in  a  manner  hereditary  to  all  the  Telmissians. 
On  his  entering  the  city  he  met  a  most  beautiful  young  woman,  who 
upon  his  inquiring  after  the  soothsayers  and  acquainting  her  with  the 
motive  of  his  journey,  informed  him  that  she  was  herself  skilled  in  the 
art  of  divination ;  that  nothing  less  than  a  kingdom  was  presaged  by  that 
omen ;  and  then  offered  herself  ready  to  share  with  him  in  wedlock,  the 
hopes  with  which  she  had  inspired  him.  This  offer  seemed  to  him  the 
greatest  happiness  that  could  attend  a  crown.  He  consequently  readily 
complied  with  her  request,  following  at  the  same  time  his  own  inclination. 
Not  long  after,  intestine  discords  breaking  out  among  the  Phrygians,  the 
oracles  which  (hey  consulted  on  that  occasion,  were  ail  unanimous  in 
advising  them  to  commit  the  government  to  a  king,  if  they  desired  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  growing  evils.  Upon  this  the  Phrygians  having  sent  again 
to  consult  about  the  person  whom  they  should  raise  to  that  dignity,  their 
ambassadors  were  enjoined  to  tell  them,  that  the  first  man  who  after 
their  return  should  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  a  cart,  was  by  the  gods 
designed  for  their  king.  The  ambassadors  had  scarcely  delivered  the 
answer  of  the  oracle,  when  Gordius  appeared  riding  in  his  cart,  and  was 
immediately  proclaimed  king  of  Phrygia  with  loud  shouts  of  joy.  Gor- 
dius acknowledging  the  crown  of  Jupiter,*  in  memory  of  so  signal  a  favor, 
consecrated  in  his  temple  the  cart  to  regal  majesty;  which  not  by  the 
Phrygians  only,  but  by  other  nations,  was  adored  as  a  goddess.  To  the 
beam  of  the  cart  he  fastened  a  knot  woven  with  such  art,  and  so  complex, 
that  the  monarchy  of  the  globe  w&s  promised  by  the  oracles  to  him  who 
should  untie  it  Gordius  is  said  to  have  built  the  city  of  Grordium,  which 
was  his  residence  and  that  of  all  the  kings  of  the  Gordian  family .t 


*  This  seems  to  me  to  intimate  that  the  Fhiygians  had,  at  least  for  some  time  before,  been 
ruled  by  the  priesthood,  in  the  name  of  the  chief  deitj;  and  that  Oordiat,  at  his  elevatiun, 
therefore  acknowledged  himself  as  a  Tassal  of  that  very  deity.  Bat  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Phrygians,  at  least  some  time  before  Qordias,  had  lived  nnder  another  form 
of  government  than  the  monarchical,  which  then  was  adopted  again. 

t  Flatarch  relates  that  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordios,  was  born  of  the  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Bomans  under  the  name  of  Bona  Dea,  bat  whether  she  was  the  wife  of  Gordios  ia  moch 
questioned  by  the  mythologists. 

iElian,  book  i.  and  Arrian,  book  iii.  tell  as  that  Midas,  the  son  of  Oordios,  was  the  first 
king  of  the  Gordian  family  that  reigned  in  Phrygia;  and  that  the  Phrygians,  having  inquired 
of  the  oracle  by  what  means  they  conld  pat  an  end  to  their  intestine  contentions,  received 
the  answer,  that  "  A  cart  woald  bring  them  a  king  who  should  restore  their  coantry  to  its 
former  tranqaillity ;"  and  that,  while  they  were  mosing  on  this  reply,  Midas  came  riding  in 
his  cart  into  the  throng,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  king  by  the  people.  But  the 
migority  of  writers  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Gordias  himself  was  the  first  of  the  Gotdiaa 
haSLj  that  reigned  in  Phrygia. 
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MULu  II  -^w'^)  ^^  ^^  of  Qordius,  succeeded  his  father  to  the  kiagdom 
of  Pbrygia.  Of  this  Midaa  it  is  related,  that  when  he  was  a 
child,  a  swarm  of  ants  was  ^observed  very  busy  one  day,  while  he  was 
asleep,  in  carrying  their  stores  of  wheat  into  his  mouth ;  whereupon  tHe 
oracles  being  consulted,  returned  the  answer  that  immense  riches  were 
presaged  by  that  omen.  This  alleged  prediction  was  accomplished,  for  he 
is  accounted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  richest  princes  that  ever 
existed.  Strabo  informs  us  of  the  sources  of  his  wealth,  relating  that  he 
drew  vast  treasures  from  mines  of  metal,  discovered  as  it  is  supposed 
during  his  reign,  in  the  Mount  Bermius.  This  prince  is  greatly  praised 
by  some  writers  for  the  comeliness  of  his  person ;  by  others  for  the  reli- 
gious bent  of  his  mind.  He  is  said  to  have  been  instructed  by  Orpheus  in 
the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  to  have  introduced  into  Phrygia  the  worship 
of  new  deities,  for  whom  he  dedicated  temples  and  provided  priests.  He 
introduced  also  the  custom  of  mourning  over  the  dead  with  doiefol  songs 
and  dirges ;  and  by  annually  renewing  his  lamentations  over  his  deceased 
mother,  brought  the  Phrygians  by  degrees  to  worship  her  as  a  goddess.*  He 
is  said  to  have  built  the  town  of  Amyra,  where  an  anchor  of  his  contri- 
vance was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  as  Pausanias  tells  os-t 
The  queen  of  this  Midas,  whose  name  was  Hermodica,  is  celebrated  by 
Heraclides  on  account  of  her  beauty  and  wisdom,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  taught  the  inhabitants  of  Cyme  to  coin  money.  By  her 
Midas  had  three  sons.    His  fourth  son  Lityerses  was  bom  of  a  concubifie.t 


in 

*  Snidas.  t  Paaaaniaa  in  Atticii. 

t  Nothing  has  rendered  the  name  of  Midas  more  famous  than  the  Greek  proTorb,  Mc^ 
*999  e5r« ;  that  is,  **  Midas  has  asses'  ears."  Bnt  what  gave  rise  to  that  saying  is  variooalj 
rekted.  The  poets  tell  as,  that  in  a  trial  of  skill  between  Pan  and  Apollo,  both  &moiis 
nosicians  and  rivals  in  that  art,  Midas  prononnced  sentence  in  favor  of  the  former,  where- 
npon  Apollo  clapped  a  pair  of  asses'  ears  on  his  head :  this  badge  of  ignorance  he  artliilly 
concealed  a  long  time  under  his  diadem ;  but  at  last  it  was  unfortunately  discovered  by  his 
barber,  and  made  public.  Others  say  that  Midas,  having  offered  an  affront  to  Bacchoa,  wea 
metamorphosed  into  an  ass  by  the  incensed  deity.  Coium  apud  PhH.  BMioth.,  teUs  as  that 
Midas,  having  found  a  treasure,  became  veiy  rich ;  that,  being  instructed  by  Orpheos  on 
Mount  Pierius,  he  got  himself,  by  various  artifices,  proclaimed  king  of  the  Brigians ;  that  in 
his  reign,  Silenus  appeared  on  Mount  Brime ;  that  whatever  Midas  touched  was  immediately 
tamed  into  gold ;  and  that  making  use  of  this  prodigy,  he  persaaded  his  subjects  to  remove 
out  of  Europe  into  that  country  which  lies  on  the  Hellespont ;  that  he  settled  in  Myaia, 
and  there  changed  the  name  of  his  subjects,  calling  them  no  more  Brigians,  but  Phrygians. 
The  account  of  Justin  coincides  in  part  with  this.  Conon  further  adds,  that  Midas  had  • 
great  many  spies  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  by  whose  information  he  knew  what- 
ever his  subjects  did  or  said,  whence  he  reigned  in  peace  and  tranquillity  to  a  great  age, 
none  of  his  subjects  daring  to  enter  into  any  plot  or  conspiracy  against  him.  His  knowing 
by  this  means  whatever  his  subjects  spoke  of  him,  occasioned  the  saying,  that "  Midaa  had 
long  ears ;"  and  as  asses  are  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  sense  of  hearing  to  a  degree  (»f 
perfection  above  all  other  animals,  be  was  also  said  to  have  asses'  ears ;  bat  in  process  of 
time,  what  was  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  began,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  run  current  in 
11m  world  for  truth ;  or  peiliaps,  as  Midas  was  said  to  have  long  ears,  and  aa  asses  have  ao 
too  it  became  the  costom,  figuratively,  to  say,  that  Midas  had  asses'  ears. 
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Oardiu9  11..  the  ddeet  son  of  Midas,  on  the  death  of  his  ^ 

OonliBa  It 

Cetther,  luounted  the  throne  of  Phrygia.      Of  him  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  he  surrounded  the  town  of  Gordium  with  a  waU.* 

Otreus  is  styled  by  Homer  king  of  Phrygia,  and  said  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Anchises,  whence  some  writers  have 
concluded  that  he  succeeded  his  brother  Gordius  IL 

LUyerseSj  an  illegimate  son  of  Gordius,  reigned  at  Celeene,      

and  is  described  as  a  c#isummate  tyrant,  of  uncouth  and  unso- 
ciable manners.  Socitheus  the  tragedian  paints  him  as  one  of  an  insatia- 
ble and  voracious  appetite,  having  in  one  day,  as  this  poet  alleges,  emptied 
three  large  baskets  of  bread,  and  drunk  twelve  gallons  of  wine ;  which 
of  course  is  an  evident  exaggeration.  Tyrant  as  Lityerses  was,  he  how- 
ever found  great  pleasure  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  used  often  to  labor 
in  the  fields  like  a  common  husbandman.  But  as  acts  of  cruelty  were  his 
chief  amusements,  he  used  to  compel  such  as  happened  to  pass  by  while 
he  was  reaping,  to  join  with  him  in  the  work;  and  .then  cutting  off  their 
heads  for  their  pains,  bind  up  their  bodies  in 'the  sheaves.  For  these  and 
such  like  cruelties,  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Hercules,  and 
his  body  thrown  into  the  Mieandert.  His  memory  however  was  cherished 
by  the  reapers  of  Phrygia,  and  a  hymn,  called  from  him  Lityerses,  was 
sung  by  them  in  harvest  time,  in  honor  of  their  royal  fellow-laborer. 

Midas  HI.  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  all  Phrygia,  but  whose 
son  he  was,  or  when  he  succeeded,  we  find  nowhere  recorded ; 
yet  we  are  informed  that  he  was  an  usurper,  and  that  he  seized  on  the 
crown  in  the  following  manner :  One  night  under  pretence  of  offering  a 
sacrifice  to  the  gods,  he  marched  out  of  the  town  of  Gordium,  attended 
by  a  numerous  band  of  Phrygians,  playing  on  all  sorts  of  musical 
instruments ;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  they  were  privy  to  their  leader's 
design,  they  carried  with  them  swords  and  daggers  concealed  under  thmr 
garments.  Many  of  the  inhabitants,  led  by  curiosity,  and  suspecting 
no  treachery,  accompanied  them  ou^.  of  the  town ;  when  the  conspirators 


*  His  second  brother,  Arichamsi  is  celebrated  for  bis  generous  patriotism ;  having  even 
sacrificed  his  own  life  for  the  wel&re  of  his  coantry.  The  fiict  is  thos  related: — Daring  the 
reign  of  his  &ther  Midas,  the  earth  opened  to  a  prodigious  depth,  and  swallowed  up  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Oeliene ;  whereupon  Midas,  having  recourse  to  oracles,  was  instructed 
that  the  opening  would  not  close  till  the  most  valuable  thing  that  man  possessed  was  thrown 
into  iL  As  soon  as  this  answer  was  communicated  to  the  inhabitants,  they  hastened  cheerfully 
to  sacrifice  all  the  jewels,  gold,  silver,  and  whatever  else  of  high  value  they  possessed,  to 
the  common  safety.  But  all  to  no  effect ;  for  the  gap  continuing  open,  threatened  both  the 
dty  and  its  inhabitants  with  instant  destruction.  In  this  dilemma,  Aricharus  having  con- 
sidered with  himself  that  nothing  on  earth  was  of  so  high  a  value  as  human  life,  embraced 
his  father,  bade  farewell  to  his  wife  Timothea,  and,  mounting  his  charger,  rode  full  speed 
into  the  opening,  which  immediately  closed  upon  the  noble  victim.  Many  centuries  after, 
the  Soman  Curtius,  as  we  are  told,  repeated  this  heroic  act  in  a  parallel  case. 

t  Athensus,  Iz.  Suidas. 
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ail  on  a  sudden  throwing  away  their  musical  instruments,  fell  sword  in 
hand  upon  the  multitude,  killed  a  great  number,  seized  the  city — as  in 
that  terror  and  confusion  nobody  dared  to  oppose  them — and  proclaimed 
Midas  king  of  Pbrygia. 

Midas  lY.  was  son  of  a  man  named  Gordius,  whom  some 
writers  think  was  also  king  of  Phrygia  and  son  of  Midas  III. ; 
but  Herodotus*  though  he  mentions  him,  does  not  give  him  the  title  of 
king.  Midas  lY.  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  an^g  foreign  princes  that 
sent  donations  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  presenting  to  that  deity  the  royal 
seat  or  tribunal  fi'om  whence  he  was  wont  to  administer  justice.  Herod- 
otus, in  whose  time  it  was  still  to  be  seen,  commends  it  as  a  piece  of  roost 
exquisite  workmanship  ;  at  that  time  it  stood  by  the  golden  cups,  which 
Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  had  presented  to  the  same  oracle ;  for  after  Midas, 
Gyges  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians,  as  Herodotus  says,  that  sent  pre- 
sents to  Delphi.  Some  there  are,  who  think  that  this  Midas  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  Gordius,  for  it  would  appear  that  the  kings  of  Phrygia 
bore  alternately  the  names  of  Gordius  and  Midas. 

Midas  Y.  lived  in  that  most  calamitous  period,  when  the  Cim- 
merians being  driven  out  of  Europe  by  the  Scythians,  invaded 
Asia  Minor,  possessed  themselves  of  Sardis,  and  made  a  most  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  Lydians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Phrygians.  Midas  not 
finding  himself  in  a  condition  to  oppose  so  powerful  an  enemy,  and  fore- 
seeiilg  the  many  evils  that  were  to  fsdl  upon  him,  thought  best  to  deliver 
himself  from  them  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life,  which  he  did  accord- 
ingly by  emptying  a  large  cup  of  bull's  blood.t  Plutarcht  says  that 
Midas  thus  ended  his  life,  being  driven  to  despair  by  frightful  dreams  and 
apparitions.  He  had  two  sons,  of  whom  one  bore  the  name  of  Adras- 
tus,  who,  having  accidentally  killed  his  brother  in  his  father's  lifetime 
and  banished  from  Phrygia,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Cnssus  king 
of  Lydia,  who  not  only  purified  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  those 
days,  from  the  blood  he  had  innocently  shed,  but  earnestly  pressed  him  to 
remain  at  his  court,  assuring  him  that  he  should  be  in  want  of  nothing 
which  CroBsus  could  give.  Adrastus  complied  with  this  request,  and  was 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  king's  favorite  son,  named  Atys;  but 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  him  also,  accidentally  at  a  chase.  This  new 
misfortune  so  grieved  Adrastus  that  he  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself, 
though  Croesus  had  generously  forgiven  him.§  With  Adrastus  ended  the 
royal  family  of  Phrygia,  which  country  became  a  province  of  the  Lydian 
monarchy,  until  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former,  not  long  afterwards  was 
subjected  to  Persia  by  Cyrus. 


*  lib.  i  t  Stnbo,  i.  1.  t  In  Q.  Flaminio.  |  Herod,  lib.  1. 
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LETTER  XTII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF   PHRYGIA   MINOR   OR  TROAS  ;   THE   LAWS   AND   INSTI- 
TUTIONS  OP   THAT   COUNTRY,    ETC. 

The  territory  commonly  designated  by  the  name  of  Phrygia  Minor, 
was  anciently  styled  Troas,  Teucria,  and  Dardania ;  from  kings  that  had 
reigned  in  that  country.  It  was  also  called  Idaea  from  Mount  Ida,  and 
Phrygia  from  the  Phrygians  who  possessed,  a  great  part  of  it,  some  say 
before,  others  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  The  epithet  of  Minor  was 
at  a  much  later  period  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Phrygia.  It 
was  divided  in  the  time  of  the  Romans  into  two  parts ;  the  maritime, 
called  Hellespontiaca,  and  the  inland  called  Epictetus.*  The  former 
extended  along  the  coast  from  the  town  of  Percete,  to  the  promontory 
Lectum  or  Lecton,  opposite  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
This  part  of  Phrygia  Minor  was  properly  called  Troas  or  Troja,  though 
the  Trojan  kingdom  extended  according  to  Strabot,  from  the  river  ^sopus 
to  the  banks  of  Caycus ;  including  not  only  Troas,  but  also  the  Greater 
and  Lesser  Mysia.  Epictetus  or  the  inland  part  of  Phrygia  Minor,  ex- 
tended to  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Olympus  in  Greater  Mysia. 

Phrygia  Minor,  as  nearly  as  we  can  learn  from  ancient  writers,  lay 
between  the  fortieth  and  forty-second  degrees  of  nor^h  latitude,  though  this 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  as  the  accounts  in  regard  to  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  inland  provinces,  differ  greatly  from  each  other.  In  general 
terms  we  may  say,  that  Phrygia  Minor,  as  comprehending  both  the  Hel- 
lespontiaca and  Epictetus,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis; 
on  the  south  by  the  ^gean  sea ;  on  the  east  by  Mysia  Minor ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Hellespont. 

On  the  coast  there  were  many  cities,  among  which  the  most  famous 
was :  Abydos,  built  by  the  Milesians  on  the  Hellespont,!  and,which  became 
celebrated  for  the  poetical  story  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Here  it  was  that 
Xerxes  caused  a  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  the  Hellespont,  now  the  sti*aits 


*.  It  was  called  Epictetus,  or  *'  acquired,"  becanse,  having  at  first  belonged  to  FniNaa, 
king  of  BithyniEi  he  had  been  induced  to  yield  it  by  agreement  to  Enmenes,  king  of  Ferga- 
mUB,  who  thus  acquired  it 

t  Lib.  xiii. 

i  The  Helleapont  signifiea  the  aea  of  Helle ;  for  the  ancients  tell  us,  that  a  daughter  9! 
Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  whose  name  was  Holies,  was  drowned  in  that  sea,  when  she, 
together  with  her  brother  Phryzus,  was  carrying  the  golden  fleece  to  Celelius.— Bustalt  Id 
Diooys. 
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of  the  Dardanelles/  Here  all  Alexander's  cavalry,  and  most  of  his 
in&ntry,  under  the  command  of  Parraenio,  landed,  when  he  was  groing 
to  attack  Darius.  DardanuSj  another  city  on  this  coast,  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  king  Dardanus.  It  was  situated  near  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name.  It  communicated  its  name  to  the  neighboring  country,  and 
in  length  of  time  to  all  Troas.  Here  Miltridates  and  Sylia  concluded  a 
peace.  Bhaetium  became  memorable  for  the  tomb  of  Ajax,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  interred  there.t  Siffeum  was  seated  on  a  promontory  of 
the  same  name,  whence  that  sea  is  called  the  Sigean  sea.t  On  this 
promontory  was  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  in  ancient  times  a  statae 
of  that  hero,  with  ear-rings  like  those  of  a  woman,  which  Tertullian 
interprets  as  an  evidence  of  his  effeminacy  in  point  of  dress.i 

But  of  all  the  cities  of  Troas,  nay  of  Asia,  none  is  more  famous  than 
TVoy  or  Sium,  the  name  of  which  Homer  has  immortalized.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  buit  by  Tros,  king  of  that  counXry,  who  called  it  Troy  from  his 
own  name,  and  Ilium  from  that  of  his  son  Uus.  It  was  seated  on  a  rising 
gr6und  near  Mount  Ida,  and  about  five  miles,  as  it  is  generally  supposed, 
from  the  shore. 


*  These  ctniu  were  anciently  called  beaidee  the  Helleepont,  alio  the  Btraita  of  Abjd< 
Now  thia  water  is  sometimea  called  the  atrait  of  Galliopolia ;  bat  the  Turka  name  it  Boghaa^ 
or  the  strait  of  the  white  sea. 

t  Strabo,  xiii.  t  Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  2.  ch.  312 

i  Flinj  places  not  far  from  henoe  the  tomb  of  Froteailaiia,  with  trees  set  aronnd  of  a  ybtj 
extraordinary  nature,  according  to  the  fabaloas  tradition,  that  he  had  gathered.  Proteailaiia 
was  the  first  Greek  of  the  confederated  armj  who  set  his  foot  on  the  soil  of  Asia,  and  the 
first  who  was  killed. 

I  There  were  scarce  anj  i^pmaina  of  it  in  the  time  of  Strabo ;  and  moat  of  the  aocient,  as 
well  aa  many  of  modem  writers,  confoand  the  old  and  new  Ilinm.  Strabo,  howeyer,  inioRiis 
at  that  the  new  Iliam,  or  Troj,  was  situated  thirty  fiirlongs— that  is,  three  and  thne-qoarter 
miles— nearer  the  shore  than  was  the  old  city.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  new 
city  was  reduced  to  a  village,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  temple  of  Minerra,  which  that 
prince  visited,  and  enriched  with  offerings,  bestowing  also  ample  privileges  on  the  plaoe  and 
honoring  it  with  the  title  of  city.  Ho  likewise  ordered  the  buildings  to  be  repaired,  and  the 
whole  place  to  be  embellished,  which  was  afterwards  chiefly  performed  by  Lysimachua,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  forty  furlongs,  or  five  miles,  in  circumference^ 
This  new  city  was,  however,  almost  reduced  to  its  former  condition,  and  was  more  like  a 
village  than  a  city  when  the  Romans  first  invaded  Asia.  As  they  pretended  to  be  the  genuine 
offspring  of  the  ancient  Trojans,  no  cost  nor  pains  was  spared  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  lustre 
especially  during  the  reign  of  the  Ciesars.  Caesar  Augustus  sent  thither  a  colony,  embellished 
the  city  with  many  stately  buildings,  and  bestowed  upon  it  most  ample  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions. Of  this  Ilium  are  most  probable  the  ruins  which  have  been  observed  by  modem 
travellers.  When  Bellarius  visited  this  place,  the  walls  were  yet  standing,  with  aome 
firagments  of  their  turrets ;  and  he  tells  ua— >lib.  ii.  c.  6— that  be  apent  four  hours  in  com- 
passing  them,  partly  on  horseback  and  partly  on  foot  He  observed  about  the  walls  a  great 
many  marble  tombs,  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  with  their  covers  entire.  Two  of  Uieae 
were  atill  remaining  when  a  later  traveller,  Mr.  Spon,  visited  this  region ;  who  infoima  na 
that  they  were  in  the  style  of  the  ancient  Romana,  whence  he  eonclades  them  to  mark  the 
flite  of  tint  Troy,  or  Ilium,  which  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romana.— See  Bpon's  Voyage  d*Italier 
Dalmatie,  &o.  Le  Brun— Voyage  de  Levant^-speaks  of  large  remaina  of  a  moat  noble  atni^ 
which  he  visited  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the  ooaat    The  Ibor  galea  of 
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TVos  AlesandriOy  another  city  often  mentioned,  wto  situated  between 
the  promontories  of  Lectum  and  Sigeumi  and  is  named  by  Stephanns  in 
the  second  place  among  the  eighteen  cities,  which  were  called  Alexandria 
from  the  name  of  the  Maced<»iian  conqueror.* 

Of  the  rivers  that  watered  Troas  or  Phrygia  Minor,  the  Scamander 
and  Simois  have  been  made  memorable  by  the  poets.  The  Scamander 
rises  from  Mount  Ida,  and  having  received  within  its  banks  not  iai 
from  Troy  the  Simois,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  JBgean  Sea,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Tenedo6.t  The  Simois  springs  likewise  out  of  Mount 
Ida.t 

This  is  the  only  mountain  of  this  country  that  deserves  any  notice.  It 
is  rather  a  ridge  of  hills  than  a  single  one,  for  it  extends  from  the  city  of 
Zeleia,  near  the  borders  of  Mysia  Minor,  to  the  promontory  of  Lectum. 

The  soil  of  ttus  country  was  anciently  esteemed  among  the  most  fertile 
then  known,  and  though  now  in  part  uncultivated  and  neglected,  it  is  still 
a  most  beautifril  and  rich  tract  of  land,  the  bills  being  covered  with  vine- 
yards and  olive  plantations,  and  the  vales  productive  of  rich  pastures  and 
all  sorts  of  grain. 

Opposite  Troy  layTenedos,  about  two  leagues  from  the. shore,  form- 
ing the  Trojan  harbor.  All  ancient  writers  agree  that  this  island  was 
first  called  Leucophrys,  and  afterwards  Tenedos,  from  one  Tenos  or 


this  great  edifice,  at  that  time  entire,  were  about  forty-five  feet  in  heigbt,  and  near  them 
ttood  a  waU  of  extraordinary  thickneu,  with  fourteen  gateg,  of  a  competent  size.  The 
Tettigea  of  this  magnificent  stractore  occupied  an  area  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
and  a  hundred  in  breadth.  The  harbor  of  Troy,  so  much  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  is  now 
quite  choked  up  with  sands.  It  is  considered  by  several  travellers  to  have  been  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

*  It  is  sometimes  named  Alexandria  without  the  appellation  of  Troas,  and  sometimes, 
Troas  without  that  of  Alexandria,  or  Alexandrea,  which  has  made  some  think  that  Alexan- 
dria and  Troas  were  two  different  cities.  Its  first  name  was  Antigonia,  fix>m  its  founder 
Antigonus,  which  was  afterwards  changed  by  Lysimachus  to  that  of  Alexandria,  in  honor 
of  Alexander. — Pliny,  lib.  v ;  Strabo,  lib.  xiiL  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  meant  by 
the  Apostle^-Acts  xx.  6— it  being  at  that  time  the  metropolis  of  the  province.  It  lies  now 
in  ruins,  and  is  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  Btambonl. 

t  Herodotus  tells  us-— lib.  vii.  ch.  42— -that  there  was  not  water  enough  in  the  Scamander 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  hosts  of  Xerxes.  Pliny  calls  it— lib.  v.  ch.  3(y— a  navigable  river 
and  distinguishes  itfix>m  the  Xanthus;  but  he  is  in  this  mistaken,  as  this  is  but  another 
name  of  the  same  river.  Its  original  name  was  Scamander,  but  it  was  afterwards  called 
Xanthus,  because  it  was  believed  to  communicate  a  yellow  tincture  to  the  sheep  that  drank 
of  its  waters. — £lian  de  Anim.  1.  viii.  Homer  t^s  us  that  it  was  named  Scamander  by  the 
gods,  and  Xanthus  by  men,  where,  according  to  his  custom,  he  ascribes  the  most  ancient 
appellations  to  the  gods,  and  the  more  modem  to  the  men.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Phrygian 
brides  to  bathe  themselves  in  this  river  before  marriage,  using  on  that  occasion  the  following 
words :  "  Receive,  O  Scamander,  my  virginity."  This  opportunity  one  Cimon,  an  Athe- 
nian, used  for  deflowering,  under  the  disguise  of  the  river  god,  Gallirhoe,  a  noble  virgin,  at 
that  time  betrothed  to  another  man.  This  caused  the  abrogation  of  that  custom  of  the 
Phrygian  virgins. 

t  Soamander,  aa  weO  as  8iiiuns»  are  but  very  insignificant  riven  in  regard  to  their  size. 
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Tennes,  who  brought  a  colony  thither  from  the  continent*  The  siege  of 
Troy  has  chiefly  made  this  island  famous.  It  was  within  sight  of  that 
mighty  city,  as  Yirgil  observes.!  This  poet  supposes  that  the  Greeks  con- 
cealed themselves  behind  this  island,  when  they  feigned  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Tenedos  was  one  of  the  first  conquests  of  the  Persians,  after 
their  victory  over  the  lonians  at  the  isle  Lada.t  It  was  reduced  by  the 
Athenians,  or  at  least  it  acted  with  them  against  the  Lacedorainians,  since 
Nieclochus,  admiral  of  the  latter,  ravaged  this  island  and  raised  contribu- 
tions in  it,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenian  generals.  The 
Romans  took  possession  of  it  in  their  turn,  and  the  temple  of  the  city  was 
plundered  by  Yerres,  who  carried  away  to  the  great  grief  of  the  iahabi* 
tants,  the  statue  of  Tennes,  founder  of  the  city.§  This  island  has  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  eighteen  miles.  The  Muscat  wine  of  this  island  is 
very  delicious. 

The  inhabitants  of  Phrygia  Minor  or  Troas,  were  doubtless  a  very 
ancient  people,  but  in  regard  to  their  origin,  there  is,  as  is  but  natural, 


*  Tennes  is  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Cycnas,  king  of  Colone,  in  Troas,  and  is  described  bj 
Diodorus  Sicnlos— lib.  v.— as  a  man  of  great  probity  and  justice,  having    been  greatly 
beloved  by  bis  snbjects  during  his  life,  and  adored  by  them  after  his  death.    The  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Tenedos  gave  the  following  accouyt  of  him,  vrhich  Diodoras  looks  apoa  as 
fid>afc)aa;  but  Smdas  and  Paosanias  seem  to  credit  it.    Tennes,  said  they,  was  son  of  Cyenoa 
and  Proclea,  sister  of  Caletor,  who  was  killed  by  Ajaz  in  attempting  to  bam  the  ships  of 
Frotesilaus.    Cycnus,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  Proclea,  married  Pbilomene,  who,  &lling  in 
love  with  her  step-son  Tennes,  and  finding  that  she  could  by  no  means  cause  him  to  com- 
ply with  her  nnlawfdl  desires,  complained  of  him  to  her  husband,  as  if  he  had  offered 
violence  to  her.    Stephanas  adds,  that  the  witness  she  produced  in  proof  of  her  cb«r;ge 
was  a  player  on  the  flute.    Cycnus  giving  more  credit  to  his  wife  than  to  his  son,  caoaed  him 
to  be  shut  op  in  a  chest  and  ^rown  into  the  sea,  which  carried  the  chest  safe  to  the  island 
we  are  speaking  of,  where  Tennes  was  received  as  sent  by  the  gods,  and  with  loud  acclama- 
tions proclaimed  king.    Some  time  after  Oycnus,  being  convinced  of  his  son's  innocence, 
sailed  to  Tenedos  to  beg  his  pardon,  and  express  his  sorrow  for  the  hasty  and  severe  sentence 
he  had  passed  upon  him.     But  Tennes,  instead  of  receiving  him,  went  to  the  harbor,  where 
with  a  hatchet,  he  cat  the  cable  which  fastened  his  father's  ship  to  the  shore.     This  hatchet 
was  carried  by  Perictytos,  a  citizen  of  Tenedos,  to  Delphos,  and  there  lodged  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,    The  Tenedians  caused  two  others  to  be  made  resembling  this  in  shape  and  size, 
which  they  consecrated  in  the  temple  of  their  city.    These  adventures  gave  birth  to  two 
fiimous  proverbs  among  the  ancients.  The  one  is  TvfiSiot  avXirriitt  that  is,  the  Tenedian  player  on 
the  fiutCj  a  saying  used  to  reproach  a  false  witness.      The  other,  TtviSiot  s«X«n«,  that  is,  the 
Tenedian  AXf  an  expression  used  to  signify  a  quick  and  unalterable  resolution.    Aristotle, 
cited  by  Stephanus,  explains  this  in  a  different  manner.     He  says,  that  a  king  of  Tenedos, 
having  enacted  a  law  forbidding  adultery  on  pain  of  death,  the  first  that  transgressed  this 
law  was  his  own  son,  who  was  therefore  beheaded  with  an  ax.    Stephaous  adds,  that  the 
heads  of  the  two  lovers,  back  to  back,  were  represented  on  the  medals  of  the  island,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  ax  with  which  they  were  beheaded.    '*  It  is  certain  several  medals  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  in  that  island."— English  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  ii.  p.  308,  note  D.    Suidaa 
tells  us  that  Tennes,  after  he  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Tenedos,  ordered  an  officer  to  stand 
behind  the  judge  in  all  public  trials  with  an  eue  in  his  hand  ready  to  strike  off  the  head  of 
such  as  shoald  give  false  evidence ;  and  hence  TtviStot  a»6p€W9t  TiylJtof  9w#y«p«r,  were  ezprea- 
sions  used  to  signify  a  manor  judge  of  great  severity. — ^Erasmi  Adag.  Chiliad,  iv.    Si&  lib«  iL 
Bpictat  2  Fratrem.    Toaniefort  Voyage  au  Lev. 

t  £neid.  lib.  ii.  t  Herod  lib.  vi.  (  Cic  pro  Manil.  and  pro  Muraen. 
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great  disagreement  among  the  several  writers  on  that  subject  Some  make 
them  Samothracians  by  descent,  others  Greek,  and  tell  us  that  Teucer, 
according  to  them  the  first  king  of  Troy,  was  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and 
lord  of  a  village  named  Axonus.  Some  think  that  they  were  emigrants 
from  the  isle  of  Crete ;  but  these  again  are  divided  among  themselves  as 
to  the  leader  of  the  colony,  some  bestowing  the  honor  on  Teucer,  others 
on  Dardanus.  Some  derive  their  origin  from  Arcadia,  and  there  are 
writers  too  who  make  them  come  originally  from  Italy;  which  opinion 
though  altogether  improbable,  was  embraced  by  Virgil,  as  most  redound- 
ing to  the  glory  of  that  country,  and  perhaps  entertained  by  the  Romans 
of  his  days.  Bockart  thinks  that  Phrygia  Minor  was  planted  by  Ashkeii- 
az,  Cromer's  eldest  son ;  there  being  the  traces  of  his  name  in  the  Ascanian 
Lake,  and  a  river  called  Ascanius,  with  a  bay  of  the  same  name  in  Bithy- 
nia,  and  likewise  in  a  city  named  Ascania  in  Lesser  Phrygia,  with  isles,  on 
the  coast,  named  the  Ascanian  Islands.  He  also  observes,  that  besides  Aa- 
canius,  the  son  of  jSSneas,  Homer  mentions  a  king  of  that  name,  who  was 
at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Hence  he  concludes,  that  a  colony  was  led  by  Ash- 
kenaz,  out  of  Greater  Phrygia,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  Gomer  had 
settled,  in  Phrygia  Minor  or  Troas ;  and  that  by  this  colony  and  their  de- 
scendants, this  region  was  peopled,  which  from  the  ^gean  Sea  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis  to  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
Dus  or  Axenus,  as  it  was  first  called  by  the  Greeks,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  a  corruption  of  the  sea  of  Ashkenaz.  Bockart  further  observes,  that 
the  Scriptures,  among  the  nations  which  were  called  by  the  Medes  under 
Cyrus  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  mention  also  the  Ashkenaz. 
In  proof  that  the  Ashkenaz  of  the  scriptures  were  the  people  of  these 
parts,  he  shows  from  Xenophon*  that  Hystaspes,  having  conquered  Phry- 
gia on  the  Hellespont,  brought  fiom  thence  many  of  the  horse  and  other 
troops,  which  Cyrus  carried  with  him  to  the  siege  of  Babylon.  But  from 
whatever  place  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  region  came,  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable, as  many  modem  writers  think,  that  in  process  of  time,  their  Uood 
became  mingled  with  that  of  emigrants,  from  various  countries,  especially 
from  Mysia,  Samothrace,  Greece  and  Crete,  who  settled  among  them,  and 
were  afterwards  considered  of  the  same  descent  with  themselves. 

The  form  of  government  which  prevailed  among  this  people  seems  to 
have  been  monarchical  and  hereditary ;  for  from  Dardanus  to  Priam  we 
find  the  &tber  constantly  succeeded  by  the  son,  or  the  elder  brother  by  the 
younger.  The  country  itself  seems  at  first  like  most  others,  to  have  been 
parcelled  out  into  several  petty  kingdoms  ;  for  we  read  of  Cycnus,  Pando- 
rus,  Eurypilus,  and  other  princes  of  small  territories  within  the  limits  d 
Phrygia  Minor.!  But  all  of  these  were  in  length  of  time  either  extirpated 
or  made  tributary  to  the  Trojan  kings  ;t  as  Strabo  enumerates  nine  small 

*  Cyropied.  lib.  vii.  t  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.    Strabo  lib.  xiii 

t  TheM  princes,  it  would  seem,  exerciaed  an  unlimited  power  over  their  sabjecta. 
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kingdoms  or  principalities,  subject  to  Troy.  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
Trojans  were  subdued  by  Ninus ;  but  Philostratus  on  the  contrary,  says, 
that  they  were  allies  and  in  no  manner  vassals  or  tributaries  to  the 
Assyrians. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  Trojans  we  know  almost  nothing ;  but  of 
their  religion  we  are  not  left  without  information.  It  seems  in  substance 
to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greater  Phrygia,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken.  The  principal  deities  of  the  Trojans  seem 
tO'have  been  Cybele,  or  as  they  styled  her,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods, 
who,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  was  brought  into  Troas  from 
Crete  by  Teucer,  lord  of  that  island,  and  the  alleged  progenitor  of  the 
Trojans  ;*  Apolh,  who  had  a  temple  in  the  citadel  of  Troy,  called  Perga- 
mus,  in  which  Homer  makes  it  appear  that  ^neas  was  concealed  by  this 
god,  till  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  an  encounter  with  Diomedes,  were 
cured  by  Latona  and  Diana,  Apollo's  mother  and  sister ;  and  Minerva  or 
PcUUu^  from  whose  temple  Tirgil  pathetically  describes  Cassandra  dragged 
by  the  victorious  Greeks,  while  the  city  was  in  flames.  The  famous  Pal- 
ladium was  a  wooden  statue  of  this  goddess,  holding  in  one  hand  a  buck- 
ler, and  in  the  other  a  spear,  so  contrived  as  to  be  set  in  motion,  while  the 
eyes  rolled  in  a  threatening  manner.  We  are  told  that  while  the  Trojans 
were  erecting  a  temple  to  Pallas  in  their  citadel,  this  statue  fell  from 
heaven  into  the  temple  before  it  was  covered ;  whereupon  an  oracle  being 
consulted,  answered  that  the  city  of  Troy  could  not  be  taken,  so  long  as 
this  heavenly  gift  remained  within  its  precincts.  This  being  made  known 
to  the  combined  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  poets  tell  us  that 
Diomedes  and  Ulysses  contrived  to  secretly  enter  the  temple,  and,  after 
having  killed  the  guards  carried  away  the  Palladium,  thus  bereaving  the 
Trojans  of  that  protecting  power,  which  had  hitherto  frustrated  all 
attempts  of  the  Greeks  to  capture  Troy.  The  Roman  writers  however, 
assure  us  that  this  very  statue  was  brought  into  Italy  by  iBneas,  and 
lodged  first  at  Lavinium,  then  at  Alba,  and  at  last  removed  to  Rome,  and 
deposited  in  the  temple  of  Testa,  under  the  care  of  the  Yestals  and  the 
NauUan  family.  The  Romans  were  so  strongly  impressed  by  the  fedse 
notion,  that  the  city  which  was  blessed  with  this  image  of  the  mighty 
goddess  could  never  fall  into  its  enemies  hands,  that  Metellus  seeing  the 
temple  of  Testa  in  flames,  risked  his  life  to  rescue  this  sacred  depository; 
and  for  this  act  received  the  thanks  of  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome, 
for  having  saved  the  republic.  The  Romans  universally  asserted,  and  the 
vulgar  no  doubt  believed,  that  they  were  in  possession  of  the  identical 
Palladium  of  Troy,  without  producing  proof  of  this  assertion.  "  For  to 
say  that  it  was  in  Troy  when  the  city  was  taken,  is  the  same  as  to  deny 
its  boasted  virtue  of  rendering  that  city  impregnable  in  which  it  was 


•  Virg.  lib.  iii. 
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lodged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  was  stolen  by  the  Greeks  before  they. 
entered  Troy,  how  could  iBneas  bring  it  into  Italy  ?"* 

Yenus  also  is  considered  among  the  Trojan  deities,  but  as  to  Yesta, 
whom  Mueaa  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  carried  into  Italy  with  his  house- 
hold gods,  there  are  no  traces  of  worship  paid  to  her  at  Troy.t  Among 
the  Trojan  deities,  we  find  mention  made  of  Apollo  Smynthius.t 

In  regard  to  the  modes  of  worship  and  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Trojans,  we  know  almost  nothing ;  but  it  is  generally  presumed  that  they 
were  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  .inhabitants  of  Greater  Phrygia. 

The  Trojans  appear  to  have  been  a  very  loyed  people,  for  we  do  not  find 
in  their  history  any  plots,  conspiracies,  or  revolts,  against  their  princes. 
To  judge  from  the  deeds  related  of  them  in  the  long  war  with  the  Greeks, 
they  seem  to  have  been  brave  and  experienced,  warriors.  We  have  very 
little  information  of  their  attainments  in  art  and  science,  or  of  their  civil 
institutions ;  but  they  are  celebrated  by  ancient  writers,  as  one  of  the  most 
polite  and  civilized  nations  of  their  time,  and  during  the  reign  of  their 
latter  kings,  appear  to  have  ri^en  to  a  high  degree  of  splendor  and  magni- 
ficence, which  indicate  both  industry  and  progr^s  in  the  arts. 

That  the  trade  of  the  Trojans  must  have  been  considerable,  we  may 
infer  from  the  situation  of  their  country,  which  invited  to  it  merchants 
fron^  all  neighboring  parts,  as  it  was  provided  in  abundance  with  many 
useful  commodities,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  their  settle- 
ments in  Thrace,  in  Peloponnesus,  in  Sicily,}  in  EgyptJI  and  in  Africa,ir 


*  English  UniverBal  History,  vol.  it  pp.  309,  310.  Though  according  to  the  common  opin- 
ion of  Uie  ancients  the  Palladium  was  carried  by  stealth  away  from  iSroy  by  Diomedea  and 
Ulysses ;  some  tell  as  that  the  true  PaUadiam  ueiver  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  it  being 
carefully  concealed,  and  another  of  the  same  shape  and  size  exposed  to  public  adoration ; 
this,  say  they,  was  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  but  the  true  Palladium  remained  in  Troy  till 
^neas  removed  it  from  thence  to  Lavinium.  But  as  this  is  derogating  from  the  virtue  of  the 
true  Palladium,  and  putting  it,  as  it  were,  upon  the  same  level  with  a  false  one,  aince  it  was 
not  able  to  save  the  city  in  which  it  was  kept ;  others,  to  mend  the  matter,  protend  that  the 
Greeks  returned  the  Palladium  to  the  Trojans,  or  rather  to  ^neas,  being  warned  to  do  so  by 
the  oracles. 

t  As  Vesta  was  so  zealously  worshipped  in  Ghreece  that  there  was  scarcely  a  city  that  did 
not  contain  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  with  a  lamp  always  bamiog  in  her  honor, 
some  writers  have  concluded  that  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Vesta  were  introduced  into 
Italy  by  the  Greeks,  and  not  by  the  Trojans. 

t  This  deity  was  styled  Smynthius,  from  the  Phrygian  word  BmwtkoB,  signifying  a  field- 
mouse.  Strabo,  lib.  xiii.  and  ^lian,  lib.  iv,  toll  us  that  this  animal  made  such  a  devastation 
in  the  field  of  Troas,  that  the  inhabitants,  finding  all  other  means  of  ridding  the  country  of 
them  unsuccessful,  had  recourse  to  the  Oracle  of  Delphos,  which  answered  that  they  should 
be  delivered  from  that  plague  if  they  sacrificed  to  Smynthian  Apollo,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly, and  moreover  erected  a  temple  in  Amaxito,  a  city  of  Troas,  to  their  pretended  deliv- 
erer, addressing  him  under  the  name  just  now  given.  Others  relate  the  matter  differently, 
telling  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Troas  worshipped  mice,  for  having,  on  a  certain  occaaion, 
gnawed  the  bowstrings  of  their  enemies,  and  thereby  secured  a  complete  victory  to  the 
Phrygians. 

(  Pausanias,  lib.  ii.        |  Diod.  SicuL  lib.  i.  c.  1.        %  Herod.  1.  iv. 
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are  couviDciog  evidence  that  the  Trojans  early  applied  themselves  to  trade 
and  navigation,  which  in  all  likelihood,  were  the  sources,  of  the  riches, 
splendor,  and  power,  for  which  they  were  at  one  time  eminent* 


LETTER   XX. 


THE     TROJAN     KINGS. 


It  is  with  much  probability  assumed  by  several  modem  writ^^s,  and 
also  indicated  by  a  few  among  the  ancients,  that  Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor, 
was  governed  by  kings,  even  before  the  reigns  of  Teucer  and  Dardanus ; 
but  we  cannot  determine  which  of  these  two  kings  first  reigned,  as  writers 
differ  in  regard  to  their  priority,  yet  yielding  to  the  majority  of  opinion,  we 
will  give  to  Teucer  the  precedency. 

Thucer,  the  son  of  Scamander  and  Ida,t  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  all 
Troas,  or  Phrygia  Minor,  and  to  have  been  successAil  in  all  his  underta- 
kings ;  but  what  they  were,  we  find  nowhere  specified.  Having  no  son, 
he  married  his  only  daughter,  by  some  called  Batia,  by  others  Asia,  and 
again  by  others  Arisba,  to  Dardanus,  settling  the  crown  of  Troas  upon 
him  and  his  descendants.  Those  who  make  Teucer  a  Phrygian  by  birth, 
suppose  him  to  have  come  into  possession  of  the  kingdom  by  a  lineal 
descent,  and  place  a  king  named  Cynthius  among  his  ancestors.  Thus 
according  to  these  writers,  Teucer  was  not  the  founder  of  the  Trojan 
kingdom,  but  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  kbgs,  prior  to  those  of  the  fainily 
which  sprung  from  Dardanus  and  Batia.t  From  Teucer  the  country  was 
called  Teucria,  and  the  inhabitants  Teucri. 


*  EDglish  Universal  lliBtory,  yol.  ii.  p.  311. 

t  That  ia,  bom  in  Phrygia,  near  the  river  Scamander  and  the  Mount  Ida. 

t  This  IB  the  opinion  of  Diodoms  Siculas,  bat  Virgil  makes  Tencer  a  Cretan. — See  iEneid, 
lib.  iii.  verse  104,  &c. 

Teucer,  according  to  those  who  follow  Virgil's  opinion,  which  is  ascribed  to  Berosos,  was 
the  son  of  one  Scamander,  a  native  of  Crete,  from  which  island  Teucer,  retiring  in  the  time 
of  a  great  famine,  put  to  sea,  with  the  third  part  of  the  inhabitants,  in  quest  of  new  homes, 
and  arrived  at  a  port  of  Phrygia,  which  lay  on  the  Hellespont.  Here  he  landed  not  far 
from  the  Rhetean  promontory,  and  being  the  first  night  greatly  annoyed  by  vast  numbers  of 
mice,  he  resolved  to  settle  there  in  compliance  with  the  oracle,  which  had  directed  him,  be- 
foro  he  set  sail,  to  settle  where  he  should  be  attacked  in  the  night-time  by  an  enemy  sprang 
from  the  earth.  His  first  care  was  to  raise  a  temple  to  Apollo  Smynthius,  who  was  pictured 
treading  under  foot  a  mouse,  called  in  the  Cretan  or  Phrygian  language,  Smmihtn,  He  guTe 
new  names  to  the  hill  and  river  near  which  he  landed,  calling  the  one  Ida,  from  the  hiU  of 
the  same  name  in  his  native  country,  and  the  other  Scamander,  which  was  the  name  of  his 
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Dardcmus  the  son  of  Corythus  or  Gorytus,  by  Electra  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  we  presume  to  have  been  the  successor  of 
Teucer.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Samothrace,  and  to  have 
had  by  Electra  besides  Dardanus,  another  son  named  Jasius,  and  one 
daughter  called  Harmonia.  Dardanus  succeeding  his  father  to  the  king- 
dom of  Samothrace,  erected  a  stately  temple,  and  instituted  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  in  honor  of  Pallas  and  the  other  gods,  whose  statues  his 
first  wife  Chryse  had  brought  with  her  as  part  of  her  fortune.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  many  excellent  laws  he  is  alleged  to  have  enacted  on  his 
accession  to  the  crown,  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  a  wise,  just  and 
religious  prince.  This  induced  Teucer,  as  some  pretend,  who  was  then 
very  old  and  without  male  issue,  to  invite  him  to  come  into  Phrygia, 
where  he  gave  to  him  in  marriage  his  only  daughter  Batia,  and  appointed 
him  heir  and  successor  to  his  kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Teucer,  Dar- 
danus ruled  Troas  according  to  the  same  authorities,  with  the  same 
moderation^  equity,  and  zeal  for  religion,  that  he  had  manifested  in  Samo- 
thrace. He  carried  on  successful  wars,  and  greatly  extended  the  bounda- 
ries of  his  new  kingdom.  He  built  two  cities,  one  of  which  he  called 
Dardana  or  Dardania,  and  which  he  chose  for  his  residence ;  to  the  other 
he  gave  the  name  of  Thymbra,  from  Thymbrffius,  one  of  his  friends. 
Having  settled  the  civil  concerns  of  his  kingdom,  and  made  many  useful 
laws  for  the  due  administration  of  justice,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
foundation  of  regal  authority,  he  applied  himself  chiefly  to  religious  mat- 
ters. The  Palladium,  or  as  others  will  have  it,  the  Palladiums,*  were  by 
his  orders  brought  into  Phrygia,  leaving  the  other  idols  which  he  had 


fatlier.  He  likewise  introdaced  the  wonhip  of  Oybele,  according  to  the  rites  that  were 
practised  in  Crete,  where  that  goddess  was  supposed  to  have  brought  forth  and  nursed  Jupi- 
ter.   Some  think  the  authority  of  Virgil  of  great  weight  with  regard  to  Teucer. 

*  Some  writers  tell  us,  that  Dardanus  had  with  Chryse  two  Palladiums,  or  statues  of  Pal- 
las, and  that  they  were  both  of  equal  virtue,  the  oracle  having  promised  that  the  city  in 
which  either  of  them  were  kept,  should  never  be  liable  to  any  disaster.  Dionysius  Halicar- 
naisus  give  us  the  words  which  the  oracle  was  said  to  have  uttered,  and  ran  as  follows : 

"  Fata  dabant  urbem,  poteris  qua  condere  sacra, 
CoBlicolasque  illis  festis  colore  atque  choreis. 
Munera  namqne  dee  servabis  arce  reposta 
Palladis ;  haec  quoniam  ccepit  tua  regia  conjuz, 
Sorvatura  tuam  duns  procul  onmibus  urbem.'* 

One  of  these,  say  they,  was  stolen  out  of  the  citadel  of  Troy,  by  Diomedes  and  Ulysaes ; 
bat  the  other  was  brt>aght  by  iEneas  into  Italy.— Procop.  de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  i.—Isaac  Taet- 
zes  in  Cassandram  Lycophron,  p.  146.  But  Varro  de  familiis  Rom.  apud  Serviam,  tells  us 
that  the  Palladiam  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one  Nantes,  and  adds,  that  the  priesthood  of 
Minerva  was  hereditary  in  his  family.  Others  say,  that  Diomedes,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  being  driven  by  storms  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  there  ordered  by  an  oracle  to  retom 
the  Palladiam  to  the  Trojans,  sent  it  to  iEneas  by  Montes,  one  of  the  friends  and  oompanioni 
of  ^neas. — ^Engl.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  312. 
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received  with  his  first  wife  in  Samothrac^,  till  the  dflath  ot  JatmBj  who 
governed  that  island  in  the  absence  of  Dardaous* 

We  are  told  that  Dardanus  had  two  wives,  the  first  named  Chiyse^  an 
Arcadian,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Idsus  and  Dimas ;  the  other  Batia, 
who  likewise  bore  him  two  sons,  Zaeynthus  and  Erichtonius.  His  sons 
by  Chryse,  according  to  IHonysius  Helicamassi]fl,t  inherited  from  their 
mother  the  territories  of  their  grand&ther  in  Arcadiai,  whence  they  led 
colonies  into  Asia,  after  having  been  forced  to  quit  their  own  country  by 
frequent  inundations.  By  the  same  writer  we  are  informed  that  Zacyn* 
thus  planted  a  colony  of  Phrygians  in  an  island  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  which 
he  called  Zaeynthus.  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  married 
Cadmus,  the  alleged  founder  of  the  Theban  kingdom,  in  Greece.  Erich- 
tonius succeeded  his  father  on  his  death,  after  a  reign  of  some  sixty  years, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Phrygia. 

ErichioniuSj  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  revered 
by  his  subjects,  and  greatly  respected  by  all  the  neighboring 
princes,  with  whom  he  carefully  maintained  a  good  understanding.  Du- 
ring his  long  and  peaceful  reign  he  accumulated  immense  riches,  of  whioh 
Homer  takes  notice,  without  having  burdened  the  people  with  heavy  taxes 
and  impositions.  By  his  wife  Astyoche  he  had  only  one  son — at  leafit  as 
far  as  we  are  informed — ^named  Tros.  Erichtonius  reigned,  according  to 
some,  forty-six,  according  to  others,  seventy-five  years,  and  at  his  death  left 
the  kingdom  in  a  most  flourishing  state.t 

*  What  above  is  related  of  Dardanna  ia  founded  apon  what  Homer,  Manetho,  Diodonia 
Sicnlos,  Dionytios  Halicarnaasiu,  Buaebios,  Johannes  Tzetzet,  and  aeveral  others,  hare  said 
of  him ;  bat  Virgil  and  other  poets,  to  flatter  Augustas,  make  Dardanus  son  of  Eloetra  bj 
Jupiter,  and  not  by  Oorjtus.  Virgil  also  tells  us  that  Dardanus  passed  out  of  Helnesia  into 
Samothrace,  and  from  thence  into  Phrygia.  See  JSneiad,  lib.  iy.  Annus  further  informa 
OS  on  what  occasion  Dardanus  quitted  Tuscany  or  Hetruria;  relating,  that  after  the  death  of 
GorytuB,  his  two  sons  Dardanus  and  Jasius  quarrelled  about  the  succession  to  the  crown,  aad 
that  the  former,  after  having  killed  the  latter,  was  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  from  the 
Tuscans,  and  from  Siculus,  king  of  Spain,  and  brother  to  Electra,  who  had  come  to  compoae 
their  differences.  The  same  Annus  gives  the  name  of  Oomblobascus  to  the  &ther  of  Darda- 
nus and  Jasius,  adding  that  the  word  "Corytus"  was  a  title  of  dignity.  Apollodorua,  in  his 
fubulous  history  of  Greece,  tells  us  that  Jason,  as  he  styles  him,  and  Dardanus,  were  sons  of 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Jupiter ;  that  Jason  being  passionately  in  love  with  Ceres, 
and  attempting  to  ravish  her,  was  thunderstruck ;  and  that  Dardanus  was  so  concerned  for  the 
death  of  his  brother,  that  abandoning  Samothrace,  his  native  country,  he  retired  to  the  oppo- 
site continent,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Tencer,  king  of  Phrygia.  Jacsa  Tzetzea 
in  Apollonium,  thinks  that  Dardanus  was  forced  by  an  inundation  to  leave  Samothrace.  The 
want  of  good  authorities  on  this  subject  has  given  birth  to  different  ooigectures,  of  which 
probably  none  are  correct. 
•  t  Lib.  i. 

t  Apollodoms  tells  us  that  Erichtonius  had  an  elder  brother,  named  Ilus,  who  died  before 
his  father,  and  a  sister  called  Idea,  who  married  Phineus  II.,  king  of  the  Thracian  Thyrei. 
As  the  name  of  Erichtonius  is  entirely  Greek,  some  have  Concluded  from  thence  that  the 
Greek  tongue  began  very  early  to  prevail  in  Phrygia ;  which  argument  would  be  of  no  email 
weight,  could  they  but  prove  that  Erichtonius  was  the  prince's  original  or  Phrygian  name, 
and  not  a  Greek  translation  thereof;  for  the  Greeks,  as  Plato  observes  (in  Atlantic),  uaed  lo 
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JVos  asc^ded  tbe  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  reign  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  which  soon 
became  the  most  &mous  of  all  Asia.  On  its  completion,  he  invited  all  the 
neighboring  princes,  except  Tantalus,  king  of  Sipylus,  to  assist  at  the  sol- 
emn dedication  of  the  new  city.  Wliy  Tantalus  was  slighted,  we  do  not 
know ;  but  he  highly  resented  the  contempt,  as  he  called  it,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  Ganymedes,  a  youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  the  darling 
of  his  father  Tros,  being  sent  by  him  with  a  splendid  retinue  to  carry  pres- 
ents of  great  value  to  Jupiter  Europsus.  in  passing  through  the  territories 
of  Tantalus,  was  not  only  detained,  but  abused  by  that  king.*  This  in- 
dignity so  grieved  the  noble  youth,  that  he  died  soon  after,  of  a  broken 
heart.t  Neither  did  his  father  long  outlive  him ;  for  the  war  which  he 
made  upon  Tantalus  to  revenge  the  affront  offered  to  his  son,  proving  un- 
successful, so  increased  his  affliction  as  to  cause  his  death,  in  tibie  sixtieth, 
or,  according  to  others,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  reign.  He  had  by  his 
wife  Acolide,  or,  as  Apollodorus  calls  her,  Callirrhoe,  three  sons,  Ilus, 
Ganymedes,!  and  Assaracus,  and  one  daughter,  named  Cleomestra,  or,  as 
Apollodorus  calls  lier,  Cleopatra.  Erom  this  king  Phrygia  Minor  borrowed 
the  name  of  Troas,  and  its  metropolis  that  of  Troy.) 


tnnalate  foreign  names  into  their  own  language,  aa  the  Bgyptiana  did  all  Ghraek  names  into 
theira.  Some,  finding  a  king  of  Athena  bearing  the  same  name,  infer  bom  thence  that  the 
Trojans  were  originallj  Athenians.  An  opinion  built  on  so  slight  a  foundation  is  scaroelj 
worth  refating.— Bngl.  Un.  His.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  313. 

*  The  fisible  of  Ganjmedes'  being  taken  into  heaven  by  Japiter  is  yariooslj  interpreted ; 
bat  Notalis  Oomes,  lib.  It.,  o.  13,  is  of  opinion  that  this  story  was  invented  hy  the  Greeks,  to 
give  a  kind  of  sanction  to  the  nnnatoral  lost  that  seems  to  have  moch  prevailed  in  diat 
nation. 

t  Others  tell  ns  that  Ganymedes  was  killed  in  a  battle  between  Taatalos  and  Bos ;  for 
Ilos  porsued  the  war  with  Tantalus  which  his  fother  had  began.  They  add,  that  the  body 
of  Ganymedes  not  being  fonnd  among  the  dead,  nor  ever  after  appearing,  the  poets  took  oc» 
oasion  from  thence  to  feign  that  he  had  been  taken  ap  into  heaven  by  Jupiter.  Suidas 
charges  Minos  with  the  rape  of  Ganymedes,  and  says  that  Minos,  being  kindly  received  and 
entertained  by  Tros,  on  that  occasion  fell  in  love  with  Ganymedes,  and  requited  the  favors  he 
had  received  of  the  father  by  abusing  and  forcibly  carrying  away  the  son,  who  was  the  only 
delight  of  hif  old  age.  But  this  imputetion  against  Minos  seems  altogether  unfounded,  when 
it  is  considered  how  celebrated  he  is  on  account  of  his  justice. 

t  Hyginus,  by  mistake,  makes  Ganymedes  son  of  Briohtonius. 

$  As  the  chief  commanders  of  the  Trojan  troops,  whose  names  are  of  great  renown  in  an- 
cient history,  and  from  whom  many  of  the  most  celebrated  fomiliea  of  Italy,  and  ev«m  of 
some  other  countries,  for  a  long  period  p^tended  to  derive  their  pedigree,  were  descended 
from  Tros,  a  succinct  account  of  his  numerous  progeny  seems  not  here  to  be  out  of  place. 

Tros,  as  we  have  above  seen,  had  by  his  wife  Acalide,  or  Oallirrhoe,  three  sons,  Hus,  Ga- 
nymedes, and  Assaracus,  and  one  daughter,  by  name  Cleomestra,  or  Cleopatra.  Of  Hus, 
who  succeeded  his  fother  in  the  kingdom  of  Phiygia,  and  his  posterity,  we  shall  speak  in  the 
series  of  the  kings.  Ganymedes  died  without  issue.  Assaracus  had  by  his  wife  Hierom- 
nome,  or,  according  to  others,  Clytodora,  one  son,  named  Capys,  of  whom  we  know  only 
that  Uie  city  of  Oaphya,  according  to  Stephanus,  borrowed  its  name  from  him,  and  that  ho 
married  one  Themis,  by  whom  he  had  Anohlses,  who  was  famous  for  the  comeliness  of  hia 
person,  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  his  amours  with  Venus.    He  had  the  misfortune  to  see 
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Hus  who,  on  the  death  of  Tros  gacceeded  to  the  throne, 

^     pursued  with  great  vigor  the  war  his  father  had  begun  against 

Tantalus,  and  after  many  signal  victories,  at  last  drove  that  prince  oat  of 


the  city  of  Troy  twice  taken  and  plundered.  During  the  first  aiege,  wbich  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Laomedan,  he  ia  said  to  have  behaved  with  great  gallantry ;  but  in  the  dme  of  the 
leoond,  he  wat  no  more  fit  to  bear  arma,  being  worn  out  with  old  age  and  infirmitifla,  oeca- 
aioned,  as  it  is  alleged,  by  the 'dissolute  habits  of  his  youth,  to  which  his  blindness  is  also  as- 
cribed. He  is  supposed  to  have  been  saved  out  of  the  flames  of  the  burning  city  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  son  JEneas,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  to  Sicily,  where  he  died.  He  had 
two  sons,  ^neas  and  Eljfmus,  and  one  daughter,  Hippodamia.  Blymus,  according  to  Suh- 
das,  imparted  his  name  to  the  Elymici,  a  people  of  Sicily.  ApoUodoros  caUs  him  Lycos. 
Hippodamia  married  Alcathous,  who  fell  in  a  battle  by  the  hand  of  Idomeneus.— HonieT*8 
niad,  V. 

Cleomestra  had  but  one  son,  named  Lyersus,  father  to  Antenor.  As  to  Lyenus,  nothing  is 
farther  known  to  us ;  but  Antenor  is  greatly  commended  for  his  prudence  and  wisdcMu.  He 
was  sent  by  King  Priam  as  ambassador  into  Greece,  to  demand  bis  suter  Hesione,  whom 
Hercules,  after  taking  Troy,  had  carried  captive  into  Greece ;  and  bestowed  on  Telamon,  as 
a  reward  for  being  the  first  that  mounted  the  walls  of  that  city.  The  Greeks  treated  Inm 
more  like  a  spy  than  an  ambassador ;  whereupon,  returning  to  Asia,  hi  inspired  Priam  and 
his  sons  with  hatred  against  that  nation.  However,  some  time  after,  he  not  only  entertained 
in  his  house  the  Greek  ambassadors  that  were  sent  to  demand  Helena,  but  protected  them 
against  the  treacherous  attempts  of  Priam*s  sons,  and  found  means  of  conveying  them  aafb 
out  of  Troy.  This  having  gained  him  the  good- will  of  the  Greeks,  he  was  sent  into  Greece 
on  a  second  embassy,  on  which  occasion  he  is  commonly  believed  to  have  betrayed  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  and  some  years  after  the  city  itself,  seeing  that  Priam  would  hearken  to  no 
conditions  of  peace,  to  which  Antenor  showed  himself  much  inclined,  after  his  return  from 
his  last  embassy.  It  is  at  least  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  Greeks,  on  entering  Troy,  sword 
in  hand,  showed,  in  the  height  of  their  revenge,  a  friendly  regard  towards  Antenor,  having 
even  caused  the  skin  of  a  panther  to  be  hung  up  before  his  door,  lest,  through  mistake,  any 
violence  should  be  offered  to  his  house  or  person  by  the  greedy  and  incensed  soldiery.  Some 
add,  that,  having  recognized  Ulysses,  who  had  entered  the  city  in  disguise,  as  a  spy,  he  nei- 
ther apprehended  nor  made  it  known  to  any  one  who  he  was.  Many,  however,  dear  him 
firom  all  treachery,  and  put  a  more  favorable  construction  on  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by 
the  Greeks,  saying  that  they  spared  him  merely  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  hoq^kitality, 
which  in  those  days  were  deemed  sacred  even  by  the  most  savage  nations.  Of  this  opinion  is 
Livy.  Virgil,  too,  seems  to  free  him  from  all  suspicion  of  treachery,  saying  that  he  escaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.^-iEneid,  lib.  i.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Trcrfans  that 
remained  in  the  country  after  the  destruction  of  Troy  were  so  prejudiced  against  him,  that 
they  obliged  him  to  withdraw  from  Troas.  At  the  same  time,  the  Heneti  being  driven  out 
of  Paphlygoma  and  forced  to  seek  for  new  settlements,  chose  him  for  their  leader,  in  room 
of  their  king,  Pylemenes,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  siege  of  Troy.  With  these  and  a  lew 
Trojans  he  put  to  sea,  and  steering  his  course  up  the  Adriatic  Gul^  landed  in  the  country  of 
the  Buganei,  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  Alps.  Here  he  resolved  to  settle,  and  drove  out 
or  subdued  the  ancient  proprietors,  and  founded  a  new  state-^e  people  of  which  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  the  same  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Veneti.  He  is  said  to  have  built 
a  small  town  on  the  place  where  he  landed,  and  to  have  called  it  Troy ;  and  is  also  supposed 
to  have  built  the  city  of  Padua.  Antenor  had  by  bis  wife  Theano — sister  to  Hecuba,  and 
daughter  to  Gisseus,  king  of  Thrace — Iphidamus,  Coon,  Helicaon,  Laodacus,  Acomas,  Archi- 
lachtts,  Poiybus,  Agenor,  Laodamus,  Demallon,  Glaucus,  and  Grino.  Iphidamut  was  brought 
up  in  Thrace,  under  the  care  of  his  grandfather,  and  came  to  succor  Priam  and  his  country 
with  twelve  ships,  which  he  left  at  Percope,  marching  by  land  to  Troy,  where  he  was  slain 
by  Agamemnon,  whom  he  had  engaged. — Iliad,  Pausanias  in  Pboe.  Coon,  attempting  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  brother,  singled  out  and  dangerously  wounded  the  same  Agamemnon, 
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Asia,  and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  which  he  annexed  to  Troas. 
Peiops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  however,  attempted  to  reconquer,  his  father's 
throne,  but  was  defeated  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Greece.  Bys- 
nus,  king  of  the  Bebryces,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Tantalus  and 
his  son  Peiops,  was  likewise  overcome  in  battle,  and  some  say  even  killed. 
Ilus  having  thus  revenged  the  affront  offered  to  his  brother,  applied  himself 
entirely  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  and  is  said  to  have  made  a 
great  many  useful  laws  for  the  regulation  of  public  affairs.  He  enlarged 
and  adorned  the  city  of  Troy  or  Uium  with  new  buildings.  Plutarch  in- 
forms us  that  the  temple  of  Pallas  being  set  on  fire,  King  Ilus  saved  the 
Palladium  out  of  the  flames,  but  on  that  occasion  lost  his  sight,  which  he, 
however,  afterwards  recovered.  Herodianus  informs  us*  that  he  called  the 
place  where  he  defeated  Tantalus,  Pessinus,  which  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  city  built  on  that  spot.  He  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  reign. 
He  had  by  his  wife  Leucippe,  two  sons,  Tithonust  and  Laomedon. 


bat  at  last  fell  likei^iBe  by  his  hand.  Hdieon  married  Laodice,  daughter  of  King  Priam. 
Archilocbof  and  Acamas  commanded,  in  conjunction  with  £neas,  the  troops  of  Dardania. 
AgetUoTf  a  warrior  of  great  brayery,  attended  Hector  in  bis  most  daring  exploits,  and  was 
not  afraid  to  encounter  even  Achilles  himself.  Of  the  others  we  know  nothing  memorable. 
Pindar,  Pyth.  Art.  5,  telk  us  that  the  sons  of  Antenor,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  joined 
Menelaus  and  Helena,  and  with  them  settled  in  Libya.  But  Busebius  says  that  they  reigned 
in  Phrygia  till  the  return  of  Hector's  sons,  by  whom  they  were  driven  from  the  throne  and 
the  country.  As  to  Theano,  Antenor's  wife,  Suidas  and  Oedrenus  inform  us,  that  she  was 
the  chief  priestess  of  Pallas,  and  that  she  betrayed  the  Palladium  to  Diomedes  and  Ulysses, 
who  were  sent  into  Troy  under  the  pretence  of  an  embassy  to  King  Priam. 

•  Lib.  i. 

t  Some  believe  Tithonus  to  have  been  the  son  and  not  the  brother  of  Laomedon,  and  this 
seems  to  me  most  probable.  He  was,  from  his  early  years,  greatly  addicted  to  hunting ;  by 
which  manly  exercise,  having  acquired  a  strong  and  robust  constitution,  and  inured  himself 
to  hardships,  he  resolved  to  engage  in  military  life,  and  went  to  serve  among  the  Assyrians, 
who  in  those  days  were  renowned  as  a  warlike  people,  and  thought  to  excel  aU  other  na- 
tions in  the  art  of  war.  His  courage  and  conduct  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarch,  and  induced  that  prince  to  elevate  him  to  a  IHUm,  or  chief  officer  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  and  at  last  to  make  him  governor  of  Media.  Hearing  that  Phrygia  was  inva- 
ded by  the  Greeks,  he  obtained  leave  of  Teutamns,  king  of  Assyria,  whose  favorite  he  was, 
to  send  his  son  Menmon,  as  Otesias  informs  ns,  at  the  head  of  a  oonsiderable  body  of  chosen 
troops,  to  assist  his  counttymen.  But  this  expedition  proved  fatal  both  to  the  father  and 
son ;  for  Memnon  being  slain  by  Achilles,  Tithonus,  already  worn  out  vrith  old  age,  was  so 
grieved  for  his  death,  that  he  soon  became  a  victim  of  his  sorrow.  The  poets  relate  many 
fables  in  regard  to  this  prince. 

Tithonus  had  by  his  wife  Cissia— or,  as  Diodoros  calls  her,  Ida — ^two  sons,  Memnon  and ' 
Emation,  and  one  daughter,  named  Hemera.  Memnon,  being  brought  up  under  the  discipline 
of  his  father,  proved  a  brave,  wise,  and  experienced  commander.  He  is  said  to  have  served 
with  great  success  in  Egypt  against  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  become  very  troublesome 
neighbors  to  the  Egyptians,  to  have  routed  and  dispersed  their  armies,  laid  waste  their  country, 
and  obliged  them  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Egyptians,  who,  out  of  gratitude,  transferred  it 
to  Memnon,  appointing  him  king  over  the  country,  which  he  had  subdued.  Some  consider  him 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Abydos,  in  Egypt.  After  having  thus  acquired  military  glory  against 
the  Ethiopians  by  aiding  the  Egyptians,  who—if  there  is  any  foundation  in  truth  for  the  abofv 
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I^cunnedon  sacceeded  to  the  Trojan  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Hub.  He  is  said  to  have  built  the  citadel  of  Troy,  with 
the  assistance  of  Apollo  and  Neptune ;  which  is  understood  to  signify 
that  he  carried  on  the  work  with  the  treasures  that  were  consecrated  to 
them,  and  lodged  in  their  temples*  Several  inundations  are  said  to  have 
happened  in  his  reign,  and  a  plague  to  have  broken  out  which  carried  off 
many  inhabitants.  These  were  commonly  looked  upon  as  punishments 
inflicted  by  the  gods  whose  temples  he  bad  plundered ;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  priests  of  Apollo  and  Neptune,  were  not  backward  in 
representing  these  calamities  in  this  light. 

Laomedon  is  said  to  have  treated  Jason,  and  the  other  A^onauts  that 
had  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Troas,  in  a  very  inhospitable  manner,  refusing 
to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  and  even  threatening  to  treat  them  as 
enemies  if  they  did  not  forthwith  return  to  their  ships  and  quit  the  country. 
To  revenge  this  affront,  Hercules,  who  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  is  said 
to  have  returned  afterwards  with  twelve  galleys  to  Troy,  which,  according 
to  the  same  authorities,  he  besieged,  took,  and  plundered.  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  Laomedon,  after  having  killed  Oileus,  a  commander  of  great 
renown,  was  himself,  not  long  after,  slain  by  Hercules,  whom  he  had  cour- 


ezpedition  of  Memnon— -saem  either  to  have  been  the  allies  or  subjecti  of  Auyria  at  that  time, 
Memnon  returned  to  his  fisither,  and  was  made  goTemor  over  a  part  of  Persia.  In  this  capa- 
city he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Snsa  in  that  coantiy,  and  also  another,  to  which  he 
imparted  his  own  name.  To  gratify  his  father,  it  is  farther  related,  that  he  marched  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  Ethiopians  (Arabs  T),  and  an  equal  number  of  Persians  (Medes  7), 
to  the  assistance  of  King  Priam.  On  this  occasion  we  are  told  that  he  behaved  with  his  oao- 
al  bravery,  and  often  put  the  Oreeks  to  flight ;  but  at  last,  &Uing  into  an  ambuscade,  he  was 
killed  by  Achilles,  at  the  head  of  the  Thessalians.  His  body  being  rescued  out  of  the  ene- 
mies* hands,  his  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  solemnity,  and  bis  ashes  sent  back  to 
bis  lather.  Josephus,  remarkably  enough,  places  his  tomb  near  Ptolemais,  in  Phcsnice ;  but 
Pliny  and  iElian  say  that  he  was  buried  at  Susa.  Pausanias  tells  ns  that  a  cenotaph iam,  or 
empty  tomb,  was  raised  to  him  in  the  country  of  Troas,  not  &r  from  the  river  iEsopns — 
which  tomb,  the  inhabitants  informed  him,  was  yearly  visited  by  strange  birds,  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Memnonian  birds.  These,  on  stated  days,  flocking  to  the  tomb,  cleared  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood  of  all  rubbish,  and  afterwards  dipping  their  wings  in  the  .fisopns, 
sprinkled  it  vnth  the  water  of  that  river.  The  same  writer  also  says  that  Memnon's  sword 
was  kept  at  Nioomedia,  and  produces  it  as  an  evidence  that  the  arms  nsed  by  the  ajtcienfei 
were  of  brass.  Anticles,  quoted  by  Pliny,  says  that  Memnon  invented  letters  fifteen  yean 
before  the  reign  of  Phoroneus,  the  first  king  of  Argos.  Heliodoms,  in  iBthiops,  lib.  x.  c.  1, 
makes  him  the  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ethiopia.  It  seems  very  evident  that  to  Memnon 
has  been  attributed  the  acts  of  several  other  persons,  perhaps  bearing  the  same  name.  But 
though  not  imposrible,  it  appears  to  me  not  probable  that  it  is  an  altogether  fictitious  person 
who  figures  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancients  under  this  name.  Bmathion,  the  other  eon  of 
Titfaonus»  is  said  to  have  remained  at  home  with  his  uncle  or  grandfather,  Laomedon^  and 
was  killed  in  the  war  that  broke  out  between  him  and  Heicnles.  Probna  the  grammarian 
is  of  opinion  that  Macedonia  was  from  him  named  Emathia  i  and  Justin,  lib.  vii.,  mentions 
an  ancient  king  of  Macedonia  bearing  a  similar  nasM.  Aa  to  HemeFB»  we  know  nothing 
of  her  bat  what  is  related  by  the  spnrions  Diettys  now  •M^mt,  md  wfaow  kirtnr|  ii 
iridMed  of  no  ondit  whatever,— Bng.  Ua.  Hist.,  voLii.,  p.  316. 
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ageoosly  engaf  edL*  Laomedoa  had  &ve  sons  and  several  daughters.!  He 
reigned,  ajccordkig  to  some,  thirty-eix,  according  to  others,  forty*four  years. 
V  Laomedeon  being  slain  by  Hercules,  PodarceSy  the  only  sur-  poduoM,  or 
viving  son,  as  some  will  have  it,  who  had  been  carried  away  ^'^^' 
captive  with  his  sister  Hesione,  was  ransomed  with  a  great  sum  of  money 
and  placed  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  hence  it  is  said  come  the  sur- 
name Priamj  which  is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb  signifying  to  redeem  oc 
ransom.^  His  first  care  was  to  encompass  die  city  of  Troy  with  a  strong 
wall.  As  in  the  b^inning  of  his  reign  a  gold-mine  was  discovered  near 
Abydos,  he  was  thereby  enabled  to  carry  on  many  public  works ;  for  he  is 
said  to  have  embellished  Troy  with  stately  edifices,  castles,  towers,  aque- 
ducts, etc.  He  maintained  also  a  large  standing  army,  by  means  of  which 
he  reduced  most  of  the  neighboring  States,  and  seems  rather  to  have  been  the 
sovereign  of  all  Asia  Minor,  than  king  of  Troas.§    His  first  wife  was  Arisba, 


*  Others  teU  «a  (see  Eusebia/i,  ChroD. )  that  ApoUo  and  Neptnne  were  faired  by  Laomedon  to 
baild  the  walls  of  Troy— -(which  seems  to  imply  the  interpretation  above  giveni  that  Lao- 
medon had  used  the  treasores  consecrated  to  them  to  be  correct, )— and  upon  his  refusing  to 
pay  them  their  wages  (that  is,  when  he  refused  to  repay  the  money  he  had  borrowed  firom 
their  temple),  ApoUo  sent  a  plague,  and  Neptune  drowned  a  part  of  the  country  with  inun- 
dations. They  add,  that  the  oracles  advised  him  to  expose  his  daughter  Hesione  to  a  sea 
monster,  and  atone  for  his  crime  by  sacrificing  his  favorite  child.  She  was  delivered  by  Heroi»- 
les,  say  they,  but  when  Laomedon  refused  him  the  reward  which  he  had  promised,  Hercules 
besieged  and  captured  Troy,  killed  the  king,  and  gave  Hesione  in  marriage  to  Telamon. 

t  Laomedon's  sons  were,  Tithonus— probably  him  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken— Lam- 
pon,  Ohytus,  Iceaten,  and  Fodarces,  or.  Priam ;  his  daughters  were  Hesione^  Oilla,  Astyoche, 
Antigone,  Proclia,  and  Suthria.  All  his  sons  except  Priam,  and  perhaps  Tithonus,  were  kill- 
ed in  the  war  with  Hercules.  As  to  the  daughtersr  Huione,  as  is  already  mentioned,  being 
taken  by  Hercules,  and  bestowed  in  marriage  on  Telamon,  was  treated  by  him  more  like  his 
concubine  than  wife.  As  soon  as  Priam,  who  had  succeeded  his  fiither,  understood  this,  he 
sent  Antenor  into  Greece  to  expostulate  with  Telamon,  and  to  demand  his  sister.  In  the 
council  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  this  embassy  was  heard  with  contempt,  and  the  ambassi^ 
dors  treated  in  an  uncourteous  manner,  which  gave  occasion,  according  to  several  writers, 
to  the  Trojan  war.  Cilia  and  JistyodU  are  only  named  by  ApoUodorus,  lib.  iii  Antigtme  is 
described  as  a  woman  of  a  proud,  haughty,  and  insolent  dispositicn  and  conduct,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  table  of  her  contending  for  beauty  with  Juno,  and  being  transformed  into  a  stork  by 
that  revengeful  goddess.  ProeUa  married  Cyenus,  by  whom  she  had  Tonus  and  Hemithea.— 
laao  Tzetzes,  in  Oassand.  Lycept  E%tkria  being  taken  by  the  Greeks,  and  preferring  death 
to  slavery,  advised  the  Trojan  women,  who  were  captives  with  her  on  board  the  Grecian 
fleet,  to  set  the  enemies'  ships  on  fire,  and  thus  revenge  the  evils  which  they  had  brought 
upon  their  common  country,  and  prevent  those  that  were  reserved  for  themselves.  Her  ad- 
vice was  followed,  and  the  Greeks  being  gone  ashore  near  Pallene  to  take  in  firesh  provision% 
they  burnt  both  the  fleet  and  themselves,  which  obliged  the  Greeks  to  settle  there— Poly- 
snus,  1.  vii.— having  no  other  ships  to  pursue  their  voyage.  ApoUodorus  mentions  one 
BucolioD,  a  natural  son  of  Laomedon's  by  Cabybe,  as  being  slain  with  his  father  and  brother* 
by  Hercules. 

;  Some  writers  say  that,  being  abroad  when  Tioy  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  his  father, 
he  was  called  h-)me  and  placed  on  the  throne  by  Hercules,  notwithstanding  some  of  his  elder 
brothers  were  alive. 

$  Perhaps  the  conjecture  that  Fiiam  governed  all  Asia  Minor  as  the  vassal  king  of  Assyria 
may  not  be  far  fi^m  the  real  truth. 
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or  Alyxotboe,  by  whom  he  had  but  one  son  named  ^saciui ;  but  hj  his 
second  wife  Hecuba,  daughter  to  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  he  had  many 
children.* 

The  name  of  this  king  will  be  ever  memorable  on  account  of  the  war 
that  occurred  during  his  reign,  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans — a 
war  immortalized  by  the  greatest  of  Epic  poets.  The  common  (^>inioii  is 
that  the  rape  of  Helen  first  enkindled  this  war.  But  though  this  may  per- 
haps have  been  the  immediate  cause  of  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
animosity  between  the  contending  parties  had  long  existed,  and  originated 
both,  from  injuries  they  had  inflicted  on  each  other  during  their  piratical 
expeditions,  and  from  commercial  jealousy.t 


*  Priam's  ions  were,  Hector,  Alexander  or  Faria,  Deiphobos,  Helenoa,  FoUtea,  Antiphna, 
Hipponaas,  Foljdorui,  and  Troilus ;  and  his  daughters  were,  Greosa,  Laodice,  Poljxena, 
and  Cassandra.  Besides  these  children,  be  bad  also  many  others  by  concubines,  in  all  to 
the  number  of  fiftj. 

t  This  opinion  seems,  indeed,  confirmed  by  tbe  rery  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  th« 
rape  of  Helen,  and  of  the  cause  which  induced  Paris  to  commit  it.  Having  alluded  to  the 
commerce  which  the  Phosnicians  carried  on  between  the  countries  of  the  Bast  and  Greece, 
be  says  that  they  raviahed  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  king  of  Argos,  and  carried  her,  with 
other  Oreek  women,  into  Egypt ;  and  that  tbe  Greeks,  in  revenge  of  this  injury,  first  car- 
ried off  Buropa,  the  King  of  Tyre's  daughter,  and  afterwards  Medea,  daughter  to  the  Kmg 
of  Colchis,  refusing  to  restore  either  till  such  time  as  fhey  received  due  reparatioii  lor 
the  rape  of  lo.  Paris,  adds  he,  in  the  next  succeeding  age,  bearing  of  these  adventorea, 
was  encouraged  to  ravish  Helen,  persuading  himself  that  he  should  not  be  constrained  to 
make  any  reparation,  seeing  others  had  escaped  with  impunity.— Lib.  i.  c.  1-3.  As  mari- 
time expeditions  in  the  earliest  time  had  for  their  object  piratical  depredations,  as  much 
as  commerce,  and  as  beautiful  women  were  a  commodity  which  was  easy  to  dispoao 
of  at  a  high  price  in  Egypt  and  other  countries  of  tbe  East,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  PhoBnicians  had  from  an  early  date  been  accustomed  to  carry  off  the  beautifbl 
daughters  of  Greece ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  when  they  also  began  to  navigate  the  sea,  onder- 
took,  under  plea  of  reprisal,  to  carry  off  women  belonging  to  other  nations,  without  heeding 
whether  these  were  among  those  who  had  injured  them  in  a  similar  manner  or  not.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  Paris  carried  away  Helen  firom  Greece,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
he  did  it  by  the  means  of  seductive  persuasion.  It  seems  farther  almost  sure,  as  the  jadicioos 
Thucydides  observes,  Lib.  i,  that  the  oath  which  the  suitors  of  Helen  had  sworn  to  Tynda- 
rns,  her  father  this  (being,  perhaps,  but  an  invention  of  the  poets),  was  not  the  only  causa 
which  induced  all  the  princes  of  Greece  to  unite  in  the  war  against  Priam.  Nay,  the  chief 
motives  which  actuated  the  Grecian  princes,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the 
inveterate  hatred  which  they  had  contracted  against  the  Asiatics,  on  account  of  the  injuries 
they  had  suffered  from  several  nations  of  Asia,  and  the  jealousy  which,  since  they  had  begun 
to  engage  mora  zealously  in  maritime  affairs,  the  Greeks  felt  to  such  nations  of  Asia,  as 
wera  their  rivals  in  this  respect,  and  among  whom  doubtless  were  the  Trojans. 

Some  writers  rolate  the  origin  of  tbe  Trojan  war  was  as  follows :  King  Priam  bearing 
that  his  sister  Hesione  was  ill-used  by  Telamon,  to  whom  Hereules  bad  given  her  in  msi^ 
riage,  sent,  first  Antenor  and  afterwards  Paris  to  complain  thereof,  and  insist  on  her  being 
delivered  to  them.  Paris-— add  these  writers — coming  into  Greece  as  the  ambassador  of 
Priam,  was  hospitably  received  by  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  who,  being  obliged  by  his 
private  concerns  to  pass  over  to  Crate,  gave  an  opportunity  which  his  ungrateful  guest  seised 
on  to  entice  away  his  wife.  This  account *has  appeared  to  some  modem  writers  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  for  it  has  seemed  to  them  scarcely  probable  that  Priam  sent  an  embassy 
into  Greece  solely  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  his  sister,  wbo  had  then  been  nanied  to 
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But  wbateoever  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war  may  have  been,  there 
seems  to  me  no  doubt,  that  it  actually  took  place,  though,  in  descri- 
bing its  details,  the  poets  have  doubtless  indulged  in  flights  of  imagi- 
nation. It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  national  undertaking  of  the 
Greeks — the  first  occasion  on  which  the  nationality  of  all  Greeks  wae 
solemnly  acknowle<^d.  The  war  against  Troy  was  resolved  on  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and  Agamemnon  was 
unanimously  acknowledged  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army. 
JBgium,  a  city  in  Peloponnesus,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  and  each  prince — as  Greece  was  in  that  time  divided  between 
a  multitude  of  dynasties — enjoined  to  send  his  quota  of  troops  and  ships. 

The  most  detailed,  and  perhaps  the  most  reliable  account  of  this  war, 
we  gather  fi^om  Homer,  whose  admirable  poems,  though  in  great  part 
the  products  of  the  imagination,  doubtless  contain  a  rich  fund  of  the 
most  ancient  history  of  Greece,  and  much  truth  in  regard  to  this  re- 
markable event.*  Besides,  many  of  the  historical  events  related  by 
Homer,  are  attested  and  confirmed  by  the  most  creditable  historians,t 
and  by  the  ancient  monuments  of  Greece,  especially  the  Arundelian  mar- 
ble8.t      But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  in  Homer's  works  what  is 


Telainon  about  thirty  yerrs.  Bat  whether  thia  was  the  object  or  not,  it  Beems  to  me  very 
probable  that  Paris  was  the  envoy  of  his  £sither  into  Greece  for  some  purpose  or  other,  when 
he  seduced  Helen  to  flee  with  him  into  Asia— if  this  be  a  fact  and  not  a  mere  fiction  of  the 
poets.  It  must  be  admitted,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Paris  in  reality  carried  off  Helen ; 
because,  as  I  have  already  observed,  this  was  a  common  practice.  Thucydides  tells  as,  and  it 
is  no  rare  circumstance  among  ourselves,  that  women,  in  company  with  their  lovers,  ran 
away  from  their  husbands.  In  regard  to  Helen,  we  are  told  that  she  had  already  once  before 
been  carried  away  by  Theseus ;  and  that  her  father,  Tyndarus,  after  recovering  his  daughter, 
to  prevent  a  second  rape,  obliged  all  her  suitors,  who  were  most  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  on 
account  of  her  great  beauty,  to  bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath  to  rescue  her,  in  case  she 
should  be  carried  off  from  her  future  husband.  This  done,  he  gave  her  free  choice  of  a  but* 
band ;  she  prefering  Menelaus,  brother  of  the  powerful  Agamemnon,  to  all  others.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  was  on  account  of  this  oath  that  the  princes  of 
Greece  united  to  rescue  her  from  her  seducer  and  his  abettors.  But  Thucydides  holds  tha 
opinion  that  it  was  on  account  of  their  fear  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  the  most  powerful  prino* 
of  Greece  at  that  time,  that  the  other  Grecian  princes  united  in  revenging  the  injury  which 
Paris  had  offered  to  his  brother. 

*  "  The  known  rules  of  epic  poetry  suppose  the  truth  of  the  history,  though  they  admit  of 
its  being  embellished  with  poetical  fictions.  So  that  if  we  had  no  other  monuments  of  anti* 
quity  [than  the  poems  of  Homer],  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  taking  of  Troy,  we  could  not 
question  the  truth  of  the  fact."— English  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  317. 

t  As  for  instance  Thucydides  says  in  regard  to  the  armament  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war,  "  that  no  one  ought  to  imagine  it  to  have  been  less  considerable  than  it  is  described  by 
the  poets,  and  reported  by  tradition." — Lib.  i. 

t  These  are  ancient  sculptured  marbles,  which  Mr.  William  Petty  discovered  while  explo- 
ring the  ruins  of  Greece,  at  the  expense  of  and  for  Thomas  Howard,  Eari  of  Arundel,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  James  and  Charles  I.,  and  devoted  some  portion  of  his  fortune  to  the  col- 
lection of  monuments  illustrative  of  the  arU  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  in  honor 
of  whom  these  marbles  are  named  the  "  Arundelian."    They  arrived  in  England  in  the  year 
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historical  from  what  is  fictitious.  Thus  he  seems  to  deserve  credit,  when 
he  describes  the  state  of  Greece  at  that  time,  and  informs  us  that  it  was 
parcelled  out  between  a  great  number  of  d}ma8ties,  that  Agamemnoa 
king  of  Mycene  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  Greciaa 
princes,  and  that  he  was  made  the  chief  commander  of  the  combined  forces 
of  Greece ;  when  he  enumerates  the  several  nations  and  princes  thai  sided 
with  Priam,  makes  us  familiar  with  the  art  of  war  as  it  was  practised  in 
that  age,  discloses  to  us  the  laws  and  religion  of  Greece,  and  points  out 
the  situation  of  the  countries  and  the  cities  of  the  chiefs  and  nations  who 
play  their  respective  parts  in  the  grand  drama  he  represents  to  our  view.* 

The  number  of  ships  and  troops  employed  by  the  Greeks  on  this  occa- 
sion was  undoubtedly  very  great,  though  we  are  unable  precisely  to  deter- 
mine how  great.!    It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  was  not  only  against  the 


1627»  with  many  Btatuet,  basti,  larcophogi,  Ac.  John  Selden  pablished  lome  of  the  inacrip- 
tioDS  which  he  thoaght  mott  instructiiig*  ander  the  title  of  Marmora  Arandelia,  4to.  London, 
1628. '  It  is  supposed  that  no  more  than  half  the  original  namber  escaped  destnxction  in  the 
civil  wars;  -they  were  then  in  the  garden  of  the  £arl,  in  the  Strand  in  London.  Henrf 
Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk,  grandson  of  the  Eaii  of  Amndel  above  mentioned,  presented  the 
remainder  to  Oxford,  whore  they  still  remain.  The  whole  collection  of  inscriptions  vras 
published  by  Humphrey  Frideaux,  in  1676 ;  by  Michael  Moltaire,  in  1732 ;  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
very  splendidly,  io  1763.  These  inscriptions  are  records  of  treaties,  public  contracU,  th&nka 
of  the  state  to  patriotic  individuals,  &c.,  and  many  of  a  private  nature.  The  most  curious 
and  interesting  is  one  nsuaUy  known  by  the  name  of  the  Parian  Chronicle,  from  having 
been  kept  in  the  island  of  Faros.  It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in 
Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian  history,  during  a  period  of  1318  years,  from  the  Te\<ni 
of  Cecrops,  B.C.  1450,  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus,  B.  C.  264.  The  authenticity  of  this 
chronicle  has  been  called  in  question,  but  has  been  vindicated  by  many  of  the  most  learned 
men. 

t  Dion  Chsysostome,  however,  in  an  oration  addressed  to  the  Trojans^  attempU  to  prove 
the  siege  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks  to  be  an  errant  fable,  without  the  least 
foundation  of  truth.  But  this  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  witty  essay,  since  the  author 
elsewhere  disproves  what  he  endeavors  to  prove  hers.  "  And  truly  the  siege  and  taking  of 
Troy  are  transactions  so  well  attested,  and  have  left  such  a  remarkable  epoch  in  history,  that 
no  man  of  sense  can  call  them  in  question.'' — EngL  Univ.  Hist  vol.  ii.  p.  319.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  also  that  these  evenU  are  strongly  attested  by  the  great  number  of  colonies  that 
were  planted  in  divers  places  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  no  less  by  the  conquerors  than  by 
the  conquered. 

t  The  ships  employed  by  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Bnripides,  Lyco- 
phron  and  Virgil,  amounted  to  1000;  Homer  enemerates  1186,  or,  as  Thucydides  will  have 
it,  1200.  The  Bosatian  ships  that  were  the  largest  carried  120  men  each  ;  Uiose  of  the  Phi- 
tetcB  were  the  smallest,  and  each  manned  with  50  ;  every  man,  the  commanders  excepted, 
was  both  a  mariner  and  a  soldier ;  so  that  supposing  the  fleet  to  have  numbered  1200  ships, 
as  Thucydides  has  it,  and  the  ships  in  average  to  have  carried  85  men,  we  shall  find  Uie 
Greek  troops  to  have  been  102,000  men  strong,  which  force  is  by  many  writers  considered 
not  incredible,  considering  that  all  the  powers  of  Greece,  except  the  Acamanes  alone— Justin 
Ixviii— wera  engaged  in  the  war.  But  though  Thucydides  observes  that  the  Greeks  could 
have  raised  a  (ar  more  powerful  army  had  they  not  been  afraid  of  being  distressed  for  provi- 
nons  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  nevertheless  insinuates  that  the  Grecian  foroe,  on  this  occasion. 
was  not  so  numerous  as  that  they  employed  in  the  Peioponessian  war,  yet  I  conclude,  for  my 
part,  that  the  above  computation  cannot  be  relied  on. 
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Trojans  the  Greeks  had  to  contend,  but  also  against  their  allies,  whom  we 
find,  from  words  which  Homer  makes  Agamemnon  to  utter  to  have  been 
nine  times  the  number  of  the  Trojans  to  themselves.  The  Greeks,  induced 
either  from  the  formidable  resistance  they  apprehended,  or  from  a  desire  to 
let  it  appear  that  they  had  justice  on  their  side,  sent,  as  we  are  told,  Mene- 
aus  and  Ulysses  ambassadors  to  Troy,  to  demand  Helen  and  the  trea- 
sures which  Paris  had  carried  off  with  her.  What  answer  was  returned 
to  them  we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Helen  was  not  restored,*  and 
that  the  ambassadors  were  displeased  with  the  reception  they  had  met 
with  at  Troy. 

The  Greeks,  incensed  by  the  complaints  of  the  ambassadors,  resolved, 
without  further  delay,  to  put  to  sea,  and  invade  the  territoiy  of  the  Tro- 
jans.t    Landing  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  they  were  bravely  opposed  by  the 


*  Herodotus,  npon  a  tradition  which  the  Egyptian  priests  commnnicated  to  him,  seems 
fully  inclined  to  believe  that  Helen  was  taken  from  Paris  before  he  reached  Troy.  This  tra- 
dition, according  to  Herodotos*— Lib.  ii.— amoants  to' this:  Paris,  on  his  return  with  Helen, 
was,  by  stress  of  weather,  driven  on  the  coast  of  Bgypt,  and  forced  to  put  in  at  Tarichia  on 
the  Oanopean  mouth  of.  the  Nile.  Here  some  slaves  of  Paris*s  retinue,  taking  sanctuary  in  a 
temple  of  Hercules,  which  stood  on  the  shore,  informed  against  their  master,  aggravating 
before  the  governor  of  the  province,  by  name  Thonis,  the  injury  which  he  had  done  to  Men* 
elaua.  Thonis  laid  the  whole  matter  before  Proteus,  at  that  time  king  of  Egypt,  who,  find- 
ing npon  examination  the  deposition  of  the  slaves  to  be  true,  detained  Helen,  and  the  trea- 
sures that  had  been  carried  off  with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  Manelaus;^  but  com* 
manded  Paris,  after  having  severely  reprimanded  him  for  the  wrong  he  had  committed,  to 
depart  the  kingdom  within  the  term  of  three  days  on  pain  of  being  treated  as  an  enemy. 
The  Egyptian  priests  added,  that  when  the  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to  demand  Helen  and 
her  riches,  the  Trojans  answered  that  they  were  not  in  their  power,  but  in  the  hands  of 
Proteus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  Greeks  looking  upon  this  as  a  mere  pretence,  began 
the  war;  but  at  last,  after  taking  the  town,  as  Helen  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  the  Tro- 
jans persisted  in  their  former  protestations,  the  Greeks  began  to  believe  them,  and  sent  Men- 
elaus  into  Bgypt,  where  he  was  kindly  entertained  by  Proteus,  and  had  his  wife  restored  to 
him,  without  any  injury  done  to  her  person  or  goods.  These  things  the  Egyptian  priests 
assured  Herodotus  that  they  certainly  knew,  as  they  had  happened  in  Egypt,  and  had  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  those  who  had  spoken  with  Menelaus  himself.  Herodotus  pro- 
duces one  argument  of  considerable  weight  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  tradition,  viz.,  that  if  it 
had  been  in  King  Priam's  power  to  restore  Helen,  he  would  certainly  have  done  it,  rather 
than  suffer  the  great  calamities  that  befell  his  family,  his  kingdom,  and  himself  during  th« 
course  of  the  war.  Homer  seems,  also,  to  have  known  the  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
for  he  mentions  the  arrival  of  Paris  and  Helen  in  Egypt,  and  says,  that  Menelaus  went 
thither  before  he  returned  home  to  Sparta;  which  voyage  some  writers  have  observed  there 
is  no  good  reason  to  think  he  undertook  at  that  time  for  mere  pleasure.  Neverthelesa 
Homer,  and  with  him  all  the  Greek  poets,  (whose  opinion  the  Latins  have  adopted),  except 
Euripides,  suppreses  the  circumstance  of  Helen's  not  being  in  Troy,  either  from  discrediting 
the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians,  or  as  too  favorable  to  the  cause  of  the  Trojans. 

t  Calckat,  a  famous  soothsayer,  without  whose  advice  and  approbation  nothing  was  nnder> 
taken  by  the  Greeks  during  the  war,  declared,  as  we  are  told,  that  the  goddess  Diana  op- 
posed their  passage  with  contrary  Winds,  and  that  she  was  therefore  to  be  appeased  with  a 
human  victim ;  viz.  Iphigenia — the  daughter  of  Agamemnon.  The  goddess,  the  poets  tell 
OS,  was  incensed  against  Agamemnon  for  having  killed  by  chance  one  of  her  stags,  but  al 
last  pitying  the  innocent  maiden,  she  prevented  her  sacrifice  by  substituting  a  hind  in  her 
place. 
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inhabitants,  and  became  thus  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise;. 
In  the  first  encounter,  Protesilaus,  and  many  others  of  less  note,  were  slain 
by  the  valiant  Hector  and  his  followers.  We  will,  however,  at  least  for 
the  present,  allow  them,  as  both  Thucydides  and  the  poets  have  done,  to 
have  gained  ground  enough  whereon  to  encamp.  But  finding  themsdves 
unable  to  advance  beyond  their  intrenchroents,  and  being  sore  pressed  by 
want  of  provisions,  with  which  they  seem  to  have  been  ill-provided,  they 
were  obliged  to  divide  their  forces,  sending  a  part  o(  them  to  cultivate  the 
,  ground  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  and  a  part  to  forage  at  large  and 
subdue  the  islands  and  cities  on  the  coast  that  sided  with  the  Trojans. 
All  ancient  writers,  whether  poets  or  historians,  agree  that  the  Greeks 
employed  Abe  first  eight  or  nine  years  in  this  manner,  providing  themselves 
with  means  of  sustenance  and  reducing  and  pillaging  the  cities  of  Priam 
and  the  Trojan  cities  on  the  coast*  Hence,  in  the  poets,  we  read  of  many 
towns  taken,  islands  plundered,  strongholds  razed,  numbers  of  people 
carried  away  by  Achilles,  and  other  Greek  chieftains. 

In  the  ninth  or  tenth  year  of  the  war,  the  Greeks  having  re-assembled 
all  their  forces,  and  collected  great  stores  of  provisions,  directed  all  their 
efforts  against  Troy,  which  was  now  defended  not  only  by  the  Trojans  but 
also  by  a  considerable  number  of  allies  and  mercenaries.  We  are  told 
that  the  Greek  armies  had,  however,  not  long  been  assembled,  when  a 
plague  broke  out  in  their  camp,  which  destroyed  many  of  them  ;t  and  that 
when  it  had  ceased,  a  quarrel  arose  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilies,t 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  Greeks  for  a  time  lost  the  assistance  of 
the  latter,  who  alone  seems  to  have  been  a  match  for  the  valorous  Hector. 
Taking  the  opportunity  of  the  inactivity  of  the  most  formidable  warrior  of 
the  enemies,  the  Trojans,  led  by  the  irresistible  Hector,  seem  to  have 
inflicted  more  severe  losses  on  the  Greeks  than  they  had  themselves  suf- 


*  Ovid  says  that  fipom  the  fint  year  to  the  tenth  there  was  no  fighting  at  all»  that  ia»  beforo 
Troy ;  and  Homer— Iliad  iii,— introduces  King  Priam  sitting  on  a  high  tower,  and  there 
laaming  of  Helen  the  names  of  the  Greek  commanders  who  appeared  in  the  field  on  the 
tenth  year;  for  which  fiction,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  there  would,  however,  have  been  no  room, 
had  the  Greeks  been  encamped  together  under  the  walls  of  Troy  for  ten  years.  The  only 
thing  wherein  ancient  authors  differ  as  to  this  particular,  is  that  some  say  the  whole  army 
was  employed  in  subduing  the  Trojan  allies ;  while  others  tell  us  that  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  was  encamped  the  whole  time  before  Troy. 

t  Homer  feigns  that  the  plague  was  sent  by  Apollo,  because  Agamemnon  reused  to  release 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  priesto  of  this  deity ;  but  Heraclides  informs  us,  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  violent  heat  and  pestilential  vapors  raised  by  the  sun;  the  Greeks  having 
been  encamped  among  fens  and  marshes. 

X  The  cause  of  this  quarrel  was,  that  Agamemnon,  having  been  obliged  by  the  soothnyer, 
Oalchas,  to  return  his  fair  captive — the  maiden  for  the  sake  of  whom  the  plague  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  Greeks— to  her  &ther,  a  priest  of  Apollo,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  irritated 
god,  took  Briseis  in  her  room,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  had  fallen  to  Aohillea. 
This  affront  the  latter  could  not  brook  patiently,  but,  actuated  by  revenge,  withdrew  bis 
forces,  and  retired  with  them  on  board  his  own  vessels. 
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fered  from  those  brave  invaders  of  their  country.  Repeated  defeats  at  last 
humbled  the  pride  of  Agamemnon ;  and  it  being  insisted  upon  by  the  other 
Grecian  chieftains  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent  to  Achilles  to  offer 
reconciliation  and  request  his  aid,  the  haughty  monarch,  though  reluc- 
tantly, gave  his  consent  But  Achilles,  as  Homer  tells  us,  proudly  refusing 
to  fight  for  the  common  cause,  told  the  deputies,  that  if  assaulted  by  the 
Trojans,  he  should  know  how  to  defend  himself;  yet  afterwards  he  per- 
mitted his  friend  Patroclus  to  assume  his  arms  and  succor  t,^e  Greeks. 
Patroclus,  however,  after  prodigies  of  valor,  was  slain  by  Hector.  Deeply 
grieved  at  the  loss  of  his  bosom  friend,  Achilles  hastened  to  avenge  his 
death,  having  first  become  reconciled  to  Agamemnon. 

In  the  battle  that  now  ensued,  the  Greeks,  led  by  Achilles,  whose  fury 
none  could  resist,  proved  victorious,  and  drove  the  Trojans  within  the  walls 
of  Troy.  Hector  alone,  disdaining  to  save  himself  in  this  manner,  re- 
mained outside,  resolved  to  encounter  Achilles.  The  moment  had  now 
come  which  was  to  decide  the  result  of  this  long  war.  On  the  life  of 
Hector  depended  the  fate  of  Troy  ;  on  that  of  Achilles,  the  glory  of  Greece. 
Pride  and  patriotism  actuated  the  hero  of  the  Trojans ;  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  revenge  the  champion  of  the  Greeks.  Equal  in  bravery — superior 
strength  or  skill,  or  better  fortune,  was  to  decide  the  victory.  Before  the 
eyes  of  their  respective  friends,  praying  and  hoping  for  their  success,  the 
two  greatest  ivarriors  of  Greece  and  Troy  met  and  fought.  The  death  of 
Patroclus  was  avenged.  Hector  fell.  But  the  conqueror  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  triumph.  He  died  soon  after,  from  the  wound  of  an  arrow  sent 
by  Paris,  and  taking  effect  in  a  part  of  his  body  unprotected  by  the  armor. 

After  the  loss  of  Hector,  the  cause  of  the  Trojans  seems  to  have  been 
hopeless.  At  last  the  Greeks  carried  Troy  itself;  whether  by  force,  strat- 
agem, or  treachery,  is  uncertain.  But  all  writers  agree  that  it  was  taken 
at  night  Some  say  that  ^neas  and  Antenor,  who  commanded  the  Dar- 
danians,  seeing  that  Priam  would  listen  to  no  terms  even  after  the  death 
of  Hector  and  Paris,  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  the  Greeks,  betraying 
the  city  of  Troy  into  their  hands.  The  poets,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  us 
that.it  was  taken  by  the  contrivance  of  a  wooden  horse — a  fable  which 
some  deem  to  have  had  its  origin  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Greeks  entering 
the  city  by  the  Scflean  gate.*  But  in  whatever  manner  the  Greeks  came  into 
possession  of  Troy,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  accounts  of  cruelties  inflicted 
on  the  conquered.  The  captives  being  either  slaughtered  or  made  slaves, 
the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  length  of  the  period  between  this  mourn- 
ful event  and  the  foundation  of  the  Trojan  kingdom  by  Teucer  seems  very 


*  Bone  modern  writen  baTO  conjactiired  that  the  Greeka  entered  Troy  through  a 
Iweach  made  in  the  waU  by  lome  wooden  engine,  called  a  hone,  and  in  the  natare  of  that 
which  the  Bomane,  in  after  agee,  made  nse  of  to  batter  the  wallt,  and  from  its  shape  called 
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uncertaio ;  hut  according  to  the  computations  conflidered  the  most  reliable, 
it  comprised  two  hundred  and  ninety-eix  years.* 

The  Greeks,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  seem  to  have  quarrelled 
among  themselves  relative  to  a  division  of  the  spoils,  and  to  have  separated 
from  each  other  in  an  angry  mood,  while  putting  to  sea  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes,  which  many  of  them  never  reached.  Some  were  never 
again  heard  of;  while  others,  driven  by  the  winds  to  distant  coasts^  laid 
the  foundations  of  new  states. 

The  Trojans  that  had  escaped  the  general  massacre,  seeing  their  coon* 
try's  ruin,  settled  in  distant  regions.  Antenor  established  himself  in  Italy, 
and  founded  the  nation  of  the  Heneti ;  Helenus.t  one  of  Priam's  sons,  eet> 
tied  in  Macedonia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Ilium.t 

All  the  Roman  writers  assure  us  that  ^neas  settled  in  Italy,  and  there 
founded  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  From  him  the  Ciesars  affected  to  derive 
their  descent,  as  many  of  the  other  Romans  from  the  Trojans  who  accom> 
panied  him.i  But,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Lalioa, 
there  are  not  wanting  arguments  of  much  weight  to  invalidate  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Roman  writers.! 


*  According  to  the  same  compatations,  Troy  was  takon  on  the  ftith  of  the  month  Thar- 
gelion,  or  April,  11S4  yean  B.O. 

t  Sume  writers  relate  that,  daring  the  siege^  Helenas  went  over  to  the  Greeks,  and  showed 
them  in  what  manner  they  might  easily-  become  the  masters  of  the  city. 

t  Though  neither  Herodotus  nor  Thucydtdes  teem  to  entertain  any  doabt  of  the  reality  of 
Xfae  Trojan  war  and  the  taking  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  they  do  not  conceal  that  they  qiiea- 
tioned  much  the  details  with  which  these  events  were  accompanied,  as  related  by  the  poets; 
and  the  very  information  which  Herodotus  soaght  for  and  received  from  the  Egyptian  priests 
^lib.  ii.  118— in  regard  to  the  truth  of  what  the  Greeks  related  concerning  this  war,  proves 
its  reality,  as  the  Egyptians  else  would  in  all  probability  have  had  nothing  to  relate  of  events 
which  the  Greeks  had  feigned.  Still  less  likely  is  it  that  the  Egyptians  had  invented  tlw 
main  substance  of  what  they  related  of  Paris,  Helen,  and  Menelaua.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  we  must  rely  upon  the  veracity  of  Herodotns  with  respect  to  what  he  says 
that  the  Egyptian  priests  told  him. 

$  Livy  alone  seems  to  betray  some  doabt  as  to  the  particalars,  insinuating  with  mock 
reserve  that  there  was  not  sufficient  grounds  either  to  admit  or  to  reject  the  opinion. 

II  The  learned  Bockart— -Epist.  N.  um  iEneas  unquam  fuit  in  Italia — has  famished  many  aig;ii- 
ments  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  arrival  of  iSneas  in  Italy  is  a  mere  fable.  Homer, 
instead  of  insinuating  that  iEneas  went  to  Italy,  supposes  him  to  have  remained  in  Phrygia ; 
for  he  introdnces  Neptone  assuring  this  prince  that  he  and  his  posterity  shoald  reign  over  the 
Trojans,  which  the  poet  would  never  have  done  had  he  not  known  that  iEneas  and  his 
posterity  had  raigned,  or  wera  actually  reigning  in  his  time.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  poets  l» 
introduce  their  deities  or  ffrophett  tellmg  befordkand  tkat  sadk  tkmgt  teill  happen  as  the  poet  kmom 
t0  June  already  happened;  brntnopoetet^  made  them  lUter  euek  thimge  at  he  kmew  neOker  did  nor 
could  happen,  which  would  be  Homer's  case  had  iEneas  not  reigned  in  Phrygia.  To  this  argu- 
ment some  answer,  that  iEneas,  after  settling  a  colony  in  Italy,  roturned  to  Phrygia,  and  reigned 
over  the  few  Trojans  that  outlived  the  ruin  of  their  country.  As  this  answer  has  no 
manner  of  foundation  in  history,  it  is  scaroe  worth  refuting.  Dionysius  Halicamassensis  is 
of  opinion  that  Neptune,  or  rather  Homer,  means  only  that  iSneas  was  to  reign  over  such 
Phrygians  as  accompanied  him,  or  over  a  Phrygian  oolony.  But  this  is  no  mora  than  what 
happened  to  Antenor,  Acestes,  Capys,  Helenus,  and  others ;  whereas  the  poet's  intent  is,  te 
make  Neptune  distinguish  ifineas  from  other  Phrygians  by  some  partiealar  marks  of  his  Aiver. 
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Some  writers  tell  us  that  after  the  total  destrueiion  of  Troy,  and  the 
extirpation,  captivity,  or  flight  of  its  inhabitants,  tliat  the  neighboring  Phry* 
gians  and  Lydians  settled  in  that  desolate  country,  and  that  Troas  from 
thence  began  to  be  called  Phrygia.  Others  have  advanced  the  opinion 
that  ^neas,  having  gathered  together  the  scattered  remains  of  the  Trojans, 
rebuilt  the  city,  and  that  his  and  Hector's  descendants  reigned  there  until 
the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Lydians.  But  whichsoever  of  these  opin- 
ions be  true,  this  country  seems  to  have  played  so  insignificant  a  part  long 
afterwards,  that  it  was  lost  to  history  for  many  centuries. 


Beiiides,  tbe  words  of  Venus  in  the  hymn,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Homer,  Iv  T^wc^ur 
dvA^H  are  capable  of  no  other  sense,  than  that  ^fineas  shall  reign  in  the  coantry  of  the 
Trojans ;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  understood  by  Strabo*— lib.  ziii.— who  tells  us  in  express 
terms  that  ^neas  remained  in  the  country  of  the  Trojans ;  that  the  family  of  Priam  being 
extinct,  the  crown  fell  to  him,  and  was  by  him  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  Eustathius 
thinks  that  when  Homer  introduces  Neptune  promising  to  iEneas  that  he  and  his  posterity 
should  reign  over  the  Trojans,  the  poet  by  the  Trojans  meant  the  Romans ;  and  because  it 
might  be  objected,  that  Homer  could  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Romans— being  dead  long 
before  the  foundations  of  Rome — ^he  adds,  that  Homer  bad  either  seen  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyls,  which  derive  the  Roman  princes  from  JEneas,  or  had  himself  foreseen,  as  most  poets 
are  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  that  the  Romans  were  to  descend  from  iEneas,  and 
be  masters  of  the  world.  But  the  books  of  the  Sibyls,  Homer  certainly  never  had  nor 
could  have  seen,  for  they  were  forged,  as  several  writers  have  demonstrated,  above  a  thou- 
sand years  after  Homer's  time ;  and  as  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  Eustathius  is  pleased 
to  bestow  upon  poets,  every  one  sees  that  it  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  truth.  To  tbe 
authority  of  Homer,  we  may  add  that  of  Agathocles  Cyziensis,  quoted  by  Festus,  who  cites 
many  authors,  affirming  ^neas  to  have  been  buried  in  the  city  of  Berecynthia,  by  the  river 
Noles,  (or,  as  others  read,  Gallus.)  not  far  from  Troy.  Stephanus  informs  us  that  the  city  of 
Ascania  in  Phrygia,  was  built  by  Ascanius,  tbe  son  of  iEneas,  wherein  he  agrees  with  Nico- 
laus  Damascenus.  Mela  tells  us  that  the  city  of  Autouchus  was  so  called,  because  Ascanius, 
who  reigned  there,  being  taken  by  the  Pelasgi,  yielded  this  city  to  them  for  his  ransom. 
Hell  aniens,  in  his  Troica,  makes  JEneas  fly  into  Thrace,  and  from  thence  to  Pallene ;  but  as 
to  Ascanius,  he  says*  that  he  remained  in  Troas,  and  reigned  there.  Strabo  assures  us,  that 
the  city  of  Scepsis,  in  former  times  situate  near  Troy,  was  removed  from  thence  sixty  fur- 
longs, by  Scamander,  the  son  of  Hector,  and  Ascanius  the  son  of  iEneas ;  and  adds,  that 
these  two  families  reigned  for  many  years  in  that  city  ;  and  that  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  being  changed  into  a  democracy,  nevertheless  such  as  were  descended  from 
these  two  fiunilies  were  still  honored  with  the  title  of  kings.  Bockart  adduces  also  two 
other  important  arguments,  namely,  that  the  chief  deities  of  the  ancient  Trojans,  Gybele, 
Vonus,  ApoUO)  etc.,  were  for  a  long  time  quite  unknown  to  the  Romans,  and  that  there  is  not 
the  least  similitude  imaginable  between  the  ancient  Phrygian  and  Roman  languages,  which 
he  proves  by  producing  the  few  Phrygian  words  that  have  been  transmitted  to  vs.— Universal 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  32S. 
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LETTER  XXI. 

HISTORY  OF   THE   MTSIANS. 

The  country  of  the  Mysians  is  considered  by  some  writers  to  have  bor- 
rowed its  name  from  the  Lydian  word  Mysos,  signifying  a  beech-tree,  be- 
cause this  kind  of  tree  grew  there  in  great  abundance.  It  was  divided  into 
Greater  and  Lesser  Mysia.* 

In  the  part  of  Mysia  Minor  which  lay  in  the  Propontis,  were  several  cities 
worthy  of  note. 

Cj/zicus,  or  Cyzicuniyf  was  seated  on  an  island  of  the  Propontis  bear- 
ing the  same  name,  but  joined  to  the  continent  by  two  bridges  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great.  This  city,  when  first  known  to  the  Romans,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  richest  of  Asia  ;  hence  Florust  calls  it  the  Rome  of  Asia. 
Its  haven,  marble  towers,  fortifications,  d&c,  are  much  extolled  by  him,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  Latin  writers.  Among  the  many  magnificent 
buildings  that  adorned  it,  the  chief  temple  surpassed  all  others  celebrated 
by  the  ancients.  The  whole  structure  is  described  to  have  been  of  polish- 
ed marble,  and  the  joining  all  covered  with  lines  of  gold ;  the  pillars  four 
cubits  thick,  and  fifty  high,  each  of  one  piece.  The  statue  of  Jupiter  in 
this  temple  was  of  ivory,  and  of  roost  exquisite  workmanship. 

In  after  ages,  Cyzicus  was  obstinately  defended  against  Mithridates  the 
Great,  who  lost  under  its  walls  an  immense  number  of  soldiers,  without 
being  able  to  reduce  it.  Its  ancient  inhabitants,  however,  were  deemed  a 
timid  and  effeminate  race ;  insomuch  so,  that,  when  any  one  betrayed  weak- 
ness or  cowardice,  he  was  contemptuously  called  a  Cyzian. 

The  current  coin  of  this  island,  called  Stater ^  and  weighing  eighteen 
drachmas,  was  engraved  with  such  nicety  and  skill,  that  it  was  anciently 


*  Myiia  Leuer,  or  Minor,  lay,  afusording  to  Strabo,  on  the  Propontis,  and  from  thenoo  ex- 
tended to  Mount  Olympus,  being  bounded  by  Bithynia  and  the  Propontis  on  the  north  and 
and  west,  by  Phrygia  Minor  on  the  south,  and  by  Phrygia  Mi^jor  on  the  east.  Mysia  Great- 
er, or  Mcjor,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  Minor,  on  the  south  by  JEolia,  on  the 
east  by  Phrygia  Major,  and  on  the  west  by  the  iEgean  Sea.  Bat  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of 
Mysia  Major  to  what  Strabo  calls  Mysia  Minor ;  and  what  the  latter  calls  Mysia  Mijor  the 
former  calls  Mysia  Minor.  That  part  of  Mysia  which  lay  between  Ancyra  of  Phrygia  and 
the  river  Rhindacus,  is  also  called  by  Strabo  Abrettana,  and  the  remaining  part  Moreoa. 
The  former  denomination  is  sometimes  given  to  all  Mysia. 

t  This  island  city  is  said  to  have  got  its  name  from  one  of  its  kings,  who  also  ruled  over 
a  part  of  the  adjacent  continent. 

t  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
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lodced  upon  as  a  great  wonder  of  ait*  This  coin  represented  on  one  side 
Cybele,  the  Great  Mother  of  the  gods ;  and  on  the  other  a  lion,  which  has 
made  some  imagine  the  proverb,  which  hence  originated,  to  be  a 
taunt  on  those  who  talk  pompously,  and  affect  to  appear  courageous  as 
lioosy  while  they,  in  reality,  are  timid  as  women.! 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus  claimed  great  antiquity,  and  that  their  city 
had  been  given  by  Jupiter  to  Proserpine  for  her  dowry ;  for  which  reason 
they  worshipped  her  as  their  chief  deity.t 

Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  fallen  marbles  and 
pillars  were  conveyed  to  Constantinople,  to  embellish  that  city.  Under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  it  was  the  metropolb  of  Consular  Hellespont ; 
but  is  now  an  insignificant  place,  called  Chizico. 

Pariuniy  so  called,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  from  Parus, 
the  son  of  Jason,  was  the  next  city  in  importance.  In  it  was  a  naked 
Cupid,  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  and  deemed  not  in  the  least 
inferior  to  the  famous  Yenus  of  Cnidos.§  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city  once 
stood  a  beautiful  temple  of  Apollo,  Act»us,  and  Diana,  whose  ruins  were 
afterwards  employed  to  build  the  altar  at  Parium,  which  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  wonders  of  Asia.  The  ancient  Parisms  are  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  the  Milesians  and  the  more  modern  of  the  Romans,  who, 
in  all  this  province,  had  but  this  colony  and  that  of  Troas.  Parium  is 
now  but  a  village. 

Lanvpsacua^  or  LampsacMfn^l  was  seated  9n  the  entrance  of  the  Pro- 
pontis,  over  against  Calliopolis,  in  the  Thracian  Chersoneus.  It  was  built, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  the  Phooeans ;  according  to  others,  by  Pria- 
pus,  who  was  a  gkative  of  this  place,  and  the  most  infamous  of  all  the  hea- 
then deities.  This  city  is  said  to  have  borrowed  its  name  from  a  young 
woman  named  Lampsacus*  It  had  a  capacious  and  safe  harbor,  and  a 
stately  temple  consecrated  to  Cybele. 

Alexander  the  Great  conceived  such  an  aversion  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  city,  on  account  of  their  scandalous  vices,  as  is  related,  that  he  resolved 
to  lay  the  city  itself  in  ashes.  The  inhabitants,  receiving  timely  informa- 
tion of  his  intention,  dispatched  deputies  to  pray  for  mercy,  and  to  avert, 
if  possible,  the  impending  doom.  The  deputies  no  sooner  appeared  before 
the  king  than  he,  to  relieve  himself  from  their  importunity,  solemnly  vow- 


*  This  gave  birth  to  the  Greek  proverb,  E«ruciry»f  tanipoff,  an  expression  used  in  eom- 
nendiog  any  eminent  performance  in  the  art  of  engraying ;  as  if  the  Cjsician  statues  were 
the  utmost  effort  of  that  art.— Engl.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  ii. 

t  Brasm.  Chiliad. 

I  Appian  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  what  coneems  thia  city,  in  that  part  of  his  History 
that  relates  to  Mitbridates. 

%  In  the  neighborhood  of  this  ci^  lived  the  Ophiogenes,  mentioned  by  Pliny— lib.  viL— 
who  are  said  to  have  had  the  gift  of  curing  the  bites  of  serpents  with  their  touch. 

I  See  p.  46,  vol.  i.  of  this  work. 
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ed  to  deny  their  request  But  the  celebrated  Anaximenes,  who  bad  beea 
the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  eloquence,  and  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
the  embassy,  addressed  him  thus :  ^'  Most  just  and  mighty  king,  the  in- 
habitants of  Lampsacus,  having  been  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  your  dis- 
pleasure, are  anxious  to  atone  for  the  enormous  crime  that  could  provoke 
the  wrath  of  so  merciful  a  prince,  and  have  therefore  sent  us  to  beg  you 
would  utterly  destroy  their  city,  as  a  punishment  due  to  their  transgres- 
sions." This  unexpected  request,  and  the  vow  which  Alexander  had  made 
to  reject  the  supplication  of  the  deputies,  became  thus  the  means  of  the 
preservation  of  Lampsacus. 

Priapus  was  worshipped  here  in  a  particular  manner,  and  his  temple  is 
described  as  a  perfect  sink  of  lewdness,  a  public  school  of  the  most  infa- 
mous and  unnatural  lust. 

The  chief  rivers  of  Mysia  Minor  are  the  Rkyridacus — called  by  Pliny 
Lycus — and  by  the  moderns  Lartacho,  rises  from  a  lake  and  falls  into 
the  Propontis ;  and  Granicus,  which  rising  on  Mount  Ida,  discbarges  itself 
also  into  the  Propontis.  The  former  of  these  rivers  is  memorable  for  the 
victory  which  Lucullus  gained  over  the  Great  Mithridates  on  its  banks  ; 
and  the  latter  is  still  more  famous  for  the  defeat  the  superior  forces  of 
Darius  suffered  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  to  prevent  Alexander 
and  his  army  from  crossing  it.* 

In  this  part  of  Mysia  stands  Mount  Olympus,  called  by  the  Romans 
Olympus  Mysiorum,  as  a  distinction.  It  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  Western  Asia. 

The  city  of  greatest  note  in  Mysia  Major  was  Pergc^moSj  seated  on  a 
spacious  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Caicus.  It  was  iq,  the  time  of  the 
Romans  the  royal  seat  of  the  Attalic  kings.  Eumenes  enriched  it  with  a 
library,  containing,  we  are  told,  200,000  volumes,  for  the  transcribing  of 
which  it  is  said  that  parchment  was  invented,  and  thence  called  by  the 
Latins  Charta  Pergamena.t 

The  soil  of  this  country  was  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
most  fertile  of  Asia.  It  abounded  chiefly  in  wine  and  com,  and  was 
well  stocked  with  cattle,  which  fed  on  large  plains  covered  with  luxuriant 
grass.  It  is  plentifully  watered  with  small  rivers  running  down  from 
Mount  Ida  and  Mount  Olympus. 


•  GraDicns  is  now  called  Sonsougbirli 

t  It  is  related  that  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  gave  occasion  to  tfais  nsefal  oontriTance,  bj 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  Egyptian  papyms,  in  order  to  frastrate  the  design  of 
Eamenes,  which  was  to  cause  all  the  valaable  works  then  extant  to  be  carefnlly  transcribed, 
and  by  that  means  make  a  collection  that  might  rie  with  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria. 

In  Pergamns  was  also  invented  those  costly  hangings  which  now  are  called  tapestry,  and 
to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  appellation  of  Aui43at  from  AuUt,  signifying  a  ball,  because 
the  hall  of  Attalus— during  whose  reign  the  invention  took  place— was  the  first  room 
adorned  with  it.  Galen,  the  celebrated  physician,  was  bom  in  this  city,  and  there  Bacala- 
pins  is  said  to  have  practised  physic 
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We  are  informed  by  Herodotus*  that  the  Mysians  were  of  the  same  oA" 
g'in  as  the  LydiaDS.  According  to  his  account,  Menes,  the  first  king  of 
Lydia,  was  father  to  Catys,  and  Catys  to  Atys,  who  had  three  sons,  Lydus, 
Mysus,  and  Cares.  From  the  first,  the  Lydians,  formerly  called  Mieones, 
from  Mson,  the  sister  of  Cybele,  borrowed  their  name.  Mysius  and  Cares 
planted  Lydian  colonies  in  the  neighboring  countries,  which  from  them 
vrere  named  Mysia  and  Caria.  But  there  are  other  writers  who  tell  us 
that  the  Mysians  were  the  descendants,  not  of  a  Lydian,  but  of  a  Phrygian 

colony.t 

It  would  appear  from  what  Herodotust  and  Pliny§  relate,  that  the  Mysi- 
ans had  in  a  very  remote  age  been  a  brave  people,  and  that  they,  together 
with  the  Trojans,  before  the  Trojan  war,  had  passed  over  the  Bosphorus  to 
Europe,  subdued  all  Thrace,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  river  Peneus.  But 
in  after  ages  they  degenerated  so  much  from  the  valor  of  their  ancestors  as 
to  be  deemed  very  cowardly. I  They  were  prone  to  tears,  and  therefore 
employed  by  the  Greeks  to  attend  their  funerals,  to  lament  those  that  were 
dead. 

The  Mysian  language  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  same  as  I  he  Phry^ 
gian  and  Trojan,  with  some  variations  of  dialect.  As  to  their  manners, 
and  their  progress  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences,  we  have  no  information. 
From  the  situation  of  their  country  and  their  wealth — for  Philostratus  in- 
forms us  that  in  ancient  times  they  were  the  most  wealthy  people  of  thai 
part  of  Asia — we  may  be  justified  in  concluding  that  they  carried  on  a 
lucrative  trade. 

Their  religion  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  of  the  Phrygians. 
They  worshipped  the  same  deities  and  practised  the  same  religious  cere- 
monies, which  has  induced  many  to  conclude  that  they  originally  were 
Phrygians.  There  was  in  the  city  of  Cyzicus  a  magpnificent  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Cybele,  and  near  Parium  stood  another  dedicated  to  Apollo. 
Nemesis  is  also  numbered  among  their  deities,  and  was  worshipped  in  a 
stately  temple  built  by  King  Adrastus,  not  far  from  the  last-mentioned  city. 
The  worship  of  Priapus  seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Mysi- 
ans not  until  after  the  time  of  Hesiod.  The  Mysian  priests  abstained 
fi:om  flesh,  and  were  forbidden  to  marry.  It  was  a  ceremony  practbed 
among  them  to  sacrifice  a  horse  and  eat  his  entrails  before  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  priesthood. 

Their  government  appears  to  have  been  monarchical ;  and  though  sev- 
eral writers  have  expressed  the  opiniop,  in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  there 
existed  Mysian  kings  before  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  there  is,  however, 


*  Lib.  i.  c.  clxxL 

t  Strabo  derives  the  Asiatic  Myiiani  from  those  of  Bnrope  inhabiting  the  conntry  whioh 
lies  between  Mount  Hemas  and  Danube,  and  called  hj  the  Bomans  Mesia,  and  now  com- 
prising Bosnia,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  and  Wallachia. 

X  Lib.  yii.  (  Lib.  vii.  |  Btrabo,  lib.  xii 
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none  known  to  us  anterior  to  the  Argonautic  expedition.  But  Diodonie^ 
tells  us  that  the  Mysians  had  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  Ninus,  and 
continued  for  a  long  time  to  remain  under  the  dominion  of  his  succesBore. 
After  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  dispersion  of  the  Trojans,  the  Myaiaxis 
took  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Troas^  which  they  continued  to  hold  un* 
iil  they  were  conquered  by  Croesus. 

The  first  king  of  Mysia  whose  name  has  come  down  to  us  is 

Olympus.    He  is  said  to  have  been  married  to  the  daughter  of  Ja- 

sius  or  JasioD,  brother  of  Dardanus,  king  of  Troy.    Next  to  Olympus,  we 

find  Teuthras  mentioned,  thouirh  it  is  uncertain  whom  it  was  he 

succeeded.  He  married  Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus,  son  of  the  king 

of  Arcadia.    Having  no  son  himself,  Teuthras  gave  his  daughter  Agriope, 

whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife,  in  marriage  to  Telephus,  his  second  wife's 

son  by  Hercules.t    He  is  also  said  to  have  built  a  city,  to  which  he  gave 

the  name  Teuthrania,  which  name  afterwards  became  common  to  the 

surrounding  country,  and  in  process  of  time  to  all  Mysia.    He  had  also 

another  daughter  by  Tecmessa,  who,  in  the  division  of  the  captives  whom 

the  Greeks  had  taken  in  Mysia,  fell  to  Ajax  the  son  of  Telamon. 

Tdephus^  who  succeeded  Teuthras  to  the  crown,  is  said  to 
have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Hercules  by  Auge.  Being  ex- 
posed, by  order  of  his  grandfather,  on  Mount  Parthenius,  he  was  nursed 
there  by  a  hind  till  he  was  found  by  the  shepherds  of  one  Corythus,  who 
brought  him  up  as  his  own  child.  When  Telephus  was  grown  up,  he 
became  desirous  to  find  out  his  mother,  and  was  directed  by  an  oracle  to 
steer  his  course  towards  Mysia,  where  he  was  received  with  much  joy,  noc 
only  by  his  mother,  but  also  by  Teuthras,  who  was  so  pleased  with  him 
that  he  bestowed  his  daughter  upon  him,  and  appointed  him  his  heir. 

In  the  Trojan  war  he  first  sided  with  Priam,  and  was  severely  wounded 
by  Achilles ;  but  afterwards  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  Greeks  to  dis- 
continue the  aid  he  had  lent  the  Trojans  and  to  act  a  neutral  partt  We 
are  told  by  Pausanias  and  Aristides  that  he  planted  a  colony  of  Arcadians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Pergamus.  Jomandes§  makes  him  the  king  of 
the  Goths. II 

Telephus  is  said  to  have  had  two  sons,  Eurypylus  and  Latinus.  The 
former,  some  writers  tell  us,  was  killed  in  the  Trojan  war ;  others  say  that 
he  succeeded  his  father,  or  reigned  over  the  Cilicians.  Latinus  is  said  to 
have  led  a  colony  of  Ceteans  to  Italy. 

Eurypulua  left  a  son  named  Arius,  who  was  slain  in  a  single  combat  by 


*  Lib.  ii.  ch.  it. 

t  Diod.  lib.  iv ;  Strabo,  lib.  ziiL ;  Apollod.  etc, 
X  Da  rebiu  Getesi*. 

%  Jornaodei  oonfouncU  the  Earopean  with  the  Aaiatic  Mysians;   for  those  of  Burope^ 
whom  Plioy  calls  Mesiaos,  are  thoagbt  to  be  descended  from  the  Mysians  of  Asia. 
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Amphiolus — son  of  Neoptolemus,  the  reputed  son  of  AchiIIes~who,  we 
are  told,  took  possessioa  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysia.  We  find  no  kings  of 
that  country  mentioned  till  many  ages  later,*  when  the  Attalic  family 
reigned  at  Pergamus. 

I  will  here  observe,  that  what  is  related  of  the  Phrygians  and  the  Mysi* 
ans  cannot  be  deemed  as  an  authentic  history ;  still,  much  being  entitled 
to  credit,  we  are  not  justified  in  treating  as  altogether  fiEd[>ulous  the  accounts 
handed  down  to  us  of  these  nations  by  ancient  writers.  The  more  we 
investigate  the  traditions  of  the  ancients,  the  more  convinced  we  become, 
that  what  at  first  may  appear  incredible,  has  nevertheless  often  some 
foundation  in  truth. 

We  have  seen  that  deciphered  inscriptions  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
have  enabled  us  to  carry  back  the  history  of  the  Eg3rptian8  to  a  period 
when,  according  to  the  notions  which  prevailed  among  Christian  writers 
with  few  exceptions,  anterior  to  the  memorable  discoveries  of  M.  Cham- 
pollion,  mankind  did  not  exist,  or  was  but  in  its  infancy.  The  discoveries 
which  have  within  a  few  years  been  made  by  M.  Botta  and  Mr.  Layard, 
of  the  entombed  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh,  while  proving  the  civilization  of 
the  Assyrians,  will  probably  ofier  ample  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of 
that  nation,  and  confirm  and  enlarge  the  information  which  Ctesias  has 
given  of  its  ancient  kings.t 

But  as  soon  as  the  high  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  kingdoms  shall  have 
been  established  beyond  a  doubt,  then  I  think  that  there  will  be  few  who 
will  deny  that  there  have  existed  states  in  Asia  Minor  from  a  much  more 
remote  time  than  what  has  hitherto  been  generally  admitted,  and  who  will 
consequently  concede  that  there  is  probably  much  truth  in  those  ancient 
traditions  which  we  have  been  so  much  inclined  to  consider  as  mere  fiibles. 

Modem  investigations  having  the  tendency  to  dissipate  the  darkness 
which  has  prevented  us  from  penetrating  into  the  recesses  of  antiquity  will 


*  EngliBb  TJniTenal  HiBtoiy,  vul.  it 

t  It  Ib  very  probable  that  mach  hiBtoAcal  information  is  contained  in  the  long  inacriptiona 
which  are  to  be  aeen  on  the  Assyrian  monaments  which  Mr.  Layard  has  brought  to  light, 
as  there  can  now  be  scarcely  any  doubt  that  the  Assyrians  had  the  same  custom  as  the 
Egyptians  of  embodying  their  historical  records  in  the  inscriptions  that  accompany  every 
siege  or  battle-piece.  These  records,  as  far  as  they  are  discovered,  have  now  been  copied 
with  the  utmost  care.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  they  are  in  a  character,  if  known  at  all, 
as  yet  imperfectly  known;  still  a  hope  is  held  out,  that  it  will  soon  be  deciphered  by  the 
information  which  Mr.  Layard  has  given  us,  that  this  cuneiform,  arrow-headed  or  wedge- 
shaped  writing  is  very  simple.  But  the  deciphering  will  not  satisfy  our  curiosity,  for  the 
language  too  must  be  discovered  and  interpreted.  That  this,  however,  will  be  done,  I  do  not 
doubt,  particularly  as  there  is  every  probability  that  it  is  but  a  dialect  of  that  great  language 
which  prevailed  between  the  Halys  and  the  Buphrates,  and  with  many  dialects  of  which  we 
are  fully  acquainted.  Our  jopes  of  soon  seeing  the  Assyrian  cuneiform  deciphered  are 
greatly  increased  by  the  success  which  Msgor  Bawlinson  has  met  with  in  his  attempt  at 
deciphering  the  Persian  cuneiform. 
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be  the  means,  I  trust,  of  confirming  the  opinion  that  there  existed  a  civilized 
people  in  Western  Asia  even  before  the  time  of  Ninus.  Thus,  perhaps,  by 
degrees,  history  will  enable  us  to  trace  man's  first  steps  towards  civilizadon, 
and  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  his  physical  and  moral  qualities  have 
been  developed.  This  would  be  the  more  interesting,  as  we  know  '^'that, 
in  the  beginning,  when  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  when  the 
earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  darkness  was  on  the  foce  of  the 
deep,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  waters,'  the  naked 
rock  alone  rose  from  the  abyss ;  that  after  a  chaotic  night  of  countless 
ages,  a  new  period  of  creation  began,*  which  kindled  vegetable  life,  first 
in  the  lowest  link  of  the  chain,  the  humble  moss  rising  in  its  gradual 
development  to  the  nobler  plants,  with  the  lofty,  ever-verdant,  palm  at 
their  head ;  that  after  new  successive  revolutions,  organic  life  began  in 
its  lowest  link,  the  zoophyte,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  Crustacea,  the 
amphibia,  and  the  fish ;  that  after  renewed  convulsions,  which  raised  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  above  the  clouds  and  cast  down  mountams  into  the 
abysses  of  the  sea,  those  monsters  of  the  primeval  world  arose,  which  have 
most  happily  disappeared,  but  whose  fossil  remains  furnish  undeniable 
proofs  of  their  existence ;  that  at  a  subsequent  stage  these  were  replaced 
by  creatures  of  a  higher  kind,  the  mammalia;  and  that  finally,  in  the  last 
of  these  periods  of  creation,  the  noblest  work  on  earth  of  the  Creator, 
MAN,  appeared  and  rejoiced  at  the  paradise  that  presented  itself  to  his 
enchanted  eye."t 

Thus  science  is  made  to  supply  the  want  of  history ;  and  thus  both 
contribute  to  enlarge  man's  views,  and  to  inspire  him  with  the  highest 
admiration  and  love  of  that  Incomprehensible  Being  who  made  him  the 
lord  of  the  earth. 


*  **  In  the  figurative  Language  of  fne  Holy  Scriptarci,  a  day  of  creation," 
t  The  Theogony  of  the  Hindoos,  hr  Oomit  M.  Bjamitiema,  Swediih  Ambaaeidor  at  tho 
Ooort  of  St.  Jamea 
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AaroD,  (made  high  prieft),  807, 209 

Aaron,  304 

Aaron's  Bons,  209 

Abba,  (an  outer  dress  of  the  Arabs^,  217 

Abel-mitzraim  ("  the  moorning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians"), 113 

Abiatbar,  (the  son  of  Abimelech,  the  high 
priest),  374 

Abimelech,  (the  son  of  Gideon),  338-340 

Abimelech,  (the  high  priest  slain  by  Saul),  373 

Abigail,  (the  wife  of  Nabal  and  of  David),  377, 
379 

Abijjah,  (king  of  Jadah,)  492,494 

Abishai  aefeats  the  Bdomites,  401 

Abner,  388,  390,  392,  393 

Abraham.  14-21 

Abraham  visits  Egypt,  23-25 

Abraham's  victory  over  the  Aasyrians,  28 

Abraham*s  obedience,  43 

Abrettana,  or  Mysia,  568 

Absalom,  avenging  Tamar,  flees  to  Tabnai,  408 

Absalom's  revolt,  409-417 

Absalom's  sepulchre  in  the  valley  of  Jeh?sha- 
pbat,  417 

Abydos,  (  a  city  of  Phrygia),  545 

Acdestis,  (a  fabulous  persouase),  535 

Achilles,  564 

Adages,  (a  Phrygian  deity),  539 

Adonyah's  attempt  to  mount  the  throne,  427, 
428 

Adonibezek,  (king  of  Bezek),  325 

Agenor,  556 

Agamemnon,  561 

Abab  (kin^  of  Israel),  472 

Ahab  wamng  with  Benhadad,  476 

Ahab's  death,  477 

Ahaziah,  (king  of  Israel),  478 

Ahaziah,  ^king  of  Judah),  507-509 

Ahitophel,  411,  415,  416 

Alexander's  transit  of  the  Pamphylian  Sea,  166 

Allon-bachuth,  (the  oak  of  Weeping),  78 

Amasa,  416,  422 

Amaziah,  (king  of  Jadah),  504 

Amaziah  defeats  the  Bdomites,  505 
killed  by  conspirators,  506 


Amnon  violates  his  sister  Tamar,  407 

Amon,  (king  of  Judah),  516 

Amosis,  or  Amos  (supposed  by  Mr.  Wilkmson 

to  be  the  king  who  did  not  know  Joseph) 

118, 119 
Amram,  (the  father  of  Moses),  1526 
Auakim,  (the),  315 
Anaximenes  (the  wit  of)  570 
Angels,  31, 32 
Aogels  declared  to  have  etherial  bodies,  (by 

the  Council  of  Nice,  787),  32 
Aogels  declared  to  be  immaterial  beings  (by 

the  Lateran  Council,  1215).  32 
Atiteuor,  556 

Apamea,  (a  Phrygian  city),  531 
Apion,  (in  regard  to  Moses),  158,  159 
Apis,  189 

Apollo  Smynthins,  552 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  222—229 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  captured  by  the  Philis- 

tines,  349 
Arundelian  marbles,  (the),  561,  562 
Asa  (king  of  Jadah)  494—496 
Ashkenez,  (son  of  Gomer)  549 
Asia  Minor,  528 
Asia  Proper,  529 

Asia,  (daughter  of  Oceanos  and  Thetia,  529 
Attis,  (son  of  Nana,  the  daughter  of  Acdestis, 

535,  536 
Attis  (betrothal  with  Midas'  daughter),  536 
Azooma,  an  Eastern  Feast,  105 
Baal's  priesu  and  Elijah,  475 
Baalberith,  (an  idol),  338 
Baalzephou,  147 
Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  469 
Bacchus  worshipped  by  the  Phrygians,  539 
Barak,  333,  334 
Batia,  or  Asia,  or  Arisba,  daughter  of  Teucer 

552 
Bathsheba  debauched  by  David,  403 
Benjamin,  (birth  of)  78 
Bezaleel  (the  builder  of  the  Tabernacle),  19 
Boaz  marries  Ruth,  331,  332 
Blood  revenge,  280,  281 
Brazen  altar,  (the)  324 
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Brazen  laver,  (the)  235  I 

Breastplate  of  the  Hebrew  high  priest,  219 
Brutal  conduct  of  the  men  ofGibeab,  326 
Burnt  ufferings,  189 
Calchas,  563 

Chteremon's  opinioa  of  Moms  and  the  Israel- 
ites, 157 
Chedorlaomer,  27 
Cherim,  or  the  tow  of  "  the  accursed  thing/' 

258,  259 
Cherubims,  (the)  229 
OircnnicisioD,  34 

Oivil  and  Criminal  Laws  of  Moses,  (the),  274 
Colosse,  (a  Phrygian  city),  531 
Cxyse,  (wife  of  Dardanus),  554 
Cushan-rishthaim,  (a  king  of  Mesopotamia), 

328 
Cybele,  (the  Phrygian  goddess),  535,  536 
Oybele's  Priests,  537,  539 
Cyzicus  or  Cyzicum,  568 
Dardanus,  (King  of  Troas),  552,  554 
Daughters  of  Hebrew  Priests  punished  with 

Death  for  Uucliastity,  210 
David  anointed  King,  363 
David  plays  on  the  Harp  before  Saul,  365 
David  slays  Goliath,  366,  367 
David  marries  Micbal,  Saul's  Daughter,  868 
David  flees  to  Ramah  to  Samuel,  369 
David  flees  to  Nob,  and  farther  to  Moab,  372 
David   while  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zipb,  is 

visited  by  Jonathan,  375 
David  spares  the  Life  of  Saul  in  a  Cave,  376 
David  withdraws  to  the  Philistines,  380 
David  receives  Ziklag  from  Achis,  380 
David,  King  of  Judah,  387 
David's  wives,  389 
David  punishes  with  Death  the  Assassins  of 

Ishbosheth,  394 
David  King  of  United  Israel,  395 
David  reduces  the  fortress  of  Jebos  on  Mount 

Zion,  396 
David  removes  the  ark  from  Kiijath-Jearim  to 

Jerusalem,  397,  399 
David's  Design  to  build  a  Temple,  400 
David  extends  the  frontiers  to  the  Buphrates, 

400 
David  rebuked  by  Nathan,  400,  404 
David's  Friendship  with  Hiram,  401 
David  debauches  Bathsheba,  403 
David's  cruelty  against  the  Ammonites,  406 
David's  Guards,  the  Cherethites,  Pelethites, 

and  Gathites,  412 
David  returns  to  Jerusalem    on   Absalom's 

Death,  420,  421 
David  conquers  the  Philistines  in  several  bat* 

ties,  424 
David  takes  the  Census  of  the  People,  425, 

427 
David  addresses  the  People  before  his  Death, 

430 
David's  Death,  431 
Day  of  Atonement,  (the)  882,  353 
Deborah,  334,  336 
Decalogue,  (enactment  of  the)  186 
Delilah,  346 

Departure  of  the  Israelites  ftom  Egypt,  144 
Dinah,  77 
Diodoms  Siculus,  in  regard  to  the  Exodus  of 

the  Hebrews,  159 


Doeg,  (the  Edomite  who  killed  Abknelccfa 

the  High  Priest),  573 
Drawers  of  Linen  used  by  the  Hebrew  Priest*, 

212 
Ehenezer,  (*'  the  Help-Stone),  350 
Eelauts  of  Persia,  (the)  120 
Bglon,  (King  of  the  Moabites),  329 
Egyptian  PriesU,  268 
Khud  assassinates  Eslon,  329 
^1  Araba,  (Valley  of),  302 
Elah,  ([King  of  Israel),  470 
Eleanites,  (a  religious  Sect),  482 
El>elohe  Israel,  (the  mighty  God  of  Israel,  77 
El  Ghoeyr.  (the  Valley  of)  303 
Eli,  (the  first  High-Priest  of  Ithamar's  da- 

scendanU),  348,  349 
Elijah,  (the  Prophet)  473,  478 
Blim,  (probably  the  present  Wady  Gbaron 

del),  175 
ElishR.  (the  Prophet)  374, 482 
Elisha's  Death,  486 
Ephraim,  (Joseph's  Son).  117 
Ephraimites,  (ihe)  Revolt  against  Jephthah, 

343 
Bphod,  (the)217 

Epictetus,  (a  purl  of  Phrygia  Minor),  545 
Ericthonius,  (the  sou  of  Dardanus),  &54 
Esau,  55.  73,  76 
Esarhaddou  sending  colonies  into  Samaria, 

488,  489 
Esarhaddon  invades  Judah  and  makea  Matma- 

seh  his  prisoner,  515 
Etham,  (the  city  of )  146 
Exodus  probably  under  the  Reign  of  Am euo- 

phis,  116 
Feast  of  the  Tabernacle,  (the)  251,  252 
Feiran,  or  Faran,  (Valley  of)  181 
Firdousi,  (a  Persian  Poet),  79 
Firstborn  Children  presented  to  Jehovah,  243 
First  Fruits,  244 

Fundamental  Law  of  the  Hebrews,  (the)  2<«5 
Gaal,  (a  Chiefbiin),  339,  340 
Galen,  (a  celebrated  Physician),  570 
Ganymedes,  (Son  of  Tros),  555  556 
Gedaliah,  (Governor  of  Judah),  525 
Gibeth,  (the  Residence  of  Saul),  373 
Gideon,  337 

Girdle,  (as  used  by  the  Hebrew  Prioats),  SI 3 
Golden  Calf,  (the)  188,  189* 
Golden  Candlesticks,  (the)  of  the  Tabernacle, 

232 
Goliath,  365 

Gordius,  (I.  and  II.)r  541,  543 
Gordium,  (a  Phrygian  City),  531 
Goshen,  110 
Granicus,  (the)  576 
Hadad  attempts  to  recover  the  throne  of  Edom, 

463 
Hogar,  (the  concubine  of  Abraham),  43 
Haunm  (king  of  the  Ammonites)  conquered 

by  Joab,  402 
Harmoniah,  (daughter  of  Dardanus  and  wife 

of  Cadmus),  554 
Hebrew  writings,  (the)  6,  17 
Hebrew  notation,  144 

Hebrews  (the)  uuder  the  sway  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, 117,  125 
Hebrew  religion,  196 
Hebrew  laws,  200, 203 
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Hebrew  prietti,  209,  310 

Hebrew  high-prieBt,  213, 316 

Hebrew  magistrates,  266,  268 

Hebrew  elders  (the)  ask  Samuel  for  a  king, 

351 
Hebrew  officers  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  453, 

456 
Hector  killed  by  Achilles,  565 
Helen,  560,  561 
Heneti  (the)  choose  Antenor  fcr  their  leader, 

556 
Hezekiah,  509 
Hezekiah  receiyes  letters  from  Merodach  Be- 

ladan,  514 
Hezekiah's  death,  514 
High  treason  ponisbed  with  death  by  the 

Hebrews,  281,  282 
Hilkiah,  the  high-priest,  discovers  the  Original 

of  the  Law,  517 
Hiram,  401 

Holocaaat,  (the),  337, 239, 240,  241 
Hor,  (Moantain  oO  303 
Horenites,  (the)  27 
Horeb,  (the)  180, 181 
Husbai,  (David's  friend),  413 
Ida,  (mountain  in  Troas),  547 
Has,  (king  of  Tios),  556 
Iphidanas,  (son  of  Antenor),  556 
Iphigenia,  563 
Isaac,  33,  41,  55,  79 
Ishboshetb,  or  Eah-boal,  387, 394 
Ishmael,  (son  of  Abraham),  41,  43,  54 
Ishmael,  (a  prince  of  David's  house),  525 
Israelites  (tne)    departure  of   from    Egypt, 

144 
Ittai  (the  chief  of  David's  body-guard).  412 
Jabin,  (king  of  Hazor),  315 
Jacob,  55 

Jacob  gets  the  blessing  of  Isaac,  60,  61 
Jacob's  journey  to  Padam-Arom,  63 
Jacob's  dealings  with  Laban.  64,  7^ 
Jacob's  reconciliation  with  Bsau,  71,  76 
Jacob's  children,  79 
Jacob's  arrival  in  Egypt,  109 
Jacob's  funeral,  112,  113 
Jair,  (the  judge),  341 
Jami  (a  Persian  poet),  79 
Jegar-sahadutha,  or  Qaleed,  71 
Jehovah,  22,  45 
Jehovah  Nissi,  ("Jehovah  is  my  banner'*), 

184 
Jehoram,  (kin^  of  Israel),  478 
Jehoram  wamng  against  the  Moabites,  479 
Jehoram's  war  against  Benhadad,  480 
Jehoram  wounded  at  Ramoth-Gilead,  481 
Jehoram  murdered  by  Jehu,  433 
Jehoshaphat,  (kingof  Judah),  496 
Jehoshaphat  .  concludes    au    alliance    with 

Ahab,  497 
Jeboshaphat's  death,  499 
Jehoram,  (king  of  Judah),  500 
Jehoram  defeats  the  king  of  Edom,  500 
Jehoram's  death,  501 

Jehoahaz  or  Sbaljum,  (king  of  Judah),  519 
Jehoahaz,  (king  of  Israel),  486 
Jehoiakim,  519,  521 
Jehoiachin,  or  Jeconiah,  521 
Jehoiada,  the  high  priest,  502 


Jehn  exhorted  by  Blisha  to  usurp  the  throne, 

482 
Jehu  causing  the  priests  of  Baal  to  be  mar« 

dered,  485  '• 

Jehu's  death,  486 
Jephtbah,  341-344 
Jeremiah  the  Prophet,  523 
Jericho,  314 
Jeroboam,  flight  to  and  return  from  Bcypt 

463-464 
Jeroboam  I.,  (king  of  Israel),  465-469 
Jeroboam  II.  487 
Jerusalem  destroyed  by  the  Assyaians,  523* 

525 
Jezebel  (Ahab's  queen),  472 
Jezebel  killed  by  the  command  of  Jehu,  483 
Joab.  388 
Joab    made  chief  of  the  armies  of  United 

Israel,  396 
Joab  killed  by  the  command  of  Solomon,  437 
Joash,  or  Jehoash,  (King  of  Israel),  486 
Joash  conquers  Benhadad  III.,  486 
Joash's  Death,  477 
Joash,  (King  of  Judah),  503,  504 
Jonathan  conquers  the  Garrison  of  Gibeahi 

360 
Joseph,  79 
Joseph's  Dreams,  80 
Joseph  sold  by  his  Brethren,  80 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  88,  89 
Joseph's  Brethren  arrive  in  Egypt,  100 
Joseph's  corpse,  114,  115 
Joseph's  Descendants,  116,  117 
Josephus  in  regard  to  the  Exodus,  160, 167 
Joshua,  311 

Josbaa  sends  spies  into  Jericho,  312 
Joshua's  Death,  321 
Josiah,  (King  of  Judah),  515 
Josiah  defeated  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  517 
Josiah  mortally  wounded  expires,  518 
Jotbam,  (King  of  Judah,)  507 
Judah  and  Tamar,  84 
Kadesh  Barnea,  (encampment  at)  203 
Kebla,  225 
Ketuml),  53 

Korah,  (the  Conspiracy  of)  295,  300 
Laban,  64,  68 

Lampsacus,  (a  Oit^  of  Mysia),  569 
Laodice,  (a  Phrygian  City),  531 
Laomedou,  (King  of  Troy),  558 
Law  of  Retaliation,  (the)  279,  280 
Leah,  64 

Legislative  Assemblies  oi  tne  Hebrew%  271 
Lepers,  (purification  of )  255 
Leprosy  of  Clothes,  256 
Leprosy  of  Houses,  257 
Levites,  (the)  195,  207,  208, 268,  270 
Levi's  Sons,  208,  209 
Levitical  Cities,  (tJie)  313 
Lityerses,  543 
Lysimachus's  Opinion  of  the  Israelites,  157, 

158 
Lydian  Asia,  529 

Maachab,  (Rehoboam's  wife),  491 
Mfleander,  (the)  531 

Mahanaim,  (the  Residence  of  Ishbosaeth,)  388 

Maimonides,  201 

Manasseh,  (Joseph's  Son),  116 
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Manatieh,  (King  of  Jadah).  515 

Man»,  (King  of  Phrygia ),  540 

Manna,  17f 

Marah,  (the  Well  of)  133 

Marsya,  (River  of  Phrygia),  540 

Maaorete  Hebrew,  (the)  9 

Mattan,  (High-Prieet  of  Baal,)  503 

Melchizedek,  29 

MemnoD,  (ton  of  Tithonus),  557 

Meoelaas  visits  Egypt,  563 

Menes,  (King  of  Mysia),  511 

Mephibosbeto,  (Son  of  Jonathan),  413 

MercY-Seat,  (the)  229 

Micah,  325 

Midas,  (King  of  Phrvgia),  540 

Midas,  (II.)  541, 

Midas,  (III.,  IV..  and  V.).  543,  544 

Minos  charged  by  Saidas  with  the  Rape  of 
Oanymedes,  555 

Miriam,  (Motes'  Sitter),  292 

Misprison   of    Treaton,    (capitally  punished 
among  the  Hebrews),  281 

Mitre  or  Tarban  of  the  Hebrew  Priests  and 
High-Priest,  212,  215 

Mizpeb,  (or  the  Watch-Tower),  72 

Moses,  126,  156.  158,  159,  260 

Motes'  Flight  to  Midian,  129 
Moses  aud  Aaron's  first  Interview  with  Pha- 
raoh, 132 

Moses  performing  Miracles  in  Es^rpt,  134,  140 

Moses'  Expedition  against  the  Etniopians,  155, 

156 
Mummies,  114 
Mosnnvec,  (the  Poem  of  Jami  the  Persian 

Poet),  79 
Murder,  (bow  pnniihed  among  me  Hebrewa), 

280 
Mysia,  568 
Mysians,  (the)  571 
Nabal  refuses  the  request  of  DftTid,  and  dies 

with  fear,  377,  379 
Naboth,  476,  477 
Nadesh,  King  of  the  Ammonites,  inTadea  laraely 

356 
Nadab,  (King  of  Israel),  469 
Najoth,  ra  College  of  Hebrew  Prieati,  369 
Nana,  (toe  Daughter  of  King  Sangariiia,  and 

Mother  of  Attis),  535,  536 
Nannacus,  (Antediluvian  King  of  Phrygia  the 

Greater),  540 
Nathan  rebukes  David,  404,  405 
Nazarite,  (Vow  of)  310 
Nebo  or  Abarim,  (Mountain  of)  310 
Nebuchadnezzar  defeats  Pharaoh-Necho,  520 
Nebuchadnezzar  reduces  Jemialem,  520,  521 
Nebuzaradao,  522 

Nederim,  (or  affirmative  Vows,)  258 
Nemesis,  571 
Nethenims,  (or  menial  Servants  in  the  Temple 

of  Jerusalem),  208 
New  Moons  and  Feast  of  Trumpets,  248 
Obadiah  saves  the  Prophets  of  Jehovah,  473 
Obed,  (the  Prophet),  508 
Og,  (Kin^  of  Bashani,  305,  306 
Omri,  (King  of  Israel),  470 
Osarsiph,  (or  Moses  acoording  to  Manetho), 

155, 156 
Othniel,  :i28 
Otreus,  543 


Paris,  560,  561 

Parian  Chronicle,  56S 

Parium,  (a  City  of  Mysia),  569 

Passriver,  (the)  141,  249,  250 

Peace-Offerings,  189 

Pentecost,  (the  Feast  of)  250,  251 

Per^amus,  (the  City  of)  510 

Penury,  280 

Pfailu,  (the  Platonic),  167 

Phrygia  Proper,  530 

Phrygians,  (the)  531 

Phrygian  Language,  (the)  532 

Phrygia  Minor  or  Troaa,  545 

Pi-ha-hi-rotb,  (the  Month  of  the  Ridge)^  147 

Podarces  or  Priam,  559 

Polygamy  among  the  Hebrews,  277,  288 

Power  of  the  Hebrew  Priests,  277 

Priam,  559 

Priam's  Children,  560 

Punishment  of  an  Adultress  among  tlft»  He> 

brews,  89 
Purifications,  255 

Purveyors  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  456,  467 
Bachel,  64 
Rachel's  Death,  68 
Rabab,  (the  Harlot).  313 
Rabshekeh,  (a  General  of  Sennachorib'a),  512 
Ransom,  280 

Rebekah,  (the  Wife  of  Isaac),  51,  53 
Rehoboam,  464,  466,  490 
Refaoboam't  Death,  492 
Renewal  of  the  Covenant  on  Gerisim    Mid 

Ebal  317 
Rephidim,  180 

Reuben  corrupting  Bilhah,  78 
Rezin,  (King  of  Damascna),  463 
Rhyndactts,  (a  River  in  Mytia),  510 
Robe  of  the  Ephod,  (the)  216,  217 
Ruth,  (the  Daughter-in-law  of  Naomi),  330, 331 
Sabbath,  (the)  245,  246 
Sabbatic  Year,  (the)  253 
Sacrifices  and  Offerings,  236,  244 
Samarian  Pentateuch,  (the|  10 
Samaria,  (founded  by  Omn),  471 
Samson,  344,  347 
Samuel,  948,  353 

Samuel  angry  with  Saul,  360,  361 
Samuel  anoints  David,  363,  364 
Samuel's  Death,  375 
Saul  anointed  Kins  of  Israel,  353 
Saul  conquers  Naaesh,  356,  358 
Saul  causes  the  Death  of  Abimeleoh,  373 
Saul  consults  the  Female  Necromancer  at  Sp» 

dor,  381 
Saul's  Death,  383 
Saul's  and  his  fisllea  Sons'  bodies  raseaed  and 

burnt  by  the  Inhabitants  of  Jabesb,  384 
Saul's  Sons  butchered  on  the  danumd  of  die 

Oibeonitea,  423,  424 
Scamander  and  Simois,  (the)  547 
Scribes,  (in  the  Time  of  Solomon),  454 
Seir,  (the)  303 

Sennacherib  invades  Judsh,  511 
Sennacherib  returns  to  Nineveh,  512 
Septuagiut,  (the)  9 

Sepulchres  of  the  Hebrew  Kittg%  515,  516 
8  ham  gar,  329,  330    - 
Sheba,  (Queen  of)  460,  461 
Serbul,   the  Mountain  of)  180 
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Sbilob,  (in  Bphnam),  317 

Sbibboletfa    pronoanced    Sibboletb    bj   tbe 

Ejpbraimites,  344 
SbaUam,  487 

Shalmaneter  oonqnen  Hotea,  488 
8huhak  or  Seoonobii  inTades  Jadab,  491 
Sbekinab,  (the)  225,  229,  231 
Sbimei  abannff  David,  413 
Sbimei  pat  to  Death  by  Solomon,  438 
Shoterim,  (or  Oenealosista,)  272 
Siddim,  (the  Vale  of)  36 
8ibon,  (King  of  the  Ammonitefl,)  305 
Sinai,  180,  181 

Sipylns,  (a  Phrysian  Oitr),  531 
Siaera,  (a  General  of  Jabus),  333,  334 
Slavery,  87 

Slavery  amons  tbe  Hebrewa,  276 
Solomon  proclaimed  the  Snocenor  of  David, 

428,  430 
Solomon  aaeeeeds  to  the  Throne,  435 
Solomon  pata  Adongab,  Joab,  and  Sbimei,  to 

Death,  436,  438 
Solomon  marriea  Pharaoh's  Daagbter,  438 
Solomon^B  Alliance  with  Hiram,  440 
Solomon's  Temple,  441,  446 
Solomon's  Commercial  Enterprises,  450,  453 
Solomon's  Wives  and  Ooncnbmes,  457,  459 
Solomon  receives  the  Visit  of  the  <^en  of 

Sheba,  460 
Solomon's  Wisdom,  461,  463 
Solomon's  Death,  467 
Spies  sent  by  Mosea  to  reooonoitre  Oaaaan, 

293 
Stater,  a  coin  of  Oyzicns,  568 
Strabo  in  recard  to  Moses,  157 
Snez  crossed  by  the  Isrselites,  146, 148 
Syraic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  10 
Table  of  shewbread,  (the)  233 
Tabernacle,  (the)  193-195,  224-228 
Tabernacle  (remains)  at  Qibeon,  399 
Tacitns  in  regard  to  the  Hebrews,  159-160 
Talmai,  (king  of  Geshar),  408 
Tamar  violated  by  Amnon,  407 
Targnm,  (translations  in  the  Obaldetn 
loot),  36 


Telephas,  (king  of  Mysia),  572 

Tenedos,  (Isle  of),  547 

Temple  of  Baal-berith,  340 

Teraphim,  69,  70 

Tenoer,  (king  of  Troas),  552 

Tentbras,  (kmg  of  MysiaV  572 

Teuthrania,  (a  name  of  Mysia),  572 

Thar,  (the)  or  blood  revenge,  62 

Tharbis,  (Ethiopian  princess^  a  wife  of  Mosea 

according  to  Josephas,  156 
Tibni,  471 

Timnath-serah,  (the  residence  of  Joshua),  326 
Tirhakah,  (king  of  Ethiopia),  513 
Tithes,  244 
Tithonns,  557 

Toffarmah,  ((Vomer's  son),  532 
Tola,  (the  Hebrew  judge),  840 
Troas,545 
Troy,  or  Iliom,  546 
Tros  Aleiandria,  547 
Trojan  war,  560,  561 
Tonic  as  nsed  by  the  Hebrew  high-priests, 

213 
Ur  of  the  Chaldeans,  14-16 
Uriah,  403,  404 
Urim  and  Thammim,  219-222 
Uzziah,  506,  507 
Venus,  551 

Vows  among  the  Hebrews,  258 
War-law  among  the  Hebrevrs,  282-884 
War  between  tne  Benjaminites  and  the  other 

tribes,  327, 328 
Tear  of  jubilee,  (tbe)  254 
Zapbnaath-Paaneah,  (or  revealer  of  secrets, 

the  Egyptian  title  of  Joseph),  94 
Scared,  (the  stream  that  separates  Bdom  and 

Moab),490 
Zacynthus  (the  son  of  Dardanus),  554 
Zedekiah,  521 
Zedekiab's  revolt  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 

521,  522 
Zechariab,  481 

Zerah,  (tbe  Oushite)  invades  Judah,  495 
Ziba,  (the  steward  of  Mephibosheth),  413 
Zimri,  (the  usurper),  470 
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If 

below 
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CathoUfl  miUad  «/  Catholiot. 
fbr  instead  of  to,  and  read  In  inetead  of  at. 
M«Mpotaaiiiui  instead  of  M«fopoUinfaL 
the  most  High  instead  <{f  Jehorah. 
tli«M<MtHigta  instead  qf  Jthortik, 
oomnilt  ins^ad  qfcomtiditod. 
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behw 
above 
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It 


mutaTit 

toMMStifloe 

t«zt 

by 

retimed 

blaok 

with 

lutiflable 

It  would 

that 

he  had  treated  them  well  instead  of  he  did- 

with  instead  of  by. 

nome       '' 

up  ^  to. 

were 

aadent 

haveio 

Hilklah 

many 


mntaTie. 

in  eaoriflelng. 

version. 

to. 

return. 

dark. 

at. 

ni^Jaatillable. 

would. 

whioh,  nererthetees. 


li 


If 
II 


preeent,  amd  read  were  instead  ^  aM 

hare  had  in. 

HiiUah. 

at  least  tome. 
by  ^xt  while  being  intoxicated  intUad  ^aa  haabeen  already  related. 
Seulptnrei  tn^Modii/'Soriptnrea. 
yet  **         and. 

in  "  on. 

Ezod.  ehap.     *'  Chap, 

condition         '^  sltnation. 

Wanderingfl  of  the  Hebrewi  end  iiuUod  o^Wanderinge  and. 

misrepresented  by  the  Tlotors  "  represented bad. 

this  seemed  a  plausible  <*  sueh  were  the  true. 

The  Note  occupying  the  lines  7—^  from  &c2«io  ought  to  be  suppressed. 
l^from  beloWi  reod^with  a  teraph  instead  of%  temple. 
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numbered 
displeasing 
therefore 
eastward  to 
as  they 
andss 
Hnshai 
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thay. 

numbering. 

displaoing. 

there. 

eastward  of 

they. 

as. 

Hershai. 


above     "      was  strengthened  and  instead  of  being  strong. 
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